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THK 

SEVENTEENTH  REPORT 

OP  THE 

COMMISSIONERS  OF  NATIONAL  EDUCATION 
IN  IRELAND. 

(FOR  THE  YEAR  1850.; 


TO  HIS  EXCELLENCY  aEOROE  WILLIAM  FBEDERICK  EABL  OF  CLABENDON,  K.a.» 
LORD  UEUTENAMT-OEMERAL,  AND  GENERAL  QOYERNOB  OF  IRELAND. 

May  it  please  your  Excellency^ 

I. — 1.  We,  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in 
Ireland,  beg  leave  to  submit  to  your  Excellency  this  our 
Seventeenth  Report. 

11. — 2.  Number  of  Schools  in  operation. — On  the  31st  of 
December,  1849,  we  had  4,321  schools  in  operation,  which 
were  attended  by  480,623  children.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
1860,  the  number  of  schools  in  operation  was  4,547,  and  of 
pupils  on  the  rolls,  511,239,  showing  an  increase  in  the 
schools  in  operation  of  226 ;  and  an  increase  in  the  attend- 
ance for  the  year  1850,  as  compared  with  the  year  1849,  of 
80,616  children. 

3.  Increase  in  the  attendance  of  Children  in  1850. — This  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  children  on  the  rolls  must  be 
regarded  as  very  encouraging,  when  the  various  causes  are 
considered,  which  have  contributed  for  the  last  four  years 
to  diminish  the  population  of  Ireland. 

4.  Building  Grants. — In  addition  to  the  4,547  schools 
in  operation,  there  are  160  schools  not  yet  in  opera- 
tion, towards  which,  at  various  times,  we  have  made 
building  grants ;  of  these  grants  46  (involving  liabilities 
to  the  extent  of  £2,982  4*.  Id.)  were  made  during 
the  past  year.  When  these  160  schools  shall  have  been 
completed,  and  in  operation,  they  will  afford  accommodation 
to  15,848  additional  pupils. 
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5.  Total  number  of  Schools. — The  number  of  schools 
struck  oflf  the  rolls,  during  the  year  1850,  for  the  various  rea- 
sons specified  in  the  Appendix,  was  154  ;*  12  schools  are 
suspended,  which  may  hereafter  be  re-opened ;  and  287  new 
schools  were  added  to  the  list.  The  number  of  our  schools 
on  the  31st  December,  1850,  was  4,719,  including  those  in 
operation,  those  suspended,  and  those  towards  the  building 
of  which  we  have  promised  aid.  The  actual  and  expected 
attendance  in  these  4,719  schools  would  amoimt  to  626,582. 

6.  Steady  Increase  in  the  number  of  Schools, — The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  number  of  National  Schools,  together 
with  the  number  of  children  in  attendance  therein,  as  speci- 
fied in  our  several  Eeports,  to  the  31st  of  December,  1850. 
From  this  Return  it  will  be  seen,  that  there  has  been  a 
steady  increase  in  the  attendance  at  the  National  Schools 
every  year,  except  in  1847  and  1849,  the  decrease  in  which 
years  is  attributable  to  the  causes  already  adverted  to  in 
previous  Reports. 


No.  and  Date  of  Report 

No.  of  Schools 
in  operation. 

No.  of  ChJHrea 
on  the  Rolls. 

No.  1,  Slat  December,  1833, 

789 

107,042 

No.  2,  3lBt  March,  1835, 

1,106 

145,021 

No.  8,         do.        1886, 

1,181 

153,707 

No.  4,         do.        1837, 

1,300 

106,029 

No.  5,         do.        1838, 

1,384 

169,548 

No.  6,  8l8t  December,  1839, 

1,581 

192,971 

No.  7,         do.         1840,        . 

1,978 

232;i60 

No.  8.         do.        1841,        . 

2,337 

281,849 

No.  9,         do.        1842, 

2,721 

319,792 

No.  10.       do.        1843, 

2,912 

855,820 

No.  11,       do.        1844. 

3,153 

395,650 

No.  12,       do.        1846.        , 

8,426 

432,844 

No.  18,       do.         1846. 

3,637 

456,410 

No.  14,       do.        1847, 

3,825 

402,032 

No.  15,       do.        1848, 

4,109 

607,469 

No.  16,       do.        1849, 

4,321 

4W),623 

No.  17,       do.        1850,        .        .        .       . 

4,547 

511,239 

7.  The  total  attendance  in  1850  of  511,239  children,  in 
tiie  4,647  schools  in  operation,  gives  an  average,  on  the  roUs, 
of  112^  to  each  school. 

8.  Number  of  National  Schools  in  each  Province,  unth  the 
number  of  Children  in  attendancc'^The  following  summary 

*  Of  the  154  schools  struck  oft  the  roll  during  the  year,  85  belonged 
to  the  class  of  Operation  Schools.  To  the  remaining  69  schools 
grAnts  tor  buUding  had  fi'om  time  to  time  been  awarded ;  which 
grants  were  cancelled  for  various  reasons  daring  the  year  1850. 
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jexhibits  the  number  of  National  Schools,  in  each  pro* 
vince,  on  the  8 1st  of  December,  1850,  and  the  number 
of  children  on  the  rolls,  for  the  half-year  ending  the  30th  of 
September,  1850,  distinguishing  those  schools  which  were 
in  operation,  those  to  which  we  have  promised  building 
grants,  and  those  suspended : 


Province. 

Schools  in  operation, 
with  their  attendance  on 
the  Rolls,  as  rsturned  by 
the  Managers,  for  the  half- 
year  ending  the  30th 
September,  1850. 

Schools  to  which 
building  grants  have  been 
promised,  with  the  num- 
ber of  Scholars  they  will 
ttcoommodate  when 
completed. 

1 

III 

c  g  S 

No.  of 
Schools. 

Attendanoe. 

No. 
Building. 

Attendance. 

Ulster,      . 
Monster,  . 
Leinster,  . 
Oonnaaght 

Total.    . 

1,833 

1,085 

1.124 

655 

Illl 

88 
39 
30 
53 

8,499 
8,781 
2,778 
5,285 

4 
8 

1.871 

1^4 

1.158 

610 

4.547 

502,508« 

160 

15,848 

Id 

4.71t 

9.  Return  of  new  Schooh  in  1850,  arranged  in  Pravinees. 
— ^Annexed  is  a  tabular  Return  of  the  287  schools  taken  into 
connexion  during  the  year,  showing  the  number  in  each  pro- 
vince, with  the  nature  of  ihe  aid  granted : 


ProrinM. 

SalaiyaDd 

Books. 

Woildioixse 

Sohools, 

Books  onlj. 

Towards 

building  and 

ftiraishing. 

Total 

Ulster, 

Minister,       . 
Leinster. 
Connaught,    . 

Total,      .       . 

88 

4a 

59 
88 

S 

6 

11 
11 

15 
8 

89 
61 
74 
88 

827 

14 

48 

387 

10.  Amount  of  Grants  to  ntw  Schools  in  1860. — It  wiU  be 
seen  from  the  foregoing  tables,  that  we  have  promised  aid  to 
build  and  furnish  160  schools.  Many  of  these  hare  been  for 
some  time  in  progress,  and  will  be  soon  completed :  otiiers 
have  been  only  recently  commenced :  and,  towards  the  erec- 

*  There  was,  m  addition  to  this  number,  an  attendance  of  8.781 
diildren  in  schools,  to  which  salaries  have  been  ^ranted  during  the 
three  months  from  the  80th  of  September  to  the  Slat  December,  1868« 
miking  the  total  attendance  on  the  rolls  511^88. 
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tion  of  the  remainder,  no  steps  have  yet  been  taken.  The  out- 
standing Grants,  made  in  various  years,  to  these  160  schools, 
amount  to  £12,701  lis.  In  addition  to  these,  we  awarded 
grants  of  salaries  and  books  to  227  new  schools  in  1850. 

11.  Number  of  Schools  brought  into  operation  in  1850, 
towards  the  erection  of  which  the  Commissioners  had  made 
Grants. — There  were  70  new  schools  opened  during  the 

5 ear,  towards  the  erection  of  which  we  had  made  grants, 
^hese  are  included  in  the  4,547  schools  in  operation  on  the 
81st  of  December,  1850,  and  their  names  will  be  found  in- 
serted in  a  special  list  in  the  Appendix. 

III. — 12.  Total  number  of  vested  and  non-vested  Schools^ 
with  the  Names,  Occupations,  and  Religious  Denominations 
oftlie  Clerical  Patrons  or  Correspondents. — ^We  have  pre- 
pared a  return  (pursuant  to  an  order  of  the  House  of 
Commons)  showing  the  number  of  vested  and  non-vested 
schools,  on  the  31  st  of  December,  1850,  a  list  of  which  is 
contained  in  our  Appendix.  In  this  return  we  give  the  names  * 
of  the  Patrons  or  Correspondents  of  the  schools,  with  a  state- 
ment of  their  occupations,  and  of  the  religious  denominations 
of  the  clerical  Patrons  or  Correspondents.  Of  the  non-vested 
schools  (to  which  we  make  grants  of  salary  and  books  only) 
there  were,  3,076 ;  and  of  the  vested  schools  (towards  the  erec- 
tion of  which  we  have  either  given  or  promised  aid)  1,643^ 

13.  Repairs  of  Schools  vested  in  t/ie  Board, — Since  our 
last  Report  we  have  incurred  additional  liabilities,  under 
the  head  of  repairs  of  National  Schools,  to  the  amount 
of  JE1,423  Ss.  3rf.  Many  of  the  school-houses  transferred  to 
us,  as  we  stated  in  our  last  Report,  "  were  in  so  dilapidated  a 
state,  tiiat  they  will  require  to  be  rebuilt  This  has  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  default  of  the  Trustees,  who,  notwithstanding 
our  repeated  remonstrances,  have  neglected  to  fulfil  the 
trust.  In  order,  however,  to  keep  the  expense  of  repairing 
National  Schools  within  proper  limits,  we  shall  require  that, 
in  all  future  cases,  before  accepting  transfers  of  school - 
houses,  one  of  the  Clerks  of  Worlcs,  whom  we  now  emplo}^ 
shall  inspect  the  state  of  the  premises ;  and  if  it  appear 
from  his  report,  that  a  considerable  expenditure  would 
be  necessary  to  put  them  into  suitable  repair,  we  shall  decline 
to  accept  the  transfer  until  the  school- houses  be  first  put 
into  a  proper  condition  by  local  funds,  after  which  we  shall 
undertake  to  defray  the  cost  of  all  subsequent  repairs." 

14.  Applications  for  Grants  to  new  Schools. — The  number 
of  applications  for  grants  to  new  schools,  in  the  year  1850, 
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was  424.  To  287  of  these  we  promised  the  requisite  assist* 
ance,  either  for  building,  or  for  salaries  and  books.  The 
remaining  137  applications  were  rejected  for  various  reasons, 
of  which  official  records  are  kept.  We  are  happy  to  state, 
that  the  number  of  applications  received,  during  the  present 
year  (1851),  for  aid  towards  the  establishment  of  new  schools, 
continues  to  be  very  considerable. 

IV. — 15.  Amount  of  Salaries  paid  to  National  Teachers, — 
The  total  amoimt  of  salaries  paid  to  National  teachers,  for 
the  year  ending  81st  of  December,  1850,  was  £66,964  2s,  4.d.; 
being  an  increase,  as  compared  with  1849,  of  £6,567  17*.  8rf. 
Under  this  head  we  do  not  include  the  salaries  of  paid  moni- 
tors, gratuities  to  workhouse  teachers,  or  premiums  for 
cleanliness,  which  are  stated  separately  in  another  part  of 
this  Eeport,  and  amount  to  £1,985  lis.  Sd,  ;  making  a 
total  sum  of  salaries  and  gratuities,  during  the  year,  of 
£68,949  14*. 

16.  Further  increase  in  Teachers'  salaries, — ^We  stated 
in  our  last  Eeport  the  steps  we  had  taken  since  1847,  to  in- 
crease, by  a  small  amount  each  year,  the  rates  of  salaries  to 
the  National  Teachers.  We  added,  last  year,  one  pound  to 
the  salaries  of  each  division  of  the  second  and  third  class 
teachers.  If  the  increase,  which  we  have  included  in  our 
estimate  for  the  year  1851,  should  be  granted  by  Parliament, 
we  intend  making  the  following  further  augmentations  in 
the  rates  of  salaries  to  the  three  divisions  of  the  first  class 
of  male  teachers ;  to  the  probationary  teachers,  as  well  as  to 
the  assistant  teachers,  both  male  and  female ;  and  to  the 
workmistresses.  These,  and  all  other  auraientations  re- 
ferred to  in  this  Report,  will  take  effect  from  the  1st  of 
April,  1851,  provided,  as  we  have  stated,  the  requisite  means 
be  placed  at  our  disposal. 

17.  Present  and  Proposed  Scales  of  Salaries, — The  follow- 
ing are  the  present  and  proposed  scales  of  salaries : — 

Present  Scale. 

Males. 

( 1st  Division, 
First  Class,        -{2nd    Do. 

( 3rd     Do. 

f  1st  Division, 

1  2nd    Do. 

j  1st  Division, 

\  2nd     Do. 
Probationaty  Teachers, 
Aesistiint  Teachers, 
Mistresses  to  teach  Needlework, 


Second  Class, 
Third  Class, 


^30 
25 
22 
21 
10 
17 
15 
10 
10 


Females. 

.  £24:  per  annum. 

.  20 

.  18 

.  16 

.  15 

.  14 

.  18 

•  8  i» 

•  ®  t» 
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Frip6$id  8oaU^o  idate  from  the  Ist  of  April,  1851. 


^irit  Class, 

Seoond  Cla«8, 
Third  Glass, 


I  IstDiTision, 
.2nd    Do. 

[  ard     Do. 
I  st  Division, 
2nd    Do. 
1st  Division^ 
2nd    Do. 


Males. 

Females. 

£Qb     . 

.     j£24  per  annum 

28    . 

20 

»• 

24     . 

18 

»i 

21     . 

16 

II 

19     . 

15 

II 

17     . 

14 

II 

15     . 

13 

II 

11     . 

10 

i» 

11     . 

10 

»> 

15     • 

18 

II 

—     , 

8 

ti 

Brobationary  Teachers, 

Assistant  Teachers,  if  qualified  for 

I^baUonanr  Class  only,    . 
"Do.     if  qualified  ibr  any  Division  of 

■  a  higher  Class, 

Mistresses  to  teach  Needlework, 

18.  Quarterly  payments  to  Teachers, — The  experiment  of 
paying  the  salaries  of  our  teachers  quarterly,  instead  of  half- 
yearly,  has  been  tried  since  the  1st  of  July,  1850,  in  confor- 
mity with  the  regulations  explained  in  our  last  Keport. 
TUb  arrangement  has- given  tiie  greatest  satisfaction,  and 
has,  practically,  been  equivalent  to  a  considerable  increase 
of  the  teachers'  salaries. 

19.  Paid  Monitors. — The  amount  paid  under  this  head  of 
expenditure,  for  the  year  1850,  was  £1,339  \s.  Sd. ;  and  the 
number  of  paid  monitors,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  was  255, 
of  which  two-thirds  were  males,  and  one-third  females* 

20.  Increase  in  the  number  and  salaries  of  paid  Monitors. 
— Our  plan  for  the  remuneration  of  paid  monitors  con* 
tinues  to  produce  beneficial  results.  After  fiill  considera- 
tion, we  have  resolved  upon  making  a  further  increase  in 
their  number,  and  in  the  amount  of  their  salaries,  to  date 
from  the  1st  of  April,  1851.  We  subjoin  the  old  and  new 
scales  of  salary  to  Paid  Monitors. 

Old  Seals  qf  Salariei  to  Paid  JKfonitort— Six  Males  and  Three 
Females  in  each  Districts— 

For  the  1st  year,        •        •    j94    I    For  the  8rd  year,        •        .    £Q 
„     2nd  do.  .       .    £1^    I  ^     ^th  do.  •        .    £7 

New  8cdl&-^^fgbX  Male  and'  Four  Female  Monitors  in  each 
District: — 

1st  year,         .        .    jG4         I         8rd  year,         •        .    £l 
2nd    „  .'       .    ^5         I         4th      „  .        .    £% 

v.— 21.  Alteration  in  the  wording  of  the  Lease  of  the 
Commissioners  respecting  the- removal' of  Teacliers  of  Schools^ 
by  direction  of  the  Managers. — ^According  to  our  rules,  the 
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appointment  of  teachers  has  always  rested  with  the  Patvoiia 
or  Managers,  snliject  to  our  approval,  and  to  liiem,  also,  hiS 
at  all  times  been  given  the  unquestioned  right  of  dismiss^ 
of  their  own  authority.  Our  attentbn  having  been  directed 
to  the  language  used  with  regard  to  this  point  in  a  particu* 
lar  clause  of  our  lease  for  vested  schools,  we  have  felt  it  ov 
duty  to  remove  idl  doubts  by  making  ihe  following  altera- 
tion in  the  lease : — 


New  Fofm  o/Leqse. 

*'  And  whereas  the  manage* 
ment  of  such  schools  belongs 
to  the  respective  local  paUrons 
thereof,  who  have  the  power 
of  appointing  the  teachers 
(subject  to  the  approbation  of 
the  said  Commiasioaers),  imd 
of  remamna  them  of  their  awn 
authority* 

We  have  also  added  the  following  words  to  Rule  1,  Sec* 
fion  6,  relative  to  the  appointment  of  teachers : — 


Old  Form  of  Lease. 

*'  And  whereas  the  manage- 
^<  ment  of  such  schools  belongs 
"  to  the  respective  local  patrons 
"  thereof,  who  have  the  power 
"  of  appointing  and  of  removing 
**  the  teachers  subject  to  the  ap^ 
*^  probation  of  the  said  Commis^ 
"  sioners,^ 


New. 

W0BD8  ADDED  AFTER  "  QUALIFICATION.** 

'^  and  the  local  Patrons  hof^e 
*'  the  power  of  removing  the 
*^  teachers  of  their  own  autho* 
"  rity.'' 


Old. 

"  The  appointment  of  teachers 
^^  rests  with  the  local  Patrons 
*^  and  Committeesof  schools;  but 
'Hhe  Compiissioners  are  to  be 
**  satisfied  with  the  fitness  of  each 
^*  both  as  to  character  and  quali- 
"  fication  f  an4,  &c 

The  above  alterations  are  contained  in  the  Rules  and 
Lease  as  published  in  the  Appendix. 

VI. — 22.  Amount  of  the  Sales  of  Books  to  National 
Schools. — The  receipts  for  books  sold  to  National  Schools, 
at  reduced  prices,  in  the  year  1849,  was  £5,081  13^.  The 
amoimt  received  in  1850,  was  5,401  bs.  4kd,y  being  an  increase 
over  the  preceding  year  of  £319  12*.  Ad. 

23.  Value  of  Free  Stock. — The  estimated  value  of  the 
grants  of  books  given  as  free  stock,  in  1850,  wa^ 
£7,162  17s.  lid,,  being  a  decrease  upon  the  previous  year 
of  £1,280    10*. 

24.  Sale  of  National  School  Books  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  in  t/ie  Colonies. — The  demand  for  our  National 
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School  books  in  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  &nd  the  Colo- 
nies, in  1850,  was  greater,  on  the  whole,  than  in  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  sales  to  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education  amounted  to  £1,90^  Os.  9cl.;  to  schools  for  the 
poor,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  not  connected  with  our 
Board,  and  not  receiving  aid  from  it,  or  the  Committee  of 
Privy  Council,  £773  11*.  3rf. ;  to  schools  of  a  similar  de- 
scription in  the  Colonies,  £1,229  18*.  lid. ;  to  the  Work- 
house schools  in  England,  £110  6«.  Sd, ;  to  Factory  schools, 
£16  1*.  5rf. ;  to  the  National  Society,  £105  12*.  Qd. ;  to 
Her  Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  for  the  use  of  prisoners 
and  convicts,  £135 ;  and  to  the  public  generally,  through 
our  agents,  £3,735  13*.  lOd.  The  total  amount  of  sales, 
therefore,  to  these  various  societies  and  schools,  exclusive 
of  the  sum  received  for  the  sale  of  books  to  National  Schools 
in  Ireland,  was  £8,008   4*.  lid. 

25. — Correspondence  of  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.,  and 
John  Murray,  with  the  Right  Honorable  Lord  John  Russell^ 
M.P* — Om*  attention  having  been  drawn  to  the  correspond- 
ence of  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.,  and  Mr.  John  Murray, 
with  the  Bight  Hon.  Lord  John  EusseU,  on  the  subject  of  the 
publication  of  school  books  by  government,  at  tiie  public 
expense,  and  your  Excellency  having  requested  us  to  report 
thereon  for  your  information,  we  prepared  a  statement  on  the 
subject,  which  was  transmitted,  by  your  Excellency's  direction, 
to  Lord  John  Bussell,  and  communicated  by  him,  together 
with  a  letter  from  himself,  to  the  Messrs.  Longman.  This  cor- 
respondence will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.  Our  proceedings 
and  views,  relative  to  the  important  question  at  issue,  are  fully 
stated  therein.  We  have  shown  tiiat,  in  accordance  with 
our  uniform  practice,  the  only  schools  to  which  we  sell  our 
books  at  a  loss  are  those  in  connexion  with  our  own  Board, 
and  that  we  realize  an  actual  profit^  after  the  payment  of 
every  expense,  on  the  sale  of  books  to  all  other  schools^  and 
to  the  public  generally. 

26. — Rule  as  to  the  use  of  the  "  Scripture  Lessons^**  '*  Les* 
sons  on  t/ie  Truth  of  Christianity^"  and  books  of  ^  Sacred 
Poetry.'' — Our  regulations  with  regard  to  the  use  of 
the  books  published  or  sanctioned  by  us,  continue,  in  some 
quarters,  to  be  misunderstood,  although  those  regulations  have 
been  printed  in  our  annual  reports  and  other  official  docu- 
ments. We  conceive  it  necessary,  therefore,  to  insert  in 
our  present  Report  tiie  rules  beanng  on  this  subject,  which 
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will  be  found  in  section  U,  paragraphs  11  and  8,  of  our 
general  regulations. 

**  The  use  of  the  books  published  by  the  Commissioners  is  not 
compulsory;  but  the  titles  of  all  other  books  which  the  Cbnductors 
of  Schools  intend  for  the  ordinary  School  business,  are  to  be 
reported  to  the  Commi^oners,  and  none  are  to  be  used  to  which 
they  object ;  but  they  prohibit  such  only  as  may  appear  to  them  to 
contain  matter  objectionable  in  itself,  or  objectionable  for  common 
instruction,  as  peculiarly  belonging  to  some  particular  religious 
denomination." 

'*  The  Commissioners  do  not  insist  on  the  Scripture  Lessons 
being  read  in  any  of  the  National  SchoolB,  nor  do  they  allow 
them  to  be  read  during  the  time  of  secular  or  literary  instruction, 
in  any  School  attended  by  Children  whose  parents  or  guardians 
object  to  their  being  so  read.  In  such  case  the  Commissioners 
prohibit  the  use  of  them,  except  at  the  times  of  religious  instruc- 
tion, when  the  persons  giving  it  may  use  these  books,  or  not,  as 
they  think  proper." 

In  reference  to  the  latter  rule,  we  think  it  right  to  state, 
in  order  to  prevent  misconception,  that  it  also  applies  to  the 
use  of  the  "  Lessons  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity,"  and  to 
our  book  of  **  Sacred  Poetry."  We  have  further  to  state, 
that  the  Managers  of  our  Schools  have  now  the  privilege  of 
selecting  their  grants  of  Free  Stock  from  the  whole  list  of  books 
supplied  by  us,  and,  therefore,  they  may  choose  such  of  them  as 
they  most  approve  of,  and  omit  any  to  which  they  object.  We 
employ  no  means  to  influence  the  judgment  of  the  Patrons 
of  schools  in  this  respect;  and  when  we  issue  our  free 
grants  of  books,  it  is  mentioned  in  our  circular,  that  it  is  not 
ohligatonj  on  the  Managers  to  use  any  of  them. 

27.  Increase  in  the  number  and  amount  of  Premiums  for 
tike  encouragement  of  Cleanliness, — The  arrangement  for 
giving  premiums  to  teachers  for  the  encouragement  of 
cleanliness  works  so  satisfactorily,  that  we  intend  to  in- 
crease both  the  amount  and  the  number  of  those  premiums, 
from  the  1st  of  April,  1851.  The  sum  expended,  in  the  past 
year,  under  this  head,  amounted  to  £475.  The  following 
scales  show  the  extent  of  the  proposed  arrangement : — 

OU  Scale. 
Nine  Premiums. — Total  sum  allocated  to  each  District, 
£U  iOs. 

One     of  ^3. 

Two    of  £2. 

Three  of  £1  lOs,  each. 

Three  of  ^1  each 
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New  Soak- 
In  each  District,    One  Premium  of  j64. 
„  Two      do.        of  ^3. 

„  Five      do.        of  ;£1  IO5. 

„  Five      do.        of^l. 

Being  a  total  in  each  District  of  £ii>2  10s.,  and  thirteen 
premiums. 

VII. — 28,  Model  Schools  in  Dublin, — The  number  gf 
pupils  on  the  rolls  of  our  Model  Schools,  upon  the  30th  of 
September,  1850,  was — ^males,  596 ;  females,  433  ;  infants, 
871 ;  making  a  total  of  1,400.  The  daily  average  attend- 
ance has,  at  various  times,  in  the  course  of  the  year  1850, 
exceeded  1,100. 

29.  Teaching  of  Dratoing  from  Models,  and  instruction 
in  Vocal  Music, — The  experiment  announced  in  our  Four- 
teenth Report,  of  the  introduction  into  our  schools  in 
Marlborough-street,  of  the  system  of  Drawing  from  Models, 
continues  to  be  successful.  We  have  also  introduced  it  into 
one  of  our  District  Model  Schools,  and  have  still  imder  con- 
sideration the  propriety  of  extending  it  to  the  special  class 
pf  Female  Teachers  in  training,  to  the  Paid  Monitors,  and  to 
a  number  of  the  most  advanced  pupils  attending  our  Female 
Model  School.  The  Singing  Department,  upon  the  Hullah 
System,  has  been  conducted  to  our  satisfaction.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  the  trained  teachers  have  received 
certificates  of  competency  fix)m  our  instructor  in  vocal 
music,  and  they  have  introduced  it  into  their  respective 
schools. 

VIII. — 80.  Religious  instruction  to  the  Pupils  of  the  Model 
Schools  and  the  Teachers  in  training, — ^We  deem  it  again 
expedient  to  republish  the  statement  made  in  former  Re- 
ports regarding  the  arrangement  for  giving  religious  instruc- 
tion to  the  pupils  of  the  Model  Schools,  and  the  teachers  in 
training,  which  is  as  follows  : — "  The  arrangements  for  the 
separate  religious  instruction  of  the  children  of  all  persua- 
sions attending  these  schools,  and  also  of  the  teachers  in 
training,  continue  to  be  carried  into  effect  every  Tuesday, 
under  their  respective  clergymen.  Previously  to  the  arrival 
of  the  clergyman,  each  of  the  teachers  in  training  is  em- 
ployed in  giving  catechetical  and  other  religious  instruction 
to  a  small  class  of  children  belonging  to  his  own  commu- 
nion. These  teachers  attend  their  respective  places  of 
worship  on  Sundays;    and  every  facility  is  given,  both 
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before  and  after  Diwie  Service^  as  well  as  at  otlief  times> 
for  their  spiritual  improvement,  nnder  the  directions  of 
their  clergy." 

81,  iNumber  of  Teachers  trained. — ^We  trainedf  during 
the  year,  and  supported  at  the  public  expense,  273  National 
Teachers,  of  whom  185  were  males,  and  87  were  females. 
We  also  trained  81  teachers  not  coimected  with  National 
Schools,  who  supported  themselves  during  their  attendance 
at  the  Model  Schools,  making  the  total  nimiber  of  teachers 
trained,  in  1850,  303.  Of  the  272  teachers  of  National 
Schools,  trained  during  the  year,  15  were  of  the  Established 
Church,  41  Presbyterians,  and  214  Boman  Catholics,  and  2 
Dissenters  of  different  denominations.  The  total  nmnber 
of  male  and  female  teachers  trained  from  the  commence- 
ment of  our  proceedings  to  the  81st  of  December,  1850,  is 
2,861.  We  do  not  include  in  this  latter  number  those  teachers 
who,  at  the  time  of  their  training,  were  xmconnected  with 
National  Schools. 

82.  Tabular  Return  showing  the  classification  of  the 
Teachers  trained  during  the  year — 


Class. 

DiviBion. 

Male  Teadien. 

Female  Teftohers. 

Total  No.  of 

Male  and  Fenuito 

Teachera  m 

each  Glass  and 

IHmion. 

No. 

No. 

Ist 
2nd 
2nd 
8rd 
8rd 

8rd 
let 
2nd 
Ist 
2nd 

Total 

1 
10 
51 

86 

sr 

1 
10 
22 
88 
16 

2 

20 

78 

124 

58 

186 

87 

272 

33.  The  number  of  Teachers  of  National  Schools,  iniclud- 
ing  Assi^stantB  and  Work-mistresses,  on  the  81stMardi,  1851, 
was  4,636.  The  following  Table  shows  the  classification 
of  these  Teachers,  Male  and  Female — 


T«MlMn. 

1st.  CISM. 

Ind-ClaM. 

Srd.CI«H. 

Pn^H 

Work- 
mirtrnMBt. 

TotaL 

Mal£S,    . 

Females, 

819 
122 

781 
268 

1,267 
422 

778 
827 

7i 
66 

197 

84U4 

i;392 

471 

1,049 

ijm  , 

1.1Q0 

180 

187 

4.08t 
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84.  Application  to  Parliament  for  a  grant  to  extend  our 
Male  and  Female  Training  Establishments. — ^We  haye  again 
applied  to  Parliament  for  the  means  of  erecting  a  new  Train- 
ing establishment  for  Male  teachers,  in  the  rere  of  our  grounds 
in  Marlborough-street ;  and  for  a  grant  to  provide  additional 
accommodation  for  conducting,  upon  a  more  extensive  scale, 
the  industrial  education  of  our  female  teachers  in  training. 
Should  the  required  sum  be  granted,  it  is  our  intention  to 
commence  the  buildings  during  the  present  year. 

IX. — 35.  Number  of  Workhouse  Schools. — Gratuities  to 
Workhouse  Schools. — At  the  close  of  the  year  1849,  we  had 
111  Workhouse  Schools  imder  our  Board.  On  the  31st  of 
December,  1850,  the  number  was  124,  being  an  increase  of 
13  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  Of  these  schools, 
28  are  in  Ulster,  43  in  Munster,  29  in  Leinster,  and  24  in 
Connaught.  The  total  amount  of  gratuities  to  these  schools, 
in  1850,  was  iE171  10s.  We  feel  it  necessary  again  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  and  local  Guardians 
the  expediency  of  adopting  prompt  and  effective  measures  for 
the  further  improvement  of  these  useful  schools  by  means  of 
a  more  liberal  remuneration  of  the  teachers,  a  judicious  divi- 
sion of  their  duties,  and  an  adequate  supply  of  books  and 
school  apparatus. 

36.  Our  practice  of  awarding  gratuities  to  the  Workhouse 
teachers,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  District  Inspectors, 
has,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  been  so  beneficial  in  its  re- 
sults, that  we  have  resolved  to  increase  the  number  of  those 
gratuities  according  to  the  following  scale — 

Male  Teachers. 
1st  Glass  Gratuiti^s,  increased  from  10  to  20  at  Jg6  each. 
«nd     „  „  „  „    10  „  20  „  £4.     „ 

Female  Teachers, 
Ist  Class  Gratuities,  increased  from  10  to  20  at  £h  each, 
and     „  „  „  „    10  „  20  „  jes     „ 

37.  West  Dublin  Model  Schools. — The  number  of  children 
on  the  rolls  was,  on  the  28th  September,  1850,  572.  We 
gave  a  detailed  account  in  the  Appendix  to  our  last  Report 
of  the  working  of  Uiese  schools.  We  have  lately  adopted 
new  arrangements  with  respect  to  their  management  which, 
we  trust,  will  render  them  still  more  useful  to  the  locality 
where  they  are  situated.  We  have  recently  introduced 
into  the  Female  School  a  new  industrial  department,  in 
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which,  in  addition  to  the  various  branches  of  plain  Needle- 
work, Knitting,  &c.,  the  girls  are  taught  the  art  of  Embroi- 
dery. Our  District  Inspector  has  made  a  Report  on  this  sub- 
ject which  we  insert  in  the  Appendix. 

X. — 38.  District  Model  Schools. -^Ojjt  District  Model 
Schools  continue  to  attract  much  public  attention,  and  are  in 
a  prosperous  condition.  We  think  it  unnecessary  to  enter  into 
any  explanation,  on  the  present  occasion,  of  their  objects 
and  plan  of  management.  'Our  last  Report  contained  ftdl 
deta&s  on  these  points.  Two  new  District  Model  Schools 
are  in  progress  of  building,  one  at  Athy,  in  the  county  of 
Kildare,  and  the  other  in  the  town  of  Galway.  We  are  in 
communication  with  parties  respecting  eligible  sites  in  Lime- 
rick and  Kilkenny,  in  which  places  we  have  resolved  upon 
erecting,  during  the  present  year,  two  additional  Schools 
of  this  class. 

89.  Inspection  of  Schools. — ^We  regret  to  state  that  our 
schools  continue  to  labour  under  the  disadvantage  of  inade- 
quate inspection.  Our  District  Inspectors  have  at  present 
4,547  schools  in  operation  under  their  care,  being  an  average 
of  134  to  each  Inspector.  Unless  the  number  of  Inspectors 
be  increased,  it  will  be  impossible  that  the  schools  can  be 
visited  and  examined  as  frequently  as  we  deem  desirable. 

40.  Reports  of  Head  Inspectors  on  Schools  visited  by  them 
during  tlie  year. — Our  Head  Inspectors  have  not  been  able, 
from  the  pressure  of  other  avocations,  to  inspect  a  sufficient 
number  of  schools  during  the  year.  Arrangements  will  be 
made,  which,  we  trust,  will  give  them,  in  future,  more  time 
to  devote  to  this  portion  of  their  duties,  which  was  the 
primary  object  of  their  appointment.  We  regret  to  say, 
that  their  reports  on  the  state  of  the  schools  they  have 
visited,  are,  in  many  essential  points,  imfavorable.  They 
have  made  various  suggestions  for  improving  the  methods 
of  instruction  in  the  schools,  and  correcting  defects  in  them. 
Many  of  these  defects  are  of  such  a  nature  as  it  is  not  in 
our  power  to  remove.  Others  will  require  time,  and  well- 
considered  arrangements,  on  our  part;  to  remove.  The  time 
has  at  length  arrived  when  it  wiU  become  more  necessary 
to  improve  our  existing  schools  than  to  establish  new  ones  ; 
and  ttiis  object  we  hope  gradually  to  accomplish  by  means 
of  increased  encouragement  to  competent  teachers  of  merit 
and  exi>erience,  and  by  means  of  a  more  frequent  and  vigilant 
inspection  of  the  schools. 
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XI. — 41.  ModelFarmatGlamevin, — ^Werefer  to  thie  Report 
of  our  Agricultural  Inspector,  published  in  the  Appendix,  on 
the  present  state  of  our  Model  Farm  at  Glasnevin.  It  will  be 
seen  from  this  document,  that  the  working  of  the  institution, 
during  the  past  year,  has  been  in  a  high  degree  satisfactory. 
It  has  been  visited  by  «  considerable  number  of  eminent  men, 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  agri- 
culture, who  have  recorded  their  approval  of  the  utility  of  the 
establishment,  of  the  efficiency  wiili  which  it  is  conducted, 
and  of  the  great  benefit  which  it  is  calculated  to  confer  upon 
the  community.  The  enlargement  of  the  farm,  to  which  we 
referred  in  our  two  last  Reports,  rendered  it  necessary  that 
the  arrangements  for  its  management  should  be  remodelled. 
Considerable  progress,  in  this  respect,  has  been  made  ;  and 
when  the  new  farm  buildings,  now  in  progress,  shall  have 
been  completed,  we  trust  it  will  be  in  our  power  to  shpw,  in 
future  Reports,  a  more  favorable  balance  sheet,  and  to 
announce  that  we  have  a  much  larger  number  of  agricultural 
pupils  under  training.  The  class  has  been  numerously  at- 
tended since  the  date  of  our  last  Report;  and  the  names 
of  many  candidates  for  admission  remain  on  our  list,  for 
whom,  at  present,  we  have  not  accommodation. 

42.  Ho.  of  Model  Agricultural  Schools. — The  following 
Model  Agricultural  Schools,  17  in  number,  are  in  full  opera- 
tion (being  an  increase  of  4  upon  the  list  the  preceding  year), 
and  each  of  them  is  connected  with  an  Elementary  National 
School : — Lame,  county  of  Antrim ;  Markethill,  Armagh ; 
Hollywood,  Down ;  Carrick,  Fermanagh ;  Bath  and  Drumhilla, 
Monaghan ;  Loughash,  Tyrone ;  Sallybank  and  Belvoir, 
Clare ;  Rahan,  King's  County ;  Loughrea  and  Ballynakill, 
Galway;  Kyle  Pai'k,  Tipperary;  Bailieborough,  Cavan; 
Dunmanway,  Glandore,  and  Farraghy,  Cork. 

48.  The  following  table  shows  the  provinces  in  which  these 
Model  Agricultural  Schools  are  situated. 


ProTinces. 

Model  Agriculttiral 
Schools  in  openUion. 

Ulster,    .... 

Munster, 

Leinater,            •           • 

Connaught, 

Total. 

8 
6 
1 
2 

17 
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44.  Of  the  above  Model  Agricultural  Schools,  8  have  been 
completed  and  brought  into  operation  during  the  year,  namely 
— Bath  and  Drumhilla,  Monaghan ;  Glandore  and  Farraghy, 
Cork.  In  the  case  of  Drumhilla  we  have  only  made  a  gi*ant 
of  salary  to  the  Agriculturist,  and  an  allowance  for  two 
Agricultural  boarders,  the  Patron,  Mr.  Foster,  having  in- 
curred the  whole  expense  of  erecting  suitable  farm  buildings. 

45.  Grants  to  Additional  Model  Agricultural  Schools,-^ 
We  stated  in  our  last  Report,  that  we  had  made  building 
grants  towards  the  erection  of  ten  other  Model  Agriculturdl 
Schools.  Of  these  three  were  brought  into  operation  during 
the  year ;  and  the  following  are  either  in  progress  of  build- 
ing, or  arrangements  have  been  made  for  their  erection— 
Dunlewy,  Donegal ;  Mount  Trenchard  and  Tervoe,  Lime- 
rick; Ardfinnan  (now  called  Gormanstown),  and  Deny  Castle, 
Tipperarv ;  Woodstock,  Kilkenny ;  Leitrim,  Co.  Leitrim ; 
Athy,  Kildare.  The  last  is  added  to  the  list  since  our  last 
Report,  and  is  intended  to  be  connected  with  a  District 
Model  School  in  that  place,  and  will  be  under  our  exclusive 
management.  Of  these  schools  five  are  in  partial  operation, 
Agriculturists  having  been  appointed,  pending  the  erection 
of  the  buildings,  to  take  charge  of  the  farms.  When  the 
whole  of  the  Model  Agricultural  Schools,  to  which  grants 
have  been  made,  are  in  full  operation,  their  number  will 
be  25. 

46.  Workhouse  Agricultural  Schools, — In  our  Fourteecth 
Report,  we  adverted  to  an  Act  of  ParUament  in  which 
power  is  given  to  purchase  land  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing a  system  of  agricultural  and  other  industrial  trauiing 
for  pauper  children ;  and  we  expressed  our  desire  to  as- 
sist in  carrying  out  this  object  by  giving  aimual  gratuities, 
not  exceeding  £l5  each,  to  such  of  the  Agricultural  teachers 
as  should  distinguish  themselves  by  their  zeal  and  skill  in 
the  management  of  the  farms.  We  have  made  grants  of  agri- 
cultural works,  or  awarded  gratuities  to  seven  schools  of  this 
description.  We  are  anxious  to  afford  all  the  encouragement 
in  our  powet  to  Workhouse  Schools  under  our  Board  to 
which  agricultural  departments  are  attached ;  and  we  trust 
that  the  local  guardians  will  take  this  important  question 
into  their  serious  consideration.  We  beg  to  direct  the 
attention  of  your  Excellency  to  the  following  extract  on 
this  subject  from  the  Generri  Report  of  Dr.  Kirapatrick,  our 
AlP^Gultural  Inspector : — 
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**I  regret  to  have  to  state  that  tlie  number  of  Workhouses  having 
agricultural  departments  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board  is 
so  small.  I  know  that  in  many  cases  there  are  farms  attached  on 
which  the  pauper  youths  are  trained  to  useful  labour ;  but  I  much 
fear  that  the  equally  important  objectof  imparting  to  them  a  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  by  which  their  operations  should  be  con- 
ducted is  too  generally  neglected.  In  the  hope  of  remedying  this 
defect  it  was  proposed  by  the  Commissioners  (see  Fourteenth  Re- 
port), to  grant  gratuities  to  the  most  deserving  Workhouse  Agri- 
culturists, when  it  was  anticipated  that  men  of  adequate  qualifi- 
cations would  be  appointed  to  these  situations,  and  would,  by  the 
hope  of  these  rewards,  be  stimulated  to  exert  tiiemselves  zealously 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  especiaUy,  that  of  instructing  the 

?upils  in  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  their  profession, 
would  fain  hope  that  the  cause  of  this  apparent  apathy  may  be 
owing  to  the  intention  of  the  Commissioners  not  being  made  suffi- 
cient^ public ;  and  as  the  objection  is  one  of  serious  importance, 
1  beg  leave  again  to  direct  attention  to  it  in  the  hope,  that  those  to 
whom  the  guardianship  of  our  pauper  youth  is  entrusted  may  be 
induced  to  co-operate  with  the  benevolent  views  of  the  Commis- 
sioners for  the  social  elevation  of  these  helpless  children. 

**  Where  land  is  attached  to  a  Workhouse  and  a  competent  agri- 
culturist appointed  to  superintend  its  cultivation  by  the  junior  male 
pauper  inmates,  as  also  to  instruct  the  latter  in  the  principles  of 
improved  agriculture,  the  C^ommissioners  have  decided  on  granting 
an  annual  gratuity  of  from  £10  to  £15,  according  to  merit,  such 
gratuity  being  contingent  on  the  favorable  report  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Inspectors  as  to  the  proficiency  of  the  boys  in  agricultural 
knowledge,  and  the  judicious  cultivation  of  the  Workhouse  farm. 
This  gratuity  will  be  awarded  irrespective  of  the  fixed  salary 
granted  by  the  local  authorities,  and  the  same  person  will  be 
eligible  for  it  for  any  number  of  years  in  succession,  provided  the 
Agricultural  Inspector,  at  each  examination,  shall  report  satisfac- 
torily of  the  agriculturist's  proceedings. 

"  The  Workhouse  Schools,  to  which  the  Commissioners  have  made 
grants  during  the  past  year  of  gratuities  to  the  teachers  for  giving 
instruction  in  agriculture,  of  sets  of  books  on  agricultural  subjects, 
or  books  only  are : — 

1.  Dangan  Auxiliary. — Galway  Union. 

2.  Ballyengland  Auxiliary. — Rathkeale  Union. 

3.  Carrick-on-Suir. 

4.  Clones. 

5.  Lame. 

6.  Belfast. 

7.  Glasnevin  Auxiliary. — North  Dublin  Union." 

47,  State  of  ordinary  Agricultural  Schools. — The  number 
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4t  owe  ordinary  Agricnltural  Schools,  to  irhioh  only  tw^  djt 
tbree  acres  of  land  are  annexed,  has  increased  to  a  small 
tktent  during  the  past  year.  At  the  present  date  thf^  M 
«7  in  operation,  and  several  new  applications  have  yet  t6  b^ 
disposed  o£  Eleven  of  these  schools  were  received  into  eon* 
aexion  since  our  last  Heport,  eight  have  been  struck  off  fer 
Various  reasons,  making  an  increase  of  three  during  this 
year.  The  only  aid  these  schools  receive  from  us  is  all 
Itddition  of  £5  per  annum  to  the  master's  salary ;  and^  in  ^ 
limited  number  of  cases,  a  small  weekly  sum,  not  exceeding 
iix  pence  to  each  of  tlie  pupils  who  assist  in  cultivating  the 
jplot  of  ground  attached  to  lie  school.  The  teacher  generally 
pays  the  manager  a  moderate  rent  for  the  larm,  and  receives 
the  amount  of  the  produce  sold. 

48.  Number  of  Ordinary  Agricultural  Schools.-*'^^  ^vein 
the  subjoined  table  the  number  of  Ordinary  Agricultural 
flehools  in  each  province : — 

OaDDfAKT  AOBIOULTTTIUL  ScBOOU»  OV  TBS  dltT  HaBOB,  IBVU 


4 

0fniitf3r* 

Ulster,  .... 
Mun.ster,        •            . 
I  minster,        .            , 
Connaugbt,  . 

Total,       . 

IS 

4 
14 

e 

87 

49.  General  Working  of  the  Agricultural  SchooU. — ^We  have 
ttated,  thai  the  number  of  our  Model  and  Ordinary  Agri- 
cultural Schools  has  not  much  increased  during  the  year. 
This  arises  from  our  decision  having  been  postponed  on 
many  new  applications  until  the  working  of  those  schools  in 
operation  should  have  been  thoroughly  tested,  and  until  those 
to  which  we  had  already  made  building  grants  should  be 
open  for  the  reception  of  pupils.  We  have  on  a  former 
Occasion  expressed  our  conviction  that  the  course  we  have 
deemed  it  right  to  pursue  with  regard  to  our  Agricul- 
tural Schools  was  a  judicious  one,  and  we  pointed  out  the 
advantages  which  we  conceived  they  would  diffuse  among 
the  whole  mass  of  the  rural  population,  when  brought  into 

0 
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foil  operation  in  conformity  with  the  plan  explained  in  our 
last  Beport.  We  have  seen  as  yet  no  reason  for  chan^jig 
offf  opinions  upon  this  important  question.  We  expect  ire 
shall,  at  no  distant  period,  be  in  a  position  to  describe  more 
.folly  the  praetidd  working  of  our  Agricultural  Schools,  and 
to  exhibit  satisfactory  proofs  of  their  beneficial  results.  If 
our  anticipations  be  realised,  we  shall  then  be  prepared  to 
ask  Parliament  for  the  requi^te  means,  which  we  have  not 
at  present,  to  establish  a  much  larger  number  of  schools  in 
which  sound  agricultural  instruction  will  be  given.  As  fre- 
quent application  has  been  made  to  us  for  information  req>eet- 
ing  the  conditions  on  which  we  now  make  grants  to  Modd 
and  Ordinary  Agricultural  Schools,  we  have  re-published  in 
the  appendix  the  statements  on  this  subject  contained  in  our 
last  Beport 

XII. — 50.  Glasnevin  National  School. — ^We  explained  in  otsr 
Beport  for  1847,  the  plan  on  which  we  proposed  to  conduct, 
for  a  time,  the  industrial  department  of  this  school ;  and  we 
stated  that  we  should  reserve  for  future  consideration  wheliier 
the  arrangements  theh  in  operation  for  regulating  the  labour 
of  the  gai^en,  might  not  be  so  altered  as  to  place  under  each 
of  the  pupils  a  small  allotment  which  he  should  be  required 
to  cultivate,  being  permitted  to  receive  a  portion  of  the  profit 
derived  from  his  industry.  We  have  now  decided  upon 
trying  this  experiment,  which  has  succeeded  in  several  cases 
in  England.  A  portion  of  the  garden  has  been  divided  into 
six  equal  allotments,  which  are  cultivated  by  six  of  the  more 
advanced  boys  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher.  Each  boy 
is  required  to  keep  an  accurate  account  of  his  receipts  and 
expenditure.  The  produce  of  the  garden  is  sold  to  the  Train- 
ing Establishment  for  the  consumption  of  the  Teachers,  or  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  village.  The  results  of  this  new 
arrangement  shall  be  stated  in  our  next  Beport. 

5 1 .  Industrial  Schools. — ^When  our  last  Beport  was  published 
the  number  of  our  Industrial  schools  was  12.  They  are  prin- 
cipally attended  by  female  pupils  who  are  instructed  in  va- 
rious branches  of  work.  There  are  now  19  Industrial  Schools 
on  our  list,  and  many  new  applications  are  under  considera- 
tion. In  several  of  these  schools,  large  supplies  of  materials 
are  procured  from  some  of  the  principal  manufacturers  of 
embroidery,  lace,  and  sewed  muslins,  and  the  children  are 
taught  these  various  species  of  work.  The  only  aid  we  grai^t 
in  such  cases  is  a  small  salary  for  a  limited  period,  at  the 
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tate  o[  from  eight  to  twelve  shillings  a  week  to  competent 
teachers ;  their  trayelling  expenses  are  also  defrayed  by  us, 
and  we  have  occasionally  contributed  towards  the  purchase 
of  frames  nsed  in  preparing  the  work.  The  children  are 
paid  a  small  sum  weekly  by  the  manufacturers,  who  provide 
the  materials,  and  dispose  of  the  goods  for  their  own  pecu- 
juary  benefit.  We  shall  watch  with  attention  the  progress 
of  this  experiment.  The  Beports  of  our  District  Inspectors 
on  its  present  working  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.  This 
^stem  is  independent  of  the  ordinary  instruction  in  Needle- 
work, given  in  our  schools  by  work-mistresses,  to  whom  we 
riiall  in  fature  pay  a  salaxy  of  £S  per  annum,  on  certain  con- 
ditions, instead  of  the  present  rate  of  j£6  a  year. 

52.  Maritime  Schools. — We  have  had  under  consideration, 
during  the  year,  the  important  subject  of  Maritime  Schools. 
It  appears  to  us  desirable,  that  a  limited  number  of 
Schools  of  this  description  should  be  established  in  a 
few  of  the  most  populous  towns  on  the  coast  of  Ireland.  A 
^rant  of  salary  to  the  teachers,  and  of  a  sum  towards  defray* 
ing  the  purchase  of  suitable  instruments  and  apparatus, 
comprise  the  whole  amount  of  aid  we  propose  to  give.  Before 
laying  down  any  plan  for  conducting  such  schools,  we  have 
considered  it  desirable  to  call  upon  our  Head  Inspectors  for 
a  special  report  on  the  subject.  These  have  been  frimished, 
and  we  have  published  them  in  the  appendix.  In  our  next 
Beport,  we  shaU  state  the  arrangements  we  have  made  for 
imparting  instruction  on  maritime  subjects  to  some  of  the 
children  attending  our  ordinary  National  Schools. 

Xm. — 53.  Explanation  of  Rule  as  to  Religious  Instruction. 
— ^We  called  the  attention  of  your  Excellency,  in  our  last  Be- 
port, to  the  explanations  which  we  had  felt  it  necessary  to  give 
in  our  Beportsfor  1844  and  1847,  respecting  the  subject  of  re- 
ligious instruction  in  the  National  Schools,  and  also  to  the 
following  new  order  thereon,  which  we  deemed  it  expedient 
to  make  for  carrying  out  more  effectually  the  Bule  as  to  the 
notification  of  the  time  for  giving  religious  instructions,  as 
set  forth  in  the  9th  paragraph  of  section  2  of  our  Bules  and 
Begnlations. 

**  First — ^That  the  public  notification  of  the  time  for  rdigions  in* 
stmction  shall  be  inserted  in  large  letters  in  the  ^Time  Table'  supplied 
by  the  Gommisrioners  to  all  Nadonal  Schools;  and  the  Commissioners 
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plfiottg^  neonuneiid  tliat«  as  far  aa  may  be  practicable,  tbe  general  natv« 
of  such  religions  inatmction  shall  be  also  stated  on  the  *  Time  Table.' 

'« Secondly— That  the  'Time  Table'  shall  be  kept  constantly  hnng  up 
in  a  conspicnons  place  in  tbe  school-room. 

*'  Thirdly — ^That,  in  order  'that  no  child  be  compelled  to  receive,  or 
to  be  present  at,  any  religious  instmction  to  which  his  parents  or 
guardians  object,'  the  teacher  shall  immediately  before  the  commence* 
ment  of  religions  instruction,  announce  distinctly  to  the  pupils,  that  the 
hour  for  religious  instruction  has  arrived,  and  shall,  at  the  same  time, 
put  and  keep  np,  during  the  period  allotted  to  such  religious  instruction 
and  within  the  view  of  all  the  pupils,  a  notification  thereof  containing^ 
tiie  words  *  Religions  Instruction,'  printed  in  large  characters,  on  a  form 
Id  be  also  snpplied  by  the  Commissioners. 

**  Fourthly — That,  when  the  secular  instmction  shall  precede  the  re*-, 
ligioiis  instruction,  in  any  National  School,  there  shall  be  a  sufficient 
interval  between  the  announcement  and  the  commencement  of  the  re* 
ligiona  instruction,  and,  whether  the  religious  or  the  secular  instmctioq 
•hall  have  priority  in  any  National  School,  the  books  used  for  thi) 
iastmction  first  in  order,  shall  be  carefully  laid  aside  at  its  termination, 
in  the  press  or  other  place  appropriated  for  keepmg  the  school  books.*' 

Wo  have  ascertained  from  our  Inspectors,  that  the  forego- 
ing regulations  have  been,  in  general,  strictly  observed. 

XTV. — 54.  Superannuation  Allowance  to  old  and  meritorious 
Teachers, — ^In  our  Thirteenth  and  Sixteenth  Reports,  we 
referred  to  the  justice  of  extending  to  Ireland  an  arrange- 
ment for  giving  retired  allowances  to  old  and  meritorious 
teachers  in  our  service,  the  principle  of  which,  as  regards 
England,  has  already  received  the  sanction  of  the  Govern- 
ment. In  fulfilment  of  our  promise,  that  we  would,  at  the 
proper  time,  renew  our  application  on  behalf  of  the  teachers 
under  our  Board,  we  have  now  to  state,  that  since  the  publi- 
cation of  our  last  Beport,  we  have  communicated  on  this 
subject  with  the  Secretary  of  the  "  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education.*'  In  reply  to  our  letter,  he  was  desired  by  the 
Lord  President  of  the  Council  to  inform  us,  that  a  scheme  for 
creating  a  Teachers*  Superannuation  Fund,  proposed  by  the 
Rcv.H.Moseley,  one  of  her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools, 
and  printed  in  ihe  minutes  of  the  committee  for  1848,  '49,  '50, 
had  been  under  consideration  of  the  committee ;  but  not  yet 
finally  adopted.  We  are  now  in  further  correspondence  on 
the  subject;  and  when  we  have  ascertained  whether  a^iy 
•tips  have  been  taken  to  carry  out  the  Hev.  Mr.  Mpseley's, 
or  SAy  other  plan  which  the  Committee  may  deem  mora 
eligible,  we  shall  not  fail  to  consider  how  far  it  may  be  suited 
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to  the  circumstances  of  the  National  Teachers  in  Ireland ; 
and,  if  we  approve  of  it,  to  make  an  application  to  the 
Government  for  its  extension  to  this  country. 

65.  Legacy  of  £100  from  the  late  Rev,  William  Taylor 
Worship,  Rector  of  Beeston,  Norfolk. — We  have  to  ac- 
knowledge the  receipt  of  £100,  bequeathed  to  us  by 
the  late  Rev.  William  Taylor  Worship,  Rector  of  Beeston, 
Norfolk.  This  sum  was  given  in  testimony  of  the  great 
value  which  the  donor  attached  to  the  books  published  by 
our  authority.  We  have  resolved  upon  placing  this  legacy 
in  the  funds,  and  appropriating  the  annual  interest  of  it  to 
the  two  of  the  Male  Teachers  sent  up  for  training  to  the 
Central  Establishment,  who  shall,  upon  a  preliminary  exami- 
nation by  the  Professors,  appear  to  them  best  prepared,  so 
far  as  a  thorough  knowledge  of  our  school-books  is  con- 
cerned, to  enter  upon  the  course  of  training.  We  shall,  also, 
give  out  of  the  general  fund  placed  at  our  disposal  by  Par- 
liament, premiums  of  equal  value  to  two  of  the  Female 
Teachers,  who  shall  be  deemed  best  qualified,  at  their  en- 
trance examination,  in  like  manner,  to  commence  their  course 
of  training. 

56.  Financial  Account. — In  conformity  with  our  usual 
practice,  the  Financial  Account  of  the  year's  receipts  and  ex- 
penditure is  made  up  to  the  3 1st  of  March  of  this  year,  and 
the  Statistics  of  Schools  to  the  31st  of  December,  1850.  In 
accordance  with  a  new  plan,  which  we  have  adopted  for 
keeping  our  financial  business,  the  annual  account  is  made 
out  in  a  more  detailed  form  than  usual,  and  contains  a 
statement  of  the  expense  incurred,  during  the  year,  in 
maintaining  each  of  our  District  Model  Schools,  of  our 
Model  Agricultural  Schools,  and  of  other  Schools,  under 
our  exclusive  management. 

57.  We  submit  t£s  as  our  Report  for  the  last  year  to  your 
Excellency,  and,  in  testimony  thereof,  have  caused  our  Cor- 
porate Seal  to  be  hereunto  affixed  this  Twentieth  of  June, 
One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Fifly-one. 

(Signed) 

MAURICE  CROSS,)  ,y^^..  /\„at     \ 

JAMES  KELLY,      \Secretartei.  f     seai.  J 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

wrtw 
THE  EIGHT  HON. 

LOBD  JOHN  RUSSELL,  M.P., 

&c.)  Ac.,  &^4 


.  London,  Deodmber  7, 1849. 

Mr  LoBD,— We  hope  it  is  tumeceflaary  to  apologize  foi*  The  go- 
bringing  under  your  Lordship's  consideration  the  subject  ^^TJJ!^, 
of  tiie  Books,  printed  and  published  in  Ireland  by  the  the  book- 
Irish  Education  Commissioners,  and  sold  in  England  at  ^®^^*"- 
prices  below  those  for  which  such  books  can  be  sold  by 
booksellers  in  this  country. 

We  hmsibly  submit  to  your  Lordship  that  a  proceed-  Uiyust 
ing  of  this  j3ort  is  an  unjust  and  impolitic  interference  ^  ^^^^' 
with  privaie  enterprise,  and  that  it  not  only  encroaches 
upon,  but  completely  supersedes,  the  sound  principle  of 
private  competition. 

It  is  true  Hiat  in  former  times  some  trades  were  propped  inconi>is- 
up  by  bounties  and  premiums,  sometimes  on  production,  ^^^^^ 
and  sometimes  on  exportation.      The  impolicy  of  this  Trade. 
course  has  been  demonstrated,  and  universaily  admitted; 
and  it  is  inconsistent  and  contradictoiy  in  a  Government 
which  proclaima  its  devotion  to  the  principles  of  free  trade, 
ood  haa  exerted  itself  for  their  pixxmotion?  ^^  interfere 
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with  any  department  of  industry,  or  to  favour  one  more 

than  another.     But  in  the  case  to  which  we  would  call 

your  Lordship's  attention,  the  Government  of  England 

has  done,  and  is  doing,  more  than  this :  it  has  set  up  as  a 

Teram^t  pi^d^cei^y  and,  while  it  leaves  an  important  hranch  of 

heavily      trade  heavily  burdened  with  taxes,    it  scruples  not  to 

boo^eiier,  enter  into  competition  with  the  parties  so  burdened,  em- 

andem-     ploying  the  produce  of  the  taxes  to  which  they  largely 

Lx^  to^    contribute  as  capital  to  undersell  and  supplant  them  in 

underseU  their  business. 

It  would  be  a  novel  feature  in  the  internal  economy  of 
this  country,  more  especially  since  free  trade  has  been  in 
the  ascendant,  were  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  take 
possession  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  or  of  some  other  district, 
to  grow  com  upon  it,  to  construct  bakehouses,  and  to 
supply  the  people  with  bread,  at  less  than  its  cost  price, 
making  up  the   deficit  by   taxes  levied  on  those  very 
agriculturists  whom  the  Government  had  thus  done  its 
best  to   destroy.      This,  we  think,  would  scarcely  be 
tolerated.    Yet,  in  what  respect  is  the  production  and  sale 
of  Books  by  Government,  at  less  than  they  cost,  more 
reasonable  and  proper  ? 
to^th^*"^       Unless  the  Government  intend  to  produce  and  supply 
lio  by  in-     ALL  the  Educational  Books  required  for  the  United  Eing- 
tarferenoe.  ^^yj^  ^jj^  ^q  Colonies,  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  most  injudi- 
cious to  hinder  publishers  and  others,  by  the  interference 
now  going  on,  from  speculating  in  the  production  of  such 
books.    This  is  not,  it  appears  to  us,  the  way  to  improve 
Educational  or  other  Works ;  but  to  force  independent 
parties  from  the  field,  to  make  room  for  those  who,  as 
they  are  maintained  at  the  public  expense,  and  have 
nothing  of  tiieir  own  to  lose,  must  necessarily  care  com- 
paratively littie  about  either  the  cost  or  character  of  their 
productions, 
mentbooks     ^  regard,  indeed,  to  the  question  of  cost,  it  is  almost 
cost  more  unnecessary  to  advert  further  to  it.    The  time  is  gone  by 
boS-^^    when  it  could  be  maintained  with  any  show  of  reason,  or 
sellers'      with  any  chance  of  its  being  believed,  that  Govenunent 
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ean  produce  bodes,  or  any  thing  else,  so  cheaply,  or  of  so  ^j^jj^^l^^^jj^ 
gooil  a  qaality,.as  private  individuals.    And,  thongh  aioas, and 
factitious  sale  may  be  created  for  books  produced  by  ^^^  P^^^° 
Government,  we  venture  to  affirm,  that  were  they  brought  difference. 
fairly  into  tlie  market,  and  sold  wiUiout  any  artificial 
encouragement,   at  suck  prices  as  might  give  them  a 
chance  of  defraying  the  total  outlay  upon  them,  they 
would  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  be  driven  wholly  from 
circulation,  by  the  superior  and  less  costly  books  of  pri^^ 
vate  parties. 

We  would  beg  to  call  your  Lordship's  attention,  in  a  The  go. 
jBpecial  manner,  to  the  compilation  of  English  Po^^Th^"^- 
lately  published  by  the  Irish  Education  Commissioners,  mitted 
Of  ike  book  itself  we  say  nothing.    But,  though  piracy  P**""^^ 
be  its  foundation,  it  is  rather  singular  that  the  compiler 
should  seem  not  to  know  that  there  is  such  an  Act  on 
the  Statute  Book  as  the  5  &  6  Yict.,  cap.  45 ;  and  not  to 
suspect  that  his  bold  infringement  of  the  rights  it  has 
secured  might  be  followed  by  actions  at  law,  and  the  sup- 
pression of  the  book,  at  least  in  its  present  shape.     But, 
though  he  may  be  ignorant  of  the  fact,  your  Lordship 
cannot  fail  to  be  aware  that  the  Commissioners  have 
already  had  to  pay  no  inconsiderable  sum  for  similar  in- 
vasions of  private  property.* 

Under  the  impression  that  it  was  in  the  contemplation  Govem- 
of  the  Government  to  sanction  the  establishment  of  a  fora^^iSt. 
printing  press  in  London,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Com-  ing  press 
mittee  of  Council  on  Education,  Mr.  Longman  addressed,  f^^  gohool 
on  the  13th  of  March,  1848,  a  letter  to  Sir  Charles  l>o<>k8- 
Trevelyan,  in  which  he  pointed  out  the  injurious  effects  jHshbook- 
of  such  a  proceeding^;  and  in  which  he  ftirther  stated,  seUer. 
that  the  similar  proceedings  of  the  Government  in  Lreland 
had  made  the  Irish  booksellers  the  poorest  of  their  class ; 
that  bankruptcy  had  been  brought  to  their  doors;  and, 

•  In  one  ease,  at  least,  £Q00  of  public  money  was  paid  by  the  govern- 
ment to  compromise  a  case  of  piracy !  In  the  case  of  Mr.  M.  Cross,  the 
jmblishers  i^jored  by  him  have,  as  yet»  received  no  pecnniuy  saUsfac- 
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that  the  Irish  people  were  being  edueated  at  the  expense 
and  to  the  ruin  of  those,  by  whose  interyention  they  had 
been  supplied  with  the  means  of  reading  and  improve^ 
ment 

It  is,  we  hope^  unnecessary  to  say  more  to  procure  the 
favour  of  your  Lordship's  early  attention  to  this  matter. 
We  cannot  doubt  that  the  importation  into  Great  Britain 
imd  the  Colonies  of  books  manufactured  in  Ireland  at  the 
public  expense  will  be  put  an  end  to.  There  is  here 
no  want  of  Educational  Books  produced  under  a  system 
of  Iree  competition,  tod»  oonaequently,  of  the  cheapest 
^d  best  kind.  And  we  feel  confident  you  will  not  permit 
thi^  sound  system  to  be  interfered  with  by  a  monopoly 
'  lystem  founded  on  the  produce  of  taxation. 

W^  have  the  honor  to  remain,  my  Lord, 
Your  Loipdship*8 

Most  obedient  Servants, 
LoNaMAN  8c  Co., 


To  the  Right  HonarabU 
Lord  John  Btusell, 

wC.  WO,  WO, 

Douming-street. 


Paternoster-row  ; 
John  Mumuy, 

Albemarle-street. 


Dowziing-Atreet)  J&tuuurjr  Ttb^  185a 

G^VTLBHEN, — ^I  am  desired  by  Lord  John  Russell  to 
aQquaint  you  that  your  letter  of  the  7th  ult.  was  duly 
received,  a^d  is  now  under  consideration. 

I  have  the  honor  to  bo,  Gentbmen, 
Your  obedient  Servant, 

R.  W.  Gbby/ 

Jftfttirf .  Lqngaan  and  J-  Murray* 
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London,  Pebrtiny  l^i  1^50. 

Mt  Lobi>i«— We  beg  to  offinr  our  beet  thanks  to  your 
Lordship  for  the  aehnowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  the 
letter  whioh  we  had  the  honor  to  address  to  you  on  the 
7th  of  December  last 

Though  loath  to  eneroaoh  on  your  Taluable  timei  ws 
would  beg  again  to  draw  your  Lordship's  attentitm  to 
the  inportant  subject  which  we  yentnred  to  bring  nndttr 
your  notice  in  the  letter  now  referred  to ;  and  we  trust 
that  we  may,  at  no  very  distant  period^  have  the  sstii^* 
betion  of  hearing  that  the  gricTanee,  of  which  we  hate 
so  much  reason  to  complain^  has  been^  or  will  be,  re* 
moved,  or  materially  abated. 

The  piracies  oommitted  upon  our  property,  and  that  of  ^^  pu^r 
oiher  publishers  (alluded  to  in  our  letter  of  the  7th  ol^X 
DecemberX  hsTe  been  admitted  by  Mt.  Maurice  Cross, 
Secretary  to  the  Lrish  Education  Commissioners*  But  we 
aire  unwilling  that  his  offences,  however  grave,  should  be 
mixed  up  with  the  question  in  regard  to  th^  publication  Of 
books  at  tilie  public  expense  by  the  Lish  Government 
And,  should  y(Hut  Lordship,  as  we  iain  hope  will  be  the 
case,  satisfactorily  dispose  of  this  question,  it  will  be  easy 
to  deal  with  Ifr,  Cross. 

The  extent  to  which  books  produced  at  the  public  ex-  Th«  extent 
pense  in  Ireland  are  sold  in  England,  is  i»:actically  brought  j^^  ^"' 
under  the  notice  of  Messrs*  Longman  and  Co.,  the  Agents 
for  supplying  the  Schools  under  the  inspection  of  tlie 
Committee  c^  Council  on  Education.  And  they  find  that 
the  books  printed  for  the  Irish  Commissioners  of  Educa- 
tion, supplied  to  schools  in  England  patronised  by  the 
English  Commissioners,  amount  to  about  a  foubth  part 
of  the  whole;  and  this  quantity  is  exclusive  of  those 
sold  by  the  agents  of  the  Irish  Commissioners  in  London 
and  elsewhere. 

Now,  we  beg  to  assure  your  Lordship  that  We  should 
be  the  last  persons  in  the  world  to  say  a  word  against  this 
importatim,  though  it  wer6  ten  tune^  gretter,  W#r6  the 
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imported  books  produced  by  private  parties  in  Ireland  at 

their  own  risk.     But  your  Lordship  knows  that  such  is 

!rhe  go.     toot  the  case.      They  are  produced  by  monopolists,  sup- 

vernment  ported  at  the  public  expense,  and  are  recommended  and 

patronised  .by  Govemment.    And,  though  we  should  not 

fear  the  competition  of  private  parties  coming  into  the 

field  under  the  same  circumstances  as  ourselves,  you  will 

not  be  surprised  when  we  confess  our  inability  to  contend 

With  parties  to  whom  expense  is  no  object;  who  do  not 

fonndedon  trade   upon  their  own  funds,   but  upon  funds,  derived 

taxation     jg^^m  those  taxes  to  which  we  have  to  contribute  our  full 

and  plan- 

der.  Bhare ;  whose  works,  how  indifferent  soever,  are  patr<mi8ed 

by  Gov^nment ;  and  whose  losses  of  every  sort — ^iiicluding 
the  damages  paid  to  those  whose  property  they  have  pur* 
loined — are  all  made  good  out  of  the  National  Exchequer. 
Private  enterprise  can  do  much;  but  it  would  be  unreason- 
able to  expect  that  it  i^ould  successfully  make  head 
Against  such  fearful  odds. 

We  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  suppose  that  your  Lord- 
ship will  ever  be  induced  to  give  your  powerful  sanction  to 
the  continuance  of  such  a  system.  Besides  being  completely 
at  variance  with  all  those  principles  of  which  your  Lordship 
has  been  so  distinguished  a  supporter,  it  occasions  the  waste 
A  waste  of  and  misapplication  of  the  public  revenue,  and  inflicts  an 
puWic  re-  irreparable  injury  on  a  class  which  Statesmen  and  great 
an  injui7    Ministers  have  sometimes  thought  worthy  of  their  patron^ 
industiT^    age,  and  which  is,  at  all  events,  entitled  to  fair  play. 

We  have,  my  Lord, 
The  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect, 

Your  Lordship's  most  obedient  Servants, 
Longman  &  Co., 

Patemo8te]MX)w ; 

John  Mubbat, 

Albemarle-Btreet* 
To  the  Bight  Honorable 

Lord  John  Russelh  dtc,  de.  dc. 
Doivning-Btreet. 

Of  this  Letter  no  acknowledgment  ww  reoeivedr 
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.     London,  February  20th,  1851. 

My  Lord, — The  assumption  of  the  fiinctions  of  pub* 
Ushers  by  Government  being,  as  regards  the  Bookselling 
Trade  and  the  public,  a  circumstance  of  much  import- 
ance; we  hope  we  may  be  excused  for  again  bringing  the 
matter  under  your  Lordship's  notice. 

We  shall  not,  however,  on  this  occasion  trouble  your 
Lordship  with  any  reference  to  the  reasons  why  we  hold 
it  to  be  impossible,  taking  every  thing  into  account,  for  a 
Government  to  produce  books,   or  any  thing  else,  so 
cheaply,  and  of  so  good  a  quality,  as  private  individuals. 
Your  Lordship's  entire  policy  shows  that  you  are  fuUy  Heavy  cost 
impressed  with  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of  this  grand  jJt^^ 
principle.     The  absence  of  special  protection  to  any  de-  by  gfovem- 
partment  of   industry  is   a  principle  which   has  been"^®"** 
adopted  by  your  Lordship's  Government.    li  has  been 
justly  considered  that  such  branches  of  industry  as  can- 
not maintain  themselves  without  public  support  are  tm* 
suitable  to  the  country,  and  had  better  be  abandoned. 

But  if  there  be   one  department  which,  more  than  p^^jiic 
another,  may  be  safely  left  to  public  competition,  the  pro-  competi- 
duction  of  school  books  is  liiat  very  department.    Men  ^^ 
of  tiie  highest  acquirements  have,  for  centuries  past,  and  bettorthan 
more  especially  in  our  own  times,    devoted  their  bestj^^^^^. 
energies  to  their  compilation;  while  all  classes  of  pub-  nopoiyfor 
Ushers  hav6  spared  no  expense,  and  made  every  effort,  to  duc^  of 
bring  them  before  the  pubUc,  with  every  advantage  oft^®^st 
embellishment,  and  in  every  variety  of  form,  and  at  every  books. 
price.     School  books  constitute,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most 
important  departments  of  our  Uterature ;    and  are  not 
suipassed  in  number,  in  abiUty,  and  suitableness  to  their 
objecL    In  some  peculiar  departments  oi  Uterature  the 
aadstance  of  Government  may,  sometimes,  perhaps,  be 
necessary,  or  not  very  objectionable.    But  in  the  pro- 
duction of  school  books  it  is  quite  as  superfluous  and 
uncalled  for»  as  it  would  be  in  the  production  of  caUcoes 
cr  cambnca* 
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And  such  being  the  case,  may  we  venture  to  ask  on 
what  principle  is  it  that  your  Lordship's  Government  has 
interfe-     began  and  continues  to  manufacture  school  books  ?    It 
chievo^**  surely  cannot  be  maintained  that  there  was  any  want  of 
in  its        such  books  whon  Government  commenced  its  operations, 
effects.      ^^  ^^^  ^^  Government  books  really  cost  less,  or  are 
more  original,  or  better,  than  those  produced  by  private 
parties.  It  appears,  therefore,  extraordinary  that  Govern- 
ment should  have  thought  it  expedient  to  interfere  with 
our  business.    Interference  has  been  abandoned  wherd  it 
had  been  long  acted  upon,  and  where,  perhaps,  something 
might  be  found  to  say  in  its  favour,  to  be  introduced  into 
a  department  where  it  was  altogether  unknown,  where  it 
was  not  asked  for,  and  where  we  believe  it  can  be  produc* 
tive  only  of  Qiischief  . 
The  go-         The  bane  of  the  system  pursued  by  your  Lordship's 
^^2T    Government  is,  that  you  not  only  produce  books  at  the 
»*le  ^0^    public  cost,  which  had  better  be  produced  by  individuals, 
go^or     hut  that,  how  bad  soever  these  books  may  be,  you  force  a 
^^-  sale  for  them.    In  Ireland  it  is  substantially  stipulated 

that  the  Government  books  shall  be  used  in  the  schools 
assisted  by  Govenunent,  and  the  same  system  is  being 
introduced  here.  The  injustice  of  such  a  system  to 
independent  authors  and  publishers  is  obvious ;  but  it  is 
obviously  as  ui^ust  to  the  schools,  the  scholars^  and  the 
public. 
Board  of  Perhi^  your  Lordship  may  not  be  awai'e  that  the 
becolSe^  first  volume  of  a  work  on  mathematics,  produced  by  and 
pubinhers.  at  the  expense  of  Government,  has  lately  been  introduced, 
to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  work,  into  the  schools 
under  the  Board  of  Ordnance.  We  know  nothing  of  the 
merits  of  this  book ;  but  it  must  be  very  excellent  indeed 
if  it  be  better  than  many  such  works  already  in  existence. 
But  though  it  were,  as  it  may  be,  far  below  the  best  of  the 
existing  books  of  the  same  dass,  its  position  and  its  sale 
ixt^  notwithstanding,  secured.  It  cannot  be  expected 
tiiiat  those  by  whom  it  has  been  compiled  should  dismiss 
it  to  make  way  for  others.    That  would  be  a  eonleisioai 
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of  inferiority  on  their  part,  wliieh  is  about  the  very  last 
confession  any  one  is  disposed  to  make. 

Suppose  that  an  elementary  work  on  mathematics  wart  i^ie  effect 
published  by  Sir  John  Herschel :  it  would  be  certain  to  yemment 
command,  as  it  would  deserve,  the  suffirages  of  all  th#  P^"^.^"*^' 
mathematicians  of  Europe  ;   and  it  would  be  equally  exclude 
certain  to  be  excluded  from  the  schools  under  the  Board  J«^ 
of  Ordnance.     The  latter  may,  it  is  true,  be  supplied  with 
i  very  inferior  work :  but  this  work,  whatever  it  may  be, 
Jias  been  produced  by  a  protig^  of  the  Board ;  and  were 
it  discarded^  the  whole  impression  would  be  lost,  or  be 
worth  only  ^o  fnuch  waste  paper. 

And  is  it  fair  or  reasonable  that  woifa  printed  by  the  iigustice 
Education  Commissioners  in  Ireland,  or  the  Boiurd  of  J^^^J, 
Ordnance,  are  to  have  a  sale  secured  for  them,  how  unde-  proceed- 
serving  soever  they  may  be  of  such  patronage  ?     The  *°^* 
copipetition   of  private  individuals  can  make  no    way 
against  such  palpable  favoritism.    Government  produces, 
at  an  enormous  expense,  a  work,  good^  bad>  or  indifferent^ 
original  or  pirated  &om  others,  as  the  case  xaay  be,  an4 
it  provides  a  market  for  such  work,  where  it  cannot  be 
disturbed  by  the  competition  of  any  other  work,  though 
it  should   be   incomparably   better   and   incomparably 
cheaper. 

We  have  a  confident  belief  that  your  Lordship  is  not 
aware  of  the  injustice  thus  inflicted  on  the  publishers  of 
books,  and  we  hope  that  you  will  disapprove  of  a  system 
which  appears  to  us  to  admit  neither  of  apology  nor  of 
defence. 

Still,  however,  this  system  is  maintained,  and  is  scatter-  '^^j^^^' 
ing  its  seeds  and  spreading  its  roots  on  all  sides.    And  case  to  be 
as  we  have  yet  to  learn  why  publishers  should  be  treated  ^^^^ 
differently  from  all  other  classes,  and  why  the  taxes  which  parlia- 
we  pay  should  be  employed  to  destroy  our  business,  we  ™®°*- 
shall  take  leave  to  submit  our  case  to  tiie  consideration  of 
Parliament   We  do  so  in  the  belief  that  your  Lordship  will 
concur  with  us  in  the  view  we  have  taken  of  this  matter ; 
and  that  you  will  abate  the  grievances  of  which  we  have 
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(to  much  reason  to  complain.  We  seek  no  favours.  All 
we  ask  is,  that  Government  should  act  by  literature  as  it 
acts  by  other  things;  that  is,  that  it  should  leave  the 
manufacture  and  the  choice  of  books  .to  private  competi- 
tion and  the  opinion  of  the  public. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect, 
My  Lord, 
Your  Lordship's  most  obedient  Ser^'ants9 
LONGMAK  &  Co., 

Patemo8t«r-row ; 
John  Murray, 

Albemarle-street. 
To  the  Right  Honarahle 
Lard  John  Eu$$ell, 
dc  dtc.  dte. 


Downing-street,  Febnury  21, 1851. 

Sir, — ^I  am  desired  by  Lord  John  Bussell  to  acknow* 
ledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  SOth  mst.,  and  of  the 
accompanying  memorial 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
Arthur  Bussell. 
T,  Longman,  Esq* 
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STATEMENT 


C0MMIS6I0NEB8  OF  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN 
ISELAND, 

ItELATIYE  TO  THE  COMPIULTION,  PRINTING,  PUBLICATION,  AND 
BALE  OF  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


To  his  Excellency  Qeorge  William  Frederick^  Earl  of 
Clarendon^  K,G.,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

May  IT   PLEASE  YOUR  E^CELLENCr, 

L — Our  attentioii  having  been  directed  to  the  correspond*  The  Lord 
ence  of  Messrs.  Longman  &  Co.  and  Mr.  Murray,  with  ^^^'^ 
Lord  John  Bussell,  on  the  subject  of  the  '*  Publication  of  quesu  the 
School  Books  by  Goyemment  at  the  public  expense,"  and  ^^^^is- 
your  Excellency  having  requested  us  to  report  thereon  Natiooal 
for  your  information,  we  beg  leave  to  submit  to  you  the  ^*^^^*j?°* 
following  statement.  on  the  cot- 

11. — One  of  the  first  and  most  important  duties  we  had  5^^"^^ 
to  discharge,  after  the  formation  of  our  Board  in  1831,  Messrs. 
was  to  select  and  publish  a  series  of  elementary  works  for  ^^^^l 
the  use  of  all  the  schools  under  our  management.    It  was  Mr.MaiTaj 
soon  found  that  no  department  of  our  labours  was  sur-  johL^ta- 
rounded  by  so  many  difficulties  as  the  composition  and  HeU. 
compilation  of  suitable  books,  in  harmony  with  the  most  tion  mcT^ 
improved  methods  of  instruction,  adapted  to  the  compre-  pnbiica- 
hensive  system  of  education  we  were  appointed  to  admin*  p^er 
ister,  and  acceptable  in  a  moral  and  religious  point  of  J^h^i 
view  to  all  classes  and  denominations.    These  difficulties  of  the  f^t 
were  increased  by  the  contentions  of  political  parties,  and  f^J^??  ^ 
the  divisions  of  religious  sects  in  Ireland.  Lord  Stanley,  missionen 
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attliecom-  in  his  letter  addressed  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Leinster 
ment  of     in  1B31,  laid  it  down  as  a  fundamental  regulation,  that  we 
theu;  pro-  should  exercise  the  most  entire  control  over  all  books  to 
1832.  ^^^"  be  used  in  the  NationalSckools  under  us,  and  thatthe  books 
intended  for  the  purpose  of  combined  literary  instruction 
should  not  be  employed  unless  under  our  express  sanc- 
tion.     In  a  document  published  in  our  First  Beport, 
explanatory  of  some  of  the  conditions  embodied  in  Lord 
Stanley's  letter,  we  stated  that  **  we  did  not  understand 
it  was  imperative  on  us  to  edit  all  books  used  in  the 
schools,  receiving  grants  out  of  the  funds  placed  at  our 
disposal  by  Parliament;  but  that  we  were  at  liberty  to 
sanction  such  books  as- might  hav«  been  previously  in  use 
in  schools,  in  behalf  of  which  applications  had  been  i^ade^ 
or  such  ad  might  be  preferred  by  the  local  patrons  and 
conductors  of  schools,  provided  we  found  nothing  objec- 
tionable in  them."  In  conformity  with  this  view  of  the  duty 
assigned  to  us,  we  sanctioned  then,  and  do  still,  several 
useful  school  books  for  general  instruction,  composed  by 
private  parties,  and  which  we  sell  to  our  schools  at  low 
prices. 
The  na-         III. — As  we  proceeded  in  this  branch  of  our  labours, 
Se"Siiu'  ^®  considered  it  necessary,  that  the  most  popular  elemen- 
hussioners  tary  works  on  education,  brought  t)ut  by  private  publishern 
a seriwiof  i^^  ^^  ^^c  of  schools,  should  be  carefully  examined.     It 
elemenu-  then  became  apparent,  that  the  majority  of  the  school- 
the^own.  books  in  geneml  circulation,  however  excellent  in  many 
respects,  were  much  too  high  in  price  and  unsuitable  fc^  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  objects  of  a  mixed  system  of 
education  (designed  to  embrace  all  religious  denomiiia- 
tions),  especially  in  a  country  so  peculiarly  circumstanced 
as  Ireland.     The  introduction  into  any  book  intended  for 
the  use  of  the  National  Schools,  of  a  single  sentence,  an 
opinion,  an  allusion,  or  even  a  word  calculated'  to  offend 
the  members  of  any  religious  communion,  would  obviously 
Jiave  impeded  the  progress  of  National  Education.     We 
adopted,  therefore,  the  only  altemafive  left,  viz.,  that  of 
preparing  and  publishing  n  collection  of  bo^s,  combining' 
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tke  efisentialrequiQites  of  clieapneBS  andmerit,  and  eapeeially 
adapted  to  the  ^stein  of  education  established  for  thr 
National  Schools.  The  following  regulation,  which  was 
in  force  from  the  commencement  of  our  operations,  shows 
dearly  that  we  never  intended  it  to  be  obligatory,  even  on 
the  patrons  of  our  own  schools,  to  use  the  books  pub* 
Ushed  or  sanctioned  by  our  authority :  ''  The  use  of  th£ 
books  published  by  the  Commissioners  is  not  compulsory ; 
but  the  titles  of  all  other  books,  which  the  conductors  of 
schools  intend  for  the  ordinary  school  business,  are  to  be 
Reported  to  the  Commissioners,  and  none  are  to  be  used  io 
which  they  object;  but  they  prohibit  such  only  as  may 
appear  to  them  to  contain  matter  objectionable  in  itself, 
or  objectionable  for  common  instruction,  as  peculiarly 
belonging  to  some  religious  denomination." 

IV. — We  anticipated  that  those  books  would  by  de-^^««*»»of 
grees  become  extensively  adopted ;  and  that  (to  use  the  miwioDM^ 
words  of  the  Commissioners  for  inquiring  into  the  state  employing 
of  Schools   in  Ireland,  in   their  Beport  published  in  Sciallyoon- 
1813,)  "  while  Education  would  be  thus  facilitated  by  »^?^g 
uniform  system  of  instruction,  the  evils  arising  from  the  Board  to 
want  of  proper  Books,  adapted  to  the  inferior  Schools,  would  fP'^P^® 
be  removed,  and  the  Children  no  longer  exposed  to  the  school 
corruption  of  morals  and  perversion  of  principles  too^^^* 
often  arising  from  the  books  actually  in  use.*'     The  next 
question  which  required  consideration  was, — ^whether  our 
Books  should  be  compiled  by  Members  of  our  own  Board, 
and  by  other  individuals  of  practical  experience  in  Edu* 
cation,    connected  with  our  Establishment,  or  else  be 
thrown  open  to  public  competition.    We  followed,  as  we 
conceive,  the  only  safe  course.     The  compilation  of  our 
Beading  Books,  and  of  other  works  bearing  upon  moral 
and  fiterary  subjects,  we  confided  to  persons  in  our  ser* 
Vice  who  were  conversant  with  the  spirit  and  working  of 
the  National  System  of  Education,  convinced  of  the 
impartiality  of  its  fundamental  principles,  aware  of  the 
difficulties  by  which  its  advancement  was  likely  to  be 
impeded,  and  nnd^ntanding  the  feelings  of  thq  people 
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for  whose  moral  elevation  and  literal^' ImptbVement  it 
was  established.  Some  Treatises  of  a  strictly  scientific 
character,  into  which  no  objectionable  matter  was  likely 
to  be  introduced,  and  which  form  only  a  very  inconsider- 
able  portion  of  the  school  books  published  by.  our 
authority,  have  been  prepared  by  Teachers  and  other 
parties,  eminently  qualified  for  the  task,  though  not  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  administration  of  our  system* 
Authors  and  publishers  have  always  had  the  privilege  of 
submitting  works  in  manuscript  to  our  examination, 
with  the  view  of  our  sanctioning  their  introduction  into  the 
National  Schools,  if  we  thought  them  suitable  for  the 
purpose.  There  are  several  books,  purchased  firom 
private  parties,  on  our  list-for  sale  at  reduced  prices,  and 
in  considerable  demand. 
Superior!-  V. — The  superior  quality  of  the  National  School  Books 
NiSond  ^^  ^®®^  denied.  That  is  a  question  long  since  settled 
school  by  the  most  competent  judges  of  educational  produc- 
tions. The  fact  of  these  books  being  issued  by  us  has, 
however,  created  a  prejudice  against  them.  Many  of 
our  opponents  have  objected  to  them  in  consequence  of 
their  exhibiting  the  peculiar  features  of  our  system, 
notwithstanding  which  they  purchase  our  books  to 
a  large  extent,  and  use  them  in  their  schools.  We  have 
employed  no  undue  means  to  bring  them  into  notice, 
and  yet  they  enjoy  an  unexampled  popularity.  They 
are  selected  by  the  Patrons  of  Poor  Schools  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  Colonies  in  preference  to  the  cheapest 
and  best  of  those  brought  into  the  market  by  private 
parties,  or  by  other  Societies,  and  some  of  them  have 
been  translated  by  Continental  writers  into  several  of 
the  European  languages.  We  have  a  right,  therefore,  to 
assume,  that  there  is  some  attraction,  or  intrinsic  merit 
in  the  books  we  have  produced,  besides  their  extreme 
cheapness,  which  has  caused  them  to  be  so  extensively 
circulated,  and  which  has  secured  for  them  the  high 
praise  of  being,  upon  the  whole,  the  best  for  their  in« 
tended  purpose  which  have  been  hitherto  published.    We 
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have  already  stated,  that  the  use  of  our  books  is  not 
compulsory,  even  in  the  schools  in  connexion  with  our 
Boai'd,  though,  in  point  of  fact,  few  others  are  used  in 
them.  But,  as  regards  Schools  for  the  Poor  in  England, 
Scotland,  Wales,  and  the  Colonies,  whether  imder  the  man- 
agement of  Churchmen,  Dissenters,  or  Roman  Catho- 
lics, it  is  impossible  to  account  for  the  large  and  increas- 
ing demand  for  them,  except  .on  the  ground,  that  they 
have  supplied  a  want  long  since  felt,  namely — good  books, 
at  a  moderate  price. 

VI. — Our  arrangements  for  printing  and  binding  the  ^lie  Nu- 
National  School  Books,  and  for  the  pm^hase  of  paper,  school 
have  not  been  unifoim.     For  some  time  after  we  engaged  ^<^^^  *re 

Flow    D1*1Dl« 

in  the  composition  and  publication  of  elementary  books  ed  and 
for  schools,  the  workmanship  was    executed,  and  the  J»o^d»a"^ 
materials  were  purchased  by  private  contract.     Smce  supplied 
the  year  1838,  the  whole  has  been  put  up  to  public  com-  ^l^^^^^ 
petition  under  the  direction  of  Her  Majesty's  Stationery  Uon. 
Office.    The  lowest  tender  is  accepted,  and  security  is 
given  for  the  due  performance   of  the   contract.     The 
superintendence  of  this  department  is,  therefore^  taken 
entirely  out  of  our  hands,  by  the  order  of  Government, 
and  transferred  to  another  branch  of  the  public  service. 
The  effect  of  this  arrangement  has  been  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  production,  and  consequently  to  lower  the  prices  of 
our  books.     The  only  right  we  retain,  and  which  we  have 
endeavoured  to  show  cannot  be  withdrawn  from  us  with 
advantage  to  the  public,  is  that  of  compiling  books  for 
the  National  Schools,  and  selecting  others  on  our  own 
responsibility  from  the  best  works  of  different  publishers. 
In  consequence  of  the  binding  of  our  books  being  per- 
fectly phun,  the  paper  of    ordinary    quality,  and   the 
demand  very  large,  the   several  contractors  employed 
can  afford  to  work  at  moderate  rates  of  profit.    By  these 
means  we  are  enabled  to  produce  our  school  books  more 
cheaply  than  private  parties.     Cheap  and  good  books  are 
absolutely  essential  in  carrying  but  a  great  scheme  of 
Rational  Education.    The  children  of   the  poor  have 
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not  the  means  to  purchase  expensive  works ;  and, 
therefore,  we  do  not  feel  justified  in  making  those  large 
profits  on  the  sale  of  our  books  to  schools  not  connected 
with  our  Board,  which  publishers  expect,  and  have  re« 
ceived  to  the  serious  loss  of  the  humbler  classes. 
Under  the  arrangement  we  have  described  for  the  print- 
ing and  binding  of  our  books,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
Messrs.  Longman  and  Mr.  Murray,  or  any  other  parties, 
from  becoming  competitors  for  the  contract.  Besides, 
if  the  allegation  be  well  founded,  that  an  individual  can 
always  produce  an  article  more  cheaply  than  the  Govern- 
ment, the  great  publishers  are  not  prevented,  with  the 
large  capital  they  have  at  their  command,  from  issuing  a 
series  of  school  books,  equal  in  quality,  at  least,  and  at 
as  low  a  price  as  our  own.  If  such  a  series  of  works 
could  be  produced,  it  is  manifest  that  they  would  be 
greatly  preferred  by  all  those  Societies  for  the  purposes 
of  Education,  which  now  purchase  our  books,  but  enter* 
tain  strong  objections  to  the  general  principles  of  our 
system. 
Terms  VII. — The  terms  on  which  our  books  are  sold  to 

whicii  the  ^^^ous  classes  of  Schools,  and  to  the  Public,  form  the 
National     next  subject  on  which  we  feel  it  necessary  to  afford  full 
Books^are  information,  especially  as  our  proceedings  in  this  respect 
sold  to       are  generally  misunderstood,  and  have  been  misrepre* 
ci^se^^of  Bented.    The  sales  of  our  books  may  be  classed  xmdet 
bchools,     the  following  heads :    first,  the    National    Schools    in 
plibiic.    ^  Ireland ;  secondly.  Schools  for  the  Poor  in  Great  Britain, 
supplied  through  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Educa- 
tion;   Schools  connected  with    Educational   Societies; 
Workhouse,  Factory,  and  Gaol  Schools ;  Schools  in  the 
Colonies,  and  Schools  under  individual  management,  the 
Patrons  or  Conductors  of  which  decline  to  receive  as- 
sistance from  any  public  Association;  thirdly,  sales  to 
the  Public,  generally.    With  regard  to  the  first  class  of 
Schools,  namely,  those  under  our  Board,  we  have  always 
sold  our  books  to  them  at  a  trifling  sum  above  the  ha^ 
cost  price.    To  all  other  descriptions  of  Schools  for  the 
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poor,  we  dispose  of  them  at  a  moderate  profit^  after  de- 
fraying the  cost  of  the  paper,  the  printing  and  binding, 
and  paying  a  variety  of  other  expenses.  On  this  im- 
portant point  we  are  surprised  that  there  should  have 
been  any  misconception.  The  fact  has  been  before  stated 
on  our  authority,  and  it  was  reiterated  in  a  note  to  out 
15th  Report.  In  regulating  the  prices  of  books  which  ' 
we  sell  to  the  public,  our  object  never  was  to  dispose  of 
them  at  the  lotoest  passible  terms,  but  at  a  remunerative 
price,  after  making  a  liberal  allowance  to  the  trade. 
Agreeably  to  this  principle,  our  practice  is  to  increase 
their  cost  price  by  100  per  cent.  We  do  not  supply 
books  to  tlie  public,  unless  application  be  made  for 
them  through  our  agents,  to  whom  we  allow  4^^  pet 
cent.  Afi;er  the  payment  of  this^  and  all  other  charges^ 
a  moderate  profit  is  left,  though  such  profit  would  not  be 
considered  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  ordinary 
publishers.  It  is  to  be  observed,  also,  that  we  do  not 
employ  soiy  factitious  means  to  Jbrce  the  sales  of  our 
books  to  the  public.  We  offer  no  undue  advantages  to 
our  agents,  nor  do  we  avail  ourselves  of  many  of  those 
facilities  which  the  great  publishers  have^  at  their  com- 
mand, and  know  so  well  how  to  use  with  effect.  The 
principle  by  which  we  have  been  governed  in  affixing  the 
prices  to  our  books  has  been  substantially  the  same^ 
since  the  conmiencement  of  our  operations,  though  it  has 
varied  in  its  application  according  to  circumstances. 
The  changes  which  have  taken  place  from  time  to  time^ 
in  the  cost  of  printing  and  binding,  in  the  price  of  paper,  . 
and  other  materials,  have  rendered  it  incumbent  on  us  to 
make  a  proportionate  reduction  in  the  prices  of  our 
books.  But,  we  repeat,  that  we  have  not  departed  from 
the  principle  already  explained,  namely,  that  of  never 
selling  our  books  to  schools  unconnected  with  our  Board, 
or  to  the  public,  at  less  than  the  first  cost,  but  uniformly 
at  prices  which  leave,  after  all  charges,  an  actual  profit. 

VIII, — ^We  have  stated  that  we  do  not  confii^®  our  sal6fe  irb^  Cota- 
of  books  to  those  which  we  compile  aix^  pjriB*-    ^n  out  xQXB«^otiwi 
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bell  books  Ksts  will  be  found  several  excellent  U'eetises,  Hie  produc- 
tionai  wid  tions  of  private  individuals^  the  value  of  which  has  been 
sch^'i       attested  by  public  opinion,  and  which  we  purchase   on 
not  pub-     very  cheap  terms  from  authors  and  publishers.     For 
co^^^u^d    ®^*^pl^>   ^®  ''^^y  fr<^^  a^  eminent  i)ubli8her's  firm  in 
by  their     Belfast,  Thomson's  "  Arithmetic,"  for  which  we  pay  in 
authority,  sheets  one  shilling  per  copy,  of  which,  when  bound,  the 
price  to  the  public  is  three  shillings  and  sixpence.  Messrs. 
Longman  themselves  supply  us  with  Thomson's    "Al- 
gebra," a  work  of  high  reputation,  at  one  and  sixpence  per 
copy  in  sheets.     The  price  to  us,  neatly  bound,  would 
probably,  be  two  shillings.     The  retail  purchaser  has  to 
pay  his  bookseller  ^ve  shillings  for  it,  a  difference  of  no 
less  than  150  per  cent.     The  wholesale  publishers,  who 
can  afford  to  sell  school-books  to  us,  and  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education  at  so  low  a  rate,  compared  with 
the  retail  price,  have,  we  presume,  a  clear  profit  on  the 
transaction.     The  books  purchased  by  us  from  authors 
and  publishei*s  are  sold  to  the  National  Schools  at  a  little 
more  than  half  price, — a  privilege  which  causes  a  large 
demand  for  them. 
Rates  of        IX. — Om*  practice  has  been  to  pay  at  a  fixed  and  liberal 
tron^ami     ^**^  ^^^  ^®  compilation  of  our  books.     The  cost  of  copy- 
copyright,  right,  to  which  authors  and  publishers  generally  look  for 
profit,  is  defrayed,  according  to  our  present  regulations, 
out  of  the  gradual  and  accumulating  profits  on  the  sale  of 
successive  editions  of  each  book.     It  is  not  paid  for  by  a 
large  additional  charge  on  the  first  edition  of  every  new 
book  we  publish.     The  effect  of  this  would  be  to  make 
our  publications  much  dearer  than  they  ought  to  be  for 
schools  attended  by  the  poor.     Our  object  is  attained,  if 
the  profits  arising  from  the  sales  of  our  works  ultimately 
cover    the    prime   cost    of   their  production,  including 
the  outlay  for  copjrright,  and  all  other  charges. 
Receipts        X.— In   estimating  the  pecuniary  loss  alleged  to  be 
and  Ex-     sustained  by  the  publishers  from  the  arrangements  which 
for^Books  the  Government  have  heretofore  permitted  us  to  adopt, 
iniuo.     the  following   facts  should  not    be   overlooked.      Our 
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expenditure  for  paper,  and  for  printing  and  binding  the 
National  School  books,  including  the  piuchase  of  school 
requisites  for  the  year  ending  the  Gist  of  March  1850, 
was  ^14,370  9s.  9rf.  ;  for  books  bought  of  various 
publishers  for  circulation,  along  witli  our  own,  at  a  re- 
duced price,  dB4,584  135.  4rf.;  the  amount  received  from  the 
sales  was  £13,916  155.  4d. ;  the  cost  thereof  to  the  nation 
was  £6,758  75.  9d.  only.  The  total  amount  of  our  sales 
to  the  public  for  the  year,  ending  81st  December,  1849, 
was  only  £2,888  55.  4d.  The  loss,  therefore,  of  the  pub- 
lishers, in  the  year  we  have  specified,  in  consequence  of 
our  having  the  privilege  of  selling  books  to  the  public 
must  have  been  very  small  in  amount.  On  the  sum  we 
have  stated  it  was  only  the  net  profit,  which  several  pub- 
lishers and  booksellers  would  have  divided  among  them 
within  the  period  of  one  year.  It  is  to  be  observed,  also, 
that  our  receipts  for  books  sold  to  the  public  through  our 
agents  have  never  amounted  to  £8,000.  If  the  publishers 
had  authority  to  sell  our  school  books  at  the  high  prices 
they  usually  charge  for  similar  works,  their  profit  updii 
each  particular  book  would,  we  admit,  be  much  greater 
than  ours,  but  the  number  of  books  sold  at  the  high 
prices  would  be  diminished  in  at  least  as  great  a  pro- 
portion. 

XI. — We  think  it  right  to  observe,  that  the  Committee  School 
of  the  Kildare-place  Society,  during  the  period  they  re-  f^^^l^igj 
ceived  an  annual  grant  from  Parliament,  published   a  and  sold 
number    of  elementary  works  which    tliey    distributed  J^j^^; 
amongst  their  schools  as  free    grants,  and  which  tliey  place  Soci* 
sold  to  other  schools  in  Ireland,  England,  and  Scotland,  ^*^* 
and  also  to  the  public  at  a  profit.     In  addition  to  their 
school  books,  they   compiled   for   School   Libraries    a 
series  of  100  publications,  for  which  they  had  an  extensive 
sale  in  England,  as  well  as  in  this  coimtiy,  and  which 
were  brought   into  the  market  at  prices  much    lower 
than  books  of  the  same  class  produced  by  private  parties. 
We  are  not  aware  that  any  of  the  publishers  made  tliese 
proceedings  of  the  Kildare-place  Society  tUe  subject  of  a 
special  complaint  to  the  Government  ^^^  to  Pai-Uament. 
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Charge  of  xil. — The  publishers  have  referred  toonecase  in  whichw6 
agSmtthe  ^Mwl  to  pay  ifi600  out  of  the  public  money  to  stopa  threaten- 
Commis-  ed  prosecution  for  piracy.  This  factwe  do  not  deny.  The 
National  oircmnstances  connected  with  it  admit  of  a  satisfactory  ex- 
Education,  planation.  The  majority  of  our  bookswere  published  seyen- 
in  one  case  f  l..  ,  .    ,       i.  i     i  ». 

where       teen  years  ago.    Smce  that  period  a  few  only  have  been 
piddb''^  added  to  the  list  Amongst  those  comprised  in  the  original 
of  compro.  smes  was  a  treatise  on  Arithmetic,  drawn  up  by  the  then 
^^^        superintendent  of  our  Model  School,  a  person  of  consider- 
able reputation  and  skill  as  a  teacher,  and  who  had  assisted 
in  eompiling  several  of  our  reading  books.    A  portion  of 
this  treatise  was  alleged  to  be  a  piracy  from  a  similar 
work  brought  out  under  the  joint  Editorship  of  two  gentle- 
men, one  of  whom  was  connected  with  the  "  British  and 
Foreign  School   Society"  in  London.     Their  publishers 
threatened  to  take  legal  proceedings  against  us  for  peco^ 
niary  compensation.     Having  fully  considered  all  the 
eircumstances  of  the  case,  and  without  coming  to  a  deci* 
sion  on  the  legal  bearings  of  the  question,  we  deemed  it 
expedient  to  submit    the    matter  to  arbitration.     The 
award  was  £600, — a  sum  much  larger  than  we  anticipated, 
—but  it  was  made  on  the  express  stipulation  that  we 
should  retain  the  right  of  selling  the  work,  without  ex- 
punging those  portions  of  it  which  were  stated  to  have 
been  copied.    It  was  decided  by  the  arbitrators  that  the 
award  clearly  gave  to  both  parties  the  right  to  print  their 
req^ective  works.    In  fact,  the  money  paid  by  us  was  not 
merely  to  compensate  the  editors  of  a  work,  who  con- 
ceived their  property  interfered  with,  but  to  furchase  the 
unquestioned  right  of  publishing  and   selling  an  Arith- 
metic prepared  by  one  of  our  own  oflficers,  but  contain- 
ing a  portion  of  matter,   which,  it  was  affirmed,  other 
parties  had  originally  published.     This  work  is  stiU  sold 
to  our  schools  in  its  original  form,  and  continues  to  be  in 
considerable  demand. 
Chaise  of      XIII. — ^Messrs.  Longman  and  Mr.  Murray  call  the 
P^^y       attention  of  the  Government,  in  a  special  manner,  to  a 
Editor  of   work  published  by  us   about  two    years  ago,  entitled 
the  " Bio. « Biographical    Sketches,"    and    "Selections  from  the 
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BritiBh  Poets."  Their  allegation  is,  that  this  book  is  graphical 
based  upon  piracy,  and  an  invasion  of  their  private  pro-  ^^ «  g®!' ' 
perty.  The  grounds  on  which  this  charge  is  made  differ  lections 
materially  from  those  in  the  first  case,  the  particiilars  of^^^ 
which  we  have  explained.  The  facts  relating  to  the  pub-  Poets.** 
Ucation  of  the  "  Selections  from  the  Poets"  are  these.  The 
deficiency  of  our  National  School  Teachers  in  a  know- 
ledge of  English  literature  had  been  the  subject  of  obser- 
vation in  some  of  the  Reports  of  our  Inspectors.  It  was 
suggested  that  a  compilation  of  the  best  pieces,  from  our 
most  distingtdshed  poets,  accompanied  by  Biographical 
Sketches  of  their  authors,  and  criticisms  on  their  works, 
selected  from  the  leading  Reviews,  and  other  critical 
Works,  would  supply  to  some  extent  a  want  which  had 
been  long  felt.  Appreciating  the  importance  of  such  a 
work,  if  judiciously  drawn  up,  we  confided  to  Mr.  Maurice 
Cross,  one  of  our  Secretaries,  the  task  of  preparing  it  for 
the  pres8>  subject  to  our  revision  and  approval.  We 
were  aware  that  he  was  hot  without  experience  in  the 
laborious  duties  of  a  Compiler,  having  edited,  in  1881, 
"  Selections  from  the  Edinburgh  Review,''  for  the  Messrs 
Longman.  We  placed  confidence  in  his  literary  taste 
and  judgment ;  and  the  fact  of  his  official  connexion  with 
the  Board  in  the  important  and  arduous  situation  which 
he  has  filled  for  the  last  twelve  years,  qualified  him,  in 
our  opinion,  to  execute  the  imdertaking  with  credit  to 
himself  and  benefit  to  our  schools.  His  work  has  been 
peculiarly  acceptable  to  those  for  whose  instruction  it 
was  specially  compiled,  and  it  has  been  favorably  received 
by  the  pubUe.  We  think  it  necessary  to  observe,  that 
the  pecimiary  arrangements  we  made  with  Mr.  Cross, 
differed  in  no  respects  from  those  entered  into  by  us,  at 
various  times,  witii  other  persons  officially  connected  with 
our  establishment,  whom  we  had  on  previous  occasions 
employed  to  edit  school  books.  In  the  preparation  of 
lus  work  he  disclaimed  all  pretensions  to  originality.  It 
is  avowedly  a  compilation.  The  name  of  the  author  is 
appended  to  each  specimen  of  his  poetical  works,  and 
also  to  every  extract  from   numerous  Criticisms  and 
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Biographies  selected  from  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly 
Reviews,  and  from  a  variety  of  other  sources.  We  quote 
the  following  passages  from  the  Editor's  Pl'efaces,  be- 
cause they  show,  that  there  was  no  attempt  on  his  part  to 
represent  the  work  as  in  any  respect  original: — "  In  bor- 
rowing freely  from  the  critical  writings  of  living  authors," 
the  Editor  observes,  "  he  has  only  done  so  for  tiie  purpose 
of  illustration,  and  in  the  hope,  that  his  readers  may  be 
induced  to  peruse  the  works  from  which  his  quotations 
have  been  taken."  In  another  paragraph  he  remarks, — 
"  It  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  the  few  selections  from 
our  modem  poets,  of  whose  works  tlie  copyright  may  not 
have  expired,  have  already  been  before  the  public  in 
almost  all  the  most  popular  of  our  school  collections  of 
poetrj%  some  of  them  many  years  ago.  It  is  presumed, 
therefore,  that  their  re-appearance  in  the  present  volumes 
will  not  be  detrimental  in  any  respect  to  the  interest  of 
authors  or  publishers.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  the  perusal  of  these  specimens  will  tend  to  a  more 
extensive  purchase  of  the  numerous  editions  of  our 
standard  poetry,  which,  happily  for  the  mental  improve- 
ment of  tlie  people,  are  now  in  course  of  publication,  in  a 
convenient  form,  and  at  a  moderate  price."  After  this 
cpndid  and  explicit  acknowledgment,  the  question  to 
be  fairly  considered  is,  what  injury  has  he  done,  which 
can  demand  pecuniary  compensation.  It  is  true  he  has 
boiTowed  largely  from  living  authors  without  first  ob- 
taining the  distinct  permission  of  those  who  have  em- 
barked capital  in  the  publication  of  their  works.  In 
omitting  to  ask  a  favour^  which  had  been  granted  without 
hesitation  to  other  compilers  of  similar  collections  of 
extracts,  no  discourtesy  was  intended.  We  could  not 
have  supposed  that  the  publication  of  the  "  Biographical 
Sketches,"  and  **  Selections  from  the  Poets,"  would  have 
the  effect  of  diminishing  the  sale  of  any  of  tlie  original 
works,  from  wliich  the  Editor  has  taken  his  materials. 
If  there  had  been  any  real  risk  of  this  kind,  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive,  why  the  privilege  of  republishing  selections 
from  our  modem  Poets,  Biographers,  and  Critics  should 
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have  been  giyen  on  any  occasion  by  the  authors  and 
publishers.  Our  reading  books,  which  have  been  for 
so  many  years  before  the  public,  contain  several  prose 
and  poetical  pieces  taken  from  authors  of  whose  pro- 
ductions the  copyright  has  not  yet  expired.  No 
complaint  that  we  are  aware  of,  has  been  made  in 
these  instances,  that  we  have  improperly  appropriated 
the  fruits  of  their  intellectual  labours,  and  injured  the 
sale  of  their  property.  We  regard  our  four  thousand 
five  hundred  National  Schools  as  "  Manufactories  of 
future  Readers"  We  anticipate  that  of  the  half  million 
of  children  attending  them,  a  considerable  number 
will  acquire,  through  the  mediiun  of  our  books,  a 
taste  for  the  best  productions  in  English  literature, 
whether  in  prose  or  poetry,  and  that,  ultimately, 
they  may  be  in  a  position  to  become  purchasers  of 
our  standard  authors,  whose  works,  several  eminent 
publishers  have,  at  length,  found  it  their  interest  to 
bring  out  in  a  series  of  sixpenny  and  shilling  volumes, 
as  treasures  for  the  Poor  Man's  Library !  In  truth,  no 
persons,  except  the  poor  themselves,  have  so  direct  an 
interest  in  the  circulation  by  us  of  cheap  school  books 
among  the  poor,  as  the  booksellers  themselves.  For 
every  cheap  primer  that  is  used  by  the  poor  child,  and 
which  may  be  sold  by  us  to  the  school  100  per  cent, 
lower  than  the  booksellers  would  supply  it,  that  child, 
when  he  becomes  a  man,  will  assuredly  expend  in  the 
general  book  market  twenty  times  the  value  of  his  school 
books  in  the  purchase  of  other  books  from  them ; — ^books, 
which,  without  our  cheap  education,  the  poor  would  never 
have  the  power  to  read,  or  the  booksellers  the  oppor- 
tunity to  sell.  And  this  reasoning  ought  to  satisfy  the 
great  publishers,  even  supposing  that  we  really  subjected 
them  to  the  loss  of  the  poor  school  market  which,  but 
for  us,  they  assume,  would  be  enjoyed  by  them.  But  the 
truth  is  that  we  do  not  exclude  tiiem  from  a  market  which 
they  would  supply  were  it  not  for  our  competition.  The 
eheapness  of  our  publications  calls  into  existence  a  de- 
mand for  books  in  the  poorest  schools,  ft^d  thi»  d^xs^»^* 
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n«ter  arose  till  our  cheap  books  were  produced  by  ns. 
It  would  for  the  most  part  cease  to  exist  as  soon  as 
those  cheap  books  were  withdrawn  from  circulation.  In 
concluding  our  observations  on  this  charge,  we  have  only 
to  add,  that  if  Messrs.  Longman,  Mr.  Murray,  or  any  of 
the  other  publishers  who  feel  themselves  aggrieved,  had 
intimated  to  us  their  desire  that  we  should  omit,  in  a 
fature  edition  of  the  ''  Biographical  Sketches"  and 
'^  Selections  from  the  British  Poets,"  particular  extracts 
which  we  have  taken,  with  acknowledgment,  from  modem 
works,  we  should  have  at  once  acceded  to  their  request ; 
and  we  do  not  consider  ourselves,  even  now,  released 
from  this  obligation,  if  they  make  us  acquainted  with 
their  wishes. 

Having  brought  to  a  close  the  narrative  of  our  pro- 
ceedings relative  to  "  The  Publication  of  School  Books  by 
Government  at  the  Public  Expense,"  we  do  not  consider  it 
necessary  to  review  in  detail  all  the  statements  contained 
in  the  correspondence  of  Messrs.  Longman  and  Mr. 
Murray.  The  principal  objections  they  make  to  the 
course  we  have  pursued,  have  been  answered  in  the  pre- 
ceding explanations.  All  that  we  now  deem  requisite  is  to 
make  a  few  general  observations.  The  publishers  state, 
that  ''Government  has  established  a  manufactory  of 
school  books  in  Ireland.  These  books,  produced  by 
irresponsible  parties,  at  the  public  expense,  have  not  only 
the  patronage  of  the  Commissioners  of  Educaticm  in 
Ireland,  but  are  now  largely  introduced  into  England. 
Such  proceedings  are  obviously  inconsistent  with  all 
sound  principle ;  and,  while  they  are  subversive  of 
the  rights,  and  injurious  to  the  interests,  of  private 
persons  engaged  in  the  composition  and  publication  of 
school  books,  they  are  not  less  injurious  to  the  scholars 
and  the  public."  They  ftirther  complain  that  we  **  under- 
sell the  booksellers  by  producing  an  inferior  article 
which  we  sell  at  le$s  than  co$t  jpriee,  and  pay  the  difiinr- 
ence  out  of  the  puhlio  pur9er  **  It  surely  cannot 
be  maintained,"  they  remark,  ''that  there  was  any 
want  of  school  books  wh^  GovenuEent  eommeaced  its 
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operationa,  or  that  the  Govenmient  books  really  cost  less, 
or  were  more  originaly  or  better  than  those  produced  by 
private  parties/'  If  it  be  impolitio,  as  a  general  principle, 
to  interfere  with  the  sound  principle  of  private  competi- 
tion, we  have  shown  that  we  have  done  so  only  to  an 
extent  which  the  necessity  of  the  case  justified.  We 
hold  that  if  a  system  of  education  upheld  by  means  of 
Grants  from  the  State,  whether  in  England  or  Ireland, 
be  justifiable,  that  if  it  be  right  and  politic  to  train 
and  aidow  teachers  out  of  the  public  funds,  it  is 
eqtialLy  so  to  supply  their  schools  with  cheap  and  good 
books,  produced  by  ourselves.  The  conditions  of  the 
book  market  and  the  mental  wants  of  the  humbler 
classes  fully  warrant  the  proceedings  we  have  adopted. 
Had  we  declined  following  it^  on  the  grounds  that  we 
should  be  accused  of  encroaching  upon  the  principles  of 
free  trade,  and  interfering  with  the  pecuniary  interests 
of  publishers,  we  should  have  utterly  failed  in  carrying 
out  one  of  the  primary  objects  of  National  Education. 

XIY. — The  publishers  consider  it  a  grievance,  that  the  objections 
books  printed  by  us  are  sold  so  extensively  to  schools  in  ^^j^ 
England,  and  that  we  supply  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  us  the 
whole  purchased  by  the  "  Committee  of  Council  on  Edu-  ^"^^'gj^ 
eation''  from  various  parties.      The  schools  receiving  iing  their 
grants  from  that  body  are  partly  maintained,  like  ours,  by  g^^i^j^ 
means  of  Parliamentary  aid ;  they  sell,  as  we  do,  at  reduced  England. 
prices  to  the  schoob,  the  books  they  purchase,  their 
propi^on  being  one-third,  ours  nearly  one-half  of  the 
cost.    There  is  no  difierence  in  the  principle ;  and  if  they 
prefer  our  books  to  any  others,  we  see  no  ii^ustice  in  sup- 
plying  them,  provided  that  we  realise,  as  we  do,  a  clear 
profit  by  the  sales.    Even  with  all  the  facilities  we  have 
provided  for  supplying  cheap  books,  the  poor  are  not 
able  to  be  half  8iq>pLLed   with  them.     What  would  be 
the  case  if  these  books  were  60  per  cent  dearer  ?    The 
poor  would  not  be  supplied  with  one-fourth  of  the  re- 
quisite number.    How  could  this  be  remedied  ?    In  one 
way  only — ^by  our  supplying  booka  ^^  fear  less  than  the 
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Imlf  price,  and  by  tlie  patrons  of  schools  unconnected 
with  us,  paying  hoice  as  much  money  as  they  do  at  present 
for  the  purchase  of  school  books.  As  these  patrons  are 
composed  of  some  10,000  or  more  poor  clergymen  of  the 
Established  Church  and  others,  the  tax  which  will  be 
thps  imposed  upon  their  slender  incomes  will  be  very 
considera,ble  even  at  present,  but  when  schools  are 
trebled,  as  they  must  be,  in  number,  and  the  supply  of 
books  fully  trebled  in  them,  the  tax  will  prove  intolerable. 
Next  to  the  poor  themselves,  the  clerical  patrons  of 
schools  unconnected  with  us,  are  the  class  most  deeply 
interested  in  resisting  the  demands  of  the  great  pub- 
lishers, 
injmions       XV.— K  the  Government  should,  after  full  delibera- 

con86-  ,  ,  ,  -  .  . 

quences  of  tion,  consider  it  desirable  to  interfere  with  the  arrange- 

IS!f«^l"«  ments  which  we  have  explained,  the  results  would  be  in 
rence  on  *  ' 

the  part  of  many  ways  injurious.  By  prohibiting  us  from  publishing 
^mmtnt  ^^^l^.^'  ^'  ^y  increasing  their  prices,  the  children  at- 
with  the  tending  our  schools  would  be  deprived  of  the  means  of 
^^g^  instruction ;  or,  as  the  only  alternative  left,  our  Parlia- 
ments of  mentary  grant  must  be  largely  increased.  This  would, 
missb"'  in  fact,  be  taxing  a  great  National  Institution  established 
ers.  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 

augment  the  profits  of  publishers  and  booksellers !  .We 
have  only  to  add,  that  there  is  a  large  class  of  schools 
for  the  poor  in  Ireland  and  in  Great  Britain,  the  patrons 
of  which  entertain  conscientious  objections  to  put  them 
under  any  public  Board.  They  purchase  books  from  us, 
or  from  the  "  Committee  of  Council  on  Education"  at 
very  low  rates.  Deprive  them  of  this  boon,  and  what 
will  be  the  probable  consequences?  Books  inferior  in 
quality,  and  of  a  less  satisfactory  character,  which  have 
been  driven  almost  wholly  from  circulation  by  the  cheap 
and  useful  publications  we  have  brought  out,  might 
again  find  their  way  gradually  amongst  the  humbler  classes, 
or  new  works  might  obtain  circulation  amongst  them, 
appealing  to  their  strongest  passions,  tinged  with  sec- 
tarianism, and  imbued  with  a  spirit  adverse  to  those 
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Bound  principles  which  should  be  inculcated  in  school 
books  fitted  for  carrying  out  a  system  of  National  Edu- 
cation, worthy  the  patronage  of  a  liberal  Government,  and 
the  support  of  an  enlightened  people. 

Signed  by  Order  of  the  Commissioners, 

Maurice  Cross,  )  e^^^^/^w^, 
James  Kelly,     P^'"''^^''- 


Bowningstreet,  Hay  ITth,  1851. 

Gentlemen, — ^I  beg  to  communicate  to  you  a  state- 
ment laid  before  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  by  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education. 

The  complaint  which  you-  have  repeatedly  made  of 
the  production  and  sale  of  school  books  by  Government 
seems  to  refer  almost  entirely  to  the  publication  by  the 
Irish  Commissioners  of  books  compiled  or  written  imder 
their  superintendence.  The  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education  in  England,  after  deliberation,  determined 
neithei*  to  edit  books  of  their  own,  nor  to  make  a  store  of 
books  for  use  in  the  schools  assisted  by  them.  They 
employ  Messrs.  Longman  &  Co.  as  their  agents,  and 
make  contracts  with  twenty-seven  publishers,  among 
whom  are  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in 
Ireland.  It  does  not  appear,  even  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  Messrs.  Longman,  that  the  books  of  the  Irish 
Commissioners  amount  to  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  books 
thus  recommended  in  Great  Britain. 

The  whole  question  in  fact  turns  upon  the  practice 
which  has  been  adopted  in  Ireland.  Were  the  principles 
of  free  trade  •  invoked  by  you  to  be  fully  carried  into 
effect,  I  think  you  must  admit  it  would  be  subversive  of 
the  whole  system  of  National  Education  in  Ireland.  For 
the  principle  does  not  apply  solely  to  books ;  it  applies 
equally  to  teachers.  If  it  is  wrong  to  supplant  the  "  His- 
tory of  Rogues  and  Baparees''  by  a  Treatise  on  Geography, 
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it  is  equally  wrong  to  drive  away  by  aid  of  tEe  public  funds, 
and  a  strict  monopoly,  the  hedge  school-master,  and  to 
put  in  his  place  a  person  taught  in  the  training  school  of 
Dublin. 

Lord  Stanley,  in  founding  the  Board  of  Education  in 
Ireland,  clearly  saw  the  necessity  of  examining  th^  books 
used,  and  directed  that  the  Commissioners  "should 
exercise  the  riiost  entire  control  over  all  books  to  be 
used  in  the  National ,  Schools,"  thus  excluding  the  free 
choice  of  the  separate  school  committees. 

Whether  in  carrying  into  eflfect  this  direction  the  Com- 
missioners have  done  more  than  it  was  their  duty  to  do  is 
a  question  which  is  fully  treated  in  their  Statement.  The 
sale  of  their  works  in  the  colonies  and  in  foreign  countries 
proves  at  least  that  they  are  not  of  the  inferior  quality 
which  you  ascribe  to  them.  Indeed  in  point  of  general 
reputation  it  is  certain  that  some  of  the  books  written  or 
compiled  for  the  Irish  schools  stand  very  high. 

"While,  however,  I  am  not  prepared  to  make  any  con- 
cession as  regards  the  schools  under  the  Irish  Board,  I 
am  desirous  that  no  undue  advantage  should  be  given  to 
the  books  of  the  Irish  Commissioners  in  competition  with 
the  publishers  of  books  for  the  use  of  schools  in  Great 
Britain.  The  measures  already  taken  by  the  Committee  of 
Councilhavetended  to  cheapen  school booksin  this  country 
very  considerably.  But  on  the  subject  of  ilie  price  of  the 
Irish  books^  I  have  directed  Mr.  G.  C.  Lewis,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  to  confer  with  you,  in  order  to  put  an  end 
to  any  error  or  misunderstanding  on  the  subject.  I  must, 
however,  say,  that  if  a  work  of  acknowledged  merit  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland,  I 
cannot  consent  to  prohibit  its  sale  in  order  to  give  cur* 
rency  to  other  works  of  less  intrinsic  value. 

I  huve,  &c., 
(Signed)  J.  Russell. 

Mestrs,  Longman  d  Ce. 
J,  Murraif^  Eiq. 
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32      Appendix  to  Seventeenth  Report  of  Commissioners      [1850. 
I. — Accountof  the  Receipts  and  Disbursements  of  tlic  Commissioners 


CHARGE. 

Balance  on  tho  let  of  April,  1850,    . 

Amount  received  feom  the  Treasury  on  account  of 
Votes,  ..... 

Do.  for  Books  and  Requisites  sold  to  the  National 
Schools  in  Ireland,  at  rtduced  prices :  and  to  Schools 
for  the  Poor  (unconnected  with  the  Board)  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  in  the  Colonies ;  and  to  the 
Public,  at  a  pro/it,  .... 

Do.  for  Sale  of  Wearing  Apparel,  made  up  by  the 
Female  Teachers  in  Training, 

Do.  for  Fees,  at  the  rate  of  One  Penny  per  week,  from 
Pupils  attending  the  Model  Schools  in  Marl- 

BOROrOH-STREET,  .... 

Do.  for  sale  of  Farm  Produce  from  Glasneyiv  Model 

Farm,  ..... 

Do.  for  sale  of   Garden   Produce    from  Glasnetin 

INDUSTRIAL  BCHOOL, 

Do.  for  Fees,  at  the  rate  of  One  Penny  per  week,  from 
Pupils  attending  the  West  Dublin  Model  School, 

Do.  being  Grant  made  by  the  Boarrl  towards  the  erec- 
tion of  Bundoragh  National  ScUooL  refunded  by 
the  Right  Honorable  the  Marquis  of  Sligo. 

Do.  from  Francis  Spaight,  Esq.,  towanls  building 
Derrtcastle  Model  Agricultural  SchooI, 

Do.  from  J.  Bagwell,  Esq  ,  towards  building  Gormans- 
town  Ditto.     ..... 

Do.  from  the  Right  Honorable  W.  F.  Tighe,  towards 
building  Woodstock  Ditto, 

Do.  ftrom  W.  MonseU,  Esq.,  towards  building  Tervoe 
Ditto,  ..... 

Do.  from  Peter  La  Tonche,  Esq.,  towards  building 
Lbitrim  Ditto,  .... 

Do.  from  the  Right  Honorable  Lord  Monteagle,  being 
the  balance  of  a  loan  of  £100,  obtained  under  the 
Land  Improvement  Act,  for  me  drainage  of  land 
attached  to  Mount  Trencuard  Model  Agricul- 
tural School,  ..... 

Do.  per  Patma.ster  of  Civil  Services,  but  of  the 

Reproductive  Loan  FuND,toward8  buildingMount 

Trenchard  Model  Agricultural  School,    £300    0    0 

Do.  Tervoe  Do.  300    0    0 


Do.  for  sale  of  Farm  Produce  at  Bailibboro*  Model 

Agricultural  School,  . 
Do.  for  sale  of  Farm  Produce  at  Dunmaitway  Ditto,  . 
Do.  for  sale  of  Farm  Produce  at  Glandore  Ditto,   . 
Do.  for  Rent,  tec.  of  Farms  attached  to  Agricultural 

Schools,  .  .  .  .  . 

Do.  fh)mthe  followingDisTRicT  Model  Schools, being 
the  proportion  of  the  Schools'  Fees  due  to  the 
Commissioners,  viz. : — 

Bailieboro',  . 

Ballymeha,   . 

Clonmel, 
^        Coleraine,    . 

dunmanvtat,  . 

Newrt, 

Trim. 


Do.  M  Donation  prom  J.  R 
Do.  from  various  sources, 


CoRBALLis,  Esq. 


jC    8.    d. 


53  16    5 


271  17    6 


200  0  0 

400  0  0 

200  0  0 

200  0  0 

300  0  0 

20  0  0 

600  0  0 

27  7  0 
74  18  6 

28  4  1 


10  A  9 

36  2  H 

79  19  3 

25  4  10 

43  7  4 

44  6  8 
18  4  3 


Cnrriod  forward, 


£      8.  d. 
7,416    7    9 

140,000    0    0 


13,733  17    6 


325  13  10 
805  9  6 
.•O  12  7 
103    3    5 

74    3    4 


2,085  12    3 


266  11  2 
90  0  0 
42  19    9 


164,977  11     1 


Goo^K 
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DISCHARGE. 

NO|iaUL  ^TlBLIHHMENT  : 

Salaries  and  Wages,  .  .  .  . 

General  E^^penditure,        .... 

Malk  Traixiko  Pepartmext,  Glasnevin: 

Salaries  ami  Wages,  .... 

Maintenance  and  Travelling  Expenses  of  Teachers,  . 
General  Expenditure,        .... 

Male  TiiAiXTifo  Dk^ artmekt,  Nth.  Gt.  Georoe's'ST.  : 
Salaries  and  Wages, 

Maintenance  and  Travelling  Expenses  of  Teachers,  . 
General  Expenditu|-e,        .... 

Temporary    Male    Training    Establishment,  27, 
Marldoro(;oh-strket  : 

Rent,  Taxes,  Repairs,  Wages,  and  Sundries, 
Female  Trainin**  Department: 

Salaries  and  Wages, 

Maintenance  and  Travelling  Expenses  of  Teachers,  . 

General  Expenditure,        .... 

Model  Schodl  Department: 

Salaries  of  Teachers  and  Monitors, 

General  Expenditure,         .  .  .  . 

Evening  Schqol,  Marlborough-street  : 

Glasnkvin  MonEL  Farm: 
Salaries  and  Wages, 
Maintenance  andTraveUingExnenses  of  Agricultural 
*  Pupils  and  Agricultural  Teachers, 
Purchase  of  Stock,  Seeds,  Implements,  Permanent 

Improvements,  &o. 
Rent,  Taxef ,  Repairs,  &c. 

Glasnevin  National  School, 
Glasnkvin  Industrial  School, 
Dublin  West  Model  School: 

Salaries  of  Teachers  and  Monitors, 

General  Expenditure, 

Ordinary  National  Schools, 

Grants  towards  Building,  Fitting-up,  &c.      . 
Do.  towards  Repairs, 
Rent  of  School-nouses 

Model  Aoricultcral   Schools  under  Local  Man- 

aoemknt : 

Grants  towards  Building,  &c. 

Do  towards  Repairs, 

General  Expenditure  connected  with  such  Schools 

Model  Agricultural  Schools  under  the  Manage 
ment  of  the  board,  viz.  : 
Bailieboro',  Co.  Cavan: 

Salaries,         .... 
Rent,  Taxes,  and  General  Expi-nditure, 

Derrycastle,  Co.  Titperary  : 
Works  under  Contract, 
Salaries,         .... 
Genera]  Expenditure, 

DUNMANWAT,  Co.   CoRK  : 

Salaries,         .... 
Rent,  TaacM,  and  General  Expenditure, 


Carried /orward. 


£    s.  d. 


038  4  9 
12  13  7 


ISO  II  7 
772  «  10 
159  1  10 


144  1  I 

1,23«  9  11 

198  14  « 


226  15  1 

1,02«  7  4 

903  13  10 


1,178  13  6 
27  10  1 


48  0 
155  4 

0 
0 

333  0 
12  0 
11  5 

0 
0 
0 

30  0 
127  10 

0 
6 

£    a.  d. 

050  17  10 

1,052  0  3 

1.581  5  0 
235  17  1 

1,566  10  8 


1,200  12  7 
66  7  10 


274  3  10 
1,111  18  0 


751  15  5 
04.)  12  4 


434  4 
105  12 

0 
8 

4,103  4 

1,163  6 

5  2 

0 
5 
0 

300  0  0 

1  3  0 

06  13  6 


3M  5  0 


157  10  6 


£  a.  d. 


6,648  17  f 


3,083  10  4 
258  12  0 
30  10  $ 


590  16  « 


5,271  12  4 


307  16  6 
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mSCHAROE. 

Brouglit  forward, 
MoDSL  AoRicuLTimAL  80HOOL8 — omHtnud: 
Fabraht,  Co.  Cobk: 

Grant  towards  Bailding,  &o.     . 
Salaries,  .... 

General  Expenditure, . 


GukNDOBZ,  Co.  Cobk: 

Grante  towards  Baildin|r,  &o.    . 
Salaries,         .  .  .  . 

Bent,  Taxes,  and  General  Expenditure, . 


G0RaCAN8T0WN,  Co.  TiPPZBABT  : 

Salaries, 

General  Expenditore, . 


Ktlb  Park,  Co.  Tippbbabt: 
Salaries, 
Bent,  Taxes,  and  General  Expenditure, 


HouKT  Trkncbabb,  Co.  LnoBXCK: 
Salaries,         .... 
Bent,  TUces,  and  General  Expenditure, 

Woodstock,  Co.  Kilkxnnt: 
Works  under  Oontraot, 
Bent,  Taxes,  and  General  Expenditure, 

DiSTBiCT  Model  Schools  tjndxb  tbb  maxaosmxit 
of  the  Board,  tis.  : 
Atbt,  County  Kjldabe: 

Cost  of  Surrey,  .  .  .  . 


Bailiebobo',  County  Cayan: 

Salaries  and  allowanoes  of  Teachers  and  Mainte- 
nance of  Besident  Papil  Teachers,     . 
Bent,  Taxes,  and  General  Expenditure, . 

Ballymena,  County  Antrim: 
Building,  &c. . 
Salaries  and  allowanoes  of  Teachers,  and  Mainte- 
nance of  Besident  Pupil  Teachers,     . 
Bent,  Taxes,  and  General  Expenditure,. 

Clonmel,  Coxtnty  Tippebaby: 
Boilding  Boundary  Wall, 
Salaries  and  allowances  of  Teachers,  and  Mainte- 
nance of  Beeident  Pupil  Teachers,    . 
Bent,  Taxee,and  General  Expenditure, . 

Colebaine,  County  Debby: 
Building,  &c. 
Salaries  and  allowances  of  Teachers,  and  Mainte- 
nance of  Besident  Popil  Teachers,    . 
Bent,  Taxes,  and  General  Expenditure . 

Dunmaxway,  County  Cobk: 

Salaries  and  allowances  of  Teachers,  and  Mainte- 
nance of  Besident  Pupil  Teachers,     . 
Bent,  Taxes,  and  General  Expenditure,. 

Galway,  County  Galway: 

Cost  of  Surrey,  .... 


Carried  forward. 


je    s.  d. 


S50  0  0 
14  0  0 
79    9  10 


631  8  0 
60  0  0 
SIO  18    6 


8    0    0 
17  18    0 


60    t    6 
43    1    0 


79  10    3 
198  17    8 


460    0    0 
4  16    4 


907  14    4 
110  19    9 


6«7  19    6 


3S7    0   3 
98  10    9 


106  10    0 


370  14  11 
07  10    3 


331  14    9 


830    9    6 
197    0  11 


950  15    4 
71  IH    8 


je  s.  d. 

337  9  10 

799    0    6 

MIS    0 

93    8    0 

901    7  11 
4A3  16    4 


9    9    0 


318  13    6 


963    9  10 


673  16    9 


688  17    6 


199  14    0 
3    0    0 


£   s.d. 
16,9«0    6    • 


9^1    1    8 
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Brought  forward, . 


£     8.    d. 
164,977  11     1 


1M,«77  11    1 
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DISCHARGE. 

Broaghi  forward, 
District  Model  Schools — continwd. 
Nbwry.  Coumtt  Abmaqh  : 

Building,  &c.  .... 

Salaries  aiid  allowanees  of  Teachers, and  Mainte- 
nance of  Resident  Papil  Teachers,      , 
Bent,  Taxes,  and  General  Expenditure  . 

TfiiM,  County  Meath: 

Building,  &G.  .... 

Purchase  of  Land,       .... 
Salaries  and  allowances  of  Teachers  and  Mainte- 
nance of  Resident  PupU.  Teachers,    . 
Rent,  Taxes,  and  General  Expenditure, . 

SALAHiEa  Airo  Gbatuities  to  Teachers  and  Moni- 
tors for  16  Months,  to  31st  December,  1850,  viz., 
Half-year  to  31  st  March,  and  Quarters  ending  30th 
June,  30th  September,  and  3lBt  December,  1860,  re- 
spectirely,*        -  .  .  .  . 

TRAVELLiNa  Allowance  to  Teachers  oe  National 
Schools  attending  the  Examinations  held  by  the 
Head  and  Distiiot  Inspectors, 
Salaries,  &c.  to  Teachers  op  Embroidery  and  other 

Branches  of  Needlework  in  National  Schools, 
Inspection  : 

Salaries  of  Four  Head  Inspectors  at,  £260  each, 

Travelling  Expenses       Do 

Salaries  of  Thirty-four  District  Inspectors,  at  the  rate 
of  £iSO  per  annttm  each,  Inclttffihg  travemng  ex- 
penses, ..... 

Do.of  SixSub-lnBpectoT8,including  travelling  expenses 

Salary  of  AgrieuHural  Inspeetor,     . 

Travelling  Expenses  Do.    .... 

General  Expenditure,        .... 
Book  Department  : 

Her  Majesty's  Statfonerv  Office  for  Two  Quarters 
(September  and  December,  1849),  for  Paper,  Print- 
ing and  Binding  of  National  School  Books,  including 
Slates,  Pencils,  and  other  School  Requisites. 

For  Books,  Maps,  and  Requisites  purohasect  from 
Publishers,  Cost  of  Carriage,  &c. 

Official  Establishment  in  Maelborodoh-steeet  : 

Salaries  and  Wages,  .... 

Salary  of  Architect,  £S50  per  annum,  and  Two  Clerks 
of  Works,  at  £3  per  week  each. 

Travelling  Expenses  of  Do. 

Her  Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  for  Office  Stationery 

and  Printing  for  Two  Quarters  (Sept.  and  Dec.  1849) 

Repairs   and  Works  connected  avith  the  various 

Departments  of  the  Establishment, 
Miscellaneous  : 

Rent,  Taxes,  and  Insurance, 

Coals,  Gas,&o. 

■Postage, 

Stamps, 

Law  Expenses,     . 

Incidents, 


£    0.  d. 


750  12    3 


329  18  11 
112  19  11 


1,389  18    9 
20    0    0 

248  13    « 
63    0  11 


£    1.  d. 


14^3  11    1 


1,720  19    S 


l,6oi) 


8,000    2    3 

1,086  11    1 

300    0    0 

146  IS  11 

S8S  10    9 


9fi83l9  II 
7,614    9    4 


6,072    6  6 

662    0  0 

436  16  11 

783    4  2 


261  9 
479  6 
493  11 

162  2 
336    2 

163  0 


Balance  on  the  Slst  of  Maroh,  1861, 

JAMES  CLARIDGE,  Accountant. 


£     B.  d. 
18^871  6  8 


6,777  2  3 

88^  3  8 

1,196  3  3 

163  0  4 


lly69G  4  4 


17,198  9  3 


7,963  6  6 
1,986  9  6 


1,863  12  6 


163,473  17  2 
11,603  13  11 


164,977  11 

1     I 


u 


•  Fifteen  Months'  Salaries  are  included  in  this  account,  in  consequence  ^' j;^®  S"u!^™ 
being  now  paid  Quarterly  in  place  of  Half-yearly.  The  last  Account  only  includea  tne  salaries 
due  up  to  the  30th  September,  1849. 

MAURICE  CnOS3,\ g^cretaries. 

JAMAIS  KELLY,      f  ^ 
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n. — Table  showing  the  progressive  Increase  in  the  National  Schools,  and  the 
NuuBEB  ov  Childben  in  attendance  upon  them,  fix)m  the  date  of  the 
First  Beport  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland,  to  the 
8l8t  December,  1850. 


No.  and  Date  of  Beport 

No.  of  Schools  in 
Operation. 

No.  of  Children 
on  the  Bolls. 

No.  1 .  31 8t  December,  1833, 

789 

107.043 

No.2,3l8tMarch.        iai5, 

1.10« 

145.^21 

No.  3,           do.             1830, 

1,181 

163,707 

No.  4.            do.              1837. 

];300 

16A.929 

No  6,            do.             1838, 

1.384 

109,646 

No,  6, 31at  Dooember,  1839, 

^•J2i 

iM,m 

No.  7,           do.             1840, 

1,978 

mfieo 

No.  8.           do.             1841, 

8,337 

281^49 

No.  9,           do.              184S, 

2,721 

319,792 

No.  10,          do.              1843. 

2.912 

366.320 

No.  11.          do.              1844, 

8,153 

395,550 

No.  12,         do.              1845, 

3,496 

432,844 

No.  13,         do.              1846, 

3,'B7 

456,410 

No.  14,         do.               1847, 

3,825 

402,652 

No.  15,          do.              18«», 

4,109 

607,469 

No.  16,         do.              1841*, 

4,321 

480,623 

No.  17,         do.              1850, 

4,547 

511,239 

Macbice  Cmoss, )  «^^_.    .^ 

HI. — ^Table  showing  the  Increase  in  the  National  Schools,  and  the  Number 
OF  Childben  in  attendance  upon  them,  daring  the  year  1850,  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  year. 


dlst  DSCBMBBR.  1849. 

diet  Dbcbmbbb,  1850. 

No.  of  Schools  in  operation,          4,321 
No.  snspendedybnt  not  struck  off 

the  Boll.    .             .             .12 
No.  to  which  Building  OranU 
had  been  made,  not  then  in 
operation  .              .              .263 

Total  No.  of  Schools  on  3l8t  De- 

cember,  1849,           .              .  4,680 

No.  of  Schools  in  operation,          4^7 
No.  suspended,  but  not  struck  off 

theBoU.  .             .              .        12 
No.  to  which  Building  Grants 
have  been  made,  not  yet  in 
operation,               .                     160 

Total  No.  of  Schools  on  31st  De- 
cember, 1860,        .              .    4,719 

Deduct  Schools  on  3l8t  Decem- 
ber, 1849,  .              .             .4,586 

Increase  during  the  year  1860,    .     133» 

No.  of  Children  on  the  Bolls, 
as  returned  by  the  Managers, 
for  half-year  ending  the  30th 
September,  1849.     .              .475,954 

Additional      attendance     upon 
SchocU  to  which  Salaries  have 
been  granted  Hnce  30th  Seiv 
tember,1849,     .           .           .     4,609 

No.  of  Children  on  the  Bolls,  as 
returned  by  the  Managers, 
for  the  half-year  ending  30th 
September,  1850,        .           .  602,608 

Additional  attendance  upon 
Schools  to  which  Salaries  have 
been  granted  $ince  30th  Sep- 
tember, 1850,    .           .           .     8,731 

61],239 

Deduct  the  returned  attendance 
of  September,  1849,  and  the 
additional  attendance  of  that 
year,                                      .  480,623 

Increase  during  the  year  1860,     30,010 

480,623 

Expected  attendance  in  the     160  Building  cases. 
Actual  attendance  upon  the  4,547  Schools  in  operation. 
Actual  auendance  upon  the       12  Suspended  Schools, 

ToUl  Number  of  Schools.      4,719     Total  attendance,  actual  and  expected, 

•  Total  Number  of  Schools  taken  into  connexion  during  the  year  1860,     .    987 
Deduct  Schools  struck  off  during  the  year  1850, 154 


16,343 
511.239 

596^ 


.Y 


iW  increase  during  the  year,  as  •J^J^j^^^^^j^-t^  GW^glc 
James  Kellt,  *}Sectttmrie9. 
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IV. — Table  showing  in  what  Provinces  the  287  New  Schools, 
taken  into  connexion  during  the  year  J  850,  are  situated,  and 
the  nature  of  the  Grants  awarded  to  them. 


ProTinoe. 

1. 

Books  onlj, 

being  Workhouse 

Schools. 

TowardsBuiWing 

«nd  Famishing 

Schools— Honses 

not  yet  completed. 

TotaL 

UUter,     . 
Mtmster, 
Leinster, 
Coxmaught, 

Total,  . 

88 
42 
59 
38 

8 
6 

11 

11 

15 

9 

99 
61 
74 
53 

227 

14 

46 

287 

V. — Table  showing  the  Numher  of  National  Schools  in  each 
Province,  whether  in  Operation,  in  progress  of  Building,  or 
Suspended,  with  their  actual  and  expected  Attendances. 


Province. 

In  operation,  with  tneir 
attendance  as  returned 

on  the  Bolls  for  the 

half-year  ending  Sept. 

30.1860. 

In  progress  of  Building, 

with  their  expected 

attendance. 

1 

Total 
Number  ot 
Schools  in 
conexion, 
theSlst 
Dec.  1860. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

Attendance. 

No.  of 
Building 

Attendance. 

Ulster,     . 
Monster, 
Leinster, . 
ConnaTighi,     . 

Total,  . 

1,833 

1,085 

1.124 

555 

150,968 

150,288 

138,053 

63,249 

38 
39 
30 
53 

3,499 
3,781 
2,778 
5,285 

4 

8 

.1,871 

1,074 

1,158 

616 

4,547 

502,508* 

160 

15,343 

12 

4,719 

*  There  was,  in  addition  to  this  number,  an  attendance  of  f>,731  Children  in  Schools 
to  which  Sahuries  hare  been  granted  during  the  three  months,  from  the  30th  September 
to  the  3lBt  December,  1850,  making  the  total  attendance  on  the  rolls  511,939. 


VI. — Table  showmg  the  Number  of  Workhouse  Schools  in 
connexion  with  the  Board,  on  the  31st  December,  1850,  and 
the  Provinces  in  which  they  are  situated,  included  in  Table  V. 
of  Schools  in  Operation. 


Ulster, 
Mnnstery 
Leinster, 
Connaught, 


Total  Schools, 


28 
43 
29 
24 

124 
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Vll— Tablb  showing  the  Number  of  Teachers  trained  during 
the  year  1860,  for  National  Schools,  and  for  Schools  not 
National,  distinguishing  the  Religious  Denominations  of  each. 


Males, 
Femailes 


Total, 


TMchen  tr«in«d  for  Nttfanul  Schocda. 


li 


1^1 

ill 

1 21 


41 


144 
70 


2         214       272 


185 

87 


TaMhen  tr^ned  at  their  own  ezi^oM 

for  Schools  not  in  coiinaion,with 

tha  Board. 


.  6 


Total 
Number 

of 
National 
and  Pri- 
vate 
Teachers 
trained 
in  1850. 


188 
115 


303 


VIII. — Tables  showing  the  Amount  and  Nature  of  Grafits  paid 
and  Grants  awarded  to  National  Schools,  during  the  year  1850. 


^^^^ 

Grants  paid  in  1850.                                                            | 

Towards 
Bidh^aad 
Furnishing 

Towards 

rested  in  or 
aasiffn*dta 

Nomber  of  Grant* 
made,  and  Amount  of 
Cash  receired  for 
School  Requisite* 
sold  at  Reduced 
Prices.: 

Number  and  Value 
of  Free  Grants  of 
Books  and  School 

irumber  of  Teachers, 
Assistants.  WorlanlT 
trssses,  ana  Monitors, 
and  amount  of  Salaries 
Prttniums,  apd  Gratuities 
paid  to  them. 

Amount. 

Amount. 

No.  of 
Grants. 

Amount. 

No.  of 
Grants. 

YaJttfc 

No.  of 
Teachers, 
dec  dec. 

Amount. 

£    $.    d. 
5,448  12  10 

£     8.     d. 
1,079    6    6 

5,242 

£     M.     d. 

5,401    5    4 

1,994 

£    «.    d. 
7,102  17  11 

6,4G4 

£    $,    d. 
68,W9  14    0 

Grants  Awarded  in  1850.                                          1 

Number  and  Amount 
of  Grants  awarded 
towards  Building 

and  Furnishing  new 
Schools 

Amount  of  Grants 

awarded  towards 

Kepairing  Houses 

Tested  in  or  assigned 

No.  and  Amount  of  Annual 
Rate  of  Salaries  nanted  during 

.the  Year  to  the  Teachers 

of  New  Schools,  to  Assistants, 

Workmtstresses,  Afri- 

cultural  Teachen,  and 

Monitors,  dec.  Arc 

No.  of 
Grants. 

Amount 

Amount. 

No.  of 
Teachers. 

Amount. 

4A 

£     s.    d. 
2,982-4    7 

£     #.   'd. 
1,423    8    8 

432 

£     $.    d. 
4,674    0    0 

Maurice.  Cross,  1  o      .    • 
James  Keixv.  '  \  Secretaries. 
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EX. — ^RuLES  and  Regulations  of  the  Commissionebs  of 
National  Education,  and  Directions  for  making  Aitli- 
CATION  for  Aid  towards  the  Building  of  School-houses, 
or  for  the  Support  op  Schools. 

1.^— The  Commissioners  grant  aid  towards  the  Building  and 
Support  of  Schools  of  two  Classes,  Elementary  Schools  and  Schools 
of  Industry ;  hut  they  can  grant  aid  only  to  a  limited  number  of 
the  latter,  and  these  must  be  at  (iertain  distances  from  each  other. 
It  is  an  indispensable  condition  for  aid  towards  a  School  of  In- 
dustry, that  a  Work-room  shall  be  annexed  to  it,  if  it  be  situated 
in  a  City  or  Town ;  and  if  it  be  a  Country  or  Eural  Sdheol,  that 
ft  certain  quttfitity  of  land  shall  be  provided  for  Garden  culture. 

It  is,  however,  for  the  Patrons  of  each  National  School  to  deter- 
mine whejther  they  will  make  Agricultural  or  other  industrial  in- 
struction part  of  the  Education  which  it  affords.  It  is  for  the 
Commissioners  to  do  what  they  can  in  aid  of  their  efforts,  by 
having  the  Teachers  taught  the  principles  and  practice  of  improved 
Agriculture  during  their  Training  Course,  and  by  receiving 
Agricultural  Pupils  at  the  Model  Farm,  Glasnevin.  The  Com- 
missioners consider  Schools  for  Females  as  of  the  class  of  Elemen-^ 
tary  Schools ;  but  they  require  thkt  instruction  be  there  given 
in  Sewing,  Knitting,  and  crther  works  stiited  to  Females. 

II. — As  to  Government  of  Schools  with  re^peet  to  Attendance  and 
BeUffious  Instruetion. 

1.  The  ordinary  School  business,  during  which  all  children,  of 
whatefVer  denomination  they  may  be,  are  required  to  attend,  is  to 
embrace  a  specified  number  of  hours  each  day. 

2.  Opportunities  are  to  be  afforded  to  the  Children  of  each 
School  for  receiving  such  religious  instruction  as  their  parents 
or  guardians  approve  of 

B.  The  Patrons  of  the  several  Schools  have  the  right  of  appoint- 
ing such  religious  instruction  as  they  may  think  proper  to  be  given 
therein,  provided  that  each  School  be  open  to  Children  of  all 
communions;  that  due  regard  be  had  to  parental  right  and 
anthority ;  that,  accordingly,  no  child  be  compelled  to  receive,  or  to 
be  present  at,  any  religious  instruction  to  which  his  parents  oi 
guardians  object ;  and  that  the  time  for  giving  it  be  so  fixed,  that 
no  child  shall  be  thereby,  in  effect,  excluded,  chrectly  or  indirectly, 
from  the  other  advantages  which  the  School  affords.  Subject  to 
this,  religious  instruction  may  be  given  either  during  the  fixed 
School  hours  or  otherwise. 

The  following  explanation  of  the  preceding  Rule,  and  observa- 
tions of  the  Commissioners,  accompanied  by  the  new  Order  issued 
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by  them  in  1850,  in  reference  to  the  Qth  paragraph  of  section  2, 
are  taken  from  their  Sixteenth  Report 

''We  have  recently  issned  an  important  Order,  on  the  subject  of  religious 
instruction,  -to  which  we  beg  to  draw  your  Excellenoj^s  attention.  In  our 
Report  for  the  year  1847,  we  stated  that  our  Secretaries  having  informed 
us  that  they  had  been  frequently  consulted,  both  personally  and  by  letter, 
as  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  following  portion  of  section  2,  paragraph  d» 
of  the  Rules  of  the  Board  with  reference  to  religious  instruction—'  That 
due  regard  be  had  to  parental  right  and  authority;  that,  accordingly,  no 
child  be  compelled  to  receive,  or  be  present  at,  any  religious  instruction  to 
which  his  parents  or  guardians  object;'  and  that  they  deemed  it  desirable 
that  we  should  supply  them  with  an  authoritative  answer  to  such  questions, 
we  directed  them,  by  a  minute  bearing  date  18th  November,  1847,  to  give 
the  following  explanation  in  reply  to  all  such  inquiries  in  future : — 

'  First — That  the  true  interpretation  of  the  words  in  question  clearly  is, 
that  no  child  be  compelled  to  receive,  or  to  be  present  at,  any  rehgious 
instruction  to  which  his  parents  or  guardians  object;  and  that  this  rule 
(in  conjunction  with  the  notification  in  the  school- room  of  the  arrangement 
for  giving  religious  instiucUon  as  required  by  Rule  9,  section  2)  has 
hitherto  been  found  amply  sufficient  for  the  fiil  enforcement  of  parental 
authority. 

'Secondly — That  though  all  that  is  required  by  this  rule  ^section  2, 
paragraph  3)  is,  that  the  Patron  should  engage  not  to  compel  any  child 
to  be  present  ot  such  religious  instruction ;  yet,  should  the  Patron  use  any 
means,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  induce  any  child  to  attend  such  re- 
ligious instruction,  contrary  to  the  desire  of  his  parents  or  £^ardians,  the 
Commissioners  would  consider  such  conduct  inconsistent  with  the  whole 
spirit  of  their  system.' " 

It  was  with  a  view  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  such  a  case 
arising,  that  the  Commissioners  gave  the  following  important  ex- 
planation of  their  sentiments  in  their  Eleventh  Keport,  for  the 
year  1844,  dated  the  Q4th  day  of  April,  1845  :— 

"  It  would  be  found  impossible  to  lay  down  in  detail  any  set  of  rules  so 
accommodated  to  all  the  varying  circumstances  of  every  locality,  and  so 
guarded  against  all  possible  mistfJces  and  misrepresentations,  as  to  be  secure 
from  being  violated  in  spirit,  without  any  tangible  infringement  of  the  letter 
of  them.  For  example,  under  our  present  rules,  the  Patron  of  a  National 
School  may  give  religious  instruction  during  even  the  fixed  school  hours. 
A  patron,  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic,  might  possibly,  availing  himself  of 
the  letter  of  this  rule,  make  so  unjust  a  use  of  this  privilege  as  to  drive 
from  the  school  all  children  of  a  persuasion  different  frx>m  his  own,  or  in- 
duce them,  if  they  remained,  to  snare  in  the  rehgious  instruction  to  which 
they  and  their  parents  were  conscientiously  opposed.  In  such  a  case  we 
hould  immediately  interpose,  and  cause  the  Patron  to  abandon  a  course  so 
inconsistent  ydth  the  whole  spirit  of  our  system ;  or,  in  case  of  his  refUsal,  we 
should  strike  the  school  off  our  roll. 

"  The  Order  which  we  have  deemed  it  right  to  make  is  as  follows: — ^  That 
the  following  arrangement  be  adopted  for  carrying  out  more  effectually  the 
Rule  as  to  the  notification  of  the  time  for  giving  religious  instructions,  as  set 
forth  in  the  0th  paragraph  of  section  2  of  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the 
Commissioners : — 

*Firstr— That  the  public  notification  of  the  time  for  religious  ii^struc* 
tion  shall  be  inserted  in  large  letters  in  the  "  Time  Table"  supplied  by  the 
Commissioners  to  all  National  Schools;  and  the  Commissioners  strongly 
recommend  that,  as  ftur  as  may  be  practicable,  the  general  nature  of  such 
religious  instruction  shall  be  also  stated  on  the  "  Time  Table.** 

'Secondly— That  the  "Time  Table"  shall  be  kept  constantly  hung  up  in  a 
conspicuous  place  in  the  school-rooiPf 
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'Thirdly — That,  in  order  "that  no  child  be  compelled  to  receive,  or  to 
be  present  at,  any  religions  instruction  to  which  his  parents  or  guardians 
object,'*  the  teacher  shall  immediately  before  the  commencement  of  religious 
instruction,  announce  distinctly  to  the  pupils,  that  the  hour  for  religious  in* 
struction  has  arriyed,  and  shall,  at  the  same  time,  put  and  keep  up,  during  the 
period  allotted  to  such  religious  instruction,  and  within  the  view  of  all  tlie 
pupils,  a  notification  thereof,  containing  the  words  "  Religious  Instruction," 
printed  in  large  characters,  on  a  form  to  be  also  supplied  by  the  Commis- 
sioners. 

'  Fourthly — That,  when  the  secular  instruction  shall  precede  the  religious 
instruction,  in  any  National  School,  there  shall  be  a  sufficient  interval  between 
the  announcement  and  the  commencement  of  the  religious  instruction,  and, 
whether  the  religious  or  the  secular  instruction  shall  have  priority  in  any 
National  School,  the  books  used  for  the  instruction  first  in  order,  shall  be 
carefoUy  laid  aside  at  its  termination,  in  the  press  or  other  place  appropriated 
for  keeping  the  school-books.' 

"Although,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  case  has  ever  yet  occurred  in  which 
proselytism  has  taken  place,  either  on  the  Boman  Catholic  or  Protestant  side, 
in  any  National  School,  yet  fears  h|kve  been  entertained  that  such  attempts 
might  be  made  during  the  time  set  apart  for  religious  instruction.  The 
arrangement  we  have  now  adopted  will,  we  trust,  go  far  to  remove  such  fears, 
and  cannot  be  objected  to  by  any  one  who  places  his  school  under  us  with  the 
honest  purpose  of  acting  upon  our  leading  principle.  In  founding  our  system, 
Lord  Stanley  announced;  *  that  even  the  suspicion  of  proselytism  should  be 
banished  firom  if — *  that  security  would  be  afforded  by  if — *  that  the  most 
scrupulous  care  should  be  taken  not  to  interfere  with  the  peculiar  tenets  of 
any  description  of  Christian  pupils.'  His  language  in  this  respect  is  in  exact 
accordance  with  that  employed  in  the  Fourteenth  Beport  of  the  *  Commis- 
sioners fbr  inquiry  into  the  state  of  all  Schools  on  public  or  charitable 
foundations  in  Ireland.'  In  that  Keport,  published  in  1812,  and  signed  by 
the  Archbishops  of  Armagh  and  Cashel,  by  the  Bishop  of  Killala,  and  by 
Provost  Elrington,  the  Commissioners  declare  their  hope  tliat  the  scheme  of 
National  Education  proposed  by  them  will  be  cordially  accepted  by  the  people 
of  Ireland.  And  they  add  these  memorable  words :  *  That  such  will  be  its 
acceptance  we  shall  indulge  the  more  confident  expectation,  if  all  interference 
with  the  particular  religious  tenets  of  those  who  are  to  receive  that  instruction 
shall,  in  the  first  instance,  be  unequivocally  disclaimed,  and  effectually  guarded 
against  We  conceive  this  to  be  of  essential  importance  in  any  new  establish- 
ments for  the  education  of  the  lower  classes  in  Ireland :  and  we  venture  to 
express  our  unanimous  opinion  that  no  such  plan,  however  wisely  and  unex- 
ceptionably  contrived  in  other  respects,  can  be  carried  into  effectual  execution  in 
this  country,  unless  it  be  explicitly  avowed,  and  clearly  imderstood,  as  its  leading 
principle,  Uiat  no  attempt  shall  be  made  to  influence  or  disturb  the  peculiar 
religions  tenets  of  any  sect  or  description  of  Christians.'  No  person  who  does 
not  from  his  heart  adopt  the  sentiments  here  expressed  by  the  Commissioners, 
and  which  are  embodied  in  Lord  Stanley's  Letter,  can  conMcientiouidy  avail 
himself  of  our  grants ;  and  no  one  who  does  adopt  those  sentiments  can  object 
to  the  Order  wMch  we  have  issued  on  this  occasion." 

4.  In  Schools,  towards  the  building  of  which  the  Commissioners 
have  contributed,  and  which  are,  therefore,  vested  in  Trustees, 
for  the  purposes  of  National  Education,  or,  which  are  vested  in  the 
Commissioners  m  their  corporate  capacity,  such  Pastors  or  other 
Persons  as  shall  be  approved  of  by  the  parents  or  guardians 
of  the  Children  respectively,  shall  have  access  to  them  in  the  School- 
room, for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  religious  mstruction  there,  at  con- 
venient times  to  be  appointed  for  that  purpose,  whether  those  pastors 
or  persons  shall  have  signed  the  original  apphcation  or  otherwise. 
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5.  In  Schools  not  vested,  but  wliich  receive  aid  only  by  way 
of  Salary  and  Books,  it  is  for  ihe  Patrons  to  determine  whether 
religious  instruction  shall  be  given  in  the  School-rooni  or  not; 
but  if  they  do  not  allow  it  in  the  School-room,  the  Children  whose 
pai-ents  or  guardians  so  desire,  must  be  allowed  to  absent  them- 
selves from  the  School,  at  reasonable  times,  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  such  instruction  elsewhere. 

6.  The  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  either  in  the  Protestant 
Autliorized,  or  Douay  Version,  as  well  as  the  teaching  of  Cate- 
chisms, comes  within  the  rule  as  to  religious  instruction. 

7.  ThiB  rule  as  to  religious  instruction  applies  to  Public  Prayer 
and  to  all  other  religious  exercises. 

8.  The  Commissioners  do  not  insist  on  tlie  "  Scripture 
Lessons,"  *'  Lessons  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity."  or  book 
of  '*  Sacred  Poetry,"  being  read  in  any  of  the  National  Schools, 
nor  do  they  allow  them  to  be  read  during  the  time  of  se- 
culai*  or  literary  instruction,  in  any  School  attended  by  Chil- 
dren whose  parents  or  guardians  object  to  their  being  so  read. 
In  sucli  case  the  Commissioners  prohibit  tlie  use  of  them,  except 
at  tlie  times  of  religious  instruction,  when  the  persons  giving  it 
may  use  these  books,  or  not,  as  they  think  proper. 

9.  Whatever  arrangement  is  made  in  any  School  for  giving  reli- 
gious instruction,  must  be  publicly  notified  in  the  School-room,  ii> 
order  that  those  Children,  and  those  only,  may  be  present  whose 
parents  or  guardians  allow  them.* 

10.  If  any  other  books  than  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  the  standard 
books  of  the  Church  to  which  the  Children  using  them  belong, 
are  employed  in  communicating  religious  instruction,  the  title  of 
each  is  to  be  made  known  to  the  Commissioners. 

11.  The  use  of  the  books  published  by  the  Commissioners  is 
not  compulsory ;  but  the  titles  of  all  other  books  which  the  Con- 
ductors of  Schools  intend  for  the  ordinary  School  business,  are  to 
be  reported  to  the  Commissioners ;  and  none  are  to  be  used  to 
which  they  object ;  but  they  prohibit  such  only  as  may  appear  to 
them  to  contain  matter  objectionable  in  itself,  or  objectionable 
for  common  instruction,  as  peculiarly  belonging  to  some  particular 
religious  denomination. 

12.  A  Registry  is  to  be  kept  in  each  School  of  the  daily  attend- 
ance of  the  Scholars  and  the  average  attendance,  according  to  tlie 
Form  furnished  by  the  Commissioners. 

III. — Miscella  neous, 

I.  It  is  the  earnest  wish  of  Her  M^esty's  Government,  and  of 
the  Commissioners,  that  the  Clergy  and  Laity  of  the  different 

•  See  the  Order  made  by  the  CommissioQerB  for  canylng  out  mo^j^  eff^ually 
the  above  rule,  as  printed  after  rule  3,  section  2. 
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religioua  denominations  in  the  countiy  should  co-operate  with  one 
another  in  conducting  National  Schools. 

2.  When  any  School  is  received  by  the  Commissioners  into 
connexion  with  them,  the  inscription, "  National  School,"  and  hq 
other,  shall  be  put  up  conspicuously  on  the  school-bouse ;  and  when 
a  School-house  is  l^uilt  partly  by  aid  from  them,  a  stone  is  to  be 
'introduced  into  the  wall  having  that  inscription  cut  upon  it. 

3.  The  Commissioners  require  that  no  use  shall  be  made  of  the 
School-rooms  for  any  purpose  tending  to  contention,  such  as  the 
HOLDING  OF  POLITICAL  MEETINGS  IN  THEM,  OT  bringing  iuto  them 
political  petitions  or  documents  of  any  kind  for  signature. 

4.  The  Commissioners  require  that  the  National  School-rooms 
shall  not  be  converted  into  places  of  public  worship. 

5.  The  Commissioners  require  the  School-rooms  to  be  used 
exclusively  for  the  purposes  of  Education ;  and  any  breach  of  this 
Rule  will  be  held  to  be  a  violation  of  the  principles  of  the 
National  Education  System. 

6.  The  Commissioners  require  that  the  principles  of  the  fol- 
lowing Lesson,  or  of  a  Lesson  of  a  similar  import,  be  strictlv 
inculcated  in  all  Schools  admitted  into  connexion  with  the  Board, 
and  that  a  copy  of  the  Lesson  its«lf  be  hung  up  in  each  School. 

Christians  should  endeavour,  as  the  Apostle  Paul  commands  them, 
to  "live  peaceably  with  all  men"  (Eom.  ch.  xii.  v.  17),  even  with 
thof^e  of  a  different  religious  persuasion. 

Our  Saviour,  Christ,  commanded  his  disciples  to  '^  love  one  another ;" 
he  taught  them  to  love  even  their  enemies,  to  bless  those  that  curse 
them,  and  to  pray  for  tliose  who  persecuted  them.  He  himself  prayed 
for  his  murderers. 

Many  men  hold  erroneous  doctrines,  but  we  ought  not  to  hate  or 
persecute  them.  We  ought  to  seek  for  the  truth,  and  to  hold  fast  what 
we  are  convinced  is  the  truth  ;  but  not  to  treat  harshly  those  who  are  in 
error.  Jesus  Christ  did  not  intend  his  religion  to  be  forced  on  meu  by 
\-iolent  means.    He  would  not  allow  his  disciples  to  fight  for  him. 

If  any  persons  treat  us  unkindly,  we  must  not  do  the  same  to  them  ; 
for  Christ  and  his  Apostles  have  taught  us  not  to  return  evil  for  evil. 
If  we  would  obey  Christ,  we  must  do  to  others,  not  as  they  do  to  us, 
but  as  we  would  wish  them  to  do  to  us. 

Quarrelling  with  our  neighbours,  and  abusing  them,  is  not  the  way 
to  convince  them  that  we  are  in  the  right,  and  they  in  the  wrong.  It 
is  more  likely  to  convince  them  tliat  we  have  not  a  Christian  spirit 

We  ought  to  show  ourselves  followers  of  Christ,  who,  ^*  when  he  was 
reviled,  reviled  not  again"  (1  Pet.  ch.  ii  v.  23  )j  by  behaving  gently 
and  kindly  to  every  one. 

7.  The  Commissioners  regard  the  attendance  of  any  of  their 
Teachers  at  meetings  held  for  political  purposes,  or  their  taking 
part  in  elections  for  Members  of  Parliament,  except  by  voting,  as 
incompatible  with  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  as  a  violation 
of  rule  which  will  render  them  liable  to  dismissal. 

8.  Should  the  Comniissioners  consider  any  Teacher  employed 
in  a  Schpol  under  the  Board  unfit  for  his  office,  or  otherwise 
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objectionable,  they  require  that  he  be  dismissed,  and  another  pro- 
vided. Teachers  are  also  hable  to  be  fined  or  suspended,  at  all  times, 
when  the  Commissioners  shall  deem  it  necessary  on  sufficient 
cause  being  shown. 

9.  The  Commissioners  by  themselves  or  their  Officers,  are  to  be 
allowed  to  visit  and  examine  the  Schools  whenever  they  think  fit. 
Those  who  visit  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  are  furnished  with 
credentials  under  their  Seal. 

IV. — Inspection  qf  Schools, 

1.    ADMISSION  OF  VI8ITOB8. 

1.  The  public  generally  must  have  free  access  to  every  National 
School,  during  the  hours  devoted  to  secular  instruction, — ^not  to 
take  part  in  &e  ordinary  business,  nor  to  interrupt  it,  but  as 
Visitors,  to  observe  how  it  is  conducted. 

2.  Every  Teacher  of  a  National  School  is  to  receive  courteously 
Visitors  of  all  denominations,  to  afford  them  free  access  to  the 
School-room,  and  full  liberty  to  observe  what  books  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  Children,  or  upon  the  deslcs ;  what  tablets  are  hung  up  on  the 
walls,  and  what  is  the  method  of  teaching;  but  they  are  by  no  means 
required  to  permit  any  person  to  interrupt  the  business  of  the 
School,  by  asking  questions  of  Children,  examining  classes,  calling 
for  papers  of  any  kind,  or,  in  any  other  way,  diverting  the  attention 
of  either  Teachers  or  Scholars  from  their  usual  business. 

3.  Should  any  Visitors  wish  for  information  which  Uiey  cannot 
obtain  by  such  an  inspection,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Teachers  to  refer 
them  to  the  Patrons  or  Managers  of  the  School  for  it 

4.  Every  Teacher  is  required  to  have  his  Visitors'  or  Daily 
Report  Book  lying  upon  his  desk,  that  Visitors  may,  if  they  choose, 
enter  remarks  in  it.  Such  remarks  as  may  be  made,  the  Teachers 
are  by  no  means  to  alter  or  erase;  and  the  Inspector  of  the 
District  is  required  to  transmit  to  the  Commissioners  copies  of  such 
remarks  as  he  may  deem  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  made  known 
to  them. 

5 .  As  the  religious  instruction  of  the  Children  is  imder  the  control 
of  the  Clergyman  or  lay  person  communicating  it  with  the  appro- 
bation of  their  parents,  the  Commissioners  can  give  no  liberty  to 
any  other  Visitor,  whether  Clergyman  or  Layman,  to  interfere 
therewith. 

d.    INSPECTION  BY  THE  COHMISSIONEBS  OB  THEIR  OFFICERS. 

1.  The  Commissioners  do  not  take  the  control  or  regulation  of 
any  School,  except  their  own  Model  Schools,  dkectly  into  their  own 
hands,  but  leave  all  Schools  aided  by  them  under  the  authority  of 
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the  Local  Conductors.  The  Inspectors,  therefore,  we  not  to 
give  direct  orders,  as  on  the  part  of  the  Board,  respecting  any 
necessary  regulations,  but  to  point  out  such  regulations  to  the  con- 
ductors of  the  School,  that  they  may  give  the  requisite  orders. 

2.  The  Commissioners  require  that  every  National  School  be 
inspected  by  the  Inspector  of  the  District,  at  least  three  times  in 
each  year. 

3.  The  District  Inspector,  on  each  inspection,  is  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  Patron  or  Correspondent,  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  information  concerning  the  general  state  of  the  School, 
and  pointing  out  such  violations  of  rule,  or  defects,  if  any,  as  he 
may  have  observed ;  and  he  is  to  make  such  suggestions  as  he 
may  deem  necessary. 

4.  He  is  to  examine  the  Visitors'  Book,  or  Daily  Beport  Book, 
and  to  transmit  to  the  Commissioners  copies  of  any  observations 
made  therein  which  he  may  consider  to  be  of  importance. 

5.  He  is  not  to  make  any  observation  in  the  Book  except  the  date 
of  his  visit,  the  time  occupied  in  the  inspection  of  the  School,  show- 
ing the  precise  time  at  which  it  commenced,  and  the  precise  time  at 
which  it  terminated  $  and  also  the  number  of  Scholars  present. 

6.  Upon  ordinary  occasions,  he  is  not  to  give  any  intimation  of 
his  intended  visit ;  but  during  the  middle  term  of  the  year,  from  1st 
of  May  to  the  3 1st  of  August,  when  the  inspection  is  to  be 
public,  he  is  to  make  such  previous  arrangements  with  the  Local 
^lanagers,  as  wiU  facilitate  the  attendance  of  the  parents  of  the 
Children,  and  other  persons  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
Schools. 

7.  He  is  to  report  to  the  Commissioners  the  result  of  each  visit, 
and  to  use  every  means  to  obtain  accurate  information  as  to  the 
discipline,  management,  and  methods  of  instruction  pursued  in 
the  School. 

8.  He  is  to  examine  all  the  classes  in  succession,  in  their  dif- 
ferent branches  of  study,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  ascertain  the 
degree  and  efficiency  of  the  instruction  imparted. 

9.  He  is  to  examine  the  Class  Bolls,  Begister,  and  daily  Beport 
Book ;  and  to  report  with  accuracy  what  is  the  actual  number  of 
Children  receiving  instruction  at  the  School,  and  what  is  the  daily 
average  attendance. 

10.  He  is  to  receive  a  monthly  Beport  from  the  Teacher  of  each 
School,  and  also  to  make  one  quarterly  himself  to  the  Commissioners, 
in  addition  to  his  ordinary  Beport  upon  the  School  after  each  visit. 

11.  He  is  also  to  supply  the  Commissioners  with  such  local  infor- 
mation as  they  may  from  time  to  time  require  from  him,  and  to  act 
as  their  agent  in  all  matters  in  which  they  may  employ  him  ;  but  he 
is  not  invested  with  authority  to  decide  upon  any  question  affect- 
ing a  National  School,  or  the  general  business  of  the  Commission- 
ers, without  their  direction. 

8  D 
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IJi.  When  applications  for  aid  are  referred  to  the  District  In- 
spector he  is  to  communicate  with  the  applicant  so  as  to  insure  an 
interview,  and  also  with  the  Clergymen  of  the  different  denomina- 
tions in  the  neighbourhood,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  their  sen- 
timents on  the  case,  and  whether  they  have  any,  and  what,  objec- 
tions thereto.  He  is  also  to  commimicate  personally,  if  necessaiy, 
with  any  other  individuals  in  the  neighbourhood. 

13.  The  District  Inspector  is  to  avoid  all  discussions  of  a  reli- 

Sious  or  political  nature ;  he  is  to  exhibit  a  courteous  and  conciliatoiy 
emeanour  towards  all  persons  with  whom  he  is  to  communicate, 
and  to  pursue  such  a  line  of  conduct  as  will  tend  to  uphold  the  just 
influence  and  authority  both  of  Managers  and  Teachers. 

v. — As  to  Appointmenty  Salaries^  Conduct  of  Teachers,  ^e. 

L  OEHSEAL  BULES  AS  TO   AFPOINTMENT  AND  CLASSIFICATION  OF 

TEACHEBS. 

1.  The  appointment  of  Teachers  rests  with  the  Local  PatronA 
and  Committees  of  Schools,  but  the  Commissioners  are  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  fitness  of  each,  both  as  to  character  and 
general  qualification ;  and  the  Local  Patrons  have  the  power  of 
removing  the  Teachers  of  their  own  authority.  The  Teach^ 
should  1^  a  person  of  Christian  sentiment,  of  calm  temper,  and 
discretion ;  he  should  be  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  peace,  of  obedi- 
ence to  the  law,  and  of  loyalty  to  his  Sovereign ;  he  should  not 
only  possess  the  art  of  communicating  knowledge,  but  be  capa- 
ble of  moulding  the  mind  of  youth,  and  of  giving  to  the  power 
which  education  confers,  a  useful  direction.  These  are  the  quali*- 
ties  for  which  Patrons  of  Schools,  when  making  choice  of  Teachers, 
should  anxiously  look.  They  are  those  which  the  Commissionen 
are  anxious  to  find,  to  encourage,  and  to  reward. 

2.  The  Commissioners  have  provided  a  Normal  £stablishmefit 
in  Marlborough-street,  Dublin,  for  training  Teachers,  and  educat- 
ing persons  who  are  intended  to  undertake  the  charge  of  Schools ; 
and  they  do  not  sanction  the  a^^intment  of  a  Teacher  to  anf 
School,  unless  he  shall  have  been  previously  trained  at  the  Normal 
Establishment,  or  shall  have  been  pronounced  duly  qualified  by  the 
Inspector  of  the  District  in  which  the  School  is  situated. 

3.  Teachers  selected  by  the  Commissioners  for  admission  to  the 
Normal  Establishment,  must  produce  a  Certificate  of  good  character 
from  the  officiating  Clergyman  of  the  communion  to  which  they 
belong  (  and  must  pass  through  an  examination  in  the  Books 
published  by  the  Commissioners.  They  are  to  be  boarded  and 
(odsed  at  the  establishments  provided  by  the  Board  for  the  purpose, 
in  Dublin,  and  at  Glasnevin  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Dublin,  to  which  latter  an  Agricultural  Department  is  attached. 
They  are  to  receive  Religious  Instruction  from  ^eir  respective 
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Paators,  who  attend  on  Tuesdays  at  the  Normal  Eetablishment ; 
and  on  Snndajs  thej  are  required  to  attend  their  respective  place* 
of  Worship ;  and  a  vigilant  superintendence  is  at  cdl  times  exer-* 
eiaed  over  their  moral  conduct 

4.  They  are  to  attend  upon  five  days  in  the  week  at  the  Training 
and  Model  Schools,  where  lectures  are  delivered  on  different 
branches  of  knowledge,  and  where  they  are  practised  in  the  art  o| 
Teaching.  They  are  to  receive  instruction  in  Agriculture,  daily, 
and  they  attend  on  Saturdays  at  the  Farm,  at  Grlasnevin,  whicl^ 
is  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioners,  and 
where  they  see  theory  reduced  to  practice.  They  undergo  a 
final  examination  at  the  close  of  their  course,  and  each  will  then 
receive  a  certificate  according  to  his  deserts.  The  course  of  train- 
ing at  present  occupies  a  period  of  four  months  and  a  half,  and  for  f 
considerable  time  previous  to  their  being  summoned,  they  art 
required  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  course. 

5.  Teachers  of  Schools  unconnected  with  the  National  Board,  if 
properly  recommended,  are  also  admitted  to  attend  the  Normal 
Establishment,  as  day  pupils,  without  any  charge  for  tuition;  but 
such  persons  maintain  themselves  at  their  own  expense. 

6.  All  Teachers,  appointed  after  the  1st  of  April,  1851,  who 
have  not  been  previously  classed  by  the  Professors  or  by  a  JBoax4 
of  Inspectors,  shall  be  paid  as  Probationers,  until  they  be  ex- 
amined at  the  first  General  or  Special  Examination  hold  in  the 
district  subsequently  to  their  appointment.  Those  who  then 
obtain  classification,  will  be  paid  ixom.  the  commencement  of  their 
service  under  the  Board  according  to  the  rate  of  salary  attached 
to  their  class. 

7.  This  rule  will  not  extend  to  any  teachers  who,  when  sum- 
moned, shall  fidl,  from  any  cause  whatever,  to  present  themselves 
for  examination. 

8.  All  Teachers  who  have  been  unsuccessful  at  their  first 
examination,  and  who  may  be  retained  on  trial,  shall  receive  the 
salary  of  the  class  to  which  they  may  be  promoted,  at  any  subse- 
quent examination,  from  the  commencement  of  the  quarter  in 
which  their  classification  shall.be  determined. 

9.  Teachers  who  after  their  first  examination  have  been 
retained  on  trial  as  Probationers,  if  not  recommended  for  pro- 
motion by  the  Head  or  District  Inspectors,  at  the  next  ensuing 
examination,  or  by  the  Professors  after  training,  cannot  be  con- 
tinued in  the  service  of  the  Board ;  but  their  salaries  will  be 
paid  for  one  month  subsequent  to  the  date  of  dismissal. 

10.  All  newly  i^pointed  Teachers  who,  after  examination  by  the 
Inspectors,  may  be  found  wholly  unqualified,  shall  be  paid  salaxy 
op.  to  the  elose  of  the  month  in  which  the  Gommisgionerpi  refiin^ 
to  sanction  their  t^pointment. 

11.  Tha  Pupil  Teachers  of  District  Model  Scboolf,  oii  I^lI^ 
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charge  of  National  Schools  after  the  completion  of  their  course 
of  training,  shall  rank  as  Third  Class  Teachers  (provided  thejr 
be  deemed  qualified  for  that  class  by  the  Head  Inspector)  until 
they  shall  have  been  classed  at  the  first  General  or  Special  Ez^ 
amination  held  after  their  appointment  in  the  district  in  which 
their  Schools  are  situated,  from  which  date  they  will  be  paid 
according  to  their  classification. 

12.  All  Teachers  must  remain  at  least  one  year  in  a  lower  divi- 
sion of  any  class  before  they  are  eligible  for  examination  with  a 
view  to  promotion  to  a  higher  division ;  and  they  must  remain 
two  years  in  a  class  before  they  can  become  candidates  for  a 
higher  class.  These  conditions,  however,  being  fulfilled,  Teachers 
of  superior  attainments  may  be  advanced  from  any  division  of 
one  class  to  any  division  of  another  after  their  firat  classi- 
fication (except  untrained  Teachers  who  cannot  be  placed  in  the 
First  Class)  without  requiring  them  to  pass  through  the  inter* 
mediate  divisions. 

13.  This  regulation  does  not  apply  to  Teachers  who  may  be 
promoted  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Professors  at  the  termi- 
nation of  their  course  of  training. 

14.  All  Teachers,  except  Probationers,  recommended  for  pro- 
motion after  a  course  of  training,  will  receive  the  increase  of 
salary  from  the  commencement  of  the  quarter  in  which  they  are 
classed  by  the  Professors. 

16.  No  Teachers  can  be  raised  to  any  division  of  the  First 
Glass,  unless  they  shall  have  been  trained  at  the  Normal  School 
of  the  Commissioners,  and  recommended  for  promotion  by  the 
Professors  at  the  end  of  the  course  of  training,  or  by  a  Board  of 
Inspectors. 

16.  The  Commissioners  have  detennined  upon  a  course  of 
study  for  each  class,  in  which  the  teachers  are  to  be  examined  as  a 
test  of  their  fitness  for  promotion  ;  but  their  general  conduct,  the 
condition  of  their  respective  schools,  their  method  of  conducting 
them,  and  the  daily  average  attendance  of  pupils,  will  also  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

1 7.  No  Teacher  will  be  admitted  to  examination,  with  a  view 
to  promotion,  on  whose  School  a  decidedly  unfavorable  report 
has  been  made  by  the  District  Inspector  within  the  previous  year. 

18.  Teachers  will  not  be  eligible  for  promotion,  unless,  in 
addition  to  satisfactory  answering  in  the  course  prescribed  for  the 
Class  to  which  they  aspire,  it  appears  from  the  reports  of  their 
respective  District  Inspectors,  that  their  Schools  are  properly 
organized  and  well  conducted ;  that  adequate  exertions  have  been 
made  by  them  to  keep  up  a  sufficient  average  attendance ;  that 
their  junior  classes  are  careftilly  taught,  and  that  a  fair  proportion 
of  the  pupils  of  the  higher  Classes,  besides  being  proficients  in 
the  ordinal/  branches  of  Reading,  Spelling,  and  Writing,  are 
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possessed  of  a  respectable  amount  of  knowledge  in,  at  least. 
Grammar,  Geography,  and  Arithmetic.  In  Female  Schools  it 
will  be  further  requisite  that  instruction  in  plain  Needlework, 
including  sewing,  knitting,  and  cutting  out,  be  given  to  all  girls 
capable  of  receiving  it,  and  that  they  exhibit  a  due  proficiency  in 
this  department 

19.  It  must  also  appear  from  the  reports  of  their  Inspectors, 
that  their  School  Accounts  have  been  regularly  and  correctly 
kept,  that  their  Schools  and  School  premises  have  been  preserved 
with  neatness  and  order,  and  that  cleanliness  in  person  and  habits 
has  been  enforced  on  the  children  attending  then). 

20.  Satisfactory  Certificates  of  conduct  and  character  will  be 
required  of  all  Candidates. 

21.  Every  National  Teacher  will  be  furnished,  on  application 
to  the  District  Inspector,  with  a  copy  of  the  programme  of  the 
course  of  study  above  referred  to,  in  which  is  stated  the  minimum 
of  proficiency  required  for  each  class. 

22.  The  Head  and  District  Inspectors  are  authorized  to  re- 
commend that  such  Teachers  be  removed,  fined,  or  lowered  in 
their  classification  as  may  have  conducted  themselves  improperly, 
or  in  whose  Schools  the  attendance  has  considerably  decreased, 
or  who,  firom  any  other  cause,  may  seem  to  these  ofl&cers  to  merit 
such  punishment. 

28.  Salaries  are  granted  by  the  Commissioners  to  the  Teachers 
individtLoUy.  No  new  Teacher,  therefore,  is  to  receive  a  Salary 
firom  them  unless  they  have  first  approved  of  him  ;  the  amount  is 
regulated  by  the  Class  in  which  he  may  be  placed. 

2.  Salaries  and  Oratuities  to  Teachers  and  Paid  Monitors. 

1.  The  Commissioners  grant  salaries  and  gratuities  to  Teachers 
and  to  Paid  Monitors  of  National  Schools  at  the  following  rates, 
subject  to  the  foregoing  and  annexed  regulations: — 


Ordinary  National  Schools. 


First  Class  Teachers, 


1st  Division, 
2nd     do. 
,3rd      do. 
1st  Division, 
2nd    do. 
1st  Division, 
2nd    do. 


Second  Class  do.. 

Third  aass   do., 

Probationary  Teachers, 

Assistant  Teachers,  if  qualified  as) 

Probationers  only, j 

Do.        if  qualified  for  any  Division  \ 

of  a  higher  Class,     .     ...    .     .  J 

Mistresses  to  teach  Needlework,    . 


Males. 

£35 
28 
24 
21 
19 
17 
J5 
11 

11 


16 


Females. 

je24  per  annum. 
20 
18 
16 
15 
14 
13 
10 

10 

13 

8 
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d.  The  Commissioners  require  that  a  ihrther  inoome  b«  M- 
dured  to  the  Teacher,  either  by  Local  Subscription  or  School-fees, 
to  such  amount  in  each  case  as  thej  may  direct ;  and  the  Com- 
missioners also  require  that  the  payments  made  by  the  Children 
shall  not  be  diminished  in  consequence  of  any  increase  of  Salary 
which  may  be  awarded  to  the  Teacher. 

Agricultural  Schools. 

1.  Masters  of  Agricultural  Model  Schools  who  are  com* 
potent  to  conduct  both  the  Literary  and  Agricultural  De- 
partments are,  whatever  may  be  their  classification,  to  receive 
J^IO  per  annum,  in  addition  to  the  salary  of  the  class  in  which 
they  may  be  placed ;  and  provided  their  income  from  the  Boards 
with  this  addition,  should  fall  short  of  £30  per  annum,  the  dif- 
ference will  be  granted  to  them,  so  that»  in  all  cases,  such 
teachers  shall  have  secured  to  them  for  their  combined  services 
a  salary  of  J£80  a-year  at  least. 

2.  Masters  of  National  Schools,  having  a  small  portion  of  land 
annexed  to  their  Schools,  consisting  of  from  two  to  three  acres, 
for  the  purpose  of  aflfording  Agricultural  instruction,  will  receive 
£5  per  annum,  in  addition  to  the  salary  of  their  class,  provided 
they  are  competent  to  conduct  both  the  Literary  and  Agricultural 
Departments,  and  that  the  Commissioners  shall  have  previously 
approved  of  Agriculture  being  taught  in  the  School. 

3.  In  cases  where  a  sufficient  number  of  acres  of  land  are  at- 
tached to  Workhouse  Schools  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board 
of  Education,  the  Commissioners  award  annual  gratuities,  not  ex- 
ceeding £15  to  each,  to  such  of  the  Agricultund  Teachers  who 
shall  be  recommended  as  deserving  of  Siem  by  the  Agricultural 
Inspectors. 

Assistant  Teachers. 
Salary  not  to  exceed  £16  for  Males,  and  £13  for  Females. 

1.  The  Commissioners  will  not  grant  a  higher  rate  of  Salary 
than  the  above  to  an  Assistant  Teacher,  even  if  classed ;  nor  will 
they  consider  any  application  for  a  grant  of  Salary  to  an  Assistant 
in  any  School  in  which  there  is  not  a  daily  average  attendance 
of  at  least  seventy-five  Pupils ;  and  in  Schools  whose  average 
attendance  does  not  rise  considerably  above  this,  and  which  are 
already  provided  with  Paid  Monitors,  Assistants  cannot  be  re- 
cognized by  the  Board. 

2.  When  applications  for  an  Assistant  are  laid  before  the  Com- 
naissioners,  they  will  determine  whether  it  will  not  be  more 
advisable  to  appoint  a  Paid  Monitor. 

3.  Assistant  Teachers  will  not  be  sanctioned  whose  qualifi- 
cations are  not  at  least  equal  to  those  required  of  Probationers. 

Workmistresses. 
Salary,  £S  per  annum. 
L  The  Commissioners  will  not  grant  Salaxy  to  Worlani3t3resse0 
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trnless  there  be  a  suffioient  dailj  ayerage  attendatice  ef  Pupils,  and 
ih^  Commissioners  require  that  at  least  two  hours  eaoh  day  be  de- 
TOted  bj  them  to  instruetion  in  this  branoh. 

2.  In  Schools  attended  by  Female  Childr^i  only,  under  the 
care  of  a  Female  Teacher,  such  Teacher  must  be  competent  not 
only  to  conduct  the  Literary  Department,  but  also  to  give  in- 
struction in  Needlework. 

Schools  m  Connexion  with  Beligious  Bodies, 
1.  In  Schools  of  this  description,  salary  is  paid  according  to  a 
per  eentage  on  the  daily  average  attendance : — 

£20  per  annum  for  100  daily  average. 
£^0  „  200 

£60  „  300 

£77  „  400 

£94  „  500 

£111  „  600 

And  for  every  60  over  600  at  the  rate  of  £J  5  per  cant 

Industrial  Schools. 
1.  In  National  Schools  where    embroidery   and    other   high 
branches  of  Needlework  are  taught,  the  amount  of  Salary  granted 
for  giving  such  instruction  is  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the 
work,  and  the  number  of  Pupils  engaged  in  it. 

Paid  Monitors, 

BALABIES. 

For  the  First  Year, £4. 

For  the  Second  Year, £6. 

For  the  Third  Year, £7. 

For  the  Fourth  Year, £8. 

1.  The  number  of  Paid  Monitors  is  limited  to  eight  males  and 
four  females  in  each  District,  selected  from  among  the  best 
Pupils  in  the  National  Schools,  and  appointed  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  District  Inspectors,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Commissioners. 

2.  This  appointment  cannot  be  held  for  a  longer  period  than 
FOUB  TEARS,  at  the  expiration  of  which  the  salary  will  be  discon- 
tinued. 

8.  The  Salary  may,  however,  be  vidthdrawn  at  any  time,  should 
want  of  diligence,  efficiency,  (h*  good  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
Monitor,  or  any  other  circmnstance,  render  such  a  course  de- 
sirable. t_.  a.  T>  -A 

4.  The  District  Inspector  selects  the  Schools  to  wbicn  '^^^ 
Monitors  should  be  appointed;  and  when  vacancies  occur,  vfbeti:^^ 
before  or  after  the  expiration  of  four  years,  it  does  i^ot  ^^?^^^^^ 
rily  follow  that  a  successor  shall  be  appointed  in  the  ftame  ^cuoo 
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5.  When  all  the  District  Model  Schools  are  established,  candi- 
dates for  the  office  of  Paid  Monitor  must  undergo  a  Public 
Examination  by  the  Inspectors,  in  a  prescribed  course,  to  be 
held  in  those  Schools. 

6.  The  selection  will  be  made,  as  far  as  possible,  fix)m  those 
who  have  shown  aptitude  for  teaching. 

7.  The  Candidates  should  not  be  imder  fourteen  nor  over  six- 
teen years  of  age.  They  must  be  of  a  sound  and  healthy  consti- 
tution, and  free  from  any  physical  defect  likely  to  impair  their 
efficiency  as  Teachers. 

8.  The  School  to  which  the  Candidate  belongs  should  exhibit 
a  tolerable  degree  of  efficiency,  should  have  a  sufficient  average 
attendance  to  require  a  Paid  Monitor,  and  the  Teacher  should  be 
qualified  to  give  instruction  in  the  prescribed  course. 

9.  The  Paid  Monitors'  Programme  can  be  obtained  on  appli- 
cation to  the  District  Inspector. 

10.  Paid  Monitors  who  have  completed  the  four  years  of  their 
course  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  are  eligible,  on  examination  by 
the  Inspectors,  for  the  situation  of  Assistant  Teacher,  or  of  PupU 
Teachers  in  District  Model  Schools. 

Scale  of  Gratuities  to  Masters  and  Mistresses   of   WorWiouse 

Schools, 

1.  The  Commissioners  of  National  Education  have  resolved, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  to  award 
annual  gratuities  to  a  certain  number  (forty  males  and  forty 
females)  of  the  Teachers  of  the  Workhouse  Schools,  in  connexion 
with  the  National  Board,  who  shall  be  recommended  by  tlie 
District  Inspectors. 

3.  The  gratuities  are  divided  into  two  classes  : — 

For  Male  Teachers.    |J^*?^,''     •  Twenty  at  ^6  a.y ear  each. 
*     {  Second  Class, .  Twenty  at  J64  a-ycar  each. 

•Dr.^  T?.>«.«i«  T^^^\.r.^  i  ^^^  Class,      .  Twenty  at  £5  a-year  each. 
For  Female  Teachers,-!  g^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  Twenty  at  £3  a-year  each. 

8.  The  pajrment  will  be  made  half-yearly,  with  the  usual  issue 
of  Salary  to  Teachers  of  National  Schools,  after  the  8ist  March, 
and  30th  September,  in  each  year. 

4.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  such  gratuities  are  given  in  addition 
to  the  Salaries  paid  to  the  Teachers  of  Workhouse  Schools,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Poor  Law  Act. 

5.  No  Teacher  is  precluded  from  receiving  the  gratuity  two  or 
more  years  in  succession,  if  recommended  by  the  District  In- 
spector as  deserving  of  it ;  but  a  Teacher  having  received  one 
year's  gratuity,  is  not  thereby  mtitled  to  a  continuance  of  it. 
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SedU  of  Premiwns  to  Masters  and  Mistresses  of  Natuma" 
Schools  who  are  most  distinguished  by  the  Ord&r,  Neatness,  and 
CleanUness  observable  in  themselves,  their  Pupils,  and  in  the  School- 
houses, 

1.  The  stun  of  £22  lOs,  will  be  allocated  to  each  of  the  School 
Districts,  and  divided  into  Thirteen  Premiums. 

One  of  £4 £4. 

Two  of  £3, £6. 

Five  of  £1    lOs £7   lOs. 

riveofjei, £5. 

2.  These  Premiums  will  be  awarded  annually  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  District  Inspector,  and  paid  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

3.  No  distinction  is  made  between  Vested  and  Non- Vested 
Schools. 

4.  No  Teacher  is  eligible  for  these  Premiums  for  more  than 
two  years  in  succession. 

5.  These  Premiums  will  be  awarded  without  reference  to  the 
Class  in  which  the  Teachers  may  be  placed ;  but  none  will  be 
deemed  eligible  to  receive  such  Premiums  against  whom  there 
is  any  well-founded  charge  of  neglect  in  tifie  performance  of 
their  duties,  of  impropriety  in  their  conduct,  or  whose  Schools 
are  not  conducted  in  a  satisfiictory  manner. 


YL— Books. 

1.  The  Commissioners  furnish  gratuitously  to  each  School  a 
first  Stock  of  School-books,  in  proportion  to  the  attendance  of 
Children,  which  is  renewed  at  the  end  of  every  three  years.  They 
are  to  be  kept  as  a  School  Stock,  for  which  the  Master  or  Mis- 
tress is  held  responsible,  and  they  are  on  no  account  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  School.  The  Commissioners  also  supply  Books  from 
time  to  time  for  the  general  use  of  the  Children,  and  School 
Bequisites,  such  as  Paper,  Slates,  Quills,  &c.,  at  reduced  rates. 

2.  The  funds  of  the  Commissioners  do  not  enable  them  to  give 
a  Free  Stock  sufficiently  large  for  the  entire  wants  of  the  School. 
Any  additional  books  and  maps ;  stationery,  slates,  clocks,  and 
other  requisites,  must  be  purchased  at  reduced  rates. 

3.  The  value  of  the  grant  is  regulated  by  the  daily  average  attend- 
ance, as  ascertained  from  the  reports  of  the  inspectors.  The 
Managers  of  Schools  have  the  privilege  of  selecting  their  grants 
of  Free  Stock  from  the  whole  list  of  books  supplied  by  the  Com- 
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missioners,  and  are  at  liberty  to  choose  such  of  them  as  they 
most  approve  of,  and  to  omit  any  to  which  they  object. 

4.  'V^en  Books,  &c.,  purchased  from  the  Commissioners  at  the 
reduced  price,  are  sold  to  the  children  attending  a  National  Sehool, 
it  is  directed  that  in  no  case  shall  any  advance  be  made  on  these 
prices ;  and  the  District  Inspectors  have  instructions  to  inquire 
into  and  report  upon,  any  infraction  of  this  rule. 

VII. — Building, 

1.  Before  any  grant,  is  made  towards  Building  a  School-house, 
the  Commissioners  are  to  be  satisfied. that  a  necessity  exists  for 
such  a  School,  that  an  eligible  site  has  been  procured,  that  a 
ftttisflBtctory  Lease  of  the  site  will  be  executed  to  the  Com- 
misioners  in  their  Corporate  capacity;  and  that  the  ^>plieant 
parties  are  prepared  to  raise,  by  local  contribution,  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  whole  sum  which  the  Commissioners  deem  necessaiy 
for  the  erection  of  the  House,  providing  Furniture,  &c. 

9.  If  the  proposed  site  be  for  a  School  in  a  Rural  District,  and 
be  within  three  statute  miles  of  a  School-house,  towards  the 
erection  of  which  the  Commissioners  have  contributed  aid,  no 
grant  can  be  made. 

3.  Although  the  Commissioners  do  not  absolutely  refuse  aid 
towards  the  erection  of  School-houses  on  ground  connected  with  a 
place  of  Worship,  yet  they  much  prefer  having  them  erected  on 
groimd  which  is  not  so  connected,  where  it  can  be  obtained ; 
fiiey  therefore  require  that,  before  Church,  Chapel,  or  Meeting- 
house ground  be  selected  as  the  site  of  a  School-house,  strict 
inquiry  be  made  whether  another  convenient  site  can  be  obtained, 
and  that  the  result  shall  be  stated  to  them. 

4.  The  School  premises  must  be  vested  in  the  Commissioners, 
at  a  nominal  rent,  and  for  such  term,  under  the  circimistances, 
as  they  may  deem  necessary. 

6.  The  Commissioners  will  keep  in  repair  the  School-house 
and  Furniture,  where  the  premises  are  vested  in  them  in  their 
Corporate  capacity- 

6.  When  Grants  are  voted  towards  the  Building,  &c. ,  of  a  School- 
house,  the  conveyance  must  be  duly  executed  before  ike  works  e^e 
commenced., 

7.  No  Grant  can  be  made  until  the  District  Inspector  shall 
have  reported  upon  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

8.  The  Commissioners  determine  from  the  information  afforded 
them  the  dimensions  of  the  proposed  Building. 

9.  The  Commissioners  cannot,  in  any  case,  pay  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  sum  which  they  may  deem  necessary  for  the  erection 
of  the  School-house(includiagFumiture,&C.);  and  tiieyintwiaWy 
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require  that  the  remaining  one-third»  at  least,  shall  be  locally  pro- 
vided for. 

10.  The  cost  of  the  House,  Ac,  is  determined  by  the  number 
of  Children  which  it  is  intended  to  accommodate,  allowing  an 
area  of  «ix  square  feet  for  each  child. 

Example. — ^A  School-house  capable  of  accommodating  one 
himdred  Children  should  contain  not  less  than  an  area  of  six 
himdred  square  feet,  and  should  be  10  feet  high  to  the  wall- 
plate. 

11.  The  Commissioners  furnish  instructions  as  to  the  Plan  and 
Speeification,  to  which  the  parties  receiving  aid  are  bound  strictlj^ 
te  adhere. 

19.  The  Commissioners  do  not  contribute  to  the  ornamenting 
of  School-houses,  but  merely  to  such  expenditure  as  may  be 
necessary  for  haying  the  Children  accommodated  in  plain,  sub- 
stantial buildings.  If  buildings  of  another  description  be  pre- 
ferred, the  whole  of  the  extra  expense  must  be  provided  by  the 
appUcants. 

1 3.  The  Commissioners  do  not  contribute  towards  the  expense  of 
erecting  Eesidences  for  the  Teachers,  except  in  the  case  of  a  District 
Model  School. 

14.  The  House,  Frunitm-e,  &c.,  must  be  completed,  the  Teacher 
or  Teachers  appointed,  and  the  school  in  operation,  before  the 
Grants  can  be  paid. 

15.  The  whole  of  the  works  must  be  completed  within  twelve 
months  from  the  date  of  the  execution  of  the  Lease  (unless  by 
special  permission)  or  ihe  Grants  will  be  forfeited. 

16.  The  Commissioners  do  not  make  advances  or  instalments 
of  their  Grants. 

17.  Previous  to  the  payment  of  the  Grants,  a  Certificate,  accord- 
ing to  a  Form  furnished,  must  be  forwarded  to  the  Commissioners, 
stating  that  the  School-house,  Furniture,  &c.,  have  been  completed 
in  a  satisfactory  and  workmanlike  manner,  and  built  according  to 
the  dimensions  and  directions  set  forth  in  the  Plan  and  Specification, 
This  Certificate  to  be  signed  by  the  Manager  and  by  the  Con- 
tractor. The  w(Hrk  to  be  improved  of  by  file  Clerk  of  Works, 
or  by  any  other  person  authorized  by  the  Commissioners 
or  the  Government  to  examine  it ;  and  if  a  question  arise  as  to 
the  expenditure  incurred,  the  accounts  must  be  submitted  to  any 
audit  ^ich  may  be  deemed  necessaiy. 

18.  The  Commissioners  do  not  make  Grants  to  purehase  School* 
houses,  nor  to  purchase,  alter,  or  furnish  other  Houses,  for  the 
{purpose  of  Ibeing  converted  into  School-houses. 
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Form  of  Lease  to  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education^  in 
their  Corporate  capacity. 

THIS  INDENTURE  made  the  day  of 

18,  ,  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord  One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred 
and  y  BETWEEir 

of  the  first  part ;  of  the 

second  part ;  and  the  CoBiMissioinBBs  of  National  Education 
IN  Ireland,  of  the  third  part  Whereas  the  said  Commissioners, 
by  Her  Majesty's  Boyal  Charter,  bearing  date  the  26th  day  of 
August,  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord  One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred 
and  Forty-five,  have  been  incorporated,  and  are  by  said  Charter 
empowered  to  take  and  hold  lands  as  therein  mentioned.  And 
WHKBEAS  the  Educatiim  of  the  Poor  of  Ireland  has  been  heretofore, 
and  is  now,  carried  on  by  the  said  Commissioners,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  avoiding  all  interference  whatsoever  with  conscien- 
tious scruples  on  the  score  of  religion,  and  accordinghr,  the  Schools 
under  their  control  are  open  aUke  to  Children  oi  all  religious 
denominations;  and  no  Child  is  required,  to  be  present  at  any 
religious  instruction  or  exercise  of  which  his  Parents  or  Guar- 
dians may  disapprove,  and  opportunities  are  afforded  to  all  Chil- 
dren to  receive  separately  at  particular  periods,  to  be  specified  in 
the  rules  of  each  School,  such  religious  instruction  as  their  Parents 
or  Guardians  approve  ofl  And  wherkas  the  management  of  such 
Schools  belongs  to  the  respective  local  Patrons  thereof,  who  have 
the  power  of  appointing  the  Teachers,  subject  to  the  approbation 
of  the  said  Commissioners,  and  of  removing  them  of  their  own 
authority.    And  whereas  the  said  desirous  that  a 

National  School,  to  be  called  National  School,  should 

be  established  on  the  principles  aforesaid,  on  the  lot  of  ground 
hereinafter  demised ;  and  the  said  and 

have  been  nominated  as  Patrons  of  the  said  intended  National 
School,  and  have  been  approved  of  bythe  said  Commissioners. 
NOW  THIS  INDENTURE  WITNESSETH  that  the  said 
in  order  to  promote  the  said  object,  granted 
and  demised,  and  by  these  presents  grant  and  demise  unto  the 
said  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland,  all  that  lot 
of  ground  described  in  the  map  thereof  on  the  margin  of  these 
presents  delineated,  situate  in  the  townland  of  parish 

of  barony  of  and  county  of 

containing  and  bounded 

to  hold  the  same  to  the  said  Commissioners  of  National  Education 
in  Ireland,  from  the  day  of  the  date  of  these  presents,  for  and 
during  yielding  therefor  during 

the  said  term,  the  rent  of  one  penny  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Michael 
in  every  year,  if  same  shall  be  demanded.  And  it  is  hereby 
expressed  and  declared,  and  it  is  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of 
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these  presents^  and  of  the  several  and  respectiye  parties  hereto, 
that  each  and  every  School  to  be  kept  and  established  on 
the  premises  hereby  demised,  shall  be  kept  open  for  a  competent 
number  of  hoars  in  each  day,  at  the  discretion  of  the  said  Com- 
missioners, and  shall,  during  said  hours,  be  used  for  moral  and 
literary  education  only ;  and  that  one  day  in  each  week,  or  part  of 
a  day  in  the  week,  independently  of  Sunday,  shall  be  set  apart  for 
the  religious  instruction  of  the  Children,  on  which  day  or  part  of 
a  day,  such  Pastors  or  other  persons  as  may  be  approved  of  by  the 
Parents  or  Gruardians  of  the  Children  respectively  shall  have 
access  to  them  in  the  School-room  for  that  purpose,  whether 
those  Pastors  or  persons  shall  have  signed  the  original  appli* 
cation  or  not.  And  also,  that  convenient  opportunity  be 
afforded  to  them  for  the  same  purpose  on  other  days  of  the 
week,  and  that  where  any  course  of  Religious  Instruction  is  to  be 
pursued  in  any  such  School  as  aforesaid,  during  School-hours,  to 
which  the  Parents  or  Guardians  of  any  of  the  Children  attending 
such  School  shall  object,  an  arrangement  shall  be  made  for  having 
such  Instruction  given  to  those  who  are  to  receive  it  at  a  stated 
time,  or  in  a  separate  place,  so  that  no  Children  whose  Parents  or 
Guardians  oliject  to  their  being  so,  be  compeUed  to  receive  or  to 
be  present  at  it*  And  fturther,  that  no  books  shall  be  used  in  the 
ordinary  School  business,  save  and  except  those  which  shall  be 
reported  to,  and  sanctioned  by,  the  said  Commissioners.  And  fur- 
ther, that  if  any  other  Books  than  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  the 
Standard  Books  of  the  Church  to  which  the  Children  using  them 
belong,  be  employed  in  communicating  ReUgious  Instruction, 
then,  and  in  such  case,  the  title  of  each  such  lx>ok  or  books  shall 
be  made  known  to  the  said  Commissioners*  And  further,  that  all 
the  Master  or  Masters,  Teacher  or  Teachers,  of  each  and  every 
such  School  for  the  time  being,  shall  not  only  in  the  first  instance, 
if  the  said  Commissioners  shall  see  fit,  before  he,  she,  or  they, 
shall  be  so  appointed,  have  received  previous  instruction  in  the 
General  Normal  Establishment  in  Dublin,  or  at  one  of  the  Dis^ 
trict  Model  Schools  of  the  said  Commissioners,  and  shall  also  have 
obtained  from  the  said  Conunissionert,  if  the  said  Conmiissioners 
sh^  so  think  fit,  testimonials  of  good  conduct  and  general  fitness, 
but  shall  be  liable  to  be  fined  and  removed,  or  suspended  from 
time  to  time,  and  at  all  times  when  and  as  o^en  as  the  said  Com- 
missioners shall  deem  it  necessary,  in  such  way  and  manner  as 
they  shaU  deem  expedient  or  see  fit,  upon  good  and  sufficient  cause 
being  shown.  And  further,  that  the  public  of  all  denominations 
whether  clergy  or  laity,  shaJl  have  access  to  each  and  every  such 
School,  in  the  manner  and  under  the  restrictions  particularly  set 
f(nrth  in  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  said  Commissioners, 
under  the  head  and  title  of  '*  Inspection  of  Schools,"  to  observe 
how  such  School  may  be  conducted.    And  that  no  meetings  of  any 
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ktai  whateyer  be  stmimonedy  held,  or  convened,  or  permitted  to  to 
be  in  anj  such  School-house,  or  in  anj  part  or  room  thereof  or  <m 
the  premises  hereby  conveyed  or  intended  so  to  be,  save  such  as 
may  relate  exclusively  to  the  business  thereof;  and  that  no  peti- 
laon  or  document  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  save  such  as  may  relate 
exclusively  to  the  business  of  the  said  School,  be  brought  or  car«- 
ried  into  any  such  School-house  or  premises,  or  any  part  thereof 
for  signature  or  otherwise ;  and  that  such  School-house  and  pre- 
Huses,  or  any  part  thereof  shall  not  be  converted  into  a  plaee  of 
public  worship,  or  used  for  any  purpose  save  that  of  such  school ; 
and  that  from  and  after  the  day  of  the  date  of  these  presents,  every 
anoh  School-house  shall  be  kept  in  full  and  sufficient  repair  by  the 
faid  C<Nnmis8ioner8,  and  that  local  contributions  shall  be  raised 
towards  payment  of  the  Teachers'  salary  of  such  School,  after  tha 
mannw  set  forth  in  the  Rules  and  Begulations  of  the  said  Com- 
misdoners.  PROVIDED  ALWAYS,  and  it  is  hereby  further 
expressed  and  declared  to  be  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  these 
presents,  and  of  the  several  parties  hereto,  that  in  case  any  of 
them,  the  said  and  or  any  Patron  hereafter 

to  be  appointed,  shall  die,  or  be  desirous  of  being  discharged  ^m 
the  management  of  said  School,  or  shall  go  or  reside  out  of  Ire- 
land, or  sbEill  neglect  or  refuse,  or  become  incapable  to  act  as  suck 
Patron,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  lorviving  or 
continuing  Patron  or  Patrons,  to  nominate  and  appoint  a  new 
Patron  or  Patrons  in  the  room  of  any  such  Patron  or  Patrons, 
inch  new  Patron  or  Patrons  to  be  first  approved  of  by  the  said 
Commissioners ;  and  in  case  such  surviving  or  continuing  Patron 
or  Patrons  shaU  decline,  neglect,  or  refuse  to  exercise  the  powers 
of  appointment  hereby  eiven  as  aforesaid,  within  six  calendar 
months  after  all  or  any  of  the  events  hereinbefore  menticmed  shall 
arise,  happen,  or  take  place,  that  then,  and  in  all  or  any  of  such 
case  or  cases,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  said  Com- 
missioners to  nominate  and  appoint  such  new  Patron  or  Patrons 
as  aforesaid  for  the  management  of  said  SchooL  And  the  said 
hereby  for  and  heirs,  executors,  admi- 

nistrators, and  assigns,  covenant  and  agree  to  and  with  the  said 
Commissioners,  that  he  and  they,  their  and  his  heirs,  executors, 
administrators,  and  assigns,  shall  and  will,  from  time  to  time,  and 
at  all  times  hereafter,  upon  the  request  of  the  said  Commissioners, 
and  at  own  proper  costs  and  charges,  do,  perform,  and  execute 
idl  and  every  such  further  and  other  act  and  acts,  deed  and  deeds, 
asngnment,  conveyance,  release,  and  assurance  in  the  law  what- 
soever, for  corroborating  and  confirming  these  presents,  as  by  the 
said  Commissioners  or  their  Counsel  learned  in  the  law,  shall,  in 
that  behalf,  be  reasonably  advised,  devised,  required,  demanded, 
or  directed.    And  the  said  covenant  widi 

the  said  Commissioners  of  National  Edttcatioa  In  Ireland,  that  ih» 
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jwdd  ComfDissiemers,  paying  the  said  re&t,  if  demanded,  shall  and 
in^j  peaceably  and  quietly  possess  and  enjoy  the  said  premises  for 
the  said  tenn,  without  any  disturbance  from  the  said 

heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns.    IN 
WITNESS  WHEREOF,  the  said  hereunto 

put  hand  and  seal  ,  and  the  said  Commissioners  have  caused 
their  Corporate  Seal  to  be  affixed  hereto,  the  day  and  year  first 
above  written. 

Signed f  Sealed^  and  Delivered  by  the  iaid    • 
in  the  pre0enee  of 


VIII. — Aids  to  Schools  previously  established, 
I. 

L  The  aid  granted  to  Schools  previously  established  13 
limited  to  Salary  and  Books. 

2.  Before  such  aid  can  be  granted,  the  Commissioners  must  be 
-flatiafiad  l^ai  the  ease  la  deserving  of  assistance ;  that  there  Is 
reason  to  expect  that  the  School  wiU  be  efficiently  and  perma- 
nently supported ;  that  some  local  provision  will  be  made  in  aid 
of  the  Teacher's  Salary,  either  by  School-fees  or  otherwise ;  that 
the  School-house  is  in  good  repair,  and  provided  with  a  sufficient 
qaaniiij  of  suitable  Fuxnitore ;  that  a  competent  Teacher  has 
been  a|)¥»ointed ;  that  the  School  is  in  operation  ;^  and  that  theie 
is  a  sufficient  daily  average  attendance  of  Children. 

8.  Before  the  Conmiissioners  consider  any  application  for  aid, 
they  require,  ifrom  Hie  Inspector  of  the  District,  a  report  upon  all 
die  eireumstancee  of  the  case. 

4.  To  aatitle  a  School  to  a  continuance  of  aid,  the  House  and 
Furniture  must  be  kept  in  sufficient  repair  by  means  of  local  con- 
tributions ;  the  School  conducted,  in  all  respects,  in  a  satisfEustoiy 
manner,  and  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Commis- 
sioners ;  and  it  must  appear,  from  the  Register  of  the  School,  that 
th^re  is  a  sufficient  daily  average  attendance  of  Pupils. 

2. — ^WOBKHOUBE  SCHOOLS. 

Extract  firom  the  Act  fcr  the  more  effectual  Belief  of  the  Desti- 
tute Poor  of  Ireland,  1st  and  2nd  Viet.  ch.  56,  sec.  49 : — 

"  ^  b0  it  Maeted,  That  no  order  of  the  Commissio»^»  ^^^-*^W 
"by-law,  shall  oblige  any  inmate  of  any  worlihouse  to  atteaa  ot 
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"  present  at  any  religious  service  which  may  be  celebrated  in  a  mode 
**contrai7  to  the  religioas  principles  of  such  inmate,  nor  shall 
^*  authorize  the  education  of  any  child  in  such  workhouse  in  any 
**  religious  creed  other  than  that  professed  by  the  parents  or  surviving 
'*  parent  of  such  child,  and  to  which  such  parents  or  parent  shaU 
<*  object,  or,  in  the  case  of  an  orphan,  to  which  the  guardian  or 
'<  guardians,  godfather  or  godmother  of  such  orphan,  shall  object: 
"  Pro\'ided  also,  that  it  sh^  be  lawful  for  any  regular  minister  of  tiie 
*'  religious  persuasion  of  any  inmate  of  such  workhouse  at  all  times 
*'  in  the  day,  on  the  request  of  such  inmate,  to  visit  such  workhouse, 
**  for  the  purpose  of  affording  religious  assistance  to  such  inmate, 
'*  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  his  child  or  children  in  the 
^^  principled  of  his  religion." 

Such  Schools  are  received  into  connexion,  and  grants  of  Books 
made  thereto,  on  condition  that  they  shall  he  subject  to  inspection 
by  the  Commissioners,  or  their  Officers,  and  that  the  provisions  of 
the  above  enactment,  in  reference  to  ReUgious  Instruction,  shall  be 
faithfully  obseiTcd. 

The  Commissioners  have  resolved,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners,  to  aWard  annual  gratuities  to  a  certain 
nimiber  of  the  Teachers  of  the  Workhouse  Schools,  in  connexion 
with  the  National  Board,  who  shall  be  recommended  by  the 
District  Inspectoi-s. 

For  Scale  of  Gratuities  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  are 
awa/rdedf  see  section  Y. 

3. —  SCHOOLS  ATTACHED  TO  PBISONS. 

Such  Schools  are  received  into  connexion,  upon  the  same  general 
principles  as  the  Workhouse  Schools,  and  grants  of  Books  are 
made  thereto. 


IX. — 1 .  As  applications  for  aid  have  frequently  been  made  in 
respect  of  expenses  incurred  previously  to  any  communication  with 
the  Commissioners,  they  desire  it  to  be  distinctly  understood, 
that  they  will  not  hold  themselves  bound  to  grant  assistance 
in  any  case,  unless  application  shall  have  been  made  to  them 
in  the  first  instance,  unless  such  application  shall  have  been 
approved  of,  and  unless  they  shall  have  funds  at  their  disposal 
when  they  come  to  decide  upon  the  case,  to  enable  them  to  grant 
the  required  aid.  Applicants  are  therefore  recommended  not  to 
incur  any  expense  towards  the  payment  of  which  they  expect  the 
Commissioners  to  contribute,  until  the  decision  of  the  Board 
shall  have  been  communicated  to  them. 

2.  Applicants  for  assistance  are  not  to  understand  that  the  Com- 
missioners are  bound  to  grant  the  full  amount  of  aid,  as  set  forth 
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in  the  foregoing  Regulations,  in  every  case  ;  nor  can  they  grant  any 
unless  they  have  sufficient  funds  for  the  purpose,  which  depends 
upon  the  amount  placed  at  their  disposal  by  Parliament. 

3.  Persons  desirous  of  obtaining  assistance  from  the  Commission- 
ers of  National  Education,  under  any  of  the  foregoing  heads,  will, 
upon  intimating  to  the  Secretaries  the  nature  of  the  aid  required,  be 
furnished  with  the  Forms,  upon  which  their  application  must  be 
laid  before  the  Commissioners. 

4.  All  communications  in  reference  to  National  Schools  should 
be  made  by  the  Manager  or  Correspondent  The  Commissioners 
do  not  correspond  wifli  Teachers. 

6.  Allletters  should  be  directed  as  under.  No  communications 
are  received  which  are  not  prepaid,  except  those  containing  Docu- 
ments sent  from  this  office,  and  which  are  required  to  be 
returned. 


The  Secretaries, 
Education  Office, 

Marlborough-street, 

DUBLIN. 


By  Order  of  the  Commissioners, 

*  [    Sea-etaiies. 


Maubice  Cross,] 
James  Kelly, 


APPENDIX  X. — Forms  of  Lease  and  Assignment. 

1. — Present  Form  of  Lease  to  the  Commissioners  of  National  Edu- 
cation y  in  their  Coi-porate  capacity, 

THIS  INDENTURE  made  the  day  of 

18         ,  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord  One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred 
and  ,  between 

of  the  first  part ;  of  the 

second  part;  and  the  Commissioners  op  National  Education  in 
Ireland,  of  the  third  part.     Whereas  the  said  Commissioners, 
by    Her   Majesty's    Royal    Charter,     bearing    date    the    26tli 
day  of  August,  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord  One  Thousand  Eight 
hundred  and  Forty-five,  have  been  incorporated,  and  are  by   s^-^^ 
Charter  empowered  to  take  and  hold  lands  as  therein  mentionca* 
4  E 
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And  whebbas  the  Education  of  the  Poor  of  Ireland  has  been, 
heretofore,  and  ia  now,  carried  on  by  the  said  Commissioners,  on 
the  principle  of  avoiding  all  interference  whatsoever  with  con- 
scientious scruples  on  tiie  score  of  religion,  and  accordingly, 
the  Schools  imder  their  control  are  open  alike  to  Chil<£en 
ef  all  religious  denominations ;  and  no  Child  is  required  to 
ha  {Hresent  at  any  religious  instruction  or  exercise  of  which  his 
Parents  or  Guardians  may  disapprove,  and  opportunities  are 
aflbrded  to  all  Children  to  receive  separately  at  particular 
periods,  to  be  specified  in  the  rules  of  each  School,  such  reli- 
gious instruction  as  their  Parents  or  Guardians  approve  of. 
And  whbrbas  the  management  of  such  Schools  belongs  to  the 
respective  local  Patrons  thereof,  who  have  the  power  of  appointing 
&6  Teachers,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  said  Commis- 
sioners, and  of  removing  them  of  their  own  authority.  And  whebeas. 
the  said  desirous  that  a  National  School,  to  be  called 

National  School,  should  be  established  on  the  principles  aforesaid, 
on  the  lot  of  groimd  hereinafter  demised ;  and  the  said 
and  have  been  nominated  as  Patrons  of  the  said  intended 

National  School,  and  have  been  approved  of  by  the  said  Commis- 
sioners. NOW  THIS  INDENTURE  WITNESSETH  tiiat  tiie 
said  in  order  to  promote  the  said  object,  granted 

and  demised,  and  by  these  presents  grant  and  demise 

unto  the  said  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland, 
all  that  lot  of  ground  described  in  the  map  thereof  on  the  margin 
of  these  presents  delineated,  situate  in  the  townland  of 
parish  of  barony  of  and  county  of 

containing  and  bounded  to  hold  the  same  to  the 

said  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland,  from  the 
day  of  the  date  of  these  presents,  for  and  during 
yielding  therefor  during  the  said  term,  the  rent  of  One  Penny 
on  the  Feast  of  St.  Michael  in  every  year,  if  same  shall  be  de- 
manded. And  it  is  hereby  expressed  and  declared,  and  it  is  the 
true  intent  and  meaning  of  these  presents,  and  of  the  several  and 
respective  parties  hereto,  that  each  and  every  School  to  be  kept, 
and  established  on  the  premises  hereby  demised,  shall  be  kept 
open  for  a  competent  number  of  hours  in  each  day,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  sud  Commissioners,  and  shall,  during  said  hours,  be 
used  for  moral  and  literary  education  only ;  and  that  one  day  in 
each  week,  or  part  of  a  day  in  the  week,  independentiy  of  Sunday^ 
shall  be  set  apart  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  Children,  on 
which  day  or  part  of  a  day,  such  Pastors  or  other  persons  as  may 
be  i4)proved  of  by  the  Parents  or  Guardians  of  the  Children  res- 
pectively shall  have  access  to  them  in  the  School-room  for  that 
purpose,  whether  those  Pastors  or  persons  shall  have  signed  the 
original  application  or  not.  And  also,  that  convenient  opportu- 
njQr  be  afforded  to  them  for  the  same  purpose  on  other  days  of  the 
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week,  and  that  where  any  eourse  of  religious  instruction  is  to  b# 
pursued  in  any  suoh  School  as  aforesaid,  during  School-hours, 
to  which  the  Parents  or  Guardians  of  any  of  the  Children  attend- 
ing such  School  shall  ohject,  an  arrangement  shall  he  made  tot 
having  such  instruction  given  to  those  who  are  to  recmve  it  at  ft 
stated  time,  or  in  a  separate  place,  so  that  no  Ghildr^i  whose 
Parents  or  Guardians  ohject  to  their  heing  so,  be  compelled  tor 
receive  or  to  be  present  at  it.  And  further,  that  no  books  shall 
be  used  in  the  ordinary  School  business,  save  and  except  those 
which  shall  be  reported  to,  and  sanctioned  by,  the  said  Gommis^ 
sioners.  And  fiirUier,  that  if  any  other  books  than  the  holy  Scrips 
tures,  or  the  standard  books  <^  the  Church  to  which  the  Childr^ 
using  them  belong,  be  employed  in  oommunicatiBg  religious  in« 
stmction,  then,  and  in  sudi  ease,  &e  title  of  each  such  book  &t 
books  shall  be  made  known  to  the  said  Commissioners*  And 
further,  that  all  the  Master  or  Masters,  Teacher  or  Teachers,  of 
each  and  eveiy  such  School  for  the  time  being,  shall  not  only  in 
the  first  instance,  if  the  said  Commissioners  shall  see  fit,  before  he, 
she,  or  they  shall  be  so  appointed,  have  received  previous  instmc* 
tion  in  the  General  Normal  Estabhshment  in  Dublin,  or  at  one  of 
the  District  Model  Schools  of  the  said  Commissioners,  and  shall 
also  have  obtained  from  the  said  Commissioners,  if  the  said 
Commissioners  shall  so  think  fit,  testimonials  of  good  conduct  and 
general  fitness,  but  shall  be  liable  to  be  fined  and  removed,  or 
suspended  from  time  to  time,  and  at  all  times  when  and  as  often 
as  the  said  .Commissioners  shall  deem  it  necessary,  in  such  way 
and  manner  as  they  shall  deem  expedient  or  see  fit,  upon  good 
and  sufficient  cause  being  shown.  And  fhrther,  that  the  publie 
of  all  denominations,  whether  clergy  or  laity,  shaU  have  access  to 
each  and  every  such  School,  in  the  manner  and  under  the  restrid* 
tions  particularly  set  forth  in  the  Rules  and  Begulations  of  the 
said  Commissioners,  under  the  head  and  title  of  "  Inspection  of 
Schools,''  to  observe  how  such  School  may  be  conducted.  And 
that  no  meetings  of  any  kind  whatever  be  summoned,  held,  or  con* 
vened,  or  permitted  so  to  be  in  any  such  School-house,  or  in  any 
part  or  room  thereof,  or  on  the  premises  hereby  conveyed  or  in- 
tended so  to  be,  save  such  as  may  relate  exclusively  to  the  business 
thereof;  and  that  no  petition  or  document  of  any  kind  whatsoever^ 
save  such  as  may  relate  exclusively  to  the  business  of  the  said 
School,  be  brought  or  carried  into  may  such  School-heuse  or  pre- 
mises,  or  any  part  thereof,  for  signature  or  otherwise ;  and  thai 
such  School-house  and  premises,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  not  be 
converted  into  a  place  of  public  worship,  or  used  for  any  purpose 
save  that  of  such  School ;  and  that  from  mni  after  the  day  of  the 
date  of  these  presents,  every  such  School-house  liuM  be  kept 
in  full  and  sufficient  repair  by  the  said  Conunissioners,  and  that 
local  contributions  shall  be  raised  towards  payment  of  the  Teach- 
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ers*  salaiy  of  such  School,  after  the  manner  set  forth  in  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  said  Commissioners.  Pbovtded 
ALWAYS,  and  it  is  hereby  further  expressed  and  declared  to  be  the 
true  intent  and  meaning  of  these  presents,  and  of  the  several  parties 
^ereto,  that  in  case  any  of  them,  the  said  and  or 

any  Patron  hereafter  to  be  appointed,  shall  die,  or  be  desirous 
of  being  discharged  from  the  management  of  said  School,  or  shall 
go.  or  reside  out  of  Ireland,  or  shaU  neglect  or  refuse,  or  become 
incapable  to  act  as  such  Patron,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for 
the  surviying  or  continuing  Patron  or  Patrons  to  nominate  and  ap- 
point a  new  Patron  or  Patrons  in  the  room  of  any  such  Patron  or 
Patrons,  such  new  Patron  or  Patrons  to  be  first  approved  of  by  the 
said  Commissioners;  and  in  case  such  surviving  or  continuing 
Patron  or  Patrons  shall  decline,  neglect,  or  refuse  to  exercise  the 
powers,  of  appointment  hereby  given  as  aforesaid,  within  six  calen- 
dar months  after  all  or  any  of  the  events  hereinbefore  mentioned 
shall  arise,  happen,  or  take  place ;  that  then,  and  in  all  or  any  of 
such  case  pr  cases,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawM  to  and  for  the  said 
Commissioners  to  nominate  and  appoint  such  new  Patron  or 
Patrons  as  aforesaid,  for  the  management  of  said  School.  And  the 
said  hereby  for  and  heirs, 

executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  covenant  and  agree  to  and 
ynih  the  said  Commissioners,  that  he  and  they,  their  and  his  heirs, 
executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  shall  and  will,  from  time  to 
time,  and  at  all  times  hereafter,  upon  the  request  of  the  said  Com- 
missioners, and  at  own  proper  cost  and  charges,  do,  perform, 
and  execute  all  and  every  such  further  and  other  act  and  acts,  deed 
and  deeds,  assignment,  conveyance,  release,  and  assiuance  in  the 
law  whatsoever,  for  corroborating  and  confirming  these  presents, 
as  by  the  said  Commissioners  or  their  Counsel  learned  in  the  law, 
shall,  in  that  behalf,  be  reasonably  advised,  devised,  required,  de- 
manded, or  directed.  And  the  said 

covenant  with  the  said  Commissioners  of  National 
Education  in  Ireland,  that  the  said  Commissioners,  paying  the 
said  rent,  if  demanded,  shall  and  may  peaceably  and  quietly  possess 
and  enjoy  the  said  premises  for  the  said  term,  without  any  disturb- 
fince  from  the  said  heirs,  executors, 

administrators,  and  assigns.  IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  the 
said  hereunto  put  hand 

and  seal  »  and  the  said  Commissioners  have  catised  their 
Corporate  Seal  to  be  affixed  hereto,  the  day  and  year  first  i^bov^ 
written* 

Signed,  Sealed,  and  Delivered  by  the  said 
in  the  presence  of 
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2. — Farm  of  Assignment  or  Conveyance  of  National  Sclvool  Premises, 
by  Trustees,  to  the  Commissioners  qf  National  Education,  in 
their  Corporate  capacity. 

THIS  INDENTUBE  made  the  day  of  iii 

the  Year  of  bur  Lord  One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and 
BETWEEK  of  the  first  part ;  of 

in  the  of  of  the  second  part ;  and  the  Co^ 

MissioNERs  OF  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  Irei^nd,  of  the  third  parti 
Whereas  hy  Indenture  of  Lease,  hearing  date  the        day  of 
One  Thousand   Eight  Hundred  and  made   hetween       * 

of  the  first  part,  the  several  persons  therein  named  and  descrihea 
as  the  Commissioners  appointed  for  administering  the  Funds 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
OP  Ireland,  for  the  Education  of  the  Poor  of  Ireland,  of  the 
second  part,  and  the  said  therein  described  as  Trustees 

named  and  approved  of  by  and  on  behalf  of  the  said  Commis- 
sioners, of  the  third  part,  after  reciting  among  other  things,  thai 
it  was  the  wish  and  intention  of  the  said  and  of  &e  said 

Trustees,  parties  thereto,  that  a  School  with  the  approbation  and 
under  the  control  of  the  said  Commissioners  parties  thereto, 
should  be  established  in  the  Parish  of  and  the  Coimty  of 

and  that  the  therein  named  Commissioners  had,  iri 
order  to  promote  the  establishment  of  said  School,  directed  that 
a  sum  of  sterling  should  be  paid  to  the  said  Trustees 

out  of  the  Fund  so  placed  at  the  disposal  of  His  Excellency  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  the  said  in  order  to  eflPee- 

tuate  the  purposes  aforesaid,  and  for  the  considerations  thereiii 
mentioned,  demised  unto  the  said  as  Trustees  aforesaid, 

ALL  THAT  Lot  or  Piece  of  Ground,  situate,  lying,  and  being  in  the 
Townland  of  Parish  of  Barony  of  and 

County  of  whereon  there  had  been  erected  and  built  a 

School-house  for  the  Education  of  the  Poor  Children  in  the 
Parish  aforesaid,  containing  in  firont  feet  or  thereabouts, 

and  in  breadth  in  the  rere  feet  or  thereabouts,  and  in 

depth  from  fi-ont  to  rere  feet  or  thereabouts,   meared  and 

boimded  together  with  all  Buildings  and  Improve- 

ments erected  and  made  thereon,  and  all  and  singular  the  Rights, 
Members,  Pri\dleges,  Passages,  Appendancies,  and  Appurtenances 
to  the  said  Lot  of  Ground  and  Premises  belonging,  or  in  anywis^ 
appertaining,  which  said  Lot  of  Ground  is  more  particularly  de« 
scribed  by  tiie  map  thereof  on  said  Indenture  of  Demise  inserted, 
TO  HOLD  tiie  same  to  the  said  Executors,   Administrators^ 

and  Assigns,  for  and  during        upon  the  Trusts,  and  for  the  XJse^ 
and  Purposes  thereinafter  mentioned  and  declared  concerning  the 
same,  they  the  said        Executoi-s,  Administrators,  and   Assigns* 
yielding  and  paying  unto  the  said        Heirs,  Executors,  Aa»ai- 
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nistrators,  and  Assigns,  during  the  continuation  of  the  sdd  de- 
mise, the  sum  of  on  the  in  each  and  eveiy  year.  And 
WHSBBAB  by  Boyal  Letters  Patent,  duly  enrolled  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  in  Ireland,  and  bearing  date  the  26th  day  of  August, 
ill  the  9di  year  of  the  Reign  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  the 
then  Commissioners  iq[)pointed  for  administering  the  Funds 
placed  as  aforesaid  at  the  disposal  of  His  Excellency  the  Lord 
lieutenant  of  Lreland,  for  the  Education  of  the  Poor  of  Lreland, 
snd  all  and  every  other  person  who  from  time  to  time  for  ever 
thereafter  should  be  appointed,  as  therein  is  particularly  mentioned, 
CoiaossioNSBS  OF  National  Education  in  Ibeland,  were  erected 
and  constituted  a  Body  Corporate  and  Politic  by  the  Style  of  The 
CoioassiONEBS  OF  National  Education  in  Ireland,  with  perpe- 
tual succession  and  with  power  to  purchase  and  hold  Lands  and 
Hereditaments,  Goods  and  Chattels,  as  therein  particularly  men- 
tioned :  And  whebeas  the  said  are  desirous 
of  being  discharged  from  the  Trusts  by  said  Lidenture  of  Demise 
of  the  created.  And  whereas  in  order  the  better  to 
effect  and  canpr  into  execution  the  Trusts  of  said  Indenture,  it  is 
deemed  e^edient  that  the  said  Premises  thereby  demised  should 
fwith  the  consent  of  the  said  )  be  conveyed  imto  the  said 
Clommissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland,  in  their  Corporate 
capacity.  Now  this  Indenture  Witnessbth,  that  in  consideration 
of  the  premises,  and  also  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  Ten  Shil- 
lings paid  to  the  said  by  the  said  Commissioners  of  National 
Education  in  Ireland,  immediately  before  the  execution  of  these 
Presents,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged  they 
the  said  do  by  these  presents  with  the  consent  and  by  the 
direction  of  the  said  testified  by  his  being  a  party  to  and 
aigning  and  sealing  these  presents,  grant  and  assign  unto  the  said 
Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland,  all  that  Lot  or 
piece  of  Ground  hereinbefore  and  in  said  Indenture  of  Demise  of 
the  day  of  particularly  mentioned  and  described, 
and  all  the  Estate,  Bight,  Title,  Trust,  Possession,  Claim,  and 
Demand,  both  at  Law  and  in  Equity,  of  them,  the  said  of,  in» 
and  to  the  said  Premises  with  their  Appurtenances  together  with 
the  said  Indenture  of  Demise,  and  all  benefit  and  advantage 
thereof,  to  hold  the  same  with  the  Appurtenances,  unto  the  said 
Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland,  henceforth  for 
and  during  the  residue  now  unexpired  of  the  said  term  of 
years,  subject  nevertheless  to  the  payment  of  the  Rent 
and  the  performance  of  the  Trusts  and  Covenants  in  said  Indenture 
reserved,  declared,  and  contained.  And  the  said  each  for 
himself,  his  Heirs,  Executors,  and  Administrators,  and  not  the  one 
for  the  other  of  them,  or  for  the  Heirs,  Executors,  or  Administra- 
tors of  the  other,  do  hereby  Covenant  with  the  said  Commissioners 
of  National  Education  in  Ireland,  their  Successors  and  Assigns, 
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that  notwithstanding  any  act  done  or  sufifered  by  them,  the  said 
Lease  is  valid  and  subsisting,  and  that  they  How  have  power  to 
assign  the  same,  and  the  Premises  thereby  demised  in  manner 
aforesaid,  and  that. they  and  every  person  lawfully  claiming 
through  or  under  them,  or  any  of  them,  will  at  any  time  hereafter, 
on  the  request  and  at  the  cost  of  the  said  Commissioners  of 
National  Education  in  Ireland,  do  any  further  act  to  assign  and 
confirm  the  said  hereinbefore  recited  Lease  and  the.  Premises 
thereby  demised,  as  the  said  Commissioners  of  National  Educa- 
tion in  Ireland,  their  Successors  and  Assigns  shall  direct  or  re- 
quire. In  Witness  whereof  the  said  parties  of  the  first  and  second 
parts  have  hereimto  affixed  their  Hands  and  Seals,  and  the  said 
Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland  have  caused 
their  Corporate  Seal  to  be  affixed  hereto,  the  day  and  year  first 
above  written. 


Affenddc  XL — 1.  List  of  the  Wobks  published  by  the  Commis- 
sioNEBs  OF  EniTCATioir,  with  the  Beduced  Prices  at  which 
they  are  sold  to  National  Schools. 

«.    <r. 

Rrst  Boot  of  Lessons  -  -  -  -  -  -    0    OJ 

Second        do.  -  -  -  -  -  •  -  -    0    2 

Sequel  to  the  Second  Book,  No.  I.  Cnew  work)  -  -  -  •    0    8 

Bo.  No.n.      -  -  •  -  -    0    8 

Third  Book  of  Lessons  -  -  -  -  -  -    0    4 

Fourth        do.  -  -  -  -  -  -  -    0    5 

Supplement  to  the  Fourth  Book  -  -  -  -  -    0    8 

Hfth  Book  (Boys') 0    6 

Reading  Book  for  Girls' School  -  -  -  -  -    0    6 

Biographical  Sketches  of  eminent  British  Poets,  chronologically  ar- 
ranged from  Chaucer  to  Bums,  with  Criticisms  on  their  works, 
selected  from  the  most  distinguished  writers,  intended  for  the  use 
of  Teachers  and  the  higher  classes  in  Schools,  1  vol.         -  -      0    6 

Selections  from  the  British  Poets,  in  two  volumes,  chronologieally  ar- 
ranged from  Chancer  to  the  present  time,  and  under  separate 
divisions,  with  Litroductions  to  each,  explaining  the  different 
species  of  Poetry.    Each  volume  is  complete  in  itself  and  sold 
separately.     " 
The  First  Volume  contains  Sacred,  Moral,  and  Didactic;  Descrip- 
tive and  Pastoral  Poetry  -  -  -  --  -06 

The  Second  Volume  contains  Selections  under  the  following  heads  :-— 
The  Seasons  and  Months ;  Morning,  Noon,  and  Night,  Portraits 
of  Characters;  Natural  Phenomena;  Natural  History, comprising 
Flowers,  Trees,  Shrubs,  Birds,  Insects,  and  Animals ;  also.  Spe- 
cimens of  Narrative,  Pathetic,  Elegiac,  and  Lyric  Poetry,  &o.  Sk.      0    6 
Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Beading     -  -  -  -  -      0    4 

English  Grammar       -  -  -  -  -  -  -      0    2 

Key  to  do.        -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -      0    OJ 

First  Book  of  Arithmetic         -  -  -  -  -      0    2 

Key  to  do.        -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -02 

AiShmetic  in  Theoiy  and  Practice     -  -  -  -  «     0    6 
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Book-keeping  •!»--.•.• 

Key  todo.        - 

JEpitome  of  Geographical  Knowledge  -  -  -  .  - 

Compendium  of  do.     - 

Elements  of  Geometry  -  -  .  .  ~  . 

Mensuration    ........ 

Appendix  to  do. 

Scripture  Lessons,  (0.  T.J  No.  I  -  -  -  -  - 

Do.  „        No.a 

Do.  (N.T.)No.l 

Do.  „       No.2^ 

Sacred  Poetry  ..--►.-. 
liCssons  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity  -  .  -  .  - 

Agricultural  Class  Book  -  -  -  w  -  - 

Farm  Account  Book    -  -  -  -  ^  .  . 

Pirections  for  Needlework,  with  specimens     -  -  -  - 

Set  Tablet  Lessons,  Arithmetic  .  -  -  .  - 

Do.  mounted  on  pasteboards  ... 

Do.  Spelling  and  Heading      .... 

Do.  Mounted  on  pasteboards 

Do.  Copy  Lines  .  -  -  .  . 

Map  of  t^e  World        ....... 

]^ap  of  the  Ancient  World,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America,  England, 
Scotland,  Lreland,  and  Palestine,  each,        .... 

Thirty-hoiu-  German  Clock,  each        ---... 

Do.        American  do.,  in  case      -  -  -  .  - 

Copy  Books,  large,  each         -----* 

Do'       small      ------. 

Quills  (not  less  than  100),  per  100     -  ... 

Slates,  large,  eacTi       ..--._- 
Do.    small  ruled  (not  less  than  4),  each    -  -  .  - 

Slate  Pencils  (not  less  than  200),  per  100      - 
Slate  Pencil  Holders  (not  less  than  100)        -  -  .  . 

Ink  Stands  (not less  Uian  0),  per  dozen         .  -  .  . 

Ink  Powders,      "  do.        do.   - 
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0 
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0 
0 
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7 

0 

8 

1 

2 

Books  not  published,  hut  sanctioned  hy  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  and 
sold  to  National  Sdiools  only  at  the  reduced  Prices  affixed. 

Professor  M'Gauley's  Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy  -  .33 

Professor  Sullivan's  English  Dictionary        -  -  -  -      0  11 

„  Spelling-Book  Superseded         -  -  .      0    8J 

„  English  Grammar         -  -  .  .03 

„  Introduction  to  Geography  and  History  -      0    3 

„  Geography  Generalized  -  -  .07 

„  Literary  Class  Book       -  -  -  -      0  11 

Dower's  Atlas,  12  Maps,  coloured,  half-bound  -  -  -      1    2 

Kirkwood's  Atlas,  12  Maps,  coloured,  stitched  in  wrapper  -  -      0    0 
Dawes'  Suggestive  Hints  towards  improved  Secular  Instruction,  in- 
tended as  a  Text  Book  for  Teachei*s 
Dr.  Hodges'  Agricultural  Chemistry  - 
Easy  Lessons  on  Christian  Evidences 
Easy  Lessons  on  Beasoning    - 
Easy  Lessons  on  Money  Matters 


0  9 

0  8 

0  2 

0  4 

0  3 
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Pattebson'8  First  Steps  to  Zoology;  Part  I.  (Inyertebnite  Animals)      0    0 

„  Sheetof  niostratioiistodo.,  No.L         -  -  -      0    3^ 

„  First  Steps  to  Zoology,  Part  11.  (Vertebrate  Animals;  -      0    6 

„  Sheet  of  niustrations  to  do.,  No.  n.       -  -  -      0    8} 

„  Zoology  for  Schools,  Parti.  (Invertebrate  Animals)  -09 

„  Zoology  for  Schools,  Part  II.  (Vertebrate  Animals)  >      0    9 

Dr.  Thomson's  Treatise  on  Arithmetic  -  -  -  -      0    9 

„  Elements  of  Euclid,  Part  I.    -  •  -  -      0    7 

„  Do.  Partn.  -  .  -  -07 

„  Introduction  to  Algebra  -  -  -  -      I    0 

Arithmetical  Table  Books,  per  100     -  -  -  •  •      2    0 

inLHEll'8  VOCAL  MUSIC. 

Hullah's  Manual         •  -  «  -  -  -  -      2    0 

Set  of  10  Large  Sheets  -  -  -  -  -  -      8    9 

Exercises'  Book,  1, 2, 3,  each  •  •  •  -  •  -03 

Slates,  reded  for  Music  -  -  -  -  -  -01 

Tuning  Forics  -  -  -  -  -  «  -  -13 


PARTIOULAB  ATTBMTION  IS  BEQUESTEI)  TO  THE  FOLLOWINO  IHBTKUCTIOHS. 

1.  All  Applications  for  Books  and  Bequisites  at  reduced  prices  must  be 
addressed  to  the  Secretaries,  and  be  accompanied  by  a  Money  Order  for  the 
amount,  in  favour  of  Mavbice  Cboss,  or  James  Eellt,  Esq.,  and  payable  in 
Dublin  on  demand. 

2.  When  a  Post  Oftce  Order  is  transmitted,  and  the  amount  is  under  Ten 
Shillinos,  the  Postmaster's  charge  must  be  paid  by  the  person  applying  for 
the  Order;  if  the  sum  exceeds  Ten  Shillings,  it  is  to  be  handed  to  the  Post- 
master, who  will  deduct  his  charge,  and  Bequisites  will  be  given  for  the  full 
amount  paid. 

3.  The  Correspondent  is  not  to  sign  any  Application  for  Books  and  Bequi- 
sites without  first  ascertaining  that  they  are  actually  wanted  for  the  School, 
on  behalf  of  which  the  Application  is  made.  The  Inspectors  are  required  to 
report  to  the  Secretaries  whenever  it  appears  that  an  undue  quantity  of  Books 
or  Stationery  has  been  ordered  for  a  National  School. 

4.  Books  and  Bequisites  ordered  for  delivery  at  this  Office,  are  to  be  called 
for  between  the  hours  of  10  fmd  4  o'clock,  and  not  sooner  than  two  days  after  the 
receipt  of  the  money.  The  carriers  must  produce  the  order  of  the  Manager. 

5.  All  applications  for  Books  and  requisites,  at  reduced  prices,  are  to  be 
PBEPAiD  by  the  Managers,  or  tljie  amount  of  postage  will  be  deducted  from 
the  Grant 

6.  When  there  are  separate  Boll  Numbebs  for  Male  and  Female  National 
Schools,  the  application  should  state  for  which  of  them  the  Boc^,  &o.,  are 
required;  fmd  if  for  both,  two  forms  should  be  used. 


2. — List  of  the  Wobks  published  bj  the  Commissionebs  of 
Education,  with  the  Beduced  Prices  at  which  they  are  sold  to 
Poor  Schools  not  in  connexion  with  the  Board.* 

First  Book  of  Lessons  •  •  -  •  •  '01 

Second        do.  •  •  -  -  •  ••  -04 

*  No  other  Books  or  Bequisites  than  those  contained  in  this  Ust  are  sold  by  the 
Commissioners  to  Schools  not  "National;"  they  cannot  be  obtained  at  thete priest 
except  through  the  Office  in  Dublin.  4..^ 
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Poets,  ohronologieally 


Sequel  to  the  Second  Book  No.  L  (new  woik) 

Bo.  No.  IL 

Third  Boojc  of  Lessons 
Fourth        do. 

Siroplement  to  the  Fourth  Book 
Fifth  Book  of  Lessons  (Boys*) 
Reading  B.ook  for  Girls'  School 
Biographical  Sketches  of  Eminent  Britbh 
arranged  from  Chancer  .to  Bums,  with  Critioisms  on  their  Works, 
selected  from  the  most  distinguished  writers,  intended  for  the  use 
of  Teachers,  and  the  higher  classes  in  Schools,  1  toI. 
Selections  from  the  British  Poets,  in  two  volumes,  chronologically 
arranged  from  Chaucer  to  Uie  present  time,  and  under  separate 
divisions,  with  Introductions  to  each,  explaining  .the  dilGnrent 
species  of  Poetry.    Each  volume  is  complete  in  itself,  and  sold 
separately.  .  ,  .  . 

The  first  Volume  contains  Sacred,  Moral,  and  Didactic;  Descrip- 
tive and  Pastoral  Poetry  -  -     .       •  - 
The  Second  Volume  contains  Selections   under   the   following 
heads  :^The  Seasons  and  Months ;  Morning,  Noon,  and  Night; 
Portraits  of  Characters;  Natural  Phenomena;  Natural  Hi^oiy, 
comprising  Flowers,  Trees,  Shruhs,  Birds,  Insects,  and  Animals ; 
also,  Specimens  of  Narrative,  Pathetic,  Elegiac,  and  Lyric  Poetiy, 
<fec.  &c.     -           .           - 
Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Reading 
English  Ghrammar 
Key  to  do. 

Arltlimetio,       ... 
Key  to  do.,       «  .  . 

Arithmetic^  in  Theory  and  Practice, 
Book-keeping,  - 
Key  to  do.,       -  - 

Epitome  of  Geographical  Knowledge, 
A  Compendium  of  Geographical  Knowledge, 
Elements  of  Geometry, 
Mensuration,  • 
Appendix  to  do. 

Scripture  Lessons,  (0.  T.)  No.  1, 

Do.  „         No.  2, 

Do.  (N.  T.)  No.  1, 

Do.  „         No.  2, 

Sacred  Poetry, 

Lessons  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity, 
Agricultural  Class  Book, 
Farm  Account  Book    - 
Set  Tahlet  Lessons,  Arithmetic,  60  sheets, 

Do.  mounted  on  80  pasteboards 

Do.  Spelling  and  Reading,  83  sheets 

Do.  mounted  on  17  pastdioards 

Do.  Copy  Lines,  6  sheets, 

Map  of  the  World,  6ft.8in.by8ft6in.,  doth  and  roller 
Maps  of  the  Ancient  World,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  6  ft  8  in.  by 

8  ft  6  in^  doth  and  rollers,  each     ..... 
Maps  of  America,^  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Jind  Palestine,  6  ft 
8  in.  by  4  ft  4  in.,  doth  and  rollers,  each-  .... 
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Books  not  published^  but  sanctioned^  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Bdncation^  and  sold  to  Poor  Schools,  not  "National/'  with  the 
consent  of  the  Authors  or  Publishers,  at  thefoUawing  prices : 

ProfessorM'GAULET's  Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy, 
Professor  SuLLTTAM's  EngHsh  Dictaonary 

it  SpjUing  Bode  Superseded        -    - 

n  English  Grammar '        -  •   - 

i,  Introduction  to  Geo^^n^hj  and  Sstory 

n  Geography- Generriized 

i,  Literary  Class  Book 

Dower's  Atlas,  1^  Maps,  coloured,  half  boimd 
Kirkwood's  Atlas,- 12  Maps,  coloured,  stitched  in  wrappor 
Dawes*  SnggestiTe  Hints    towards  impioired  8eei£Ur  InMnMlioa, 

intended  as  a  Text  Book  for  Teachers         ... 
Dr.  HoDOSS*  Agricultoral  Chemistiy,  •  .    •        . 

Easy  Lessons  on  Christian  Evidences  -  •  - 

Easy  Lessons  cox  Beasontng   ..... 
Easy  Lessons  on  Money  Matters        .... 
Pattbbson's  first  steps  to  Zoology,  Part  L — ^Part  IL,  each    - 
„  Sheet  of  Illastrations  to  do^  No.  L — ^No.  IL,  eadi 

„  Zoology  for  Schools,  YoL  L-^YoL  IL,  each 

Dr.  Thomson's  Treatise  on  Aritlimetie  ... 

„  Elements  of  Endid,  Part  L-^art  IL, 

Arithmetieal  Table  Books,  per  160     ... 


«.  i. 

6  0 

1  10 

0  7 

0  6 

0  e 

1  2 

0  11 
%  4 

1  0 

1  • 

1  4 

0  4 

O  6 

0  • 

1  0 

0  7 

1  6 
1  6 
1  % 
i  0 


3.  List  of  the  Works  published  and  sanctioned  bj  tibe  CoM'' 
MissiOMEBS  of  Educatioii  ,  With  the  priees  «i  whidi  tkcf 
are  ^Id  to  the  Public  by  their  Agents,  Means.  Wic. 
Cubby,  Jun.,  &  Co.,  Dublin;  Bichard  Oboombbzd&e  & 
SoN8>  Lond<Hi;  FrasebA  Co.^  £dinb«ir]g^;  and  QsMtam 
Philip,  liverpooL 


First  Book  of  Lettons  •  «  -OS 

Second    .do.  -  -  •  -  -  •  »     0    % 

SeqiielioSeeond3o(^No.  I.(aev«ofk)     •  -  -  •     0    • 

do.  do.IL  -  •  •  '  Oa 

TlurdBookoflo— Mia 13 

Foorth  do.  -  -  •  *  «  -  '14 

Sopplement  to  the  Foarth  Book  -  -  •  '  -      I    H 

Fifth  Book  <^  Lessons  (Boars') 1    a 

Beading  Book  for  Gifk*  Sdftooi 1    # 

Biogwyhical  ShtAea  of  EmJaeat  TTiirisk  Porta,  thmarf^iialj  ig> 
ranged  from  Chancer  to  Bums,  with  CnHamm  «■  tMr  awls, 
selected  from  the  moat  djatingiiiihad  vntcn,  mSmifd  im  tJb« 
use  of  Teaches,  and  the  higher  daaaea  ia  Scboola,  1  voL  *      1    a 

Sdeetiona  from  the  British  Poets,  in  tvo  tcImh,    ' 
arranged  from  Chaaeer  to  the  pnaf  t  tMe,  andi 
divisions,  with  IntrodnctMoa  to  earh,  explaiaiag  tke  \ 
spedesofPoeCiy.    Each  foimae  ia  %vmi\\i\  m  mOi,  m^mU 
SMMcatelT. 
TS^^^YciBmeeoB»mm8eand,mmai,sm^1Mm^il>mtB^     ^    ^ 
tire  and  PaHflol  Portij  -     1    • 
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The  Second  Volume  contains  Selections  under  the  following  f.  «U 
heads : — ^The  Seasons  and  Months;  Morning,  Noon,  and  Night; 
Portraits  of  Characters ;  Natural  Phenomena ;  Natural  Uistoiy, 
comprising  Rowers,  Trees,  Shrubs,  Birds,  Insects,  and  Animals ; 
also,  Specimens  of  Narrative,  Pathetic,  Elegiac,  and  Lyrio 
Poetry,  &q,  &c.     -  -  •  -  -  •  -18 

Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Reading,    -  «  •  •  -Id 

English  Grammar,      •  •  -  •  «  •  'OS 

Key  to  do.,       -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -      0    2 

first  Book  of  ArithmeUo 0    7 

Key  todo.        <  -  -  -  -  -  -  -07 

Arithmetic  in  Theoiy  and  Praotioe     •  •  -  -  -18 

Book-keeping  •  -  -  •  -  -  *  -08 

Key  to  do.        -  -  -  -  *  -  -  -      0    8 

Epitome  of  Geographical  Knowledge  -  •  -  •      2    0 

Compendium  of  do.     •  •  •  -  •*  •  -      0    9 

Elements  of  Geometry  •  -  -  •  •  -08 

Mensuration    •  •  -  -  -  •  •  •*16 

Appendix  to  do.  •  -  -  -  •  -  -08 

ScriptureLesson8,(O.T.)  No.l 0    8 

Do,  „      No.2         *  -  -  -  -08 

Do.  (N.T.)  No.l 0    8 

Do.  „      No.2  -  -  -  -  -08 

Sacred  Poetry  -  -  -  -  -  -      0    8 

Lessons  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity  -  •  .  -  -      0    8 

Ag^cultural  Class  Book  -  -  -  -  '  -      1    6 

Farm  Account  Book    -  -  -  -  -  -  -40 

Set  Tablet  Lessons,  Arithmetic  -  -  -  •  -      2    0 

Do.  Spelling  and  Beading     *  -  *  -      1    0 

Do.  Copy  lines  -  -  -  •  -      1    6 

Map  of  the  World 21    0 

Maps  of  the  Andent  World,  Enrcq^,  Asia,  Africa,  America,  England^ 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Palestine,  each        -  -  -  -    16    0 


Publither's  prices  of  Books  sanctioned  and  sold  by  the  CommiS' 
sioners  of  Education. 

Professor  M*Gaulet's  Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy,  2  Vols. 
Professor  Sullivan's  English  Dictionary        .... 
„  Spelling  Book  Superseded 

„  English  Grammar         .... 

„  Introduction  to  Geography  and  History 

„  Geography  Generalized 

„  Literaiy  Class  Book       .  -  -  - 

Dower's  Atlas,  12  maps,  coloured,  half  bound  -  -  - 

Kirkwood's  Atlas,  12  maps,  coloured,  stitched  in  wrapper 
Dawes'  Suggestive  Hints  towards  improved  Secular  Instruction 
Dr.  Hodges'  Agricultural  Chemistry  -  -  -  -  . 

Easy  Lessons  on  Christian  Evidences  ^  p-j^*^ 
Easy  Lessons  on  Reasoning  -     V  Covers 

Easy  Lessons  on  Money  Matters    -     )  '         - 

Pattebson's  First  Steps  to  Zoology,  Patt  I.,  (Invertebrate  Animals)  • 
„  Sheet  of  Illustrations  to  do..  No.  1  -  -  - 

„  First  Steps  to  Zoology,  Part  II.,  (Vertebrate  Animals)   - 

„  Sheet  of  Illustrations  to  Zoology,  No.  2  - 

„  Zoology  for  Schools,  Part  L,  (Invertebrate  Animalsj     • 

ff         Zoology  for  Schools,  Part  II.,  (Vertebrate  Animals)     ^ 
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Dr.  Thomson's  Treatise  on  AriUimetlo 

„  Elements  of  Eaclid,  Part  I.    • 

„  Do.  Partn. 

„  Introduction  to  Algebra 

Arithmetical  Table  Books,  per  100 


«. 

d. 

3 

0 

8 

0 

2 

6 

5 

0 

8 

4 

wilhem's  yocal  music. 
Hollali's  Manual ^50 


Maubi^Cboss,!^  . 

Jambs  Kbllt,     j 


XII. — Gbatuitous  Stock. 

The  Commiflsioners  furnish  to  each  School,  when  taken  into 
connexion,  a  gratuitous  stock  of  School  Books,  Tablets,  dc., 
leaving  the  selection  from  a  list  submitted  by  them  to  the 
Managers,  and  a  further  grant  at  the  end  of  every  three  years ; 
they  are  to  be  kept  as  a  school  stock,  for  which  the  Master  or 
Mistress  will  be  held  responsible.  The  amount  of  the  Grant  is  in 
proportion  to  the  average  attendance. 

These  Books  are  not  to  be  sold,  exchanged,  or  on  any  account 
to  be  taken  out  of  the  School-room,  being  a  gratuitous  stock  for  the 
use  of  the  children  during  school  hours  only. 


Maubi^  Cboss,  \s^,^^^i^^ 
James  Kelly,     /  *^«^^«^»«*»^»«^' 
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The  Cammissumers  have  considered  it  desirable  thai  an  eppor^ 
tunity  should  be  afforded  to  the  Head  Inspectors  of  stating^ 
in  their  annual  Reports^  their  views  upon  various  matters  re^ 
lating  to  the  worhing  of  the  National  System  in  their  respective 
Districts^  andy  incidentalfyy  to  the  subject  of  elementary  eduoa^ 
tion  in  various  parts  of  Ireland  ;  but  the  Commissioners  wish 
it  to  be  distinctly  understood^  that  they  do  not  hold  themselves 
responsible  for  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  following  Reports^ 
nor  do  they  feel  called  upon  to  adopt  all  the  suggestions  which 
they  contain. 

Eeport   of  Head  Inspectors  upon  Schools  inspected 
during  the  Year  1860. 

1. — ^Report  upon  Schooi^s  inspected  in  the  months  of  November 
and  December,  1850,  by  Edward  Butler,  Esq.,  AJ^^  Head 
Inspector  of  National  Schools. 

May,  1861. 

Gentlemen, — ^From  the  following  statement  of  the  manner  in 
which  I  was  engaged  during  the  year  1850,  it  will  be  seen  that  I 
was  not  able  to  devote  more  than  42  days  to  the  inspection  of 
ordinary  National  Schools,  the  remainder  of  my  time,  with  the 
exception  of  the  28  days  I  was  off  duty,  having  been  wholly 
engrossed  by  the  other  business  connected  with  my  office. 
Examinations  of  Teachers    ....  occupied  58  days 
Business  connected  with  Model  Schools       „        54     „ 
Special  inquiries  and  Reports  thereon       „        18    „ 

Travelling  long  distances „        18    „ 

Preparing  and  revising  examination  1 
papers,  attendance  at  Education  >      „        57    ,> 
Office,  &c  J 

Inspection  of  Schools „        42    „ 

General  Reports ,>        27    „ 

274  days 

Off  duty 28    „ 

Sundays  and  holidays  .  63    „ 

365  daysp 
Number  of  Schools  inspected  in  the  y^ar^— During  the  42  days 
left  me  for  inspection,  I  visited  66  schools  in  49  different  localities, 
and  having  idready  furnished  a  Report*  upon  the  39  schools  I 
inspected  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  it  only  remains  for  me  to 
refer  to  those  I  visited  in  November  and  December  last,  the 
^Tabulated Returns^  regarding  which  I  now  transmit  to  you. 

These  Schools  do  not  differ  in  character, — These  schools  re- 
semble in  general  character,  and  in  all  their  main  features,  those 
described  m  my  former  report,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to 

*  See  Sixteenth  Beport  of  the  Commissioners  of  Kational  Bdncadon. 
3  -^ 
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notioe  liriellj  the  paMculftirs  eonneoted  with  the  attendance  an 4 
the  profioienoj  of  the  children. 

tendance  Returns. — ^Leaying  out  of  riew  for  the  present  l^e 
three  It^nU^  schools,  and  the  two  Preparatory  schools  for  hoys, 
included  in  the  ''  Returns,"  it  i^pears  that  of  the  21  schools  which 
were  in  operation  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  9  were  attended  by  boys 
only ;  the  same  number  by  girls  \  and  3  by  both  boys  and  girls, 
under  the  charge  of  a  master.  From  t^e  attendance  returns  ob- 
tained from  19  of  these  schools  are  derived  the  following  results : — 


Schodi. 

InSOirlf 
School!. 

In  8 
Mixed 
School*. 

Toub 

fax  19 

Schools. 

Average  daily  attendance,      .       -        -        - 
Number  present  at  the  time  of  Inspection,      - 
Nntabei!  on  the  Rolls  at  the  time  of  Inspection, 

038 

489 
992 

391 

332 
822 

182 

148 
822 

1,106 

969 

2,136 

Showing  that  not  half  the  children  on  the  rolls  were  present  when 
I  visited  the  schools,  and  that  the  ordinary  daily  attendance  through- 
out the  year  was  but  little  larger  than  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  From 
the  account  furnished  me  of  the  admissions  and  withdrawals  whicb 
took  place  during  the  year  in  12  of  the  schools,  the  number  of  chil- 
dren frequenting  them  would  appear  to  be  somewhat  on  the  increase ; 
the  names  of  1,102  having  been  entered,  and  those  of  760  struck  off* 
during  that  period.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  each  entry 
in  Hie  Register  does  not  represent  a  child  new  to  the  school ;  be- 
cause by  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Commissioners  for  the  keeping 
of  the  school  accounts,  the  name  of  every  child  who  has  been  absent 
for  13  consecutive  weeks  is  to  be  removed  from  the  books,  and  if  a 
child  so  struck  off  applies  for  re-admission,  he  is  to  be  entered  as  a 
new  pupil  under  a  new  roll  number ;  so  that  in  some  instances  the 
same  child  will  be  found  to  have  been  admitted  and  struck  off 
twice  or  even  three  times  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

Time  spent  at  school, — By  comparing  the  average  number  of 
children  in  daily  attendance  with  the  average  number  on  the  rolls, 
one  month  witn  another  throughout  the  year,  I  have  ascertained 
that  not  more  than  53.  per  cent,  of  those  entered  on  the  books  attend 
school  with  regularity.  So  that  in  general  the  children  spend  but 
half  the  year  under  instruction ;  and  in  one  school  the  number  of 
days  which  each  child  attended  on  an  average,  was  so  low  as  39^ 
out  of  100.  Such  frequent  absences,  such  irregularities  of  attend- 
ance, for  which  various  causes,  more  or  less  plausible,  are  assigned 
by  the  children,  not  onlv  retard  very  materially  the  progress  of 
these  children,  but  inter&re  in  no  slignt  degree  with  the  instruction 
of  those  who  are  more  attentive  and  punctiuily  with  liie  order  and 
arrangement  of  the  classes,  and  with  the  metiiodical  dispositiea 
of  the  lessons  in  the  rare  instances  where  the  teachers  hav^ 
thought  of  turniftg  their  attention  to  this  point. 

^^rvf-^-As  to  the  ages  of  the  children,  it  will  be  seen  from  the 
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fbllowing  tabldy  tibat  of  969  whose  ages  were  recorded,  only  416, 
43  per  cent,  were  above  11  years  of  age,  one-half  of  these  being 
between  1 1  and  18,  and  that  so  many  as  30  per  cent,  were  under  9 
years  of  age:— 

73  boys  and 
56      „        „ 
60      „        „ 
85      „        „ 

58  „  „ 
63      „        „ 

^"  »  >> 
30  „  „ 
34      „ 

It  further  appears  that  the  girls  do  not  commence  their  schooling  at 
so  early  an  age  as  the  boys,  but  continue  it  till  a  much  later  period 
of  their  life :  for  whereas,  63  per  cent,  of  the  boys  had  not  attained 
their  eleventh  year,  only  49  per  cent,  of  the  girls  were  under  1 1 
years  of  age,  while  half  of  the  remainder  were  13  and  upwards, 
the  percentage  for  the  boys  of  the  corresponding  ages  being  only  16. 
Proficiency  of  the  Children. — Taking  into  account  the  very 
tender  years  of  the  majority  of  the  children,  and  the  short  dura- 
tion of  their  stay  at  school,  it  will  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to 
find  that  about  two-thirds  have  not  advanced  beyond  the  Second 
Class ;  and  that  the  proficiency  of  the  different  classes,  as  ascer- 
tained by  examination  on  the  various  subjects  taught,  is  not  of 
a  more  favorable  character  than  is  set  forth  in  the  subjoined  table :-« 


38 

girls 

were 

under 

7   years  of  age, 

28 

t9 

were 

7 

years 

old 

38 

» 

» 

8 

» 

» 

34 

>J 

» 

9 

M 

j> 

54 

M 

>» 

10 

ft 

» 

50 

>J 

» 

11 

>J 

» 

53 

n 

>$ 

12 

» 

» 

24 

» 

»> 

13 

M 

j> 

30 

» 

>? 

14 

» 

y} 

45 

>9 

» 

15 

» 

„  and  upwards. 

\i 


First  Book  of  Lesfons, 
Second       do.     • 
Third  do.      • 

Fourth,       do.     .       • 
Fifth,  do.     •       . 

Ommuur, 


Spelling  from  dictatioB, 


Simple  roles, 
Compoond  roles, 
Propor^on,  and  aboTe, 


Writing  on  slates, . 
Writing  on  paper, . 


198 


23-7 
87-8 
92-S 
110 

4»fi 


Able  to  read  the  Third  or  higher  books 

with  ease  and  intelligence,  . 
Able  to  read  Seeond  Book  correctly,     . 


12*8 


Able  to  prase, 

Aoqoainted  with  parts  of  speech,   . 

Able  to  write  a  passage  with  ease  and 
correctness, 

Able  to  write  a  sentence  with  tolerable 
aoooraoy,. 


271 
12.0 


156 
416 


Able  to  set  down  aocorately  anj  num- 
ber not  aboTe  seyen  places  of  flgores. 

Able  to  work  correctly  a  sum  in  sob- 
traction,  • 

Able  to  state  and  solve  with  readiness 
and  correctness  qoestions  in  Practice, 

Able  to  write  a  good  hand  with  ease  and 

freedom,  .,,.••.• 

Able  to  write  ||iily,   .       .       •      •       • 


66 
960 


Iin6 
linS 


linS7 
linlO 

nearly 

lin4 

lin9 

nearly 

linlA 
lin6 
lin98 


I  in  14 
lin5 


1 
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While  admittiDg  that  some  of  the  causes  to  which  the  small 
progress  making  in  our  schools  is  attributable,  are  beyond  the 
control  of  the  teachers,  yet  I  feel  bound  to  state  that  many  of 
the  'existing  faults  and  present  short- comings  are  traceable  to  the 
teachers  themselves.  Not  that  I  believe  them  generally  to  be 
negligent  in  their  schools,  or  wanting  in  zeal  and  attention,  or 
lacking  sufficient  abilities  for  the  proper  discharge  of  their  duties ; 
but  they  seem  to  me  to  evince  no  judgment  or  discretion  in  their 
mode  of  treating  the  different  matters  of  instruction  they  have  to 
bring  before  their  pupils ;  no  order  or  method  in  their  lessons ; 
no  appositeness  in  the  questions  they  put  to  the  class,  whether  in 
respect  to  the  subject  in  hand,  the  different  degrees  of  intelli- 
gence of  the  children,  or  the  greater  or  less  accuracy  of  the 
answers  received.  In  a  word,  there  appears  to  be  in  their  teach- 
ing neither  earnestness  nor  life.  And,  in  truth,  it  can  hardly  be 
otherwise,  when  the  teachers  go  through  their  every-day  duties 
as  it  were  mechanically,  by  routine;  when  they  come  to  their 
schools  each  morning  without  any  previous  special  pr^[Murati«n  for 
the  day's  work,  and  enter  upon  the  appointed  business  without 
having  bestowed,  perhaps,  one  single  thought  upon  the  task  to  be 
performed,  and  the  means  by  which  it  can  best  be  done.  So  long 
as  a  careful  daily  preparation  for  each  day's  work  is  neglected  by 
the  teachers,  so  long  will  it  be  vain  to  expect  any  improvement 
in  the  character  and  quality  of  the  instruction  they  undertake  to 
impart  to  the  children.  I  cannot,  I  feel  persuaded,  render  them  a 
greater  service  than  by  directing  their  serious  attention  to  this  matter. 

Infants^  Schools. — ^Before  concluding  this  report^  I  beg  to  oS^ 
a  few  remarks  on  a  class  of  schods  which  are  now  commencing 
to  be  founded  throughout  the  country,  and  which,  if  properly 
established  and  efficiently  conducted,  cannot  fail  to  contribute  in 
a  very  marked  degree  to  the  promotion  of  elementary  education : 
I  mean  Infants'  Schools. 

I  visited  three  out  of  the  six  schools  already  in  operation  under 
this  name  in  the  District  in  which  are  situated  the  sdiools  to 
which  this  report  refers,  and  two  of  these  did  not,  in  any  respect, 
save  as  regards  the  age  of  the  children,  differ  from  ordinary 
schools  of  a  bad  description ;  they  were,  in  my  opinion,  unsuitable 
for  any  class  <^  children,  and  doubly  so  for  infants,  being  held  in 
low,  confined,  ill-ventilated  rooms,  up  narrow  steep  stairs,  with- 
out any  adequate  furniture,  or  any  of  the  necessary  appliances 
for  an  Infimts'  School.  The  room  in  which  the  other  was  held 
was  small  also,  and  without  proper  means  of  thorough  ventilation, 
but  it  contained  some  desks  and  seats  (badly  constructed  for  little 
children),  and  a  small  gallery ;  there  were,  however,  neither  objects 
nor  pictures  in  it,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  give  gallery  lessons, 
or  to  carry  on  any  of  the  exercises  usually  pursued  in  Infants' 
Schools. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  if  schools  like  the  two  first  mentioned 
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are  allowed  to  eontiniie  in  operation  under  the  Board,  and  if  their 
number  be  at  all  increased,  the  whole  Infant  School  system  will, 
ere  long,  be  brought  into  disrepute  in  the  country,  and  this  abuse 
of  the  name  will  tend,  in  no  slight  measure,  to  check  the 
establishment  and  growth  of  efficient  schools  of  the  kind.  I  would, 
therefore,  respectfully  suggest,  that  the  Distiict  Inspectors  be 
requested,  before  recommending  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Commissioners  any  application  for  the  endowment  of  an  Infant 
School,  to  ascertain : — 

1.  That  the  room  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  hold  the  school,  is 
well  aired,  well  lighted,  and  cheer^l. 

2.  That  it  contains  a  properly  constructed  and  sufficient  gallety, 
and  suitable  desks  and  forms. 

3.  That  it  has  a  play-ground  annexed. 

4.  That  the  person  who  is  to  conduct  the  school  has  been  spe- 
cially trained  to  the  business,  and  is  familiar  wit^  the  means  and 
plans  adopted  in  Infants'  Schools ;  or,  in  case  the  intended 
teacher  is  not  so  prepared,  that  the  applicants  and  managers  are 
willing  to  support  for  a  period  of  four  or  six  months,  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary,  a  person  (to  be  sent  by  the  Commissioners) 
qualified  to  conduct  such  a  school,  and  to  instruct  and  direct  the 
regular  teacher  on  the  yarious  points  to  be  observed  in  the  train- 
ing of  young  children. 

Where  these  conditions  would  be  fulfilled  there  would  be  some 
prospect  of  seeing,  in  due  time,  a  successful  and  useful  school ; 
and  the  local  parties  would  feel  greatly  encouraged  to  comply 
with  them,  if  the  Conunissioners  were,  in  addition  to  the  grant  of 
salary,  to  make  arrangements  by  which,  to  schools  established 
on  these  terms,  they  would  [supply — as  a  portion  of  the  free 
stock — a  ball-frame  with  black  board,  a  set  of  the  pictures  in 
ordinary  use,  and  a  small  well-assorted  collection  of  objects. 

Paid  Monitors. — ^There  is  one  more  point  connected  with  the 
schools  generally,  to  which,  with  a  view  of  rendering  more  efficient 
the  management  of  all  the  large  schools  under  the  Board,  I  beg 
respectfuUy  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners.  I  am 
now  referring  to  the  Paid  Monitors^  who  have  proved  so  useful 
to  the  schools  in  which  they  were  employed,  and  have  generally 
given  satisfaction  to  the  Managers,  the  Teachers,  and  the  In- 
spectors ;  but,  of  whose  services,  in  consequence  of  the  existing 
regulations  by  which  a  limited  number  only  can  be  appointed  in 
each  of  the  34  districts,  many  schools,  particularly  in  towns 
with  a  large  population,  are  deprived,  while  they  would  need 
for  their  efficiency  two  or  three  of  them  in  addition  to  their 
present  staff.  ^ 

As  the  Paid  Monitor  system  has  so  far  worked  well,  it  wouVA 
seem  desirable  to  extend  it  now,  in  accordance  with  the  IP^^^^^'^^^ 
tutherto  so  snccessfuUy  pursued  by  the  Commissioners^  of  gra^^^*^  ^ 
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deyelopingy  as  circumfitanoes  required^  those  parts  of  the  system 
which  were  at  first  introduced  but  sparingly  and  in  a  tentative 
way.  In  so  doing,  however,  it  will  be  found  of  greater  benefit  to 
the  schools,  and  to  the  general  working  of  the  system,  to  regulate 
and  determine  the  number  of  the  Paid  Monitors  by  the  average 
daily  attendance  of  the  schools,  rather  than  by  the  districts  to 
which  they  may  belong. 

.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  ofier  a  suggestion  on  the  point,  I  should 
say  that  a  school  with  a  constant  daily  attendance  of  60  chil- 
dren (and  this  supposes  about  120  children  on  the  rolls)  would 
have  a  reasonable  claim  for  a  Paid  Monitor,  and  that  an  addi- 
tional one  might  be  appointed  for  every  additional  40  children. 
I  should  be  very  sorry  that  this  proposal  were  to  be  looked  upon 
as  holding  out  any  encouragement  to  the  creation  of  very  large 
schools,  which  are,  in  my  opinion,  most  undesirable,  and  not  to  be 
Countenanced  except  under  very  peculiar  circiunstances ;  but  as 
such  schools  are  in  existence,  and  as  I  am  aware  of  no  other  avail- 
able remedy  for  one  of  their  most  glaring  defects,  than  an  addition 
to  their  working  stafi^  I  have  thought  it  proper,  with  a  view  of 
supplying  this  deficiency,  to  lay  before  the  Commissioners  my 
suggestion  for  an  increase  in  the  number  of  young  persons  em- 
ployed as  Paid  Monitors  in  their  schools. 

At  the  same  time  I  think  the  Patrons  and  Managers  of  schools 
should  be  called  on  to  contribute  something  towards  the  support 
of  those  for  whom  they  may  solicit  the  appointment  (say  one-half, 
at  least,  of  the  sum  the  Board  allows),  and  that  the  teachers  should 
be  required  to  give  them  regularly  extra-instruction  after  school 
hours,  in  return  for  the  aid  and  cussistance  they  will  receive  fix)m 
them  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Edwabj>  Butleb. 
The  Secretaries^  Education  Office. 


NOTE. 

[The  following  details  have  been  furnished  to  me  by  a  First 
Class  Master,  who  has  had  great  experience  in  teaching,  and  has 
besides  devoted  much  of  his  time  and  thoughts  to  Uie  careful 
study  of  the  best  means  by  which  knowledge  can  be  imparted  to 
children.  The  school  to  which  the  remarks  apply  had  been  closed 
for  some  time,  when  he  took  charge  of  it  about  a  year  and  a-half 
ago ;  he  has,  within  the  last  four  months,  to  the  great  regret  of  the 
ttianager  and  people,  been  obliged  to  resign  ia  consequence  of  the 
rery  delicate  state  of  his  healtii;] 
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At  first  the  migority  of  the  boys  were  wild  and  withoot  any  ide«8 
of  discipline  or  subordinaticm,  the  natural  result  of  the  school  naving 
been  so  long  closed;  however^  they  were  largely  endowed  with 
good  nature  and  tender  feelings  and  by  acting  on  their  affections,  I 
soon  succeeded  in  reasoning  them  out  of  their  old  habits,  and  in 
persuading  them  to  form  better  ones*  The  surest  passport  to  a 
boy's  esteem,  and  thence  to  his  ready  obedience,  is  to  make  him 
sensible  that  in  ev^ry  arrang^nent  adopted  in  the  school,  his  good 
is  studied,  and  not  merely  cme's  own  ease  and  accommodation. 

The  desks  were  placed  in  the  usual  way  across  the  house,  and  paral- 
lel to  each  other.  But  as  the  school-room  was  narrow,  this  arrange- 
ment allowed  too  little  space  for  class  teaching*  I  therefore  placed 
them  round  the  house  with  their  fronts  to  the  walls.  In  the  openspace 
left  in  the  centre  of  the  ro(»n,  four  seats,  forming  a  rectangle,  were 
arranged,  on  which,  in  general,  the  classes  sat  while  receiving  in- 
struction. Sometimes,  however,  it  was  necessary  to  have  two  or 
three  classes  taught  at  the  same  time ;  in  this  case  the  forms  were 
removed,  and  the  pupils  stood  round  on  each  side  in  semicircles. 

To  prevent  confusion  and  save  time,  I  appointed  one  of  the 
pupils  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  the  others  in  Uie  course  of  the  day, 
such  as  to  give  out  slates,  copy  books,  &c.,  and  in  the  evening  to 
collect  them,  and  put  them  up  in  their  proper  places.  When  a  boy 
had  any  request  to  make  he  held  up  his  hand ;  the  monitor  then 
attended  to  him,  or  if  he  could  not,  referred  the  matter  to  me :  thus 
the  business  was  conducted  regularly  and  without  noise.  The  mo- 
nitor also  swept  the  house — morning,  evening,  and  at  play  time— 
and  in  winter  had  the  fire  kindled,  and  the  air  of  the  room  well 
warmed  before  school  commenced.  This  obviated  the  necessity  of 
the  ehildren  collecting  round  the  fire  in  disorderly  groups  <^  to  heat 
th^nselves  before  beginning  to  write."  As  each  boy  in  his  turn 
acted  as  monitor  of  order  for  the  day,  there  was  Uttle  individual 
loss,  while  a  general  saving  of  time  was  efiected ;  and  besides,  too, 
the  exercise  ^  the  office  had  a  beneficial  influence  in  an  indirect 
way,  as  its  tendency  was  to  make  each  personally  feel  the  necessity 
for  order  and  reguhuity. 

In  reference  to  the  mode  of  teaching  pursued,  I  may  remark 
^at  I  made  use  of  the  monitorial  method  as  much  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  school  required ;  but  I  always  endeavoured  to  make 
such  a  division  of  labour  as  enabled  me  to  assign  to  monitors  the 
mechanical  part  of  the  instruction,  for  which  alone  they  are  compe- 
tent ;  unless,  indeed,  they  previously  prepare  at  home  the  lesson  to 
be  taught  at  school ;  and  this  in  the  end  ihej  will  do  when  they  are 
brought  to  look  upon  it  as  an  instrument  of  mental  culture,  and  as 
an  advantage  not  only  to  those  taught  but  to  themselves. 

The  reading  lesson  taken  in  the  ordinary  sense  comprises, — Ist^ 
ihe  spelling;  2ndly,  the  meaning  of  the  words;  3rdly,  questio»a 
upon  the  lesson ;  and  4thly,  the  mechanical  reading.     Tl^ie  ^J^^^^ 
aUowed  any  monitm:  to  take  up.    The  second  and  third  X  aaa^p^ 
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to  those  who  had  the  suhject  prepared  either  hj  themselTes  or  by 
me.*  The  reading,  that  is,  the  ennnciation  of  the  words  and  sen- 
tences, I  attended  to  myself.  In  general  this  was  the  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, and  I  mention  that  it  is  an  instance  <^  what  I  mean  by 
diyision  of  labour  in  a  schooL 

I  taught  the  principles  and  gave  practical  illustrations  of  every 
subject  at  the  black  board,  by  way  of  a  simultaneous  lesscm.  In 
selecting  the  children  for  one  of  these  coUectiye  lessons,  I  did  not 
confine  myself  to  those  reading  the  same  book  or  circumstanced  the 
same  way  in  every  respeety  but  brought  to  the  lesson  all  who  I 
thought  could  profitably  receive  instruction  together  in  the  parti- 
cular subject  under  consideration.  By  preparing  the  exercises  at 
home,  a  teacher  can  throw  as  much  variety  into  the  manner  of 
putting  the  same  subject  as  will  tend  to  make  the  lesson  of  the  junior 
class  not  only  a  profitable,  but  an  interesting  repetition  to  the 
pupils  who  are  more  advanced. 

Except  errors  requiring  immediate  correction,  I  reserved  all  mis- 
takes made  by  the  boys  in  arithmetic  and  such  exercises  for  the 
basis  of  a  simultaneous  lesson  at  the  black  board.  Hus,  while  it 
made  the  error  of  one  serve  for  the  improvement  of  many,  tended 
also  to  make  the  lesson  individual  in  its  nature,  as  the  subject  of  it 
was  derived  from  the  personal  failures  which  each  had  previously 
experienced. 

Hie  usual  mode  <^  examination  pursued  in  schools  is  either  to 
question  each  boy  in  the  class  individually,  or  to  let  all  answer  in 
chprus  together.  The  method  I  adopted  was  different,  and  will  be 
found,  I  think,  to  possess  the  advantages  of  both  the  preceding  methods 
without  their  peculiar  disadvantages.  It  was  as  follows : — I  put  the 
question  to  the  class  at  large,  directing  each  boy  who  could  not  an- 
swer it  to  put  up  his  left  hand ;  the  rest  I  took  for  granted  knew  it, 
but  to  try  them  I  put  the  question  to  some  one  of  Uiem^  making  it 
be  understood  that  all  who  considered  hb  reply  wrong  should  un- 
mediately  raise  the  right  hand.  This  showed  me  not  only  that 
one  boy  knew  the  question — ^but  how  many  knew  it  ?  Besides,  too, 
it  is  even  a  more  searching  mode  of  examination,  and  to  plaee  a 
boy  in  the  position  of  critic  (as  this  way  does),  than  to  put,  if  time 
permitted,  all  the  questions  separately  to  himself.  This  plan  is 
then,  in  this  respect,  superior  to  the  individual  mode  of  questioning ; 
it  includes  too,  the  chief  advantage  aimed  at  by  requiring  simulto^ 
neous  answers  firom  the  children,  as  it  enables  them  all  to  answer  at 
the  same  time,  while  it  prevents  the  possibility  of  the  reply  beinsr 
prompted  or  suggested,  as  in  the  latter  mode  it  frequently  is. 

One  objection  to  this  plan  is,  that  a  boy  may  wilfully  deceive 
you  by  keeping  down  his  hand,  though  he  is  quite  ignorant  of  the 

•  The  questions  to  be  put  by  the  Monitor  were  generally  written  out  by  me» 
frequently  with  such  answers  as  were  likely  to  be  given  by  the  class ;  he  took 
these  with  him  the  evening  before  to  study  at  home,  and  thus  came  to  hia 
business  in  the  morning  suiOiGiently  prepared  to  give  a  useftil  lesson. 
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required  answer.  This  may  be  effectually  guarded  against  in  a 
number  of  ways ;  such  as  by  stndying  the  dispositions  of  the  boys, 
and pnttingthe  question  pointedly  to  those  of  whom  you  are  sus- 
picions. When  a  pupil  is  found  in  deception  a  few  times,  he  will 
be  shamed  out  of  the  dishonest  practice,  and  particularly  so  if  the 
teacher  make  it  a  point  to  dwell  on  the  honor  and  high  principle 
of  the  boy  who  candidly  acknowledges  his  mistake ;  and  if  a  pupil  is 
shown  by  the  manner  and  bearing  of  the  master,  that  it  is  m(»:e 
reprehensible  to  deceive  in  answering,  than  to  miss  a  question, 
the  temptation  to  act  wrong  (which  is  the  fear  of  the  master's  dis- 
pleasure at  the  question  not  being  answered)  will  thus  be  removed, 
and  generally  the  boy  cured  of  his  habit  In  giving  marks  for  the 
answers,  too,  such  Kjfine  can  be  put  upon  the  deceiver  as  will  bring 
him  lower  than  a  wrong  answer  woidd  have  done.  But  putting 
the  matter  in  the  very  worst  light,  and  that  is  that  one  cannot 
depend  on  any  boy  but  the  very  boy  from  whom  the  answer  is 
received,  still  even  in  this  respect  the  individual  method  does  not 
better  the  case ;  by  this  method  but  one  boy  answered  at  a  time, 
and  all  the  rest  may  or  may  not  know  the  question. 

But  a  stronger  objection  is,  that  a  pupil  whose  mind  is  at  work 
may  think  he  knows  what  is  required,  and  yet,  should  he  fail  when 
appealed  to  for  the  answer  to  the  question,  he  will  most  unjustly 
be  stamped  as  disingenuous  and  idle.  Such  a  proceeding  would, 
no  doubt>  have  a  mischievous  tendency  in  arresting  all  efforts  on 
the  part  of  a  boy  to  expand  his  mind  by  exercising  the  powers  of 
thought  and  reflection.  But  let  the  teacher  write  out  cooly  and  at 
his  leisure,  the  night  before,  the  question  to  be  proposed  on  each 
subject^  and  if  he  do,  such  an  instance  as  the  preceding  will  perhaps 
never  occur.  The  questions  so  prepared  and  contrived  will  be  per- 
tinent and  definite  in  their  nature,  and  such  as  the  pupil  can  at 
onc^  judge  whether  he  knows  or  not. 

Nor  will  the  teacher's  keeping  close  to  the  lesson  in  this  way 
make  it  dry  or  without  variety;  on  the  contrary,  it  will  be  rendered 
more  interesting  a  thousand  times  than  if,  relying  on  his  powers  of 
incidental  teaching ^  he  trusted  all  to  the  i^ur  of  the  moment.  For 
in  this  latter  case  the  questions  proposed  are  generally  shallow, 
often  without  much  meaning ;  and  firequentlv  the  very  same  as 
have  been  asked  over  and  over  till  the  repetition  has  become  sick- 
ening to  the  pupil,  and  even  to  the  teacher  himself. 

JAbhj  more  objections  for  which  remedies  would  easily  present 
themselves,  might  be  made  to  the  system  of  examining  by  signs,  as 
it  may  be  called ;  but  all  I  can  say  is ; — I  have  tried  it  long  and 
with  boys  of  every  variety  of  character ;  I  have  found  it  answer, 
not  only  as  a  quick  and  efficient  mode  of  examination,  but,  what 
is  far  better,  a  means  of  moral  improvement  to  the  boys,  inculcating, 
as  its  tendency  is  to  do,  principles  of  honor,  and  manly  conduct, 
and  discountenancing  in  the  most  dii>ect  and  strongest  xaaaan^r,  ^"^ 
attempts  to  equivocate  and  deceive* 
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it.  SdiooUhouM  and  Pk-emises.   b.  Fnrnittire.   c.  1.  Organisation.   S.  DladpUna   S.  Method, 
i.  CleaaBaeM  aa4  Order,   d.  Teacher.   «.  Income.  /  Inatmetioii.  g,  OeneraL 


MALE  SCHOOLS. 


]  l4rv«>  wt^ll-iiropurdi^Ded,  wieU  tlglitcd  and  Y>BlilBt#ii 
[tanitui.    it.  Giiod.    c.  1,  UiAt  ^jf<^aJly  followed  In  iwr|« 


1.  2W/ittWflt*p^K  Th^  ftdiof>I.rDum  la 
Ifiit,  Uke  aJJ  ifiiH'li  Iftrifp-iiwt'd  scliijoUr^omaL 

irr«itrid,  Hut  without  any  pviiuiif  tic  apffanittii,  *.  Giiod.  'c.  1,  tJiAt  ^jf<^aJly  followed  In  Twrfn 
Khtii»iiMJ  &lioola  ^  i*t  (food,  ikviUi  thi»  tx<.Tep(J«jii,  ihut  the  eliUdi^n  are  very  IrrwutAT  oc  to  th^ 
Koiir  of  frtti-'niiaiLce,  and  or*  a^mUtt'd  t^  nil  tun*^  uf  tin?  day,  fJi?  excusa  put  forward  ity  the 
tffK^h^r  bfliii^  tbattl}eyi[^ajir't  havn  tht.>lrbroiikf^t4^euflili^ii-nidy  oKrJy  to  hv  prearot  BttHi'  opejt. 
iiLg  r>f  tht'  tfchdjol  ;  a,  Xht^  twa  iu«]ui;jr  rluii^M  rpcpivb^  nil  thfir  mmtFucUmi  from  the  he^- 
Vtot^her,  ivlia  uliiii  i>fj>^JMicnially  teiicli^si  thf^  junior  cIa£9i'4  ;  thuw?,  ho  we  ver,  jvfe  sfwi'ltil!  jf  under  tbv 

8e»Tv  i^t1it*ftA?.i*f*nt  (ind  of  Ihu  pjUil  monitor.     T)w   hrentiral  fUTimiremifiitia  for  the  dae>u"«t  w^ 
wtU  u  th*  dktribuiioii  of  tTie  thiie,  piLTtii:ui«rlT  with  retimfd  to  the  jtinlor  df>|JHrtnif«nt,  B«eiu«d 
^  to  HK  d^fi-rtivt*,  BJiil  ti}  Jiiire  bi4?n  mJftpt^'d  wlDiiMiit  Hufh*  i(?Jitlv  nifitui-^  con^lderttlJiiit  &pp»- 

S  ritnlly  wilhtiuli  &iiy  d*«r  iwid  dir^tincl  [ippfe>i*^ii*ioii  of  tht4  tiMt^et  In  viijw,  or  vvithoUit  anj  d«e 

♦^  ^ffiirf  to  HdiLtit  tLf  MuHU-i  lit  lijkijd  r .^  tin'  H  in  ll1l;s^tilno^§  of  ihM  m-i-  ;    I.  iHiiti-^fiirtory     a.  The 

teadber  it  * -ujui-Lpw.  u  t*i^j_i_„ijj;u4i^,«i,  -liu  upuears  to  Iievc  btsiuweti  iuuL-li  earponthft  *n- 
•traction  of  the  senior  danee,  and  if  he  were  to  throw  more  life  and  greater  eameetneee  into 
^  the  leaeona,  there  wonld  be  little  more  to  desire.    The  assistant  teacher  and  the  p«id  monitor, 

Z  tliough  tolerably  qnaliAed  for  their  office,  are  ypang  and  inezperlenoed,  and  perform  their 

j  dntiee  in  a  mechanical  routine  sort  of  way.    e.  tlie  liead  teacher  receives  £46  a-year  salary,  of 

^  which  £25  come  from  Commisaioners,  who  allow  £10  and  £4  for  the  assistant  and  monitor  re- 

apectiTely.  These  latter  hare  no  other  emolument,  but  the  head  teacher  gives  private  tuitions 
in  the  town,  which  he  states  to  be  worth  about  £80  a  year  tohim.  Thefeesof  thechUdrenln 
the  year  ending  with  September  amounted  to  £1 1 19s.  3d.  /.  The  reading  was  tolerably  fluent. 


J    I       but  without  proper  attention  to  accent  and  pronnncfaition  (  writfaig  tolerably  good,  and  copy- 

fl       books  neatly  kefpt ;  spelling,  both  orally  and  from  dictation,  good  :  arithmetic  fsir.    The  bovs 
H.     f        were  deftdent  in  grammar ;  two  boys  learning  geometry  answered  very  respectably,    g.  The 

^   ii        school  is  occasionaUy  visited  bv  the  managi?,  who  is  the  Parish  Priest  of  the  town,  and  to 
..       ..  ..     ^f^ 


whose  exertionB  the  erection  ox  the  buildii^  is  mainly  due. 

8.  TmelidL'-a.  In  avery  bad  state  of  repair;  the  OTomises  are  not  properly  enclosed ;  the 
rooma  arelow  and  damp,  and  verv  ill  adapted  to  sdiool  purposes.  5.  Desks  and  seats,  c. 
1,  defective  x  2,  indifferent;  3,  first  and  second  dames  taught  during  a  portion  of  the  da^  by 
cliUdren  selected  from  the  next  higher  daes,  not  by  regularly  appointed  monitors  ;  teacher 
gives  insta-uetkm  himself  to  all  the  daases  inthe  oonrse  of  the  day ;  4,  indilferent ;  howevir,lt 
would  be  difflenlt,  under  the  drenmstances  of  the  premiaes,  to  keq;»  the  school  dean.  dL  Heia 
not  likely  ever  to  prove  efficient ;  lie  does  not  seem  to  have  proper  control  over  the  diil^en, 
who  appear  to  act  in  the  sdiooi  jHWtty  much  accordingto  thrown  fimey.  «.  He  has  a  houae, 
Mut  fireie,  which  he  values  at  £1  a.year ;  he  received  durlngthe  year  the  sum  of  £1 14s.  M. 
from  tike  children,  and  £15  frt>m  the  Board.  /.  Except  in  dictation*  the  reeults  of  the  exaniL 
nation  were  not  satisfiMtory. 

&  Lamgfbrd^''^.  Not  rerj  suitable  %  room  low ;  light  and  ventilatiOB  defective,  ft.  ToleraMa. 
e.  1,  neflrst^laas  children  ui  this  school  i  they  are  taoghtin  the  inlhnt  or  In  the  preparatory 
school ;  in  other  respects  the  arrangements  are  those  usual  in  National  Schools ;  t,  satisihctory  i 
3,  fah*,  but  tiiere  is  a  want  of  collective  instructaou ;  4,  satisfactory.  dL  He  is  fttirly  qualified, 
andseems  to  conduct  the  business  of  his  school  with  regularity,  and  afeir  desreeof  effldenev ;  he 
iq)pears,  however,  rather  delicate  in  health,  and  somewhat  overtasked,  as  besides  his  five  hours 
a-oay  in  this  sdiool,  he  teaches  an  evening  class  for  two  hours,  and  also  attends  a  daily  tuition 
of  one  hour.  «.  His  income,  independent  of  the  tuition,  for  which  he  receives  £6,  is  about 
£34  a-vear,  of  which  ££4  (£19  for  the  day  school,  and  £&for  the  evening  class}  are  paid  by  the 
Commissioners,  £6  are  received  from  the  diildem,  and  £4  128.  6d.  from  alocal  fund.  /  Except 
with  regard  to  writing,  the  result  of  the  examination  proved  on  the  whole  satisfisctory. 

4.  Lcm^ford  Prraoro/ofy.— Only  a  few  boys  in  attendance  the  day  I  called.  The  room  in- 
tended  for  the  children  is  not  suited  to  school  purposes. 

5.  3foa<0.— The  attendance  was  so  small  when  I  called,  owing  to  the  market  held  this  dav  in 
the  town,  that  1  could  form  no  opinion  as  to  the  manner  in  wliich  the  business  is  conducted. 
The  school  and  premises  are  kept  in  a  very  dean  and  orderly  state. 

6.  Uoate  Preparatory,— TY^  school  is  intended  for  the  younger  boys,  who  have  been  re- 
moved to  it  from  the  omer  school.  It  is  held  in  a  house  rented  ibr  the  teacher  of  the  boys' 
school,  who  occupies  tiiree  rooms  and  pays  half  the  rent,  the  remaining  half  being  paid  by  the 
manager.  The  two  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  children  are  very  small,  ill  adapted  to  sdiool 
purposes,  and  without  adequate  means  of  ventilation.  The  teacher  spears  attentive  to  his 
busmess.  and  tolerably  Intelligent,  but  is  wholly  inexperienced. 

7.  Co(Ae.~^.  Tolerable:  divided  into  two  rooms  by  a  wooden  partition ;  no  play  pound,  b. 
Fidr;  somewhat  crowded,    e.  1,  3,  usual  arrangements  in  monitorial  schools;   €^re   nr«» 
however,  no  regular  monitors,  but  the  three  lowest  chisses  are  taught  during  a  portionof  ttk* 
day  by  boys  chosen  from  the  higher  classes ;  no  collective  instrucQon  except  now  nnd  tnOT 
tmgTwmiw«ad geography {  ^itol«nkbieiiinicb^ei  «»toler«bl«.  <;,  ife •<>«»» w»un« 
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painstaking  man,  with  a  tolerable  share  of  aoqnirementa,  but  his  manner  of  teThiny  Is  not 
Rood ;  the  classes,  howerer,  acquitted  themselres,  on  the  whole,  in  a  satisftctory  way.  e. 
Re  reoeires  about  £6  a-year  from  the  diildren.  and  £17  from  tiie  Board ;  no  otiier  emoluments* 


/.  Reading  indistinct  and  hurried:  writing  indiffiBTenti  spellingand  explanation  tolerable. 
8.  MiUoum.-^.  In  a  rery  indifierent  state,  and  rery  duty ;  a  new  schooUhoose  is  aboi 
be  erected  in  thislocality.    b.  Desks,  and  seftts,  and  teacher^s  desk ;  no  other  ftimitnre.    c.  1, 


usual  arrangement  of  classes  ;  not  sufficient  room  for  the  several  drafts  ;  8,  tolerable ;  S,  no 
collective  teaching;  the  lessons  in  arithmetic  are  chiefly  individual ;  some  attempt  has  been 


what  hisineome  was  likely  to  amount  to ;  his  salary  from  the  Board  is  £17 per  annum :  the 
schoolmaster  and  the  schoolmistress  have  to  pay  £2  a-year  rent  for  the  premises,  each  having 
a  roomadjoining  their  schooUroom.  /  The  writing  was  very  bad ;  the  reading  was  indistin^ 
and  hurried. 

a  Mullingar.'-a.  Tolerably  suitable ;  no  play^^und.    b.   Good, 
across  the  ro(mi,so  as  to  leave  agood  space  along  one  side,  and  at  th(.  _ 

thejunior  diildren  are  taught  in  another  room,  so  that  there  is  no  first  c ,  .  . 

ffeneral  arrangements  adopted  for  the  dasses  and  the  distribution  of  time  are  judiciously  laid 
down;  the  time  allowed  for  the  reading  lesson  of  the  senior  class  is,  however,  too  short ;  2^ 
good ;  S,  the  method  followed  is  diiefly  monitorial,  but  as  the  boys  selected  to  act  as  monitors 
receive  no  special  instruction,  and  are  barely  flt  for  the  duties  entrusted  to  them,  very  little 


made  to  tMtdi  tho  sut^ject-umtter  of  the  reading  lessons ;  4,  tolerable,  except  as  regards  the 
teacher's  desk  and  his  private  room,  d.  The  school  has  not  been  sufflciaiay  l<mg  m  opera, 
tion  to  affi>rd  grounds  for  an  opinion  regarding  the  teacher's  idiilities.    e.  He  couUf  not  state 

—^—^•' "•  ^ —     ^  —.f     ^.      .       -        ..     -Tourf  ia  £17  per  annum:  the 

>r  the  premises,  each  having 
1;  the  reading  was  indistin^ 

nL  c  1,  tiie  desks  are  placed 
t  the  upper  and  lower  ends ; 
I  first  CUM  in  this  school;  the 
1  of  time  are  judiciously  laid 
ss  is,  however,  too  short ;  S, 
ITS  selected  to  act  as  monitors 
MVKdrv  uv  spcvMH  UI9M  uvuvu,  Muu  MTT  voTcij  ui>  ivF  uic  uuuc*  ^ntTusted  to  them,  ytxy  little 
progress  is  made,  and  there  is  an  evident  tendency  to  listleesnees  and  disorder,  whidi  is.  how. 
ever,  carefully  checked  by  the  active  and  constant  superintendence  of  the  teacher,  the  asetstant, 
and  the  paid  monitor;  all  the  drafts  receive  at  least  a  lesson  each  day  tram  the  teacher,  who 
is  thus  Mle  to  make  up  in  some  measure  for  the  defldendes  of  the  monitors ;  4,  very  satlsfae- 
tory.  d.  A  very  respectable,  sensible  teadier,  who  conducts  his  business  in  a  creditable 
manner,  with  gnat  order  and  regularity.  The  assistant-teacher  has  but  recently  entered  upon 
his  duties,  and  the  paid  monitor  appears  to  get  through  his  business  in  a  creditable  way.  «. 
The  school  is  wholly  free ;  the  BcMurd  allows  £25  a-year  to  the  head  teadier,  £10  to  the  assist- 
tant,  and  £8  to  the  paid  monitor ;  the  first  receives,  in  addition,  £19,  and  the  second  £5  a-year 
out  of  a  school  fond.  /.  Reading  was  fluent,  but  not  very  intelligent:  writlmr  fair;  copy, 
books  neat;  dictation  fair;  in  arithmetic  the  advanced  boys  answerea  tolersSly  well,  and 
diowed  some  familiarity  with  the  various  steps  of  the  several  opovtions  they  had  to  perform. 
g.  In  connexion  with  this  sdiool,  there  is  a  preparatory  sdu»ol  for  the  young  beginners, 
which  was  attended  on  the  day  of  my  vidtby  72  boys,  more  than  one  half  ofthem  under  eight 
years  of  age.  Breakfast  is  provided  every  morning  n>r  90  of  the  very  poor  boys  who  attend  the 
schools.  This,  as  well  as  all  payments  connected  with  the  school,  comes  out  of  a  fund  placed 
for  the  purpose  at  the  disposal  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Mshop  of  the  diocese. 

10.  Ai^^fMorv.— a.  Tolerable  ;  rooms  very  narrow  and  low  ;  no  play<.ground.  h.  Tolerable. 
e.  1,  very  indifferent:  2,  not  good :  S,  bad :  i,  satisfactory,  d.  He  seems  painstaking,  and 
keeps  the  school  in  a  neat  and  orderly  state  ;  in  all  other  respects  he  appflirs  defldent  «. 
His  income  for  the  past  vear  amounted  to  £29  5s.  8d.  of  which  £19  were  paid  by  the  Board, 
and  £10  by  the  patron  of  the  school,  the  Dean  of  St  Patridc's,  from  whom  he  has  besides  a 
house  with  an  acre  of  land,  rent  free.  /  The  results  of  the  examination  of  the  diildren  pre. 
sent  were  very  w  nsatJHfa^'tftry. 

11.  BaA a.  Tolerable ;  room  small ;  floor  in  bad  condition,    h.  Desks  and  forms,  and  a 


stitnte  in  the  absence  of  the  regular  teacher,  who  was  In  the  training  establidiment  in  Dublin ; 
he  appears  attentive  and  painstaking,  and  to  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  his  business ;  young  as 
he  is,  he  seems  to  have  acquired  neikt  control  over  his  pupils,  e.  He  recdves  at  the  rate  of 
£10ayear  fh>m  the  Board;  the  sdiooLfees  amounted  to  little  more  than iK  in  the  year  end. 
ing  September,  1850.  /.  Reading  and  writing  tolerable ;  exphmation  of  lesson  fair:  spelling 
MMd;  writingfrom  dictation  satisfactory,  g.  The  manager  of  tiie  sdiool,  who  is  the  Parkh 
Priest,  and  his  curates,  visit  the  school  fteqoently,  and  often  attend  on  Saturdays  to  give  reli. 
gtous  instroction  to  the  children. 
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FEMALE  SCHOOLS. 

IS.  Tuttamore^'^a.  Good,  b.  Good,  c  1,  the  desks  are  arranged  lengthwise  on  either  aide 
of  the  room,  in  groniw,  with  a  apace  in  the  centre ;  8.  excellent ;  S,  tlie  arrangement  for  the 
dasses  and  the  distribuoon  of  time  seem  Jndidons ;  there  is  no  flrst-dass,  as  the  small  chiL. 
dren  are  taught  In  the  infituit  school,  or  in  the  preparatory  school,  before  they  are  admitted  to 
A  »  ttiis :  there  are  three  regularly  appointed  monitresses  (one  paid  by  the  Board,  the  other  bv  the 
^,  Ladies)  who,  in  connexion  with  the  nuns,  and  under  their  constant  supenntendence,  nave 
dbarge  of  the  sereral  classes ;  no  ooUectiTe  lessons  given  during  the  ordinary  schooUhours :  4, 

■  most  satisfactory,    d.  The  ladies  who  conduct  this  school  are  ^ters  of  Mercy,    e.  The  feea 

reodvedin  this  school  during  theWear  ending  with  September  did  not  exceed  £1  15s.  Sd,  al- 

though  Id.  per  weekis  the  stated  charge  for  alL    The  sum  allowed  by  the  Board  was  £9L  to. 

gether  with  £5  for  the  paid  monitress.  /  Reading  tolerable ;  exnlanation  of  lessons  fair  in 

I       junior  daeses,  but  indifferent  in  sei^r  daas ;  wriung  good ;  oopy-oooks  remarkably  neat.    A 

<        greBt  desU  of  needlework  is  done  in  the  school,  and£e  ladies  are  about  to  introduce  some  of 

I        the  liner  lands  of  lace-work.    r.  Annexed  to  this  establishment  is  a  preparatory  school,  which 

I  had  not  time  to  examine,  and  in  which  there  were  48  girls  in  attendance  on  the  day  of  my 
visit. 
13.  Km&ride.'^^.  Thorotimin  nhjch  ibia  wkMoi  is  h^-Ul  la  rutlier  Eznall  ntiA  low:  in  oflier 

\,        respects  it  is  ani  jihuI.    c,  i,  tb«  dvskA  ore  lAat^^l  k^u^^hwht'  u*  tjne  side  of  the 

room,  and  form  .-■ -,  in  frvnt  vf  each  a  small  tbibk-,  at  whkh  on«  i^f  the  nuns  sita 

while  instmctiii  ;  3«  exi^llenC;  3,im*Lling^,  grnmuiiu-,  anil  vcoi^Tuphy  are  tau^tin. 

diridually,  asta-ai,'^  n^rMLjcij^  anA  wrltliig  la  c}tMtc*i  li>  uulkctin?  k'^oan  ^ivtm  during  the 
ordinary  sdM>ol.lir»iiM;  1^  mii^t  i^atUfoctory.  d.  The  wbolc  of  the  iiistrui-tUm  h  giren  by  the 
ladiea  of  the  ooni  r^Tkt.  l\  The  fnv^  frcmi  tJip  virLi  d!d  not  wmount  diitliij^  the  yenr  to  more  thaa 
£2  118.  Theswife  rillinvpilby  tW  Bonrdizi  £10.  /.  Rt^adiniraiide^nlaTitttWnuf  1««sons8atisiiie. 
tory;  spellinff  ffiHMJ  -  tirriMniEr  vt-ry  jtrotKl;  itiji^anjokH  iirat  and  tUly,  Fuiir  unit  of  thedeven 
girU  in  the  aigti'  r  r KkH«i  par^Ml  r ptimrk  iib  1  >  w 1 1 1 .  j>o  nui'  »( n-'rinn*  nji  of  vi-r  y  ii  i  re  needle- work 
were  shown  by  the  girls.  /.  The  sehool  was  got  up  for  tlie  purpose  uf  supplying  a  good  edu- 
cation to  the  cnildren  of  that  dass  of  artisans  and  shopkeepers  who  are  arerse  to  sending  their 
daughters  to  scImmIs  attended  by  the  poorer  children,  and  who,  baring  had  thdr  means 
greuly  reduced  of  late  years,  can  no  longer  aflbrd  to  pay  the  same  rates  as  they  formerly 
used:  and  though  all  the  children  in  attendance  are  supposed  to  par  from  as.  to  6b.  per 
quarter,  few  are  able  to  do  so,  and  many  are  taught  gratuitously.  So  that,  in  point  of  fact, 
this  sdiool  is  for  the  jK)or,>otwithstanding  it  has  the  c&racter  and  name  of  a  sdect  sdiooL 

14w  TineUek^'^a.  In  very  bad  repair ;  l%fat  and  ventilation  defective ;  the  room  is  k>w,  and 
ill  adapted  for  sdiool  purposes:  the  premises  are  not  properly  endosed.    b.  Desks  and  seata 


« ^ 

^  answering  was  but  indifferent. 

Id.  Longf<trd.^a.  Not  suitable ;  room  low  and  ill  lighted;  no  yard  or  play^rround.  b. 
Tolerable,  e.  1.  no  first  dass,  the  junior  dkUdren  being  taught  at  the  infant's  sdiool  j  in  other 
respects  the  ordinary  arrangements  are  carried  out;  9,  good;  ^  fwir ;  but  afew  lessons  are 
given  individually;  4^  good.  df.  She  promises  to  beccmie  a  good  teadier;  her  manners  are 
pleasing,  and  shedlsplays  great  enerry  and  animation  while  engaged  with  the  classes ;  she  is 
a  pupil  of  the  Oldcasfie  sdural.  e.  Her  salary  from  the  Board  is  £9  a  year;  the  schooUfees 
amount  to  about  £5,  and  she  has  £4  18s.  6d.  from  a  loan  fund.  /.  The  examination  of  the 
dasses  was  in  most  respects  satisfactory ;  the  reading,  however,  was  ocqwionally  hurried. 

i&  Moate.—a.  In  good  condition ;  windows  low,  Ught  and  ventilation  defective.  No  play, 
ground,  b.  Adequate,  e.  1,  usual  arrangement  of  dasses  and  distribution  of  time :  8,  tole- 
rable ;  3,  Second  imd  Sequel  occasionally  taught  by  monitors ;  all  dasses  recdveinstrucnonfrom 
the  teadier  everyday:  collective  lessons  occasionally  given  in  grammar  and  geography:  4, 
tolerable,  d.  The  teacher  appears  pretty  well  qualified  for  her  business,  yet  the  school  does 
not  seem  to  be  in  as  satisractory  a  state  as  it  ought  to  be.  e.  She  receives  £15  a-year  from 
the  Board,  £5  a-year  from  local  sourcesL  and  the  fees  of  the  diildren.  which  in  the  past  year 
amounted  only  to  £1  8S.  Id.  There  is,  beddes,  attached  to  the  school,  a  workmistress,  who 
has  a  salary  of  £6  a-vear  from  the  Board.  /.  Except  in  spelling,  the  general  answering  was 
indilRBrent,  the  readme  and  explanation,  in  particular,  being  very  bad.  It  must,  however,  be 
stated,  that  many  children  were  absent  this  day,  a  large  market  being  held  in  the  town,  and 
the  morning  being  very  wet. 

17.  Cooley^a,  Tolerably  good ;  a  wooden  partition  divides  the  honae  into  two  rooms,  one 
for  the  boys  and  the  other  lor  the  girls :  no  play-ground.    b.  Adequate,    c.  1,  That  ordinarily 
adopted  in  National  Schools;  8,  satismctory :  3,  collective  lessons  given  in  music,  and  ooca. 
sioiMliy  in  arithmetic ;  no  regularly  appointed  monitors :  4^  satisfactory,    d.  SOie  seems  atten. 
tive  to  her  badness,  and  to  have  instructed  the  several  dasses  with  care  and  tolerable  succeaa, 
as  Car  as  reading  and  spelling  are  concerned,    e .  There  Is  an  endowment  of  £3  a-year  to  the 
sdiool,  besides  which  she  reodved  £16  from  the  Board,  and  only  £1  from  the  children  daring 
the  year.  /.  Moaicis  saki  to  be  taught  in  the  sdiool :  but  very  little  progress  haa  been  made, 
beyond  singing  one  or  two  of  the  songs  in  "  Hullah's  Method.**   g^.  xhe  teacher  had  P|[^ 
coredsomeof  whatia  called  Glcugmo  fFor*, which  the  children  werebusy  leaniing|  andfoTwnUaa. 
tiiey  are  to  reodve  payment   This  has  attracted  to  the  school  some  grown  girla*  wYiOi  ?«^- 
haas,  would  not  otherwise  have  attended.  __ 

Id.  MOtown,-^  In  a  very  indifferent  state,  and  very  dirty;  »  n«w  schoolhoiiae  \a  ia  <£!=V 
templathMB.    b.  Tolerable,    e,  1,  ordinary;  8,  s^tHat^Marr  \  ^  monitors  are  naed  ^wiVh^be  ^k^^ZT^ 
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d.  School  not  snffldent  time  In  operation  to  enable  one  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  teacher^ 
mode  of  oondacting  it  She  appears  oniet  and  orderly,  hut  deficient  in  ammstion.  e.  She 
cannot  state  what  her  income  is  likely  to  amount  to :  her  salary  from  tiie  Board  is  £14 
a-year.  She  occupies  a  room  acUoininf  the  school  as  her  residence,  and  pays  her  share  of  £2 
*.year  rent  for  the  school-premises,  f.  The  answ^ering  was  but  indifferent,  the  writing  bad, 
and  tile  oopy.books  not  corrected  wita  proper  care. 

19.  Bal^^more.^^  Tolerable  :  room  low  and  narrow ;  light  and  ventilation  defeetiTe ;  no 
play-groond.  b.  Tolerable,  c  1,  Usual  arrangement  of  clai&ses  and  distribution  of  time ;  too 
little  space  for  the  number  in  attendance :  i.  satisfactory ;  3,  no  collective  teaching :  in 
arithmette  the  instmction  is  chiefly  individual ;  4,  satisfactory,  d,  A  quiet,  welLdiwoeed 
voung  person ;  her  manners  are  pleasing,  and  her  acquirements  tolerably  good.  She  is  ulcely 
to  prdve  a  very  respectable  teacher  when  tr^ned.  e.  She  received  £9  from  the  Bou4,  and  £d 
firom  the  patron  of  the  school  during  the  past  year ;  the  receipts  from  the  scholars  amounted 
to  foor  shillings.  She  lives  with  her  fisther,  the  teacher  of  the  ooys'  school  /.  The  answering, 
on  the  whole,  was  tolerably  good.  g.  The  patron  supplies  materials  for  needlework,  and  the 
girls  are  tanght  to  cut  out  and  make  np  dresses,  which  they  may  then  purchase  at  the  first- 
Sost  price  of  the  material 

80.  AstA.— a.  Tolerably  suitable,  but  small ;  the  fioor  is  bad.  d.  Desks,  forms,  and  a  small 
ftaU^-no  other  ftumitnre.  c.  1,  The  ordinary  arrangements  are  followed ;  2,  satisfactory ;  3, 
tolerable ;  collective  lessons  on  geography  are  occasionally  given  to  tJie  two  senior  classes : 
4,  satisfhctory.  d.  An  IntelUgent  young  person,  who  seems  very  attentive  to  her  duties,  and 
keeps  her  school  in  good  order :  she  is  a  pupil  from  the  Oldcastfe  school  «.  The  fees  from 
•he  children  daring  nie  year  made  up  £1  fls. ;  so  th^,  with  the  Board's  salary  of  £0,  her  in. 


tt6n  to  the  pnpils. 
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MIXED  SCHOOLS. 

21.  CfouMfi.— a.  The  house  it  prett7  good :  the  schoolroom,  howerer,  is  low ;  there  is 
no  |»Uj.groimd,  the  portion  of  the  premises  which  appears  to  hare  been  orisfinaU/iotendtd 
for  that  f  orpoee  being  now  used  by  the  teadier  as  a  kind  -of  Utchen.garaen.  The  sebooi 
premises  form  a  portion  of  four  acres  of  land  which  the  teacher  rents  from  the  manager  of  the 
school,  who  te  also  the  landlord  of  the  place,  b.  Tolerable,  e,  \,  That  nsoally  sdopted  in 
schools:  8,indifBsrent}  3,  monitorial  to  some  extent ;  very  inelBcient;  4^  veir  indiiliBrent. 
d.  The  teacher  appears  to  have  been  very  careless,  and,  in  some  respects,  rery  inattentive  to 
Us  business :  he  is  the  more  to  blame  as  he  is  a  trained  first-lass  teacher,  and  seems  aoite 
oomMtent  to  dischai^  hii  duties  in  a  satisfactory  and  efficient  manner.  0.  His  salary  nrpm 
tlie  BoirA  is  £22  a- year :  the  only  additional  income  he  receives  being  the  fees  from  the  chiL 
dren,  which  in  the  past  year  came  to  about  £1 15s.  f.  The  answering  was  in  all  respects  most 
nnsatisfertory.  g.  Tne  deficiencies  and  Instances  dr  neglect  and  carelessness  noticed  in  this 
sehool,  are.  perhips,  in  some  measure  attributable  to  the  absence  of  proper  lse«l  soperrlilon 
aod  control  over  the  teacher  and  school,  neither  the  manager  nor  hi^  agent  residing  in  this 
part  of  the  country. 

28.  C/ootMMtfA.— The  school  was  closed  when  I  called*  tlie  manager  having  antfcoriiad  tfie 
teacher  to  let  the  children  home  before  the  usual  hour. 

S3L  Moyne.^a.  The  house  is  built  of  stone,  and  thatched :  it  is  not  adapted  ta  sshool  par. 
poses,  and  very  deficient  as  r^ards  light  and  ventilation:  it  was  erected  at  the  teacher's  ex- 
pense  many  years  ago,  and  is  Kept  in  repair  by  him.  b.  Deficient  c.  I,  Bad ;  9,  indiflbrent ; 
3,  bad ;  4,  unsatisfectory.  d.  He  has  no  knowledge  of  the  improved  methods  of  teadiiny, 
was  never  trained,  and  is  now,  I  f^ftr,  too  old  ever  to  improre ;  ne  seems,  however,  attentive 
to  his  business,  liiere  is  a  worlunistress  attached  to  this  school,  who  gives  instruction  in 
""'^ M  *._.      J  ._   ^.^     ...  _,  ,_  .^ tf.  The 

.andthr 

„  ^         ,  ,  ,  hhebplaeed.- 

The  Board,  beudes,  award  £0  a-year  to  the  worlunistress.  /  The  resnltsof  the  examination 
were  nnsaosftetosy :  the  reading  and  knowledge  of  the  snl^ect  matter  -wen  very  indiffisrent, 
tiie  writing  was  bad,  the  copy-books  were  kept  in  a  most  careless  and  slorenly  manner. 
'^  ..--1  >-  litnated  in  a  remote  part  of  the  country,  and  the  district  about  appears 
r  backward  state,  so  that  it  affords  but  little  prospect  of  adequate 


g.  The  school  is  situated 


miserably  poor,  and  in  a  very  backward 
local  support  for  an  efficient  schooL 
94.  JCfMMAeraOfe.— a.  Not  suited  to  1 


)  sdmol  purposes:  room  low  and  narrow,  no  yard  or 
•    '  I  and  seats  have  been  o^''        .  —   . 

^ . .   ,  m  ^  M      cissses  are  taught  by  tu«  twnnn.  auu  uwjuwwr 

are,  besides,  taught  during  a  portion  of  the  day  by  children  from  the  higher  classes ;  4,sailis. 


have  been  ordered.   0^  l,'That'usuatt7 
the  teacher,  and  the  juoior 


play-ground,    b.  Inadequate':  additional  desks  _ 
adop&d  in  the  country  \  8,  satisfactory  t  S,  all  classes  are 

are,  besides,  taught  during  a  portion  or  the  day  by  chlldL ,^ ,  _, 

fiactorj.  d.  An  attentire,  hsfdworldng  teacher,  with  a  fair  knowleoge  of  the  ordinarj. 
hnmehes  taniAt  In  schools,  e.  Hb  salvy  from  the  Board  was  £17.  and  ne  received  besides, 
from  the  chDdren.  J8  18s.  6d.  in  the  year.  He  pays  fifteen  shilUngs  a.year  Cor  the  flotoT 
ground  on  whidi  ue  sdiool  and  his  house,  which  is  attached  to  it,  are  Duilt.  /  Rea^Ungtole. 
rahly  fln«ik  wiit&«  tadiflbsant,  small,  and  sloTsnlyi  spellli«  goodt  bsmT oT  Om  ^Udren 
learniogarithmetio  were  able  to  work  easy  sums  with  tolerable  accwacy. 


INFANT  SCHOOLS. 


t&7WbiMr»Ji^^Mt->TherDoin  where  the  school  is  hdd  is  SBian  tad  e^^    iteoiitaia* 
— «__»*.. ^- *-'-,  and  a  ban  fhune;  but  no  ol^ects  or  pictures.    Thegr    ■--        - 

properly  trained 

n  imiuits*  schools. 


a  small  gaubrr.  some  desks,  jmd  abaHyframe  »_^^  no  ol^ects  or  pi^nres. 


tr^ned  teacher*  tolntrodnoe  into  It  tfie  m^odi,  < 


I  room  in  which  the  aehool  Is  eoudncted  Ss  whoDi 


zation,  exercises,  adopted  in  i 

fl^lAmgf&rdh^fimJL-^'Yhtb  _      _  _     _ 

sdiool  porpoees,  and  Is  not  proiided  with  any  of  the  usual  appUanees  ^  an  fisfMit  schooL 
Neither  has  the  teaeher  anykhowledge  of  the  special  exercises  and  methods  to  be  adopted  hk 
teaehinjr  youM  children.    Were  thisb  reality,  what  it  Is  hi  name,  an  lafhnt  school*  I  hav^ma 


IS  wnouf  naou 
tes  of  anmfMit 


douAit  it  wooia  prove  very  sucoestfhl,  even  in 
averaged  sevens-three ;  and  the  school 


it  of  emolument    The  daily  attradance  baa 
from  the  children  for  the  ten  asantks,  entfikt 


wi^  October,  I860,  amounted  to  £11  4s.  lOd.    At  the  time  of  my  vi^t  there  wen  108  chUdrcA 
ontheroll,aiidof  lheae'7iwereettteredatld.perweek,8a(tM.,aDdfrat9d.;  the  renrntiwletr 


97.  JToois  Tii^— Thehouse  in  which  this  school  Is  heU  is  not  in  any  way  anitedto  tl»^ 
puiMOb  nd  the  »om  ih  not  f  otnlshed  with  any  of  the  arUeles  requfred  ftfr  tlM  «ttidl«^ 
working  of  ^  infant  ediool— there  are  neither  pictures,  nor  oUects,  nor  gallery,  nor  b«^^ 

fraine ;  sadthe  tesehsr,  an  Intelligent  young  perton,  fiffly  enaMed  tor  mi  ertf— ■     *    *• 

whfjtymBMiiaiBtid  with  thaprocMMi  and  inM^  < 


1  orftnaery  acSkkhtii*. 


I 
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The  Commissioners  have  considered  it  desirable^  that  an  oppor^ 
tunity  should  he  afforded  to  the  Head  Inspectors  of  stating  in 
their  annual  Reports  their  views  upon  various  matters  relating 
to  the  working  of  the  National  Si/stem  in  their  respective  Dis- 
trictSy  andy  incidentally ^  to  the  subject  of  elementary  education 
in  various  parts  of  Ireland;  but  the  Commissioners  wish  it  to 
be  distinctly  understood,  that  they  do  not  hold  themselves 
responsible  for  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  following  Reports^ 
nor  do  they  feel  called  upon  to  adopt  all  the  suggestions  which 
they  contain. 


No.  2.<-*Eepobt  on  Schools  Inspected  at  Intervals  in  the  Year 
1850,  by  William  M'Cbeedy,  Esq.,  Head  Inspector, 


Aprily  1861. 

G£NTLSMiEN,-*In  obediencc  to  jonr  instmcticms,  I  beg  to  submit  to 
joQ,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Commisffloners,  a  Report  on  the 
Schools  inspected  by  me  at  certain  intervals  in  the  course  of  last  year, 
when  not  occupied  with  other  doties,  particularly  in  the  months  of 
February  and  March. 

Occupation  of  Time. — The  remaining  part  of  the  year,  except  a  few 
weeks  spent  in  attendance  at  the  Office  in  Dublin,  and  a  short  time 
given  to  the  drawing  up  of  my  reports  for  the  year  1849,  I  was  so  folly 
occupied  with  the  examination  and  classification  of  the  Male  and  Female 
Teachers  of  the  several  districts  intrusted  to  me,  and  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  Ballymena  and  Coleraine  Model  Schools,  that  it  was  rarely 
indeed  I  could  snatch  a  day  for  the  inspection  of  our  ordmary  schools  ; 
the  consequence  of  which  has  been  that  I  was  only  able  to  visit  60  in 
all,  and  of  these  I  have  reported  fully  and  particularly  upon  but  42,  the 
others  having  either  been  closed  on  the  day  of  my  viat,  or  for  some 
reason  or  other  only  partially  examined  by  me. 

The  tabulated  particulars  in  the  sheet  accompanying  this  have  been 
taken  from  my  ordinary  reports  forwarded  to  the  office  after  each  in- 
spection, and,  when  taken  in  connexion  with  the  <*  general  remarks," 
added  in  the  form  of  foot  notes,  will  serve,  I  believe,  to  give  a  pretty 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  present  state  of  the  schools  therein  noticed. 
Of  these  10  were  for  boys,  9  were  for  gu-ls,  and  23  i^ere  mixed  schools, 
or  schoob  open  for  the  admission  of  children  of  both  sexes.  The  following 
table  exhibits  a  summary  of  the  particulars  rdating  to  the  attendance 
on  these  42  schools,  as  ^ven  in  the  annexed  sheet :-« 
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Boys', 
(10.) 

Girls', 
(9.) 

Mixed, 

Total, 
(42.) 

No.  of  Pupild  on  Sqhool  Rolls  at  time 
of  my  Inspection,      .... 

102?. 

924 

2197 

4143 

Average  Daily  Attendance  of  Pupils  for 
12  months  preceding  my  Inspection, 

564 

533 

1286 

2388 

No.  of  Children  present  on  the  day  of 
my  Inspection, 

467 

406 

1256 

2189 

Average  time  spent  by  Children  at  School, 

•    38    months. 

Average  age  at  which  they  begin  attendance, 

5J  years. 

Average  age  at  which  they  leave  off, 

•    12J  years. 

The  great  difference  observable  in  the  above  between  the  numbers  on 
the  rolls,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  returns  given,  whether  of  the  daily 
average  attendance  thronghoat  the  year,  or  of  the  nnmbers  found  pre- 
sent at  the  time  of  inspection,  on  the  other,  is  very  striking,  and  indi- 
cates but  too  evidently  the  very  flactnating  nature  of  our  schools  as  re- 
gards the  pupils'  attendance.  This  fluctuation  is  found  more  or  less  in 
all  schools,  no  matter  where  situated;  but,  as  one  might  beforehand 
anticipate,  is  carried  to  its  extremest  limits  in  the  rural  districts,  where 
it  not  unfrequently  happens  to  the  Inspector  to  see,  as  it  were  to-day, 
a  school  thronged  to  suffocation  which  some  weeks  before  he  had  found 
almost  wholly  deserted,  and  which,  should  he  return  some  weeks  later, 
he  would  again  find  emptied  of  its  papils.  As  Instances  of  this  I  take 
three  cases  of  an  average  character  out  of  many  now  before  me ;  and  in 
the  first,  a  boys'  school,  I  find  the  daily  average  one  month  so  low  as 
1 5,  and  in  another  of  the  same  year  rising  so  high  as  62 ;  in  the 
second,  which  is  a  girls',  the  average  one  month  is  22,  and  in  another 
80 ;  and  in  the  third,  again,  which  is  a  mixed  school,  the  average  one 
month  is  given  as  1 3  only,  while  in  another,  still  within  the  same  year, 
it  mounts  to  67.  As  another  illustration  of  the  extreme  precariousness 
and  irregularity  of  attendance  at  many  of  our  schools,  1  subjoin  the 
results  of  an  examination  of  the  rolls  of  a  giris'  school,  established  under 
very  favorable  circumstances,  near  to  a  most  flourishing  and  populous 
village,  and  in  one  of  the  most  prosperous  portions  of  what  is  generally 
reckoned  the  finest  county  in  Ulster.  The  school  had  60  names  upon 
its  rolls,  and  was  divided mto  three  classes,  there  being  a  roll  for  each; 
the  rolls  were  closed,  and  the  quarter  fo^*  ^hich  they  served  was  not  aa 
unfavorable  one;  seventy  was  the  nuual>oj'  of  school-days,  and  had  tbe 
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attendance  been  regular,  each  child  of  the  12  selected  should  have  been 
present  70  days.    Now  here  are  the  results: — 


Ist  Oast  Roll,  first  4  children,  out  of  70  dajs. 


Snd  Class  Roll,  first  4  ehadren,  out  of  70  days, 


Srd  Class  Roll,  first  4  children,  out  of  70  days. 


The  group  of  children  whose  names  were  selected  were  not  one  whit 
more  irregular  in  their  attendance  than  any  similar  number  it  was  pos- 
sible indifferently  to  choose  would  have  been  found  to  be,  nor  was  the 
school  with  which  they  were  connected  at  all  subjected  to  any  peculiar 
disadvantages,  but  rather,  on  the  whole,  a  very  fair  specimen  of  its 
class.  And  that  it  was  truly  such  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  appears^ 
on  generalizing  from  all  the  returns  made  to  me,  that  the  average  time 
spent  by  a  child  at  school  each  year,  during  what  may  be  called  the 
school-going  period  oflife,  is  somewhat  less  than  six  months. 

Now  seeing  this  to  be  the  case,  and  taking  into  account  that  the  age 
at  which  attendance  at  schgol  generally  commences  is  that  between  5 
and  6  years,  or  say  at  6^  years,  and  that  at  which  it  is  finally  left  off  is 
12^  years,  or  between  12  and  13  years,  we  may  infer  that  the  whole 
period  devoted  to  instruction  by  each  child  resorting  to  our  schools 
is  on  the  average  equal  in  extent  of  time  to  not  more  than  3}  years. 
The  time  given  in  the  preceding  table,  and  which  is  taken  from  the 
particulars  contained  in  the  tabulated  sheet  that  follows  this  Report, 
is  38  months,  a  return  which,  though  in  this  instance  gathered  from 
rather  limited  data,  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  results  arrived 
at  in  previous  inquiries,  not  only  by  myself  but  others,  and  which, 
therefore,  I  cannot  but  regard  as  a  very  near  approximation  to  the 
truth.  And  though  the  term  here  set  down  is  a  good  deal  higher 
th^n  that  assigned  by  Her  Majesty's  Inspectorr,  the  Bev.  Messrs. 
Mogeley  and  Watkins,*  for  the  children  ^itending  the  National  and 
other  Schools  in  England,  it  cannot,  I  think,  be  darned  sati^fac^ry, 
especially  when  it  is  remembered  th^t  it  does  not  represent  a  feally 
consecutive  period  of  training,  but  a  mere  aggregate  of  time  got  by 
t))e  summation   of  scattered  days  and  weeks,   sepju-at^d  from  e^h 

*  See  their  Reports  io  the  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education  for  1844,  Vol.  II.  See  also  pai's  National  Education,  Vol.  T., 
pp.  67,  68. 
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other  oflen  bj  long  intervals,  daring  which  th^  absent  child  la  far 
more  likely  to  lose  than  to  retain  what  he  had  before  learnt ;  and  on 
his  retarn,  therefore,  almost  certain  to  pre^j^nt  himself  to  his  old  iostrac^ 
tor  more  ignorant,  and,  not  improbably,  less  docile  than  when  be  left. 

The  total  namber  of  children  present  in  the  schools  at  the  time  of 
my  inspections  amounted  to  2189)  or  1271  boys  and  918  girls,  and  of 
these-^ 

379  boys  and  276  girl^  in  all  655  children,  wene  onder  7  yean  of  age. 

596        „       406        „        1,002  „  were    7,  but  under  1 1 ., 

275        „       221         „  496  „  were  11,  but  under  15. 

21        „         15         ^  36  „  were  15,  and  above  15. 

From  whiQ^  it  appears,  that  mora  than  three-fourths  pf  those  present 
were  under  1 1  years  of  age.  The  ayarage  age  of  the  boys  I  found  to 
be  under  8^  years,  and  that  of  the  girls  about  the  aame, 

In  connexion  with  the  points  now  noticed,  I  have  to  observe,  and  t 
do  so  with  regret,  that  many  of  our  teachers,  notwithstanding  all  the 
remonstrancea  which  from  time  to  time  have  been  addressed  to  them, 
are  still  very  negligent  in  their  mode  of  keeping  their  school  accounts, 
particularly  the  Register,  in  which  not  uofrequentlythe  ages  of  the  children 
at  the  time  of  their  admiaaion  are  omitted,  a;id  very  generally  also  tbQ 
dates  of  their  removal.  The  class  rolls,  too,  are  seldom  duly  closed  at 
the  end  of  tha  quarter,  and  the  old,  where  kept  at  all,  for  many  seem 
to  think  their  preservation  unnecessary*  are  rarely  met  with  in  a  state 
available  for  ready  reference.  The  conaiequence  of  all  this  is  that  the 
Inspector  who  looks  for  accurate  details  for  insertion  in  his  returns  ia 
put  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and,  what  is  lyorse,  sometimes  to  little 
parpose;  the  maze  of  confusion  in  which  he  finds  the  accounts  being 
such,  perhaps,  as  to  defy  all  his  ingenuity  and  patience  to  unravel,  or  to 
draw  forth  from  them  any  tiiily  reliable  results. 

Now,  these  accounts  aie  by  no  meajia  of  a  complex  or  difficult  char- 
acter, or  at  all  such  as  to  demand  for  their  correct  keeping  any  great 
sacrifice  of  labour  or  attention;  on  the  contrary,  thoy  are  in  them- 
selves very  simple,  ^d  could,  I  believe,  be  at  all  times  kept  in  a  fit 
state  for  inspei^^ipn  by  the  expenditure  of  a  very  small  amount  of  care 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers.     And  I  have  now  some  confidence  that  this 
care  will  not  be  withheld,  and  that  in  future  they  will  be  so  kept  as  to 
aft)rd  true  aid  to  V\m  whose  bnsine«#  leada  him  to  consult  them.     Ifhe 
Register   and  Report  Book   should  be   kept  fully  a^ixording   to    their 
raspective  headings,  aud  in  itrkt  conformity  with  the  printed  d\rect\ou» 
)^y  which  they  are  prefaced ;  the  cla^s  rolls  agai^  ahopild  b^  duly  do*^«^ 
at  the  end  of  each  quarter,  by  havmg  altered,  in  the  two  coluTivnft  ^P» 
the  right,  the  days  of  attendance  oir  non-attendance  for  eacb    c\vv\^  ^^-* 
spectively,  and  when  closed,  should  b^   neatly  bound  up  togel\i^v,  ^9^  ^^ 
with  those  that  preceded  them,  carefijii^  preserved  for  fat\xre  x^^^t'saO  ^^ 

It  mi^ht  seem,  but  for  the  Jnatt;^  \oo  ^therto  pa\d  to  tVi^  Tx^^^.^^ 
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almost  needless  to  remark,  that  it  is  of  the  very  first  importance  that 
the  statistics  of  oar  schools  should  as  far  as  possible  be  scmpulonslj 
exact — free  from  all  snspidons  of  negligence,  management,  or  trick — 
and,  in  short,  so  characterized  by  perfect  good  faith  in  all  their  details, 
as  to  be  thoroughly  trustworthy.  Else,  how  are  we  to  know,  and 
sorely  we  ought  to  know,  what  is  the  true  state  of  education  among 
ns?  to  what  extent  it  has  been  diffused  among  our  people,  and  in  what 
kind?  its  present  short-comings  and  defects,  and  the  remedies  likely  to 
remove  them?  For  example,  it  is  evident  that  the  average  age  at  which 
children  commence  to  attend  school,  and  that  at  which  they  leave  off, 
with  the  time  actually  spent  by  them  under  the  eye  of  their  instructor, 
are  three  elements  absolutely  necessary  to  be  known  by  all  those  who 
are  called  upon  either  to  frame  suitable  measures  for  the  education  of  a 
people,  or,  when  framed,  wisely  to  direct  their  administration.  Let  but 
one  of  these  elements  materially  vary,  then  so  too  must  the  whole 
course  of  instruction — books,,  subjects,  and  methods;  for  it  is  obvious 
that  a  population  whose  children  should  remain  but  a  very  short  period 
at  school,  say  some  ten  or  thirteen  months,  and  that  only  during  their 
tenderest  years,  and  one  whose  children  should  be  found  to  remain 
treble  or  quadruple  that  time,  and  that  too  up  to  years  of  riper  youth, 
would  require  very  different  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  legislature  in 
everything  pertaining  to  education.  In  the  one  case  the  studies  of  the 
pupils  might  properly  be  both  varied  and  comprehensive,  and  snch  as  to 
demand  refin^  and  extensive  culture  in  the  teachers  selected,  while  in 
the  other  the  instruction  given  would  be  necessarily  so  limited  to  the 
simplest  elements  of  knowledge,  as  to  require  for  its  communication 
men  of  humble  views  rather  than  large  attainments. 

In  all  the  schools  I  have  reported  on,  besides,  of  course,  reading  and 
spelling,  arithmetic  and  penmanship  arc  taught;  and  in  the  girls'  schools, 
sewing  and  knitting.     And  again,  in — 

38  of  these  schools  is  taught  Grammar. 
38             „  9«  Geography* 

28  „  „  Dictation. 

26  „  „  Etymology. 

14  „  ,9  Mensuration. 

4  „  „  Singing. 

I  here  subjoin  a  table,  in  the  first  section  of  which,  or  that  to  the 
left,  I  give  the  numbers  of  children  throughout  the  42  schools  said  to 
be  learning  the  several  branches  of  instruction,  and  in  the  second 
section  of  which  I  have  set  down  the  numbers  found  to  have  attained  a 
certain  proficiency  in  those  branches. 
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It  i8  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  while  the  nnmbers  in  the  first  section  of 
the  foregoing  table  are  taken  implicitlj  from  the  retoms  made  to  me  by 
the  several  teachers  at  the  time  of  mj  inspection,  those  in  the  opposite 
section,  where  the  proficiency  of  the  pnpils  is  marked^  are  the  results 
arrived  at  by  myself  after  careful  and  minnte  examination  of  every  child 
said  to  be  learning  the  branches  specified,  and  may  therefore  be  regarded 
as  presenting  as  tnte  a  measure  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain  of  the  real 
value  of  the  teaching  given  in  the  schools  reported  on,  and,  as  these 
differ  very  little  on  the  average  from  others  I  have  at  any  time  visited, 
in  our  schools  generally,  at  least  in  that  part  of  Ulster  with  which 
I  am  officially  connected. 

I  have  further  to  observe  in  explanation  of  this  table,  that,  except 
in  the  case  of  arithmetic,  the  numbers  in  the  right-hand  sectioti  are 
exclusive  one  of  the  other;  thus,  the  numbers  set  down  as  '*able  to 
parse,*'  are  not  included  in  those  given  as  ''  acquainted  with  the  parts  of 
speech;"  and  the  ktter,  therefore,  are  to  be  taken  as  representing  only 
those  who  in  grammar  know  merely  the  *'  parts  of  speech,"  and  nothing 
more;  and  so,  with  the  exception  mentioned,  with  the  other  branches. 
In  arithmetic  this  order  was  departed  from,  because  in  that  branch  I 
unfortunately  found  but  too  often,  that  the  advanced  pupils  were  as 
ignorant  as  the  more  backward,  of  the  elementary  rules  and  processes. 
Here,  therefore,  the  numbers  set  down  include  in  each  case  the  entire 
pnpils  capable  of  doing,  irrespective  of  all  else,  the  particular  exercise 
specified,  and  without  its  being  at  all  implied,  on  the  one  hand,  that  from 
the  nnmbers  returned  as  able  to  do  notation,  for  instance,  those  have 
been  excluded  who  were  capable  of  anything  more,  or,  on  the  other, 
that  in  the  nnmbers  given  under  the  he»ls  of  subtraction  and  practice, 
none  are  included  who  had  failed  in  notation.  Such  a  course,  indeed, 
would  ill  suit  this  particular  branch,  and  would  infallibly  lead  to  very 
erroneous  results;  for  in  arithmetic,  above  all  other  subjects  taught  in 
our  schools,  an  acquaintance  with  the  higher  and  more  advanced  parts 
affords  no  sort  of  presumption  of  certainty  and  readiness  in  the  lower,  it 
often  happening  to  the  Inspector  to  meet  with  boys  quite  expert  in 
interest  and  discount,  who  yet  cannot  write  down,  correctly  and  readily, 
a  sum  of  si^  or  seven  places  of  figures  in  notation. 

I  shall  now  add  a  few  remarks  of  a  general  kind,  on  the  instruction 
given  in  our  schools  in  the  more  important  branches  of  knowledge, 
on  the  order  and  discipline  that  pervade  tbem,  and  the  methods  followed 
by  the  teachers.  These  remarks,  however,  it  is  to  be  understood,  I  by 
no  means  found  upon  what  presented  itself  to  my  notice  in  the  few 
schools  visited  by  me  last  year  (and  which,  if  it  stood  alone,  would,  it 
is  evident,  form  quite  too  narrow  a  basis  on  which  to  generalize),  but 
upon  the  wider  experience  previously  acquired  in  the  many  years  I 
was  employed  in  the  sole  business  of  inspection,  and  during  which  I 
examined  many  hundreds  of  schools,  and  informed  myself  fully  on  all 
their  details. 

Beading, — The  reading  of  the  pupils  in  many  of  the  schools  is 
very  poor;  painfully  hesitating  and  indistmct;  the  accents  often  mis- 
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placed,  and  the  enmiciation  thick  and  hnskj;  in  some  schools  no  per- 
ceptible inflexion  of  the  voice,  no  matter  what  the  subject;  no  change 
of  tone  or  utterance,  but  a  dnll,  slow,  monotonous  drawl  observed 
thronghont;  in  others,  again,  nothmg  bat  a  sort  of  rapid  muttering, 
without  attention  to  even  the  ordinary  pauses,  is  to  be  met  with; 
while,  generally  speaking,  the  best  pupils  in  schools  of  average  char- 
acter, never  attain  to  any  higher  excellence,  and  it  is  certainly  con- 
siderable, than  to  read  with  correctness  and  intelligence,  combined  with 
more  or  less  of  ease  and  smoothness;  and  few,  indeed,  are  the  schools 
whose  pupils  are  found  to  read  with  a  pleasmg  expression,  accommo^ 
dated  to  the  subject,  and  varying  with  the  sense. 

In  schools  of  low  or  backward  character,  the  pronunciation  haa 
often  a  vagueness  and  incoherence  quite  astonishing;  whole  syllables 
alurred  over,  so  as  to  render  them  nearly  inaudible,  and  the  final  conso^ 
nants  almost  invariably  omitted;  while  others,  not  found  in  the  text,  aa 
ji  to  make  compensation  for  such  retrenchments,  are  thrust  in  abund- 
ance into  the  middle  syllables.  Other  defects,  again,  in  such  schools, 
are,  that  the  words  are  not  properly  grouped  in  the  reading,  those 
being  separated  which  ought  to  be  joined,  and  those  joined  which 
ought  to  be  separated;  articles,  prepositions,  and  other  particles,  which 
th^  voice  should  generally  slide  over  without  force,  are  often  made  em- 
phatic; and,  the  most  striking  fault  of  all  others,  the  children,  instead 
of  being  taught  to  keep  their  heads  well  up,  and  their  chests  expanded, 
to  open  their  mouths  freely,  and  to  use  their  organs  of  voice  as  they 
ought,  are  allowed  to  stoop  over  their  books  with  their  heads  sunk  upon 
their  breasts,  and,  apparently  unconscious  that  the  action  of  the  tongue 
is  necessary  to  articulation,  to  go  on  uttering  sounds  which,  whether  aa 
they  one  while  ooze  listlessly  through  the  half-closed  teeth  of  some,  or, 
at  another,  drop  sluggishly  from  the  inert  lips  of  others,  seem  rather  to 
escape  unwittingly  from  them  than  to  be  designedly  pronounced  by  them. 

The  principal  cause  of  this  deplorable  deficiency  in  one  of  the  main 
branches  of  instruction  is,  I  cannot  but  think,  next  to  the  imperfect 
elocution  of  the  teachers  themselves,  on  which  I  have  dwelt  in  my 
former  reports,  the  very  little  care  and  time  bestowed  upon  reading  a$ 
Huh  in  our  schools  generally,  arising,  I  believe,  partly  from  an  im- 
pression very  prevalent  with  our  teachers,  that  being  a  very  common 
thing,  and,  as  they,  for  that  reason,  I  suppose,  most  erroneously  con- 
ceive, of  easy  acquisition,  even  excellence  in  it  would  not  obtain,  as  it 
would  not,  they  falsely  imagine,  merit  any  praise;  and  partly  from  the 
misappreciation,  and,  as  consequent  thereon,  the  most  iDJudiclous  and 
disproportioned  application  of  the  explanatory  and  interrogative  methoda 
of  teaching.    Thus,  it  frequently  happens  that  in  a  class  of  some  twelve 
or  fourteen  pupils,  hardly  shall   two    or    three   short  sentences  bave 
been  read,  until  the  teacher,    orderincr    tbe   books  to  be  cVos^^,  n»UX 
start  off,  upon  some  slight  hint  contai^^j^  •  a  t^^  words  of  the  \esaoTi,Vo^^^ 
a  rambling  discourse,  part  exposition  ..       vv-Tt  Interrogation,  xeV^xiY^^ 


rambling  Uiouuuioc,  pam  OApuoibiuil  j.  v^At^  lUV^nu^avAw— ,  -^ — ~«%»^      .  ^^ 

almost  everything  but  what  the  subj^^i    M^  ^^^  ougi^^  -a^tw^c^^         ^ 
suggest,  and  00  contrive  to  spm  out  ^^\;  V^ Ivjjea^  oi!  his  ver\>o^vt^  >^  nJv*^ 
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at  its  close  the  time  allotted  for  the  lesson  will  have  expired,  and  the 
clai^  will  then  be  remanded  to  their  seats  without  the  books  being  ever 
again  opened,  or  an  additional  sentence  read  by  any  of  the  pnpils ;  and 
to  so  great  an  excess  is  this  system,  miscalled  intellectual,  carried  in 
some  schools,  that  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  findin  them  children  of 
the  third  or  fourth  class,  who,  in  the  course  of  a  month,  had  not  read 
more  than  eight  or  ten  sentences.  Obviously,  it  is  next  to  impossible 
that  good  readers  can  be  formed  in  schools  where  such  a  method  of 
teaching  prevails;  but  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
teachers  who  fall  into  this  method  are  those  of  little  ability  or  intelli- 
gence: by  no  means,  they  are  not  at  all  such;  but  are,  for  the  most 
part,  rather  the  cleverer  sort,  though  generally  young  and  inexperienced, 
who  are  most  given  to  it,  and  whose  schools,  in  other  respects,  are  often 
not  without  considerable  merit  Female  teachers  are  less  prone  to  it 
than  the  men,  and  the  older  and  more  experienced  masters,  particularly  if 
of  attainments  more  solid  than  showy,  seem  disinclined  to  it;  and,  accord- 
ingly, we  find  that  the  reading  is  much  better,  on  the  average,  in  girls' 
than  in  boys'  schools;  and,  with  respect  to  the  latter,  best  taught  in 
those  whose  teachers  are  least  pretentious. 

I  have  to  observe  that  it  is  not  meant  by  the  preceding  remarks  that 
the  defects  noticed  were  at  all  general  in  the  schools,  of  which  returns 
are  given  in  the  accompanying  tabulated  sheet;  thb  would  be  a  great 
injustice  indeed,  for  in  many  of  them  reading  is  very  fakly  taught;  and 
in  some  few,  as  in  the  Fountain  Street,  Town's  End  Street,  Bangor,  Malm, 
Moville,  Forth  River,  and  Londonderry  Schools,  it  is  attended  to  with 
care,  and  a  fair  proportion  of  their  pupils  can  read  in  a  very  pleasing 
manner,  with  both  intelligence  and  expression;  but  I  intend  them  to 
apply,  and  they  seem  to  me,  unhappily,  too  justly  to  apply,  to  a  very 
large  number  of  our  ordinary  schools. — (See  Note  1.) 

Spelling. — Ordinary  or  viva  voce  spelling  is  generally  pretty  well 
taught  in  our  schools,  and  in  some,  great  accuracy  has  been  attained  by 
the  pupils.  The  practice,  however,  is  too  common,  of  confinmg  the 
spelling  to  the  isolated  words  found  in  the  vertical  columns  at  the  head 
of  the  reading  lesson  of  the  day,  instead  of  giving  the  words  connectedly 
in  groups,  as  they  occur  in  the  sentences  of  the  text ;  which  last,  next 
to  writing  from  dictation,  for  which  it  is  an  admirable  preparation,  seems 
to  me  the  most  successful,  as  it  certainly  is  the  most  rational  method; 
for  by  it,  in  contrast  to  the  other  plan  where  they  are  generally  left  out, 
a  fair  proportion  of  ordinary  and  familiar  words,  most  liable  to  be  mis- 
spelled, are  introduced,  and  the  children,  moreover,  are  taught  in  a 
natural  and  easy  way,  not  to  confound  together  words  of  like  sound 
but  dififerent  in  orthography  and  signification. 

Doctor  Sullivan's  little  work  on  spelling  is  to  be  met  with  in  many  of 
the  schools,  and  in  some  I  have  found  large  classes  taught  to  commit  it 
as  part  of  their  daily  tasks,  and  of  these  there  were  a  considerable  num- 
ber acquainted  with  large  portions  of  it.  Such  classes  I  hope  to  see 
instituted  in  all  our  schools. 
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In  some  schools  the  children  are  permitted  to  question  each  other 
in  spelling,  and  where  encouragement  is  not  given  too  mnch  to  the 
desire  to  puzzle,  it  maj  have  its  use,  as  tending  to  excite  and  keep  up 
attention  to  a  part  of  instruction,  which,  to  most  minds,  is  little 
attractive;  but  I  must  confess  myself  to  have  been  as  often  offended  as 
pleased  with  the  exercise,  and  that  I  cannot  think  a  class  likelj  to  be  much 
improved  bj  the  children  composing  it,  addressing  daily  to  each  other 
"  words  of  learned  length  and  thundering  sound,"  which  few  of  them 
can,  without  much  difficulty,  pronounce,  and  none  of  them  can  compre- 
hend, and  which,  besides,  they  will  probably  never  after  in  the  whole 
course  of  their  lives  be  called  upon  to  use. 

As  related  to  this  branch,  I  may  here  mention  that  in  a  large  number 
of  schools  the  old  and  absurd  system  is  persevered  in  of  teaching  the 
meanings  of  words  in  connexion  with  the  spelling,  in  which  the  sense 
is  unsettled  and  arbitrary,  rather  than  with  the  reading  exercise,  or, 
more  properly,  with  the  exammation  and  analysis  of  the  text  of  the 
reading  exercise,  when  only  can  the  words  of  the  lesson  have  their 
meaning  properly  determined  by  their  application  in  the  sentences 
where  they  are  found. 

In  many  schools  again,  spelling,  in  the  case  of  the  very  young  pupils, 
is  quite  dissociated  from  reading,  and  the  little  learners  are  doomed  for 
months  to  con  over  columns  of  unconnected  words,  sometimes  of  three 
or  four  syllables,  without  any  attempt  ever  being  made  to  teach  them 
to  comb'me  them  into  sentences.  Now  this  in  a  national  teacher  is 
unpardonable,  particularly  if  trained;  as  our  First  Book  of  Lessons  was 
designedly  compiled  to  provide  against  such  an  abuse,  and  to  enable 
children  so  soon  as  they  bad  learned  the  alphabet,  pr  even  some  few 
of  Its  letters,  to  commence  at  once  to  read  as  well  as  spell;  which 
is  effected  "simply  by  causing  them  to  name  the  words  in  asso- 
ciated groups,  called  sentences,  instead  of  naming  them,  as  on  the  old 
plan,  in  meaningless  and  arbitrary  connexion,  as  they  occur  in  isolated 
columns. 

Grammar, — The  elements  at  least  of  this  branch  are  taught  in  by 
far  the   greater  number  of  our   schools,   but   in  many  cases   very 
imroethodically,  and  with  little  skiU.     Some  teachers  are  content  if  their 
children  can  repeat  the  mere  names  of  the  parts  of  speech,  and  point 
out  as  they  occur,  in  simple  sentences,  those  most  easily  known,  such 
as  the  noun,  article,  and  adjective ;  and  others,  again,  while  they  aim 
at  something  much  beyond  this,  pursue  it  in  such  an  irregular,  unsys- 
tematic, and,  if  one  may  use  the  term,  hap-hazard  sort  of  way,  that 
the  results  produced  are  seldom  of  much  value;  their  pupils'  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  to  any  important  extent,  being  generally  found  neitU^T 
certain  nor  uniform.     In  a  good  number  of  schools,  however,  gtataraa* 
is  very  fairly  taught,  the  junior  ^xxu\\^  being  able  to  point  out  aVV  ox^ 
the  greater  number  of  the  parts  ^  aO^edi  m  aenteucea^  a^\^tea-  ^^^ 
discretion  from  their  readmg  les^^    ^^^i  the  senior  pupWa,  ^^^^     \s,\x 
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the  several  inflections  of  words,  and  to  determine  their  concord  Und 
government  agreeably  to  the  roles  of  syntax,  and  this  without  com- 
mitting either  very  gross  or  very  nutnerous  mistakes. 

Excellent  faints  on  the  right  method  of  teaching  this  branch  are  to 
be  found  in  onr  Leasori  Books,  particularly  in  some  chapters  of  the 
Girls'  Book,  and  in  the  introduction  to  Doctor  Sullivan's  Grammar. 

Oeography, — Geography,  like  grammar,  is  taught  to  greater  or  less 
extent  in  most  of  our  schools,  and  in  many  very  successfully.  There 
are  few  whose  most  advanced  pupils  at  least  are  not  tolerably  well 
acquainted  with  the  outlines  of  the  map  of  the  World,  as  the  position 
of  the  great  divisions  of  land  and  water,  the  chief  mountain  ranges, 
and  the  most  noted  seas,  gulfs,  bays,  straits,  <&c.;  the  boundaries  of 
the  continents,  and  their  principal  capes,  peninsulas,  islands,  rivers, 
lakes,  &C.;  in  many,  such  pupils  have  added  to  this  a  very  great 
familiarity  with  the  maps  of  Europe  and  Ireland,  and  a  moderately  fair 
knowledge  of  the  more  important  states  in  the  New  and  the  remaining 

rrtions  of  the  Old  World;  and  in  a  considerable  number,  happily  now 
believe  on  the  increase,  the  simpler  and  more  elementary  parts  Of 
mathematical  and  physical  geography  are  taught.  These  gratifying 
results  in  the  case  of  this  most  interesting  branch  of  instruction  are 
unquestionably  in  great  part  due  to  the  introduction  of  the  large  and 
picturesque  maps  fumished^  by  the  Board,  now  found  in  most  of  our 
schools,  and  which  so  pleasingly  appeal  to  the  senses  of  the  children, 
who,  as  Matter  says,  **  love  to  instruct  themselves  through  the  sight  ;** 
and  in  no  less  degree,  doubtless,  to  the  excellent  text  books  provided 
for  our  teachers,  and  which  are  such  general  favorites  both  with  them- 
selves and  their  -pupils,  that  there  are  now  few  schools,  indeed,  in 
anything  like  moderately  fair  circumstances,  whore  copies  of  them  are 
not  to  be  met  with. 

The  Gommissionera  would  confer  another  important  boon  upon  their 
schools  were  they  to  supply  them,  according  to  the  usual  scale  of 
reduced  prices,  with  small  terrestrial  globes,  of  such  admirable  use  fof 
the  purposes  of  illustration,  that  without  them  many  points,  particularly 
hi  the  physical  and  mathematical  parts  of  geography,  can  with  difficulty 
be  understood. 

Penmanship, — ^Writing  is  not  well  taught  in  the  poorer  sort  of 
schools ;  the  style  in  them  is  often  bad,  and  the  execution  slovenly,  and 
the  books  commonly  are  kept  with  little  regard  to  neatness  and  clean- 
liness— their  covers  torn  or  scribbled  over  in  every  imaginable  way,  and 
the  pages  within  disfigured  by  unsightly  blots,  or  by  mazes  of  illegible 
scrawl,  if  possible,  still  more  offensive.  Many  of  the  teachers  them- 
selves, especially  among  the  masters,  write  badly,  and  cannot,  therefore, 
be  well  expected  to  form  their  pupils  to  a  good  style ;  and  others,  who 
themselves  write  fairly  enough,  attach  so  little  importance  to  proficiency 
in  this  branch  that  they  seldom  think  of  looking  into  the  exercises  of 
the  children,  who,  consequently,  are  left  almost  wholly  to  themselves, 
to  get  on  each  according  to  his  own  fashion,  and  to  mould  their  band 
each  for  himself  as  caprice  or  fancy  may  saggeet.    Bat  in  yery  many 
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srohool,  I  Itm  hftppy  to  state,  such  negligence  is  altogether  unknown, 
and  writing  is  tanght  with  stll  the  care  it  deserves,  and  with  mnch 
Bnccesa.  This  is  the  case  in  a  large  nnmber  of  girls'  schools,  and  in 
most  boys'  schools  nhder  first  or  second  class  teachers.  The  writing 
exhibited  in  the  copy  books  of  the  pnpils  of  8  out  of  the  42  schools 
tnclnded  in  the  tabulated  return  annexed,  was  very  good  both  in  style 
and  execution;  and,  in  justice  to  them,  I  beg  here  to  subjoin  their 
Dames:  they  were  then  the  Town's  End  Street,  Gymnasium,  Fountain 
Street,  May  Street  (female),  Ballymacarrett  male.  No.  2,  Bangor  male, 
Bangor  female,  and  Londonderry  male  schools.  In  the  first  mentioned 
school  I  met  with  45  pupils,  boys  and  girls,  whose  copy  books  pre- 
sented specimens  of  writing  extremely  beautiful  in  style,  and  characteN 
hsed  by  much  ease  and  freedom  of  execution.  The  mode  of  teaching  is 
peculiar;  large  hand  is  not  here  the  first  exercise  but  the  last,  and  is 
only  taught  in  connexion  with  what  is  called  ornamental  penmanship, 
and  for  the  most  part  is  confined  to  the  boys ;  the  children  begin  at 
tace  with  small  hand,  but  small  hand  reduced  to  its  elements,  aa  the 
small  oblique  down  stroke,  the  more  oblique  hair  stroke,  then  the  com- 
bination of  the  two,  then  loops,  curves,  &c.,  then  single  letters  of 
simple  form,  as  n,  m,  I,  u,  and  finally  whole  words  and  sentences. 
Judging  from  its  results,  as  exemplified  in  this  school,  I  should  think 
it  likely  to  prove  a  most  successful  and  efficient  method,  and  I  would, 
therefore,  be  strongly  disposed  to  recommend  some  other  of  our 
teachers  to  give  it  a  trial.  Indeed,  in  not  a  few  of  the  best  works  off 
education,  especially  among  the  French,  the  practice  of  commencing 
with  large  hand,  or  of  teaehmg  it  at  all,  is  disapproved  of  as  consuming 
the  time  of  the  pupils  to  little  purpose. 

The  publication  of  a  new  set  of  copy  lines  more  elegant  and  finished 
m  style  than  those  at  present  in  use  m  our  schools,  a  measure  I  believe 
idready  determined  on  by  the  Board,  will  be  followed,  I  am  confident, 
whenever  made,  and  it  is  hoped  it  will  be  soon,  with  great  and  im- 
liiiediate  improvement  in  this  branch  of  instruction. 

Dictation, — ^Writmg  from  dictation  has  been  of  late  introduced  into 
many  of  our  schools,  and  in  some  much  progress  has  been  made  by  the 
|>upils;  but  in  reference  to  most  in  whose  programme  of  studies  it  is 
found,  it  is  I  fear  very  irregularly  tanght,  and  is  taken  up  and  dropped 
just  as  the  whim  or  indolence  of  the  teacher  may  happen  to  suggest. 
In  such  schools  occasional  lessons  will  be    given  through  it  may  be 
two  or  three  successive  weeks,  as,  for  instance,  in  anticipation  of  an 
inspection  or  examination,  but  this  fairiy  over,  the  exercises  are  at 
once    discontinued,   and  months  will,  perhaps,    be  allowed   to  elapse 
before  they  are  resumed.     Where  such  a  course  is  pursued  it  \a  ^^" 
Tiously  vain  to  expect  that  children  can  attain  to  even  moderate  ^ro- 
ffoiency.  o^ 

I  have  also  to  remark  that  in  oxany  Bchools  where  tlais^  "br^siOo^  ^^^ 
instruction  forms  a  fixed  and  stated  Y^ortioti  ^^  ^^®  actual  roTitAn^  \yQ£\^  r*-^^*^*^ 
ef  the  pupils,  there  is  much  neglect  ^    ^e  part  of  the  tcacYiexs,  ^^^  ^  ^^^ 
iome  omit,  partially  or  altogether,  ^^^  ^er  correctiou  o€  ti^^  ^'^^'^AJ^ 
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Now,  this  18  an  abuse  almost  as  serious  as  the  entire  omisaioii  of  such 
lessons.  For  spelling,  being  a  thing  wholly  destitute  of  any  universal 
principles  from  which  its  details  could  be  deduced,  is  almost  entirely  arbi- 
trary, and,  therefore,  altogether  an  affair  of  memory;  and  as  this  faculty  is 
dependent  on  what  has  been  called  the  association  of  ideas,  it  is  plain  that 
if  children  are  lefb  to  themselves  day  after  day  to  write  out  words  of 
incorrect  orthography,  without  their  attention  being  directed  to  the 
errors  committed,  they  are  more  likely  to  be  injured  than  improved  by 
the  exercise. 

For  a  like  reason  I  would  observe  that  all  lessons  in  what  is  called 
Cacography,  that  is,  the  writing  out  of  words  by  the  teacher,  purposely 
misspelled  for  the  after  correction  of  the  pupils,  and  whicii  has  been 
injudiciously  recommended  by  some  educationists,  should  be  wholly 
eschewed,  as  tending  to  weaken  in  the  minds  of  the  ch'ddren  the  asso- 
sedation  between  the  sound  and  the  established  orthography.  (See 
Note  2.) 

Arithmetic. — Next  afler  reading  there  is,  perhaps,  no  branch  sa 
ill  taught  as  this  in  the  average  of  schools.  It  is  seldom  rightly  in- 
troduced to  the  pupils;  its  elements,  as  notation,  numeration,  and  the 
simple  lules,  are  not  sufficiently  dwelt  upon,  and  there  is  no  attempt 
made  to  explain  the  rationale  of  any  of  the  processes  employed.  In 
short,  in  many  schools,  the  whole  teaching  is  mechanical,  without  even 
the  merit  of  being  thorough  in  its  kind^  for  few  are  the  children  one 
meets  in  them  who  can  repeat  readily  and  accurately  the  leading  rules 
and  definitions.  I  have  often  seen  boys  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years 
of  age,  advanced,  perhaps,  as  far  as  exchange,  utterly  fail  when  called 
upon  to  write  down  a  sum  of  seven  places  of  figures  in  notation.  The 
black  board,  too,  is  not  made  available  as  it  ought;  and  the  pupils, 
instead  of  being  taught  in  classes  in  immediate  presence  of  their 
teacher,  quickening  them  by  his  eye  and  directing  them  by  viva  voce 
exposition  or  correction,  are  generally  found  seated  at  their  desks, 
puzzling  themselves  over  the  pages  of  whatever  text  1>ook  they  happen 
to  possess,  and  trying  to  get  on  each  as  well  as  he  can,  while  the 
master  is  giving  his  attention  to  an  entirely  different  matter. 

Seldom  do  the  teachers  show  much  skill  or  inventiveness  in  the 
framing  of  questions  of  their  own,  and  those  generally  put  by  them* 
when  they  do  venture  beyond  the  limits  of  their  favorite  text  book, 
which  indeed  they  rarely  do,  are  of  an  unpractical  character,  not  bearing 
on  the  every-day  life  of  their  pupils,  and,  therefore,  without  interest 
for  them,  as  not  *^  coming  home  to  their  business  and  bosoms." 

The  practice  is  still  continued  in  many  of  our  schools  of  causing 
the  more  advanced  pupils  to  consume  much  of  their  time  in  copying 
into  books  the  sums  wrought  by  them  on  their  slates.  I  can  see  little 
utility  in  this,  and  believe  their  time  would  be  more  profitably  spent  in 
performing  new  exercises  than  in  writing  out  the  old. 

I  regret  that  the  junior  pupils  are  not  more  carefully  taught  the  arith- 
metical tables,  as  those  of  money,  time,  weights  and  measures,  &c,  which 
are  full  of  information  certain  at  a  future  Ume  to  be  of  the  greatest  pos^ 
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mble  use  to  the  children,  and  with  which  it  is  the  more  necessary  to  make 
them  earlj  acquainted,  as  many  leave  school  without  ever  advancing  to 
slate  counting.  In  all  schools  there  should  be  a  supply  of  table  books, 
and  all  the  junior  children  capable  of  reading  should  be  formed  into 
classes,  and  made  to  repeat  the  tables  as  portions  of  their  daily  tasks. 

Another  neglect  committed  by  many  teachers,  not  as  regards  arith- 
metic only,  but  in  all  branches  of  their  teaching,  is  the  failing  to 
institute  periodic  repetitions^  at  which  the  pupils  could  be  questioned 
on  all  they  bad  previously  learnt,  .and  when  their  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  whatever  it  might  be,  could  be  fully  tested,  and  if  loose  or 
doubtful,  strengthened  and  corrected.  This  is  a  great  means  of  im- 
provement, and  should  never  be  omitted  from  a  teacher's  arrangements; 
for  what  Locke  apgplies  to  mankind  is  eminently  true  of  children,  that 
**  the  pictures  drawn  in  their  minds  are  laid  in  fading  colours,  and  if 
sot  sometimes  refreshed,  vanish  and  disappear.'' 

I  would  recommend  to  the  notice  of  our  teachers,  as  conveying  most 
useful  hints  on  [method.  Doctor  Vowler  Short's  small  tracts  entitled 
**  Hints  for  Teaching  Decimal  and  Vulgar  Fractions,"  and  "  Instructions 
for  Teaching  Arithmetic  to  Little  Children,"  and  Horace  Grant's 
•'  Arithmetic  for  Young  Children,"  parts  I.  and  IL 

General  Method  of  Teaching, — Of  the  general  style  of  teaching 
followed  in  many  of  the  schools,  particularly  the  method  of  questioning 
on  the  ordinary  reading  lessons,  whether  the  object  be  to  examine  or 
instruct,  I  cannot  speak  at  all  highly.  With  the  old,  untrained,  or 
less  informed  teachers  the  questions  generally  are  of  a  mechanical  or 
routine  sort,  inhering,  so  to  speak,  too  much  in  the  words  of  the  text, 
and  demanding  for  their  correct  answering  hai'dly  any  exercise  of  thought 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils;  while  with  the  young  and  clever,  trained  or 
untrained,  they  often  assume  a  wholly  opposite  character,  break  off  in 
**  brave  disorder"  from  the  vulgar  bounds  of  the  subject  of  the  lesson 
in  hand  altogether,  and  extend  to  an  indefinite  variety  of  the  most  incon* 
gmons  matters — touching  on  everything  and  dwelling  on  nothing — ^with  no 
kind  of  sequence  or  coherence  among  them  for  two  minutes  together — 
nothing  linking  itself  with  what  goes  before  or  giving  support  to  what 
comes  after — but  the  whole  composed  of  such  heterogeneous  and  dis- 
cordant elements,  and  brought  together  so  rapidly,  that  it  would  be  as 
idle  to  talk  of  a  man's  attending  to  the  objects  which  glance  upon  his 
field  of  vision  through  the  window  of  a  railway  carriage  as  to  expect 
children  to  attend,  in  any  true  sense  of  the  term,  to  any  subject  eo 
treated;  and,  therefore,  if  of  the  first  it  may  be  said  that  tbcy  a^*^^ 
such  as  to  put  the  attention  to  sleep,  of  these  it  may  be  pronounce^ 
with  equal  truth  that  they  are  only  calculated  to  distract  and  \>eV\\^^t  >^- 


a^- 


**  Novelty  and  variety  joined,*'  savs  Mis^  Edgeworth,"  fatig:\ie  \^^to>^^- 
Either  we  remain  passive  at  the  8ho>        p\se  "we  fatigue  otirse\>;^e^  n«i\^  .^^^^L 
effectual  activity."    And  then,  with  tK  V^^  Vci^Y  ^^  iWustratioTi    ^^^   ^\v\<^    a!^.  ^ 
writings  are  so  remarkahle,  she  add^^^  ^^  rp-^f  "S®*^  ^^  *  get^'tAeTn^ia  ^^rsssW  ^ 
two  Esquimaux  to  London ;  he  wi^j^>  u  ^  ^  ^^^e,  «nd  at  the  saxo^e^  ^arxx^  \ji  V- 
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The  latter  I  regard  as  the  more  pemioicms  sjatein,  since  it  is  that 
into  which  the  more  promising  and  forward  fall;  and  is  therefore  to  be 
repressed  with  a  firm  hand.  And  though,  at  first  sight,  and  to  him 
particnlarlj  who  is  not  initiated  into  its  working,  it  maj  appear  more 
intellectual  than  the  former,  it  is  in  reality,  as  at  present  carried  oat^ 
not  a  whit  more  so;  for  the  teachers,  thinking  themselves  at  libertj  to 
depart  on  every  occasion  from  the  subject  really  before  them  into  wbiht 
is  called  incidental  teachmg,  which  each  qaakes  embrace  wtiatever  hit 
fancy  prompts  him  to  include  in  it,  at  length  become  wedded  to 
a  stereotyped  series  of  questions  into  which  they  are  ever  sore  to 
diverge ;  and  to  such  an  extent  do  they  sometimes  commit  themsdvee 
in  this  respect,  that  any  experienced  Inspector  could,  in  the  ease  of 
many  schools,  if  asked,  name  beforehand  thirty  per  cent  of  the  ques- 
tions he  is  destined  afterwards  to  hear  put  in  his  presence.  And 
hence  there  arise  two  very  crying  evils;  the  first,  tha$  the  chil* 
dren,  knowing  that  the  questions  likely  to  be  addressed  to  them 
are  not  such  as  would  be  naturally  suggested  by  the  text  of  thf 
lesson  for  the  day,  and  being  well  aware  from  experience  that  pre* 
paredness  on  that  is  not  requu-ed  to  success  in  answering,  never  tbmk 
of  studying  it  at  home;  and  the  second,  that  the  teachers  having 
mastered  a  set  of  questions  of  a  miscellaneous  kind  which,  from  their 
exti-eme  generality,  would  seem  applicable  indifferently  to  all  subjects^ 
though  in  truth  ill  suited,  and  for  that  very  reason,  to  any,  never 
suppose  themselves,  any  more  than  do  their  pupils,  under  the  necessity 
of  making  previous  preparation  for  the  exercises  that  daily  engage 
them.  Now  without  such  preparation,  especially  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers,  it  is  evident  there  can  be  no  freshness,  no  suitable  variety  in 
the  matter  taught,  and  that  the  whole  scheme  of  instruction  must  fall 
back  into  one  of  dull  and  monotonous  routine. 

*^  A  JE^ussian  teacher,"  says  Mr.  Horace  Mann,  **  no  more  thinks  of 
meeting  his  classes  without  daily  preparation  than  a  clergyman  wouU 
think  of  preaching  a  sermon  without  special  reading  and  forethought.'* 

Some  of  our  teachers,  again,  not  perhaps  prone  to  the  exaggerated  em- 
ployment of  the  incidental  mode  of  teaching  noticed  above,  seem  yet  to 
have  no  predetermined  march  chalked  ont  for  themselves  on  any  sub- 
ject, but  appear  equally  without  goal  or  starting  point,  the  consequence 
of  which  is  that  their  whole  course,  £ftr  from  being  an  advuice  as  it  were 
in  a  right  line,  and  towards  a  fixed  aim,  may  be  described  as  a  sort 

tonish  them,  with  the  magniticencc  of  the  metropolis.  For  this  purpose,  aftar 
having  equipped  them  like  Enghsh  gentlemen,  he  took  them  out  one  morning 
to  walk  through  the  streets  of  London.  They  walked  for  several  hours  in 
silence;  they  expressed  neither  pleasure  nor  admiration  at  anything  they 
saw.  When  their  walk  was  ended,  they  appeared  imcommonly  melancholy 
aud  stupified.  As  soon  as  they  got  home  they  sat  down  wi^  their  elbows 
upon  their  knees,  and  hid  their  faces  between  tlieir  hands.  The  only  words 
they  could  be  brought  to  utter  were — *  too  much  smoke— too  muijh  npise — 
too  much  houses — too  much  men — too  much  everything  !* " — £$$ajf$  ©fi 
Praciical  Education',  vol.  1. 
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ef  mg-Eag,  winding,  and  nncertun  route,  \n  which  movemeQt,  however 
aaimftted,  bespeaks  anything  bat  trne  progress.  It  maj  be  said  thU 
flexibility  and  quickness  of  association  are  favored  by  snch  a  system ; 
bat  these,  though  very  valaable  mental  habits,  are  inferior  in  worth  to 
solidity  and  coherence  of  thought,  and,  if  cultiyaied  exclusively  or 
disproportionedly,  may  degenerate,  the  one,  into  giddiness  of  mind,  or 
what  haji  been  aptly  called  a  **  wandering  wit,"  and  the  other  into  aa 
iotellectaal  suppleness  apt,  it  may  be,  to  seize  upon  a  thing  but  without 
the  power  to  maintain  strong  grasp  of  it.  "  He  who  cannot  contraei 
ih$  iightcfhi»  mind  as  well  as  disperse  and  dilate  it,  wanteth  a  great 
faculty/'  • 

The  preceding  reinarks  are  not  to  be  taken  as  api^caUe  to  all 
teachers,  or  even  a  majority  of  them ;  I  mean  them,  indeed,  to  char- 
acterioe  what  seemed  to  me  the  £smlts  of  a  large  number;  but  it  is 
aot  to  be  concluded  from  anything  I  have  said,  for  the  reverse  is  the 
truth,  that  we  have  not  many,  very  many  teachers,  male  and  female, 
both  well  informed  and  skilful,  and  whose  teaching  is  at  once  searching 
and  judicious,  varied  as  well  as  solid,  opposed  alike  to  vague  super- 
ficiality and  dull  routine.  Yes,  happily,  we  have  many  such ;  persons 
of  the  most  estimable  character,  whose  krgeness  of  information  and 
judgment  in  imparUng  it  do  them  great  honor,  and  who  are  quite  a 
credit  to  the  system  with  which  they  are  connected;  and  eminent 
among  these  are  some  whose  schools  I  inspected  in  the  past  year,  and 
which  are  included  in  the  annexed  returns.  Few  better  teachers  could 
anywhere  be  found  than  those  I  met  in  the  Londonderry  (male).  Foun- 
tain Street,  Town's  End  Street,  and  Bangor  schools. 

It  still,  however,  remains  true  that  the  methods  pursued  in  maay 
schools  are  very  faulty;  and  that,  even  in  good  schools,  the  teacher's 
aim  seems  to  be  to  instruct  rather  than  educate,  to  impart  a  certam 
amount  of  knowledge,  of  a  very  valuable  kind  it  may  be,  but  appar- 
ently without  studying  so  to  impart  it  as  to  improve  the  mind  of  the 
pupU  in  the  process  of  its  acquisition.  But  to  think  that  by  merely 
storing  a  child's  memory  with  a  multitudinous  mass  of  facts,  regardless 
of  order  or  arrangement  in  the  mode  of  their  communication,  we  do  all 
that  is  required  to  build  up  and  strengthen  his  intellect,  is  to  com- 
«ut  the  mistake  of  Master  Merton  who,  as  related  in  the  well  known  tale 
of  '*  Sandford  and  Merton,"  when  called  upon  to  repair  the  fiat  covering 
of  his  little  hut  and  render  it  water-tight,  only  thonght  of  laying  on 
more  straw,  when  an  equally  essential  thing,  as  Sandford  fuund  oox^ 
was  the  slating  of  the  roof — (See  Note  3). 

Time  Ta6fe— The  Time  Tables  are  not  filled  qp  properly  m  ^•^^^ 
QsbooU,  and  i»  some  they  are  ijaere  hM/^*    These  are   gra-v^  ^*^^^^*s. 
The  exercises  of  eaqh  class  should  be  specified  on  this  ta.\>l9%  ^xv^  ^   ^^, 
time  given  to  them ;  and  once  marked  down,  the  order  of   tVi^  %^^\^^^,  ^c 
and  the  time  noted  for  each,  shouM  be  foitbfuUy  adhered  to,»  X.Vv^'t^ 
Table  being  meant  to  be  the  law  ^f  .t.^  school. 


*  Advancement  of  .^,    "Book  I. 
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Discipline  and  Cleanliness. — ^The  children  generally  appeared  very 
well  behaved;  in  some  cases  rather  noisy  perhaps;  bnt  always  cheerfid 
and  good  natnred,  apparently  kind  and  civil  with  each  other,  and 
respectfal  towards  their  teachers.  Corporal  punishment  in  any  of  its 
harsher  forms  is,  as  well  as  I  could  learn,  almost  unknown,  and  many  of 
the  teachers  are  unprovided  with  either  strap  or  cane.  In  most  cases  also 
the  children  appeared  clean  in  dress  and  person,  and  the  school-rooms, 
though  too  often  narrow  and  confined,  ill  built,  and  without  fit  means 
of  ventilation,  seemed  kept  with  due  regard  to  decency  and  neatness. 

Supply  of  Books. — I  was  sorry  to  find  that  in  one-half  the  schools 
the  supply  of  books  is  at  all  times  very  inadequate. 

Observance  of  Rules, — Religious  instruction  is  given  in  all  the 
schools  I  have  visited;  generally  the  whole  of  Saturday  is  devoted  to 
this  important  subject,  and  either  the  first  or  the  last  school-hour  of 
each  of  the  five  remaining  week-days.  Sometimes  that  which  is 
given  is  confined  exclusively  to  what  is  in  harmony  with  the  doc- 
trinal views  of  the  local  managers  and  the  majority  of  the  parents, 
and  the  children  of  other  Christian  denominations  then  withdraw, 
at  the  hours  appointed,  to  receive  teaching  in  accordance  with  theur 
respective  churches,  elsewhere;  and  occasionally  the  use  of  the  School- 
room for  the  purpose  of  communicating  religions  education  is  granted 
equally  to  each  of  the  leading  denominations,  the  Protestant,  Pres- 
byterian, and  Roman  Catholic.  In  almost  all  the  schools  I  visited, 
if  indeed  I  should  not  rather  say  all,  there  were  to  be  found  children 
of  all  the  three  denominations  I  have  mentioned,  apparently  livmg 
in  the  utmost  harmony  with  each  other;  and  from  whose  parents  or 
guardians  I  never  heard  any  complaint  of  interference  in  the  matter  of  re- 
ligion. Such  interference,  I  believe,  to  be  altogether  alien  to  the  habits 
of  our  teachers;  and  I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  here  to  state,  which  I  do 
with  confidence,  that  in  the  thirteen  years  I  have  acted  as  Inspector  in 
the  service  of  the  Board,  no  case  of  an  attempt  to  proselytise  ever 
came  before  me  as  connected  with  any  school  with  whose  inspection  I 
was  intrusted. 

Payments  of  Children. — In  most  of  the  schools  I  reported  on 
last  year  the  children's  fees  are  pretty  regulariy  paid,  and  in  some, 
situated  in  the  more  thriving  parts  of  the  counties  of  Down  and 
Antrim,  the  annual  amount  received  by  the  teachers  is  considerable ; 
in  others,  however,  placed  in  less  prosperous  districts,  it  is  very  small. 
I  here  Fubjoin  a  table  ezhibidng  the  number  of  children  entered  in 
these  schools  at  the  different  rates  of  payment,  together  with  those 
admitted  as  gratuitous  pupils.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
many  who  are  entered  as  paying  pfq>iis  are  only  nommally  so,  for 
though  pledged  to  pay  they  seldom  or  never  do  so« 
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Ill 


Nomber  on  the  BoUs  entered. 


Boys, 
(10  schoole) 


Oirls, 


wiriB,  raizea.        xotals, 

(9  eohools)  (S3  Bohoo]eM42  eohools] 


At    and  under  Is.   Id.  per 

quarter,      .... 
At  rates  not  over  2s.  2d.  per 

quarter,      .... 
At  i-ates  not  over  3s.  3d.  per 

quarter,      .... 
At  rates    not  over  5s.    per 

quailer,      .... 
At  rates  over  Ss.  per  quarter, 
As  gratuitous, 


u| 


Mixed,        Totals, 


539 

364 

39 

28 
20 
32 


743 
135 

4 
42 


1082 

681 

217 

152 
18 
47 


2364 

1180 

256 

184 

38 

121 


Teachers*    Incomes. — The  following  table  exhibits  the  annual  in- 
comes of  the  teachers  as  derived  from  various  sources: — 


Boys* 

Girls 

Mixed 

Totals 

1 

Schools, 

Schools. 

Schools, 

Avenufe.   1 

(10  teachers)  (9  teacliers) 

(-^teachers) 

(43  teachers) 

Income  from  school 

£    8.     d. 

£     s. 

d. 

£     8.    d. 

£    s. 

d. 

£    s.     d. 

fees 

189  JO    0 

58    6 

0 

341     0    0 

538  16 

0 

12  10    7i 

Income   from  local 

endowments 

32     0    0 

29  10 

0 

88    0    0 

99  10 

0 

2    6    8} 

Salary     from      the 

board  . 

•201     0    0 

145    0 

0 

402    0    0 

748    0 

0 

17    7  lOi 

Annual  value  of  re- 

sidences 

4    0    0 

24    0 

0 

15  10    0 

43  10 

0 

I    0    2| 



schools         .        .  '376  10    0 

•we  16 

0 

796  10    0 

1429  16 

0 

33    5    0 

Incx>me  from  sources 

apart  from  school .     88     0    0 

— 

189    0    0 

227    0 

0 

5    5     7 

Totiil  income    from 

all  sources  . 

464  10    0 

W6  10 

0 

980  10    0 

1650  16 

0     38  10    7  1 

Now  the  average  nnmber  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  these  schools 
daily  throughout  the  year  being  2333,  it  follows  from  the  preceding 
Uble — 


That  the  average  amount  of  school-fees  paid  by )  , ,  «!  i  ^ 
the  people  foreach  pupil  is  .        V         P^*  ^i*^'  P^»^  *»'>"'»• 

That  the  average  payment  made  to  the  teachers )  „     « ■, 
by  the  Boatd  alone  for  each  pupil  is       .         j     •  *  t^-         »» 

That  the  average  payment  made  to  the  teachers )  .^    n^ 
firom  all  sources  for  each  pupil  is  .         j      ^*  " 

Before  concluding  I  would  venture  to  recommend  that  the  Commis- 
sioners should  include  in  the  requisites  issued  by  them  at  reduced  rates 
to  the  schools,  sheets  of  plain  or  coloured  Diagrams,  illustratiTe  of  the 
5  H 
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simpler  parts  of  natural  philosophy,  and  of  the  chief  industrial  pro* 
oesses  k  agriedhiBre  aod  mam^tetuies;  I  meaa  eu-ds  such  as  ^ose 
iooad  ia  Infant  Schools,  bat  of  «  somewhat  hif^ier  kind,  and  better 
executed. 

I  think  also  that  our  ordinary  Lesson  Books  would  be  greatly  im- 
proved, imd  certainly  rendered  much  more  interesting  lo  oar  po{ul^ 
by  havii:^  a  few  nefttly  executed  wood-cuts  scatter^  throng  their 
pages. 

I  would  further  suggest  that  large  compasses  and  crayons,  or  'Cbalfc 
pencils,  so  necessary  to  the  ready  use  <^  the  black  boards  should  bf 
sopplied  fixtfn  the  Board's  depot 

I  have  tiiA  honor  to  remain.  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  serviat, 

WiujAK  McCjkkejdt,  Head  In^aecior, 

The  Secretaries. 


(Note  L) — ^EEisiKa. 

I  take  leave  to  add  here  a  few  simple  remarks  on  the  subject  of  reading, 
drawn  firom  books,  or  suggested  by  my  own  experience,  and  wlucli  I  commeiui 
to  the  attention  of  teachers. 

1.  The  Tjbiidren  should  be  made  to  hold  their  heads  well  up,  and  to  throw 
back  their  shoulders,  so  as  to  expand  the  chest. 

2.  They  should  be  taught  to  s^arate  their  teeth  and  to  open  their  mouths 
freely  in  speaking,  using  their  tongue  and  lips  properly,  so  as  to  bring  fortli 
tlieir  words  in  clear,  round,  well-defined,  and  therefore  distinct  tones. 

3.  They  should  group  their  words  properly;  not  separating  those  which 
ought  to  be  joined,  nor  joining  those  which  ought  to  be  separated. 

X.  They  should  be  taught  clearly  the  nature  of  accent,  and  how  it  deter- 
mines the  character  of  a  word.  Such  words  as  abwe,  absent^  convert,  and 
produce,  &c.,  in  which  the  place  of  the  accent  varies,  as  it  happens  to  them  to 
be  used  as  nouns  or  verbs,  are  very  suitable  for  this  purpose. 

5.  They  should  be  made  to  slide  over  such  imimportant  particles  as  a,  ojt, 
tJie,  and,  of,  &c.,  which  they  are  very  apt  to  make  emphatic. 

6.  They  should  be  made  to  read  at  tirst  ratiier  slowly,  Tiever  hurriedly,  and 
to  observe  the  ordinary  pauses. 

7.  They  must  be  guarded  against  the  improper  omission  of  consonants, 
particularly  when  final,  as  well  as  against  the  insertion  of  others  in  the 
middle  syllables ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  words  length,  strength,  hand,  certainly^ 
immediately,  which  they  pronounce  as  if  lenth,  strenth,  ban,  certain/ly,  imme- 
diantly. 

8.  An  error  akin  to  this  last  is  to  divide  monosyllables  into  dissyllables ; 
pronouncing  such  words  as  tporm,  harm,  as  if  written  war-imi,  har-um. 

9.  Children  should  not  be  advanced  from  book  to  book  too  rapidly ;  for, 
when  this  is  done,  being  taxed  beyond  their  strength,  they  infallibly  learn  to 
hesitate  and  blunder :  as  those  whose  pace  in  walking  is  short,  must,  if  urged 
beyond  their  natural  gait,  fall  into  a  trot. 

10.  Instead  of  stopping  them  at  the  end  of  every  sentence,  or  making  them 
read  sentence  by  sentence  in  turns,  which  is  the  common  practice,  they  should 
often  read  by  paragraphs,  and  occasionally  their  reading  lesson  should  be 
merely  a  lestoa  in  reading,  and  nothing  more. 

11.  When  advanced,  they  should  be  encouraged  to  read  a  good  deal  of 
poetry. 

'  12.  Abo^  an,  take  eaie  that  in  adopting  the  prinoqde-^  the  most  vital 
importance  properly  understood — ^that  to  bsad  wbll  onb  must  undebstaiid 
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WBAX  IS  IMBAD— yon  do  Bot  Hall  into  the  eimir  of  M^posing  it  to  mean  ihat, 
provided  jour  children  understand  a  lesson,  it  matters  little  whether  'they  read 
It  or  not ;  or  that,  if  you  only  oultiyate  their  judgment,  the  exercise  of  ex- 
pression may  be  neglected ;  an  absurdity  as  gross  as  to  believe  that  a  man 
could  become  a  painter  by  merely  listening  to  lectures  on  perspective,  or  that 
one  could  learn  to  dance  by  perusing  learned  dissertations  on  the  raiionak  of 
graceful  motion.  '^  It  is  the  habit  alone  of  reasoning,"  says  some  one,  '^that 
.can  form  a  reaspner."  Similarly  it  may  be  aaid  that  it  is  the  habit  ahne  q/' 
reading  that  can  make  a  reader. 

I  recommend  our  teachers  to  study  with  care  the  ^cellent  remarks  eon- 
toined  on  this  subject  in  the  introductiou  to  Doctor  Sullivan's  Clogs  Book, 

(Note  2.) — ^Dictation. 

I.  Teachers  should  at  first  choose  the  most  easy  and  best  known  words, 
and  limit  themselves  to  very  short  sentences. 

II.  They  should  afterwards,  as  pointed  out  in  the  Spelling  Book  Superseded^ 
select,  or  rather  themselves  frame,  sentences  contcdning — 

1.  Words  of  the  same  sound,  but  differing  in  spelling  and  signification. 

2.  Words  spelt  alike,  but  different  in  meaning. 

3.  Words  both  spelt  alike  and  pronounced  a^e,  but  of  various  meanin^^s 
arid  applications. 

4.  Words  having  silent  consonants. 

5.  Anomalous  words,  or  such  whose  pronunciation  departs  from  analogy  or 
rule. 

III.  After  some  time  spent  on  such  exercises,  the  sentences  should  ordi- 
narily bo  taken  from  the  current  text  of  the  day's  lesson,  varied  occasionally 
by  the  dictation  of  short  and  familiar  letters  of  correspondence,  when  the 
children  should  have  pointed  out  to  them  the  proper  positions  of  the  date» 
signature,  «&c.,  and  the  mode  of  subscription,  address,  d'c. 

IV.  The  dictation  should  be  slow,  extending  ordinarily  to  but  two  or  three 
words  at  a  time,  which  should  be  repeated  but  twice. 

V.  When  advanced,  they  should  write  fit)m  memory,  and  occasionally  on 
paper — (1)  the  substance  of  a  little  anecdote  or  story  narrated  to  them; 
(2)  an  abstract  of  a  lesson  formerly  given  to  them ;  (3)  an  account  of  any 
little  incident  that  may  have  befallen  them. 

VI.  They  should  sometimes  write  down  the  hard  words  of  a  lesson,  or  such 
words  as  the  teacher  sees  by  experience  they  are  apt  to  misspell,  in  vertical 
columns^  and  not  in  narrative. 

VII.  They  should  be  made  to  hold  their  slates  rightly,  to  clean  them  pro- 
perly before  and  after  each  exercise,  and  to  write  -their  names  at  top. 

VIII.  W^hen  engaged  in  the  exercise^  they  should  not  be  permitted  to  rub  out 
words,  but  directed,  on  discovering  a  mistake,  to  cross  it  with  the  pencil. 

IX.  For  correction  they  should  make  a  mutual  exchange  of  slates,  and  the 
teacher,  when  the  sentences  are  short,  and  the  pupils  but  beginning,  should 
then  spell  aloud  each  word  dictated,  in  consecutive  order,  directing  his  pupils 
to  follow  him,  and  mark  the  errors  by  a  downward  stroke  of  the  pencil.  To 
test  the  faithfulness  of  the  correction,  he  should  go  over  himself  as  many 
slates  as  possible.  When  the  pupils  are  well  advanced,  they  can  make  these 
mutual  corrections  without  the  teacher's  viva  voce  spelling ;  but  tbe  latter 
must  always  test  their  faithfulness  by  his  own  examination. 

X.  Grammar  should  be  combined  with  dictation,  by  making  the  children 
underline  the  verbs^  for  instance,  and  overline  the  nouns ;  and  so,  by  turns,  with 
other  parts  of  speech. 

(Note  3.) — Maxiss  for  Teachers  on  Methods  of  Teaching  and  School 

Management. 

Tbe  fojilowiiig  rraiarks  on  t^fiaching  are  taken  from  a  little  work  entitled 
VlnstUtttewTy  by  the  distinguiahed  frenoh  eduoationiety  M.  Matter  i  and  as 
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^hey  seem  to  me  cfaaraoterized  by  admirable  good  sense,  I  commend  them  to 
the  carefid  attention  of  our  teadhers.  The  order  of  the  original  text  is  not 
strictly  followed,  and  the  language  is  sometimes  rather  paraphrased  than 
translated. 

I.  Study,  he  says,  addressing  himself  to  teachers,  study  closely  the  charac- 
ters of  your  pupils,  their  dispositions,  and  their  capacities.  Consult  the  wants 
of  your  locality.  Calculate  precisely,  without  over  confidence  or  too  much 
diffidence,  what  is  required  from  you,  your  means  of  doing  it,  their  suffldent^ 
or  insufficiency,  and  tiien  take  your  part 

n.  And,  fii^  in  every  thing  propose  to  yourselves  a  well  determined  aim. 
Trace  out  beforehand,  if  only  in  conception,  the  course  of  studies  you  mean 
to  imdertake,  the  sort  of  order  and  discipline  you  wish  to  establish,  and  the 
kind  and  degree  of  influence  you  desire  to  exercise  over  your  pupils.  And 
then,  your  aim  well  and  clearly  defined,  put  your  hand  resolutely  to  the  woric, 
trusting  for  success  to  your  own  conscientious  devotedness,  and  the  help  of 
God. 

m.  Draw  up  always  a  plan  of  whatever  work  engages  you.  Be  careful 
wisely  to  co-orcUnate  and  arrange  its  parts,  and  fix  precisely  the  time  to  be 
given  to  each. 

IV.  Above  all,  spare  no  pains  to  form  the  minds  of  your  assistante  and 
monitors,  as  well  by  precept  as  example.  Make  yourselves  felt  throughout 
all  the  details  of  your  teaching ;  be,  as  it  were,  everywhere ;  and  show  your- 
selves always  the  most  devoted,  the  most  laborious,  and  the  most  persevering 
parties  in  your  schools. 

y.  Guard  against  that  dull  routine  which  is  the  death  of  teaching ;  and, 
whatever  scheme  you  may  fix  upon,  never  look  upon  it  as  final  or  as  incapable 
of  improvement  On  the  other  hand,  beware  of  change  for  the  sake  of  change, 
and  never  change  too  hastily,  for  by  doing  so  you  will  distract  and  bewilder 
your  pupils,  and  render  their  progress  impossible ;  you  will  never  reap  the 
firuit  of  your  experiments ;  you  will  feel  at  last  disgusted  with  your  puiposeless 
labours ;  and  learn  to  your  cost  that  it  is  sometimes  wise  to  Ut  well  enough 
alone,  and  that  one  may  spoil  a  good  thing  in  vain  attempts  to  make  it  better. 

VL  Try  always  so  thoroughly  to  master  whatever  you  profess  to  teach,  as  to 
be  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  ever  and  unceasingly  recurring  to  your  text 
books.    One  teaches  ill  that  of  which  he  himself  knows  but  a  little  thing. 

VIL  Make  yourselves  always  understood.  Let  your  language  be  level  to 
the  capacity  of  your  pupils,  that  is,  of  all  your  pupils ;  for  it  is  not  enough 
that  the  more  advanced  should  comprehend  you ;  all  should  profit  by  your 
lessons,  as  all  alike  are  equally  intrusted  to  your  care,  and  none  have  been 
confided  to  you  in  order  by  a  vain  display  to  serve  to  minister  to  your  self- 
love  or  their  own. 

VIII.  Distinguish  well  between  the  mere  child  and  the  more  advanced  boy, 
and  this  last  from  the  grown-up  youth.  If  it  suffices  for  you  to  obtain  the 
attention  of  the  child,  or  to  exercise  bis  memory,  this  is  not  enough  for  the 
boy ;  he  wishes  to  know  the  reason  of  things,  and  his  judgment  must  be  ap- 
pealed to  and  cultivated.  And  the  young  man  desires  to  go  still  farther:  he 
wants  to  exercise  his  powers  of  imagination  and  invention — ^to  compose 
and  create.  Ton  must  proportion,  then,  your  teaching  to  the  exigencies  of 
different  ages. 

IX.  To  this  end,  be  ever  adding  to  your  stores  of  knowledge ;  read,  study, 
and  above  all  learn  much  by  heart — a  thing  now  too  much  neglected  by  the 
majority  of  teachers. 

X.  Cultivate  a  spirit  of  progress,  for  it  alone  can  sustain  you  to  a  proper 
height,  and  animate  your  pupils  with  the  same  admirable  sentiment 

XI.  Never  attempt  the  impossible.  To  labour,  that  you  may  spare  to  your 
pupils  the  trouble  of  labour — to  think,  that  you  may  relieve  tnem  of  the 
fatigue  of  thinking — to  so  refine  upon  methods  as  to  convert  teaching  into  a 
sort  of  game  or  amusement— is  the  foolishest  of  all  enteiprises.  On  the 
contrary,  study  should  demand  much  exertion  from  the  pupU,  because  it  is 
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for  his  good  that  labour  should  become  a  habit  with  him,  and  good  habits 
cannot  be  formed  too  soon. 

XEL.  However,  push  not  your  papils  beyond  their  strength.  Ton  should 
neither  overexdte  nor  pat  to  sleep  the  fiicolties  of  your  children ;  but  form 
and  develop  them  with  the  tempered  wisdom  that  nature  dictates,  by  em- 
ploying such  means  as  she  has  ftumished. 

Xin.  The  first  lessons  are  the  most  important,  as  it  is  by  them  the  under- 
standing is  chiefly  moulded,  and  the  intellectual  habits  formed.  Let  your 
first  lessons,  then,  be  simple  and  precise,  and  teach  your  pupils  nothing  that 
you  do  not  labour  by  explanation  to  make  them  understand.  Advance  dowly, 
that  you  may  advance  surely,  but  always  advance. 

XIV.  And  far  fh>m  advancing  too  rapidly,  as  many  teachers  do,  with  some 
few  of  your  pupils,  return  often  on  your  steps  with  all.  Repeat  with  care. 
The  knowledge  acquired  in  the  earlier  lessons  makes  slight  impression  upon 
the  mind,  and  is  easily  worn  out  or  eflaced.  In  neglecting  to  return  ottba  to 
these  lessons  where  all  is  new,  both  in  matter  and  expression,  in  order  to 
proceed  still  Airther  in  advance,  to  other  lessons  equally  novel,  your  pupils, 
while  apparently  making  much  way,  will  in  reality  fail  of  all  progress ;  Uiey 
will  learn  nothing  well,  and  consequently  will  retain  nothing.  But  that  which 
is  useful  to  one  is  what  he  knows,  not  what  he  did  know. 

XV.  Put  the  lessons  of  your  schools  in  relation  with  the  duties  of  life ;  and 
let  your  pupils  see  that  what  you  teach  subserves  some  good  and  useful  end, 
and  show  uiem  the  application  of  it  As,  for  example,  in  teaching  writing, 
let  your  pupils  learn  to  write  letters  of  correspondence,  forms  of  accounts, 
receipts,  bills,  &c, 

XVI.  From  the  instant  your  teaching  is  felt  to  be  useful,  it  will  become 
easy ;  it  will  cease  to  fatigue  you,  for  it  will  no  longer  weary  your  pupils. 
Men  have  a  ready  appreciation  for  whatever  is  usefol,  and  in  this  respect 
children  are  men. 
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Irf 


Hue;    I,  Cli^uiUiwu^.     d.  Tm^wT.    a,  tite^ntia.    f  LutroctlviL    f.  OtBatihl- 

^"T^^^  i  ^**»3e3  pt^ttv  dfiiLfi,  bMi  ptey  ffTwnifcl  io  «  biut  itnt^-wst  itnd  modtdr-  *  Vrwj  ^kA  j 
^  I  £  V»ti;r  liBj^jti^  ma^i,  >  black  tKHird^  jaticJ  ftbuudunrNi  of  tntil.*ii  tnd  {ik«un>3,  r.  1^  t^lflfiifciv  [  V,  Talf  r 
g  I  r  9^  ioodj  4,  cJiiliiren  ii«t  dfan,  ^f.  Vi^rif  fjurl j  qna^iAfNl  ^  qnnV^  n.i«di  pf  AttT  well  infomM :  M* 
g    ,C    1P«44^  ^f  «ltiMniUiirhiU  nvtl^t'TirTUrUitfeMt  and  fuiimfttM,  buc  wmntinH-lin  ihooffhtAil^  «.   F^i-i 

■5,  ^  ><if«  iftf**!!  P^iil,  fto^  BftkOMTit  ta  f  JO  per  kftnum^  twtidw  irliich  tk^' ti^i>iK*r  f4U«ji  ft  hIstt  o'  *"♦ 
I'  ^4  ind  u  TLirtber  iMcont^  of  XIO  fr^im  )iij  ni^lit  M^^oolt  ta^tti^r  t<rHh  mi  iJlvwHir*  «t  45  n-oni  tiMf 
ri  f  1  lo#rJ  i>*Q  vcir»uDt  of  4:101  k^.  /  JiHlruf  ifva  i-i  pwttf  J!*od  ^  jrrfliftiiftAr,  gfogrmf^,  ttymM»fCF, 
-•!  u  I  iu)d  wririivg  frrmi  dirtAtii^nj  iir*'  ^y^rvitintii'ftlty  tft<Jj?lit  ^  thf  nn.1l  s^jp^ilLng  Li  nff)^,  and  t>tff  p*ii- 
I  r.  Minthip  fair  :  ajidl  vhn  tunigr  rIn&«M  kan\r  th^  nrithnaptirnl  tublm.  i^vy^u  imv-t,  nri;  tftn^bt 
k.  -Z  mmumiUTt^  aan  four  are  st  buok.k#«pinf.  g^.  TbiitrhfuA  is  nli^ayi  iHTHfly^upplW  vrtth  I.«ciiaB 
£  T  Baokt  and  ftii  otlurr  idwol  r*4uiiiti»  for  sale  to  ihA  children.  A  pti4  tnofilti^r  Mt«Qd9  ;  ti* 
S  ^  Wjdtn  ji  food  haadi  uid  Mm<  ia  s^tbt^r  rt>sfa*rt!  fhiriy  lUfiliArd- 

4  *  Afi^^.#«nMt.-^  JUnm  ntker  narro*  and  n^iiflnsd  ;  ll|fHt  iib4  ¥<*ntlJiitkjn,  hoircTOT,  fWf 
3  Md^  ia*4  >wl1j  *«t  vwy  eteMii  rtiHc**  *l«cf  d^an  i.  A(lfmti»tf*  «nd  +fi  good  repirfr ;  ^K 
^  1<KVf  (^  ru^  P^rvfiiM,  A  l^lark  tmiLrd  iikf],  luid  ciiiiiierfrue)  tHbJ4>ta,  t.  J,  tfpli'ra^lv  f«ir  ^  V,  pretty 
—  |po4>d^  ?,  fwidi  t^krh'>oLr{v>in  tWn  ;  rMldrf»ii  urderly  nriA  rl^an,  cf  KnkrU  ouAhlirri: ;  toita 
and  nmatwr  fsod :  mctho*!  intelli^ni^  but  in  oxnmLuation  ruther  forniAl,  witJi  tittJ^(>^  n»  ^ 
flftXibJUtf.    *,  BMld<4  tb^P  Ukf oaie  d*Ti  r<*d  frrwn  hi^  dtty  s»-liooU  t)^  tearher,  whn  js  11  vMj  fttfr 

aar  uid  f*ufr«|iliy  lUlk  Ietxiwd  ^  Moments  of  u-ithnxntio  wit  «id!)f^«nrl7dwp1i  iLpob  ^  reftlfM, 
lu»w#Ter,  prptiT  ijood,  4114  thr  r«ip«  pacw  spVLini?  laii-  j  p#iiTnansbrf>  ^Iw  tiilflmbiff.    g.  Mum 

7^    lilMatl  ftTtJ  pr<rridi.>d  Wr?^  nnd  n  bif  innifij;^  kiu  h^mu  tiijide  Lntli^  tf>ii»rhLtif  «if  itwtnf. 

_  S.  fl'fl/jf r*»ti«!.  ^n.  Si'bnoU  rr>om  ii*iit  knd  MHnfoFtJibU  ;  ^*iil^d,  ivulta  jnfivtorfltp  flDUtrofirDodj 
l%ht  and  Ti^nthUti^m  i^rjod  ;  vafd  «mall,  ^t  dvaik    A.  Adrian  alt*  and  in  ^i^td  rvpftir  ;  lv#f  in«H 

frovided,  wiih  tiihW*  iuhI  liUcL  board,  e.  U  r»ry  impi'rr^ci^  pupil*  ir^^iidfi^flunlr  ^laaK^  1 
t  poi-r  i  3  fun.J  +» (TOr.d  ;  r>ii9Jri^n  orrJ^rJv  ninl  t^li'an.  <f.  leafhi^r  wvll  inpntiouo^^f  but  of  Ba 
frrrat  idnitily  ;  roir^  wi»&k  ^  ocmmi^r  iduif  and  aIiw  ;  bi4  ftyU  or  4*iarii.iii»tJoM  noitlmr  judlflaiil 
HOT  auUnntfld-  e'.  ^hool  fpt«i  £B  prr  luiuum  on  thi^  Av^rn^^^  «iid  £11  u  ^aldrjr  from  tbe  Hoard. 
/  ti\  mcj^l  rinpertn  TiNiry  poor  ^  i^ramrttar,  |f«i»^fiphf^  itnd  Ptj^wmlai^y,  or  thm  AeTitniiaii  fit 
i/rordb,  very  imperlwUT  kiio^vii^  Mt^Un  pTogTcn  mode  In  wiiUn^  fmir.  dirtntion  ;  rt**!  i*iiou 
FttiK#  t>r  tliA  fit^tttrnti  ot  nrltkiTivticr;  rmtHag  of  jiiulor  ^'a.-;£'?a  T^nr  i^idlatlorl  im  nmitMUJUti 
ucAinHn^h^p  Imiiirli-riiblt'.  ni\ti  fxpEoiiitloaa  •!  bfttJi  Ibo  WitriLi  and  :luKt«<rt  ttiatt^r  f^r  th^  dilly 
-  IH9UEJ11  drv  nnd  mMa|tT#,  /;  J  hi?  aelwal  macemtiU  nr«  K-(?pt  wltb  ntrntin^*;)  nnd  m  rirriMr)^. 
„  1>  Gr^if*3i  H/iim^j'j-f^r««f/i)#fnrf.— 4.  'ITiii  k-Iick»I  rtHun^  whk-li  fi>rtni  Lht-  hiu^mfnt  fUirv  of  tli« 

-S^til^li  Prr^li^rltirinn  €hnrt?h,  isiMJ-|i(i^  iiiid  rihinny  but  ralh^^r  l^tw  in  ihit*  [^■"iUnjE' ;  fh*  waTIi  mr* 
pl»«*>redp  aM  Ihc  floor  bfiard^  j  liirlit  nnd  T^ntilatiori  gwid,  d.  An  Eibnndnnt  iupplv  tit  farnJ- 
tor*  Li3  iriMid  r«^ir,  CabLpta,  a  fiili  ^»>tof  larif*  mapa^  bliirk  ImmtiJ,  frlnbt'i,  HMd  a  sihbII  «lork  of 


rfiiu<>ralii  lire  iiro^  idi'd.  v,  i,  prwjd  j  t.  very  fairi  3  nnd  t,  vbooLfoofn  nnd  pT«nii^je«  pl^ftrt  : 
£bUdriLin  i^nd^Tly  tiqd  ni»4l,  d.  Au  ialtili^fnt^  well  infiininMl  ppfawnj,  (^f  pTtmiJiiif  inanik4*r4  vw| 
«(|ilr«4^^  and  iBucb  A^vuteA  tu  bi»  ^alit^,  H\i  im^rhod  oT  t«ftfiiiiiif  U  luljC'lUavntt  nn^l  hk  ^tyldi 
ol  i»xsiirvioi»tii>n  jiuLlriU'isi,  but  wairtinf^  p^rltApt,  in  vi^vihitv.  #.  lb*  1<>^  neri^  ar«^  hiffh  in  A 
w«il  tMHJ,  bv^^rafiiir  iihiHit  £iH  v^^ly"  twsldra  whkh,  and  bli  inlary  from  the  Ik^iird  ^f  f  17.  ti« 
bat  an  hnnuni  urtut  of  £H>  froro  tlip  ttonarsbtf*  th#  Iri*li  *wrl^ty,  liid  £5  fron*  thu  Churcti  to 
w^lnrhi  Ihf  fi'LjMtl  i:^  ei1tur~lH-d,  nod  ^i-bbh^  niftrno^Ttir,  pa>i^  hitti  Xi'fi  »*  pertuatt^r.  Hi*  hani  alv«i 
i-V  fr4^n4  Ik  vi  r^^iiir  rW^  whirli  ht*  tf']H-liH>4H  In  l:hp  eiirfiiliif^  rcji-  a  fwirtii^h  of  ih&  j  i-tar.  /.  Rrodinf , 
ivrh  t^,*  ^..i»  1  .  --,:,■  —....-. Ti-r  Tii  r^-fij-faiihT  fnir  ;  ftupUndtif^n  of  fpadinf  ]f«w*liftlLnfpiUivlif ; 
I  .1  iirit^[ii«tici  wrUin*  prflttyfairj  dlrtBllMh  t4<<l#rHli4t> - 

H>rtii  ■.j.^HiiMj'  r,iiiM.T  3uijfMrf>rT.  t'.  On  i.jit  i^Ijh^m.  J  mDijdAr  &L«  A  fvntf  nmmdtMmtchwiA,  ««4 
I      oMttelIaaeo«adtiitwUltteiidUyimproTe. 
.Ji-f         a^  SI.  C<liwl*>.-a.  Tha  howw,  wMcJiis  tnttodwfM  y«rt,  h  iMf  md  wettbum,  tad  tW 
I       •ckMA-rooa  li  iHcioaB,  Mikd,  wd  ita  wallt  plaitflrad ;  tiM  l^kt  and  TtBtilation  art  gfM>d,  «n4 
*       th« mkm9\ oflkit  ars  decwitly  kept.    k.  Anal*,  wdia  Mod  r«ftir ;  alrandiuit  auppty  of  tft>>U«i 
>       ud  few  krfw  mapt  prorkUd.  bat  m  black  board.    eT  1.  ikir;  t,  aot  food ;  a  uid4,  tati^- 
:      tory :  ehlldrM  oi^ly  wd  oMtouk,  and  MkooUreom  cl«aa.    d.  H&  metlkod  of  taac^^ 

^ka&ymachaalcal,aBdkto  stylo    -        -     ■  •        • -    — ^- 

tkittor  JodgiMat.    e.  Baridat    ' 


t— <kar  airioya  a  grant  of  JIO  a  y< 
Aoate  on  tM  pfMiflw  fraa  of  raat; 
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explaiiatioii  of  retdinf  leMoaa,  both  ts  to  words  and  subject  mstter,  Mith«r  prompt  nor  intoU 
lig«Dt ;  mmmar  and  geography  little  known ;  penmanship  poor,  and  insolRdent  time  and 
carebostowed  on  the  elements  of  arithmetic.  &|»elling  vha  voce  the  only  exercise  in  which 
the  papHs  acquitted  themselres  well.  g.  A  paid  monitor  is  attached  to  this  school ;  he  is  the 
son  of  the  teacher,  and  apparently  a  smart,  well  disposed  lad,  but  at  present  his  acquirements 
are  not  much  abore  the  lerel  of  tne  more  advanced  pupils. 

&  DristentH.'-a.  House  large  and  well  built ;  schooUroom  spacious,  airy,  and  well  lighted ; 
floor  of  wood,  walls  plastered}  a  garden  attached,  which  is  neatl^kept,  as  are  all  the  nounds 
included  witmn  the  Soundary ;  scaool  offires,  howerer,  unroofed  and  in  ruins,  b.  Adequate, 
and  in  pretty  good  repair ;  a  supply  of  tablets  and  two  large  maps,  but  no  black  board,  c.  The 
attendance,  owing  to  the  great  severity  of  the  weather,  too  small  to  enable  one  to  form  a 
right  Judipnent  on  these  pomts.  d,  WeU  informed,  but  slow  in  manner,  and  rather  mt* chani- 
ed  in  his  method  of  teaching,  e.  The  school  is  in  a  very  poor  district  of  country,  and  the 
teadier  receives  very  little  in  the  form  of  feea— only  SOs.  per  annum  on  the  average  <tf  the  last 
three  or  four  years ;  he  forms  somewhat  extensively.  /.  Of  the  eight  boys  present  but  one 
appeared  to  have  made  respectable  progress,  and  he.  indeed,  knew  grammar  and  geography 
tolerably  well,  and  could  write  from  dictation  very  fairly. 

7.  Ceolkiimw.-^.  House  poor:  sdiooUroom  narrow  and  confined:  floor  earthen;  walls 


7.  c^oMMMMr.— a.  House  poor:  schoouroom  narrow  and  confined:  noor  eartnen;  waits 
very  rudely  plastered,  and  both  Ught  and  ventilation  indUEerent ;  no  offices,  b.  Rather  poor ; 
but  one  larae  map,  ami  no  blade  board,  c.  I,  tolerable ;  2.  tolerable ;  S  and  4.  satisfactory,  a. 
Not  very  able,  but  quiet  and  respectful  in  his  manner,  and  1  believe  disposed  to  do  his  beeti 
animated  enough  in  his  examination  of  a  dass,  but  his  method  meehanicAl,  and  his  oueetions 
of  ratiier  a  routine  dwracter.  e.  The  neighbourhood  is  a  very  poor  one,  and  the  school  fees 
are.  in  consequence,  very  small,  and  irr^gulariy  paid.  /  TiJerabie:  reading  fair ;  spelling 
and  explanation  pretty  good ;  writing,  however,  poor,  and  arithmetic  much  neglected,  g*. 
The  sister  of  this  teacher  is  mistress  of  the  adjoining  girls' school ;  they  live  together  in  a  very 
neat  house,  built  by  the  lMX»ther,  and  appear  very  comfortable ;  they  rent  a  piece  of  ground 
sufficient  to  feed  a  cow,  and  to  supply  them,  in  part,  with  meal  and  potatoes.  They  seem  a 
very  respectable,  well  conducted  pair,  and  are,  I  believe,  much  esteemed  for  their  probity  and 
genicral  moral  worth. 

&  Am^ot.— a.  Premises  rather  confined ;  house,  however,  well  built,  and  the  sdiooUroom 
spadous  and  loftv,  ceiled,  and  ito  walls  plastered ;  Ught  and  ventilation  good.  b.  Adequate* 
vad  in  good  repair ;  tablets,  ten  lartre  maps  in  rood  condition,  and  a  black  board,  e.  1,  good ; 
SL  satisfactory;  S,  children  somewhat  noisy,  but  cheerful  and  lively;  4,  foir;  room  dean; 
children  for  the  most  part  neat  and  dean,  d.  Well  informed,  able,  earnest  and  4>nergetic ; 
voice  and  manner  excellent ;  method  of  teaching  intelligent,  and  s^le  of  examination  ani. 
mated  and  Judidous.  e.  Besides  his  school  fees,  whi<»  are  well  and  regularly  paid,  and 
amount  in  the  year  to  £40,  ho  derives  £5  from  a  night  school,  which  he  opens  daring  part  of 
the  year.  /  Very  satisfoetory;  reading  and  trnxi  tfoce  spelling  good;  explanation,  both  of 
woras  and  sul^ect  matter,  prompt  and  intelliaent :  penmanship  excellent ;  writing  from  die 
tation  very  foir;  elemoits  of  arithmetic  suitably  dwelt  on;  ami  in  grammar,  geography,  and 
etymology,  the  progress  made  by  a  large  proportion  of  pupils  most  respectable,  and  in  every 
wav  gmfying.  g.  Mensuration,  geometrv,  algebra,  and  bookkeeping,  are  tnuAt  here ;  the 
fifth  dass  are  also  taught  the  Lessons  on  Reason'  ' —  ...--— 


lioent :  penmanship  excellent ;  writing  from  d 
ably  dwelt  on;  and  in  grammar,  geogranhy,  i 
iroportion  of  pupils  most  respectable,  and  in  ev( 

_,„-._„    „  ,„ ,  algebra,  and  bookkeeping,  are tnuAt here ;  1.. 

fifth  dass  are  also  taught  the  Lessons  on  Reasoning,  and  can  answer  very  weU  on  the  first 
nine  chapters ;  and  the  same  boys,  together  with  thoiM  in  the  fourth  class.know  the  Lessons 
•n  Money  Matters  very  familiarly.  There  is  a  paid  assistant  attached,  who  examines  a  dass 
with  much  spirit,  and  promises  to  be  a  very  superior  scholar.  On  the  whole,  a  very  superior 
school. 

0.  itof^eoor.— «.  House  substantially  built,  but  premises  confined,  and  bordering  imme. 
diatdv  on  the  street;  schooUroom,  however,  larve,  and  with  light  and  ventilation  good; 
school  offices  small,  and  awkyrardly  situated.  6.  Very  good^  and  in  good  repair;  abundance 
of  tablets,  and  six  large  maps,  but  no  blade  board,  c.  i.  good ;  8,  very  foir ;  3,  most  satisfac 
torr ;  4,  ro<Mn  and  premises  very  neat  and  dean,  chil^-en  the  same,  and,  moreover,  orderly 
and  quiet,  and  roost  respectful  in  their  manners  and  behaviour,  d.  sismest  and  painstaking, 
and  apparently  desirous  to  do  his  best :  quiet  and  dignified  in  his  bearing  and  address,  and 
possessed  of  full  authority  over  his  pupils,  who  seem  to  respect  him  very  much ;  his  method 
of  teaching  is  intelligent,  and  his  style  of  examination  very  foir.  e.  His  fees  from  the  school 
are  not  large,  but  he  has  some  private  tuitions  which  pay  him  pretty  well  /.  Considering 
that  the  present  teacher  has  been  but  recently  appointed,  it  may  be  said  to  be  in  a  rising 
condition,  and  on  the  whole  satisfoetory ;  the  reamng  and  oral  spelling  are  fair;  the  explana. 
tion  of  lessons  intelligent,  and  sometimes  given  with  spirit :  grammar,  geography,  and 
writing  from  dictation,  have  been  foirly  introduced,  and  tolerably  fair  progress  wready  mad* 
in  each ;  the  pemnanship,  too,  is  moderately  good,  and  due  attention  seems  given  to  enforce  a 
fomilianty  with  the  elementarv  parts  of  anthmetic  before  proceeding  to  the  higher  rules,  g. 
This  school  I  consider  good  for  its  circumstances,  and  I  hope  mudi  from  its  teacher,  who 
'entioned  and  sealously  bent  upon  his  duty. 

ise  tolerable,  but unendosed ;  sdiool  room  pretty  foir;  fioor  of  wood, 
plastered ;  light  and  ventilation  pretty  good.  b.  Suflldent  desks  ana 
B  rep^r;  two  large  maps,  but  no  black  iMNurd,  and  the  tablets  not  pro- 


appears  to  me  welUintentioned  and  zealously  bent  upon  his  duty. 

10.  Oranjfe.—a.  House  tolerable,  but  unendosed;  sdiool  room  pretty  foir;  fioor  of  wood, 
ceiled,  and  the  walls  p "    .r--.       .  1.  ..         •-.     *'-,-/._.. 1 

forms,  and  in  tolerable  reptfr;  two  large  maps, 

vided  with  boards  fitted  for  their  suspension,  but  merely  posted  on  the  walls,  c.  1,  2,  and  3, 
No  proper  means  of  determining  these  points,  the  attendance  being  so  very  small;  4,  room 
not  at  all  neat  or  orderly,  and  the  book  presses  and  teacher's  desk  in  the  most  disgracefully 


■  vuwuv  v«wi>,  ouu  lus  uucowvua  nee  iiiwuvu   wauavuii  SKiii  vr  jimikiucuk.     v.   jnis  tec*  «hv  buism, 

but  he  is  provided  Mrith  board  and  lodging  in  a  neighbouring  fomlly,  whose  children  he  teaches 
in  the  evening  after  school  hours.  /  School  in  a  very  low  condition  in  all  respects,  g.  The 
Class  Rolls,  Register,  and  Report  Book  of  this  school  I  found  most  incorrectiy  kept,  incredibly 
dirty,  and  presenting,  the  two  first  more  especially,  one  mass  of  blots  and  scrawUi^* 
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FEMALE  SCHOOLS. 


11.  F<ntHtdm~sireet.'~a.  A  food,  substantiBl  well-built  house,  with  apartments  in  the  hue^ 
meat  story  for  the  teacher.  The  schooUroom  is  soadous  and  lofty,  well  lighted  and  well  ven- 
tilated,  and  contains  a  large  gallery  to  serve  for  simultaneoos  or  ooUective  teaching.  The  Only 
drawbaric  is,  the  premises  are  Tery  mudi  confined,  there  being  no  play  ground,  nor  even  any- 
thiiur  almost  that  oould  be  properly  called  a  yard.  b.  Abundant,  ana  in  good  repair ;  numerous 
reading  and  picture  tablets,  a  full  set  of  the  Board's  lai^  maps,  class  roll  frames,  and  a  black 
board,  e.  1.  good }  2,  good :  S,  excellent ;  4,  room  clean :  children  very  neat  and  dean,  d,  A 
pleasing  mistress,  ujmffected  and  painstaking,  and  evidently  desirous  to  do  her  best.  «. 
Besidee  her  salary  trom  the  Board,  which  is  now  £24,  she  has  an  allowance  of  £15  a  year 
flroni  the  committee,  and  free  apartments.  /.  Very  satiafactorT ;  reading  good ;  explanation 
intelligent  and  very  ready ;  grammar  and  geography  pretty  familiar  to  the  higher  pupils ; 
peomanship  very  fur,  and  copy-books  kept  neat  and  clean :  writing  from  dictation  systematk 
cally  taught,  ana  with  mudi  success,  ana  great  attention  s^ven  to  the  elements  of  arithmetic. 
Tlie  needlework  appears  to  be  very  neat,  and  the  singing  I  thought  exceedingly  pleasing,  g. 
There  is  a  committee  of  ladies  appointed  over  this  school,  and  the  members  an*  very  attentive 
Q#  to  its  management,'  some  one  or  otlier  of  them  lieing  in  attendance  almost  every  day.    The 

pupils  are  of  all  Christihn  sects,  and  all  act  together  in  the  utaiost  harmony.    An  assistant 

^:  and  monitress  are  attached,  and  are  both  paid  by  the  Board ;  they  are  very  pleasing  young 

.  persons,  of  good  capadties  and  manners,  and  promise  to  become  efficient  teaoiers. 

&  12.  Jfagf.Mreel— a.  School-room  very  neat  and  clean,  and  with  light  and  ventilation  good, 

<  but  with  space  too  confined  for  the  numbers  found  sometimes  in  attendance.    The  school 
^  premises  are  kept  with  extreme  neatness  and  care.    />.  Adequate ;  six  large  maps  and  nume- 

Srona  tablets  are  provided,  but  no  h\ack  board,    a.  1,  ^pood ;  2,  very  fair  ;  3,  excellent ;  4,  most 
aadnAkctory.    d.  Careful  and  assiduous;  very  attentive  to  the  general  bearing  and  manners  of 
^  her  pupils,  whose  respect  and  esteem  she  evidently  eigoys,  and  rather  intelligent  in  her 

^  method  of  teaching,  though  in  examination  she  perhaps  lacks  animation,  e.  Besides  her  salary 

S  :  from  the  Board,  she  has  a  free  house,  with  coal,  &c.,  and  is  allowed  £10  per  annum  in  addition 

m  by  the  committee.   /  Tolerably  satisfactory ;  children  advanced  rather  rapidly,  and  too  little 

"'  attention  given  to  arithmetic.    The  needlework  is  good,  and  a  singing  class  is  now  formed,  g-. 

J{  A  workmiitress  is  attached,  and  is  paid  £6  a  year  by  the  Board. 

"S  IS.  ^o/ierfMfe.— a.   House  well  and  substantially  built ;  sdiooUroora  comfortable,  floored 

p  witti  wood,  ceiled,  walls  plastered,  and  light  and  ventilation  pretty  good :  school  offices,  how- 

crer,  not  in  a  suitable  state,  and  yard  wet  and  dirty,  b.  AdMuate  :  six  lai^e  maps  and  some 
tablets  provided,  but  no  black  board,  c.  In  a  very  low  condition ;  dead  and  slow  throughout. 
d.  Imjperfectiy  aualified ;  mechanical  in  her  method  of  teaching,  and  very  inapt  and  feeble  in 
questioning  a  class.  «.  In  addition  to  her  salary  from  the  Board,  £l4per  annum,  and  her 
■chool  fees,  which,  however,  are  very  small,  amounting  to  only  £3  on  the  average,  she  has  an 
endowment  of  £5  trom  the  Honorable  the  Irish  .Sodety.  f.  Unsatisfactory;  reading  of 
most  very  indistinct,  spelling  poor,  writing  poor  also,  and  arithmetic  much  neglei'ted. 

14.  Lomdondeny.—a.  House,  which  is  substantially  built,  attached  to  the  first  Presbyterian 
Chnrdiof  Derry,  and  contains  two  schooUrfioms ;  that  for  the  girls  is  on  the  ground  floor,  and 
la  not  very  well  ughted  or  ventilated,  b.  Adequate ;  there  are  tablets,  one  mrge  map,  and  a 
bladt  board,  c.  1,  tolerable ;  2.  poor;  3,  very  good.  4,  fiedr.  d.  A  worthy,  respectable  person, 
but  possessed  of  littie  tact  or  skill  in  teaching  e.  rhis  teacher,  besides  her  salary  from  the 
Bo«rd  and  school  fees,  enjoys  an  endowment  of  £22  lOs.  a  year  granted  to  the  school  by  the 
Honorable  the  Irish  Sodety.  /.  Very  unsatisfactory;  littie  known  beyond  reading  and 
spelling,  g.  A  paid  monitress  is  attached,  a  young  girl  of  good  promise,  but  whose  positive 
knowlmige  at  present  is  rather  limited.  On  the  whole,  considering  Its  large  endowment,  It  is 
hard  to  account  for  the  feeble  state  into  which  this  school  has  heen  permitted  to  fall.  Its 
small  average  attendance  evidentiy  shows  that  it  does  not  ei^oy  the  confldence  of  the  public. 

15.  DriMteran.-~4i.  House  good;  schooUroom  spadous,  and  light  and  ventilation  good; 
premises  very  neat  and  dean.  b.  Adequate,  c.  1,2,  and  3,  pretty  fair;  4,  satisfactory,  d.  A 
very  well  qualified  person,  and  possessed  of  much  information,  but  rather  mechanical  In  her 
method  of  teadiing,  and  wantinig  in  animation,  e.  The  locality  is  very  poor,  and  she  receives 
therefore,  almost  nothing  in  the  form  of  fees.  She  has  no  endowment  from  any  source,  and 
her  sole  reliance  for  support  is  on  the  salary  granted  by  the  Beard.  /.  Pretty  fair :  reading  of 
the  highest  class  tolerahly  good :  grammar  and  geoaraphy  familiar  to  a  few  of  the  most  ad. 
vanoed  pupils,  and  writing  from  dictation  appears  to  be  taught,  though  not  sufBt-ientiy  syste- 
matically ;  the  penmanship,  however,  was  not  good,  roasidermff  the  ages  of  those  present, 
and  littie  proficiency  was  evinced  in  arithmetic,  g.  The  day  of  my  visit  was  one  of  storm 
and  rain,  and  very  unfavorable,  tiierefore,  to  the  attendance  of  pupib ;  otherwise,  1  am 
certain,  cnn^Lirrlnnr  tV-  -»^"'+t-  r,^^^-,  tonrhpr,  T  ^^hould  have  found  a  much  largernumbet 
present,  SI ir,  i  tin^  .>m'h.I!*8. 

<  16.  Cooikitttut  —TT.  -M  u. ".,.(,  M.J  n  41 n  UN  J  iHiiifiiiid,  floor  earthen,  walls  very  rudely  w«b- 

1 1  tered,  and  li^ht  add  vi-utilatiini  indllirrt^iit,    ^    Srniity  "»d  poor;  but  one  large  map,  »»^  i\o 

blade  board,     r.  ],  tolerjiLli? ;  S,  |*«l»*nilit<.  f^^K   '  %    tisry  orderly  and  quiet;  4,  very  go^-    *» 
'  A  modest,  YMX\^U\k\ng  \ier^m,  \vv^\\  dh|3inf*,i  %\  *  !j,.  ve,  to  do  what  she  can  for  Yiet  pt»P»»*»  \^^ 

I  with  not  muth  ability^  mid  >  erv  -^kiw  iwd  ii, ' .  ^,  T  V^r  manner.    *.  She  has.  it^othW,be»*^^^. 

^  salary  fro  m  thy  Bwrd , but  li^r  acJuHi I  (^^^     *] ^'1  I n  "  ^^.^  gmsD,  the  country  axou^  t3»»  ^^S^ 

<  being  very  poor.    ^  Vi^ry  li>w- miirijU«ii  ..*' if  h  i»"^.id  arithmetic  greaUy  i^egV^tte^    ^" 

school  was  iilm<Hl  IV holly  di'vuid  of  Xmih  ^\^^yu\if^  ''  oV  books.  ^    *— _      V 

Adequate  J  ft  full  m  qI  lars^  nmpi,  t^if}\^  i*'^  S*;^^>««^   ^-  ^»  ^^"^  '  *»  ^^S^Sf  ^ 
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fair,  ezoept  that  there  may  be  said  to  be  too  much  noise,  and  too  frequent  ealla  on  the  teacher 


to  qoeli  It :  i,  rery  latiafectory.  Indeed ;  room  and  oremises  dean,  and  diildren  verr  dean  and 
neat  d,  A  very  well  InfiormM  peiaon^  eameat  and  hard-worldnf  ,  and  eridently  dedroot  to 
dladiarge  her  duties  with  seal  and  eOeieney ;  her  bmIImmI  of  teaching  is  Intdlifent,  and  she 
examines  a  dais  with  a  good  deal  of  animation,  e.  Her  fees  are  oompwatively  large  and  well 
paid,  amoonting  on  the  arerage  to  £20  a  year,  bat  beyond  this  and  hor  salary  she  us  no  other 
sooroe  of  income.  /.  Very  sm&ctory ;  flke  style  of  penmanship  is  very  fine ;  the  reading  of 
the  higher  classes  very  fair  x  en»  voce  spelling  good ;  explanation  intelligent ;  grammar, 
geography,  and  writing  from  dictation,  regularly  taught,  and  fair  progress  made  in  each.  The 
nMalew^DH^  plate  and  liuey,  and  the  lDil&^  g.    Oreat  air  ofhealthM^  tWomos 

lUis  in  this  sSool,  and  the  ddMrm  appear  anhnaled  and  eheerfU.    A  paid  noBlMt  te 


,  shelsaTerTpleaBfaBgyoaBgperson,andpfoml8estebedeTer. 

la  JMiMed-^.  HbaBTvery  fine,  weU  and  snbstantlaUy  built,  and  sMmrted  in  a  imm 
heaMWU locality,  a  little  removed  from  the  village ;  H  eontdnt  two  exceHeot  schoel.roems^ 
tmk  apartments  tvt  the  male  teadier,  and  on  the  basement  story,  atem  being  attadied»  sheds 
for  cattle,  and  stores  for  all  kiads  of  agricnltaral  prodoee.  b.  Ade^aate  and  in  exceDeaC 
repair;  a  fuH  set  (^ large  maps,  but ne  Made  beard,  e,  1,  goed:9,ftdr  :3,  verygeod;  4^  most 
saasAietory.  d,  Intelllfent  and  Improving,  bat  wtthout  mM  expenence  o#  oar  raetbodsr 
she  Is  earnest  and  hard-working,  however,  and  will  soon  prove,  I  have  little  fear,  a  very  good 
and  eAdeat  teacher,  c.  ShehMnothtngin  addition  to  her  salvv  and  fees.  /  Tolerably  Mr; 
reading  is  pretty  food ;  spelling  is  geed;  the  penmanship  Is  mir,  and  a  beglanltog  hav  beeft 
mads  la  both  grammar  and  geo^t^>hy ;  arlthmeCii^  however,  is  ilsr  back. 

19.  Orange.— a.  SdMol.room  oorarortable,  ceiled,  floor  of  wood,  walls  plastered,  and  Hght 
flsid  venMation  pretty  good ;  premises  not  eadosed.  h.  Not  ftaRy  adequate;  a  book  press  Iv 
wanted,  and  there  are  not  sondenf  boards  tm  wkldi  to  suspend  the  talNets,  which  are,  there- 
fere,  paated  en  the  waHe,  and  so  give  to  the  room  a  rather  unshihtly  appearance,  e.  School 
thronghoot  ki  a  V(<ry  weak  and  ineAdent  state,  d.  Poorly  qnaBoed ;  her  method  of  teaching 
mechanical,  and  her  general  manner  slow  and  doH.  /  UnsaAlsAictory.  #.  The  tearhsr  verf 
negUgentand  mtidy  in  her  mode  of  keeping  her  sdMol  aeoonvtt:  her  Clair  Bon  dkty,  and 


Register  Inoorrert. 
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MIXED  SCHOOLS. 


Megaibberv.'—a,  Talenbly  good.  b.  Tolerable,  bat  withoat  large  maps,  tablets,  or  blaefc 
rd.  c.  I.  tolerable;  2.  mlddliiu^ :  3,  not  good :  much  noise ;  4,  verv  onsatSsftrtory :  house 
walls  dnty,  and  teadier's  desk  in  a  state  of  dirt  and  confusion.  tL  Intelltoent»  aninurted, 
clever,  bat  inattentire  to  discipline,  and  careless  of  many  important  details  of  school. 
)inf  .  tf.  His  fees  amount  on  the  arerage  to  £20  a  year,  and  he  has  £5  from  prirate  tnitfon^ 
itty  satisfactory ;  reading,  dictation,  and  grammar  fairly  taught,  and  tolerable  progress 
in  arithmetic,  bat  geography,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  wholly  neglected,  g.  The  school 
ants  very  irresrnlarly  kept. 

.  Balkfkeelari^inmf.~~a.  House  tolerably  good,  bnt  nnencloeed.  and  withoat  offices  or  play 
•und.  B.  Tolerable ;  a  largo  map,  tablets,  and  black  board,  c.  I,  pretty  fair;  2,  middling; 
^ood ;  4,  room  dean,  children  clean  and  tidy.  tL  Well  disposed  and  [raiinstaking,  and  very 
lus  to  improve,  bat  at  present  ^vithout  mach  knowledge  of  mpthod.  e.  Derives  about  A 
'  on  the  average  from  private  toitions.  /  Rather  weak  condition ;  reading  very  indis- 
and  mach  too  quick ;  writing  poor,  and  no  attempt  made  to  teach  geogri^phy  or 
lar. 
2i.  CromaC'-a.  House  in  a  very  unsnitable  situation.  6.  Tolerable,  but  ill  arranired;  a 
jarffe  map,  tablets,  and  a  black  board,  e.  1,  very  middling;  2,  tolerable;  3,  nnsatisfBCtory ; 
.children  very  noisy ;  4,  indifferent  d.  Intelligent  and  clever,  andean  examine  a  dass  with 
much  animation,  but  in  a  manner  rather  hurried,  e.  His  fees  from  the  school  amount  in  the 
year  to  £26,  aud  he  has,  besides,  some  private  tuitions,  which  pay  him  about  £10,  making  his 
total  income  from  all  sources  £-16  per  annum.  /  Not  satisfactory ;  reading  very  impenect ; 
almost  total  ignorance  of  grammar ;  no  good  writers,  and  little  acquaintance  with  arithmetic, 
f .  The  rreat  defects  of  this  school  are  the  almost  total  want  of  discipline,  and  the  haste  with 
which  the  children  are  pushed  forward  to  the  lugher  classes. 
2^  Toum*s  End^rea.~-a.  House  excellent ;  schooUroom  very  fine,  lofty  and  spadons,  and 

-       ..  ..  .      -      .  ftps  and  a 

premises 

„  .    very  well  quaiifled,  fieiithfu]  and  eealous, 

and  eameHtly  devoted  to  their  hibours.  The  master  has  received  a  collegiate  education,  and  is 
a  person  of  much  abUity  and  intelligence,  e.  The  master  ffives  a  portion  of  the  fees  to  the 
mistress  and  the  male  assistant,  and^pays  an  attendant  for  dfasting  and  deaninff  out  the  room. 
A  night  school  is  kept  open  during  a  portion  of  the  year,  and  to  this  the  Board  contribute  £10 
per  annum  as  salary  to  the  master  and  mistress,  who  eA}oy  beddes  the  fees  of  the  pupila, 
which  amount  to  about  £12  in  the  year.  /  Very  satisfactory ;  reading,  esperiallv  of  the 
higher  classes,  very  eood ;  grammar  and  geography  fkmiliar  to  a  large  number :  writing  from 
dictation  systematically  taoffht;  proficiency  in  arithmetic  very  creditable,  and  the  penmanship 
admirable  both  in  style  ana  execution,  g.  This,  on  the  whole,  is  a  very  superior  school,  as 
compared  with  most  I  have  seen ;  and  were  the  profidency  of  the  junior  classes  more  duly 
proportioned  to  that  of  the  higher,  its  condition  as  a  primary  school  of  the  first  class  would 
rafl  of  little  to  be  desired.  Above  forty  of  the  pupils  write  in  the  most  beautiful  style  of  pen. 
inanship,  a  branch  of  instruction,  indeed,  which  is  taught  here  with  a  degree  of  success  I  have 
never  seen  equalled.  A  paid  assistant  and  paid  monitress  are  attached,  and  both  seem  well 
qualified. 

24.  BaUtftrntcarrett  (No.  2.)— a.  Pretty  good ;  school-room,  however,  rather  confined  for  the 
numbers  in  attendance,  b.  Adequate,  and  in  good  repair ;  tablets  and  six  large  maps,  bnt  no 
black  board,  c.  1 ,  good ;  2,  ftUr ;  3,  good ;  4,  room  dean,  children  dean  and  neat  a.  Eamet^ 
and  intelligent,  and  heartily  devoted  to  his  labours,  e.  He  has  a  night  school,  for  which  he  is 
pidd  a  salary  of  £5  by  the  Board,  and  the  pupils  pay  him  about  £9  a  year  in  fees.  /  Pretty 
satisfactory ;  the  higher  classes  read  fairly,  know  grammar  and  geography  tolerably  well,  and 
can  write  from  dictation  with  readiness,  and  some  of  them  with  n-eat  accuracy.  The  penman, 
ship  also  was  very  ffood.  but  the  resnlts  in  arithmetic  evinced  the  want  of  sustained  and  me- 
thodic teaching  or  tne  elementary  rules,  and  too  eager  a  desire  to  push  thepupils  forward 
before  prepared  for  advance.    In  the  Junior  classes  there  was  a  ffreat  falling  off,  quite  dispro. 


la.  I  own^M  js.naufreet.~-a.  tiouse  excellent ;  schoouroom  very  nne,  lofty  and  spacious, 
liffht  and  ventilation  boUi  good.  b.  Abundant,  and  in  excellent  repair ;  five  large  maps  i 
black  board,  e.  1,  good:  2,  good;  S,  very  satisfactory;  4,  very  ffood;  room  and  pret 
dean,  and  children  very  clean  and  neat.    d.  Teachers  very  well  qnaufled,  fiaithfn]  and  sea 


portioned  to  their  relative  standing,    r.  A  paid  monitor  Is  attached  to  this  school. 

25.  Bcdltfmacarrett.~-a.  Pretty  gooa.  b.  Adeauate,  and  in  good  repair ;  three  large  maps 
and  tablets,  but  no  black  board,  c.  1,  pretty  good ;  2,  fair ;  3,  good  ;  4,  satisfactory,  d.  VTell 
informed,  but  rather  mechanical  In  method  of  teaching.  /.  Not  satisfactory :  penmanship 
poor,  and  arithmetic  mu  !  "Xf^A.  g-.  CnnTidrrin^  that  thli  is  n.  fir^t  rlnaa  ^cniiol,  and  tbat 
the  teacher  is,  comparat  ■  AJcint;^,  li^^^^lily  pu'l,  lif-r  iih-kli"  sui'utiju  nuwuiTUlf^g^  t^^  J^M*  v»**i" 
anniun,  the  instruction  Ihj, I  juu^t  be  prniitmort'rl  tobi--  vi-iry  it-w  mid  TMu-;*i;)fTie. 

26.  Bridge  End.— a.  TttU'ruhW'  j  light  aud  vL^ntilfttVdn  gantA ;  ^i^^upi'l  ndlri.-^  h\  a  "v^xr  IwA 
state,    b.  Adeqaatei  five  lor^e  mam,  tAM^ts  ami  a  l^birk  ^oju**!     r*.  1,  tnl^i^\tVy  «jn\v  ;  "i^ 
midcUing;  3.  tolerable;  4,  un^ntKfartitry.    if.  Unaffp-eti^tl,  wi'lUili^piiinert  ^fOiiug  tuaji,^'"^  rioi^- 
and  medianical  in  his  styk-rtf  **Xfnn3nati»fD.    /,  Vefy  liackwurri  suiti^ ;  reailiun^pftQ^  gftOgrT^tf^t 
almost  unknown,  noprcigT<>4s  eii  iirtihniptic,  jujd  the  ppnuiiuisVdp  af  none  re;tU^  ens^d- 

27.  Balfymacarrett  i^o.  11,— *?.  Kii4Ui>  irettv  eti'ii :  .*»^h(jfil,.roi>ifln  ctuled,  i^t^d,  AvtrKt  fi^^  '^*^- 


drawn  at  the  end  of  the  yenr. 


metic  toEerable,  but  there  wua  nv  st>if4^^%n  ^jXv^^^^"'^^^' ' IT^  'J^'*  ti-^S^'*^'M^*^!^^^T^ 
fear  that  the  annual  endo^rmeot  ^^XM^^^i^'^ij'^^th^wluMtlVj  the  FwtrSliJ^*!  nfttl  ^ 


'^^^iv** 
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88.  CoHwasMreH.'-^.  Hoom  by  no  meaiiB  tnited  to  its  purpose :  Mkool-room  oairow  sad 
oonfined,  and  with  rery  imperfect  m/&aa»  of  ventUetioii :  ofBcet  in  a  bad  ttnte :  premises.  In 
fSact,  vety  unsuitable,    h.  Very  middling :  one  large  map,  some  tablets,  bot  no  blacic  board,   r. 

1,  not  satisfactory :  2,  tolerable :  S,  by  no  means  satisfactory,  the  childroi  rery  noisy  and  dis. 
orderly :  4w  verv  bad :  room  and  premisen  dirtr,  and  children  lar  fh>m  dean.  d.  Zealous  and 
hard- working,  but  his  method  of  teaching  and  examining  of  a  routine,  medionieal  character. 
e.  Besides  his  salary  and  school  fees,  this  teacher  enloys  a  free  house,  and  derives  about  £10  a 
year  from  an  evening  school.  /.  Altoffether  unsatisfactory :  the  school  presents  to  the  visitor 
a  crowded  gathering  of  children,  and  hardly  anything  more,  except  noise  and  tumult.  Inde^ 
it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  anv  teacho'.  no  matter  how  able  and  energetic,  to  succeed  in 
produring  any  proper  results  In  sucn  a  school  as  this,  where  the  space  afforded  to  the  pupila 
would  barely  suffice  to  accommodate  the  one-half  of  those  generally  in  attendance. 

29.  Forth  Rwer.~^.  SchooUroom  very  comfortable,  and  scrupulously  clean :  light  and  ven- 
tilation good.  b.  Adeauate,  and  in  good  repair :  two  large  maps  and  a  black  board :  no 
tablets,  c.  1,  very  goon:  2.  good:  S,  excellent :  4,  most  satisfaittory.  d.  An  able  and  assidu. 
ous  teadier.  e.  His  school  fees  are  well  paid,  and  amount  to  about  £i2  in  the  year :  he  alfto 
enjoys  a  free  house.  /.  SaUsHsctory :  reading  very  fair,  smooth  and  easy  in  tone,  and  correct  in 
accent  and  pronunciation :  geognmhy  and  grammar  very  fairly  introduced,  and  much  pro. 
ficiency  exhibited  in  writing  from  dictation.  The  penmanship  also  pretty  good,  but  arithmetic 
backward,  g.  Altogether,  l  consider  this  school  in  a  very  promising  condition,  and  likely 
soon,  should  the  present  master  be  retained  over  it,  to  reach  a  high  state  of  efficiency. 

:»).  Lomdonderru-^.  School-room  spadous :  lig^t  and  ventilaoon  very  fair.  b.  Adequate, 
and  in  good  repair:  abundance  of  tablets,  seven  large  maps,  and  a  black  board,    c.  1,  good  : 

2,  very  good:  3,  good:  4,  most  satisfactory,  d.  Intelligent  Instructed,  and  skilful,  and  in 
every  way  a  roost  competent  and  well  qualiAed  teacher.  He  has  studied  teaching  as  an  art, 
and  can  examine  a  class  with  much  tact  and  judgment.  He  is  a  lirstrate  penman  and  an 
excellent  accuimtant.  e.  He  ei\ioys  an  annual  endowment  of  XjW  f^m  the  Hon.  the  Irish 
Society,  and  dprives  about  £^  a  year  from  private  tuitions.   /.  Satisfactory :  very  fhir  reading, 

g.  The 


exoeiieaK  acci>iiuiMUK.  e.  up  eigoys  na  winuHi  vaauwuuau*  ui  jbzu  irum  me  noa. 
Society,  and  derives  about  £^  a  year  from  private  tuitions,  f.  Satisfactory :  very  fhir 
and  moderately  fair  progress  iu  grammar,  geography,  etymology,  and  writing  from  il 
The  style  of  |>enmaa<«hlp  (■<  good,  and  the  profineney  in  arithmetic  pretty  fair, 
attendance  at  this  scho<»l  is  very  fluctuating,  and  the  master  is  in  a  sense  precluded  t 


precluded  from  pro. 
Iltyi      ■    • 


diicing  all  the  resulu  whicli,  under  other  arcumstances,  a  man  of  his  ability  wonld  be  sure  to 
realize. 
SI.  Clunellu.—a.  House  in  poor  repair:  school  room  large,  but  light  and  ventilation  far 


from  good.  b.  Pretty  fair :  two  large  maps,  some  tablets— rather  few  indeed— and  a  small 
black  board,  c.  In  all  points  mo6t  unsatisfactory,  d.  His  manner  is  not  good,  his  enunciation 
is  thick  and  husky,  and  his  method  of  teaching  wholly  mechanical,    e.  He  has  an  endowment 


of  £3  a  year  from  the  Honorable  the  Irish  Society,  and  earns  about  £3  in  winter  by  a  night 
school.  /.  Deplorably  low  condition :  not  a  child  in  the  school  that  could  read  witn  correct, 
ness  and  ease,  nor  one  that  could  write  fairly,  or  cast  up  the  simplest  aooonnt  g.  An  allow, 
ance  of  £6  per  annum  is  given  by  the  Board  for  a  workmistress,  who  at  present  is  the  wife  of 
the  master. 

32.  7Y«er.— a.  House  neat  and  comfortable,  but  unendosed:  sdiooLroom  pretty  good,  though 
small:  light  and  ventilation  good.  b.  Adequate:  two  large  maps,  tablets,  no  black  board,  e. 
1,  good :  2,  fair :  2,  verv  good  :  4,  school-room  clean :  children  neat  and  dean.  d.  Intdligent, 
unaffected,  and  painstaking,  and  apparently  desirous  to  do  all  she  can.  e.  Her  fees  are  small, 
only  £4  in  the  year,  but  she  has  an  endowment  of  £1  lOs.  from  the  Honorable  the  Irish 
Sodety,  and  her  salary  at  present  from  the  Board  is  £1&  /  Pretty  satisfactory ;  reading  and 
tn'mi  voce  spellhig  very  fair ;  writing  tolerable ;  grammar  and  geography  the  same ;  arithmetic, 
however,  is  mudi  behind ;  sewing  and  knitting  are  taught. 

33.  3foritfe.— a.  Very  neat  house;  schooUroom  verv  comfortable;  light  and  ventilation 
good.  Premises  well  endosed,  and  nicely  kept ;  offices  in  proper  state.  S.  Ade^ate :  tablets, 
two  large  maps,  and  black  board,  c.  1,  good ;  2,  very  fair ;  3,  good  ;  4,  excellent  d,  Intel- 
ligent,  painstaking  man,  and  much  devoted  to  his  work.  e.  He  has  some  private  tnitiona 
during  a  portion  ^  the  year,  which  bring  him  in  about  £4.  /  Tolerable ;  reading  prottr  good, 
vt'cvi  voce  spelling  fair,  and  ntunmar,  geography,  and  ii-iUng  f)rom  dictation,  moderately  fair. 


spelling  fair,  and  gramn     .„„.,.  ,  . 

No  great  proficiency  in  arithmetie  or  penmanship,    g.  A  workmistress  attends,  and  is  paid 
£6  a  year  by  the  Board. 

34.  Malin.'-a.  SchooUroom  rather  confined  for  the  numbers  in  attendance ;  light  not  good  : 
ventibUion  imperfect.    The  premises  are  ill  suited  to  their  purpose,  and  there  are  no  sdiool 


-_„-__tpre_ 

£6  a  year  by  the  Board. 

34.  Malin.'-a.  SchooUroom  rather  confined  for  the  numbers  in  attendance ;  light  not  good  : 
.'entibUion  imperfect.  The  premises  are  ill  suited  to  their  purpose,  and  there  are  no  sdiool 
offices,  b.  Pretty  good ;  tablets  and  three  large  maps,  but  no  black  board,  c  1,  good ;  2,  very 
fair ;  3,  good ;  4,  satisfactory,  d.  An  intelligent,  weU-informed  person,  eamesfly  devoted  to 
his  work,  and  anxious  to  avail  himself  of  every  means  of  improvement  e.  He  occupies  a  free 
house,  and  ei^oys  a  salary  of  £30  a  year  as  clerk  to  the  local  r      *  "  '  "  '    ' 

reading  good ;  explanation  of  lessons  prompt  and  intelligent ;  — 
and  grammar  taught  to  a  large  proportion  of  pupils,    g.  A 

'''''%  paid  monitor,  who  is 

L young  person, 
light  and  ventilation 
ifiTMid.    ^^  Adt^qitstf',  miiibt  i;<HMt  rpjHJiir;  hv4<  I  ps,  no  tablets,  no  black  board,    eland 

V,  Tfij^  nilddEftif ;  H,  lulrrsMt^ :  4,  fnir.  ^.  \  •  tly  little  interested  in  his  work  ;  his 
nwt^ktxi  iiC  u-ai'hii'iL'' t]uiU'  nifduinirfU,  and  %hf  <|ii>-iH'ns  put  by  him  in  examination,  though 
iffvcn  M'Hh  Hiitiii)itl(iii»  fntirpJy  d4?vi>id  of  t.klU  Mrjii^Lfment  e.  Besides  Ms  salary  from  the 
Bijani  nndi  tlie  M^hi^t^  fvpt,  h*'  ^riv*^  £1'>ti  year  from  private  tuitions.  /.  Unsatisfactory^ 
arlftiniL'tliC  knciii'tru^ioilly  tHu^lil,  »^[ii-)Mritf  i>r  mu<  ury  poor,  writing,  on  the  whole,  indUra. 
rf*rit,  luiil  nn  (l>  ii'iMi^'l^^u^''''  ^^H^'*  ^m+fraijhy  ir^cliUitrt-d  by  the  Junior  pupils.  *•.  A  mistress^ 
liiti-r  111  thr  Enn-ti-r,  utt^nd^  tu  tt^sili  ri«H%l]invi)rk,  and  otherwise  assist  nim  in  the  sdiool,  but 
at  liu'  time  uftuy  vMt  •^Uv  yvma  imt  f^ti  by  tli'<  Bnar4. 

M.  i'lttlf^mUhtm^'i^  tlouiv  ti}^-tty  kkkhI;  spbixi^i.rMim  very  ftdr;  light  good;  ventilation 
lulcrably  gwd,    pr^miin  uui^ndosed  «ii4  nt?  i^ffiQ.')^.    b.  Sointy;  two  large  n 


:  improvement  e.  He  occupies  a  free 
he  local  magistracy.  /  Sansfactorv ; 
gent ;  penmanship  fair,  and  geography 

. „     .     .  .    -         g-  A  workmistress  attends  to  teach 

sewmg  and  knitUng,  and  the  Junior  classes  are  superintended  by  a  paid  i       " 
VhjilH-r  h'  Til**  PiNL-t*  r»  tir,,^  n  i.-i^  Ir'r'" -^t.  ^n'^mrt^^d,  and  promising  young 
;la^  DniHi'tfriL-r.—^.  lht\i<^*'  [fi:'.i\  ^N.,Mii    ■  '■  n  spacious,  with  light 
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tablelkaUadcbott^  e.  1»  tol«nbl«  ;  S,  mkUDi^ ;  3,  good ;  4,  rery  firir.  rf.  NotweUedu. 
eatod.  but  interested  in  Us  work,  and  disposed  to  Bo  hi«  best  «.  Teodier  occupies  a  house 
flnee  of  rent,  and  derires  about  £1  from  a  night  school.  /  Tolerably  satisfactory ;  geography 
is  pretty  wmI  Imowa,  grammar  is  taag^t  to  a  sbmU  extent,  and  some  progress  has  been  made 
in  arithmetic.  The  readinc  of  the  3rd  dass  was  rather  indistinct  and  hesitating,  g.  The 
school  aeooonta  are  ihirly  Kept,  and  tlie  teachings  of  tlie  General  Lesson  are  fsralliar  to  the 
^ildren 

87.  IMamett^^t.  Hoose  pretty  good ;  schooUroom  tolerable ;  Ugfatgood;  ventilation  fUr. 
Premises  endoeed,  bot  no  snool  ofBoes.  ft.  Middling  \  two  laise  maps,  no  tablets,  but  a  blade 
board,  e.  1,  tolerable ;  2,  pretty  fair ;  3,  rather  noisy ;  4,  children  dean  and  neat,  but  book. 
press  and  teacher's  desk  in  unbecoming  state  of  confhsiou.  4,  Mild  in  manner,  intelligent,  and 
instructed,  hot  weak  in  health,  and,  therefore,  defldent  in  enenry  and  animation.  He  seems 
rery  kind  and  gentie  in  his  intercourse  wttii  the  diildren.  e.  Teadier  arts  as  precpntor  in  a 
neighbouring  Presbyterian  dmrch,  for  which  he  receiTes  £8  a  year.  /.  Prett^  satisfiactorr, 
exoept  that  the  knowledge  of  geography  is  modi  too  limited,  and  the  strle  of^  writing  ladb 
ease  and  fkreedom.  te.  At  the  time  ofroy  risit  the  teadier  was  very  nnwell,  and,  consequently, 
unable  to  go  througn  the  bndness  of  exafmlnatlon  with  his  wonted  spirit. 

38.  CoUowm,'^<i»  House  siibetinHilly  built;  schooUroom  comfortable  and  commodious; 
light  good ;  ventilation  also  good.  Pronises  endosed,  but,  as  well  as  school  offices,  might  be 
kept  with  more  attention  to  neatness,  h.  Adequate,  and  in  excellent  repair ;  six  lairre  ma| 
tablets,  and  a  small  hh^k  board,    e.  1,  tolerable ;  9,  fUr ;  3,  rather  much  noise ;  4,  nands 


of 


some  of  tile  boys  very  dirty;  girls,  however,  clean,  and  schooUroom  neat  and  dean.    4. 
Moderately  weU  iaforoied,  systematic  and  e  ' 


i^rever,   rienn.  ana  BcnQoi>rwia  uenb  sua  riesu.     •. 

leamestinhtt  work,  and  very  kind  and  parental  in 

his  treatment  of  his  pupils,  'e.  He  has  an  allowance  of  £1  as  superintendent  of  tne  Sabbath 
school,  and  in  return  for  keeping  the  house  and  premises  in  repair,  he  b  permitted  to  ei^oy 
his  residence  free  of  rent.  /.  Satisfactory ;  reading  rood ;  explanation  verv  fair ;  grammar 
and  geography  moderately  fur ;  arithmetic  pretty  good,  and  writing  from  dictation  fair.  The 
penmanship  rather  small  and  cramped. 

30.  CnmaeavitU.—a.  House  of  neat  and  pleasing  appearance,  and  well  and  substantially 
built;  schooUroom  spacious  and  comfortable;  light  and  ventilation  both  good.  Premises 
neatly  endoeed,  and  ofBces  in  suitable  state,  b.  Adequate,  and  in  good  repair ;  four  lai^ 
miqM,  tablets,  no  black  board,  e.  I.  good ;  2,  very  fair;  3,  very  good ;  4,  most  satisfactory. 
d.  Active,  intelligent,  welUinformed  man,  and  apparentiy  much  interested  in  his  work,  bot 
wanting,  perhaps,  in  animation,  e.  He  derives  about  £2  from  a  nii^ht  school,  f.  Tolerably 
fair  for  the  drcomstances ;  the  readhur  pretty  good,  and  oral  spelling  fair,  andabeainning 
made  in  grammar  and  gec^japhy.  The  penmanship,  however,  was  very  imperfect  Both  m 
stvle  and  execution. 

40.  Grimane.-Hi.  House  tolerablyjood ;  sdiooUroom  commodious ;  light  good ;  ventilation 
good.  OfBces  in  a  bad  state,  b.  Tolerable ;  one  large  map ;  no  black  board,  c.  In  a  very 
Tow,  weak  state  throaghont.  dL  Very  weak,  feeble  person,  and  of  Httle  information,  but  kind 
and  gentle  with  the  children,  and  anxions  to  do  what  he  can.  /.  In  a  very  backward  condi- 
tion ;  little  attempted  generally  besides  reading  and  spelling,  with  the  addition,  in  the  esse  of 
a  few,  of  writing  and  arithmetir.  Grammar  and  geography  wholly  unknown,  g.  lliis 
teacher  has  been  nineteen  yean  in  the  service  of  the  Board,  and  has,  tiierefore,  though  now 
far  from  effldent,  some  cUoms  to  indulgence. 

41.  Balfybiac/c—a.  House  tolerable ;  schooUroom  rather  narrow  and  confined  ;  light  good ; 
ventilation  pretty  fair.  Premises  unendosed,  and  ofHces  much  exposed,  and  in  a  very  unsuit* 
able  btate,  c  I,  pretty  fair ;  2,  middling ;  S,  good ;  4.  Mr.  d.  Desirous.  I  beUcve,  to  do  his 
best,  but  of  no  great  attainments,  and  quite  mechanical  in  his  metnod  of  teaching  and 
examining  a  class.    «.  Teadier  derives  £3  a  year  from  a  night  school.  /  Unsatisfactory ; 


reading  very  poor,  and  grammar  and  geography  ahnost  wholly  unknowii ;  very  imperfect 

acaoaintance  also  with  artthmetic,  and  the  penmanst '      ' "  ' 

inailTerent. 


ip  of  nearly  all  engaged  m  writing  very 


48.  Loughri^  (No.  1).— a.  House  pretty  good  ;  schooUroom  tolerable ;  light  and  ventilation 
good.  Premises  endoeed,  but  no  school  ofllees.  b.  Pretty  fhlr,  but  ill  arranged ;  one  large 
map.  some  tablets,  and  a  blade  board,  c.  I,  tolerable;  2,  middling;  3,  tolerable;  4,  fsir.  d. 
Desirous  to  do  his  work,  but  not  very  well  Informed,  and  pos^ssed  of  little  experience  in 
teaching,  e.  Teacher  has  an  endowment  of  £1  lOs.  from  local  sources,  and  derives  about  £1 
fh>m  a  night  school  which  he  opens  during  a  portion  of  the  year.  /.  Not  satisfactory  ;  the 
reading -ma>ticularly  verv  imperfect,  being  both  norried  and  indistinct.  Children  too  rapidly 
advanced  to  the  higher  dasses. 
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The  Commissionere  k€we  eomidered  it  deeiretble^  tkmt  em  cyyjr 
tunity  should  be  afforded  to  the  Head  Inspectors  of  stating  im 
their  annual  Reports  their  views  upon  various  matters  reiating 
to  the  wf>rhing  of  the  Natieuai  System  in  their  respective 
Districts^  and,  incidentally,  to  the  svigect  of  elementary  edu- 
cation in  various  parts  of  Ireland;  but  the  Commissioners 
wish  it  t9  be  distinctly  understood^  that  they  wiU  not  hold 
themselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  expressed  in  the 
following  Reports,  nor  do  they  feel  called  upon  to  adopt  ail 
the  suggestions  which  they  contain. 


No.  8« — General  RjspomT  on  Schools  visited  in  tibie  Year  1850, 
bj  James  W.  Kavai^agh  ,  Esq^  Head-In^ctor  of  National 
Schools. 
Oentlemen, — Before  proceeding  te  report  on  the  Schools  vidted  bj 

me  kst  Tear,  I  beg  leave  to  lay  before  the  Gommiasioiieis  a  statement  of 

my  occupation  of  time  during  1850  : — 

DajB. 

^^edal  Examination  of  Male  and  Femals  Teachers. — Pre- 
paring Questions  for  the  Written  and  the  Oral  Examina- 
tions, 8  days — Revision  of  the  Written  Answers  of  613 
Teachers,  13  days — Examination  and  Classification  of  687 
Teachers,  and  writing  out  oflScial  returns  of  the  results, 
88  days,  -  -  ;  -  -  -  -       111 

Inspection, — Visited  90  ordinary  Schools,  63  days ;  Writing 
Reports  on  same,  and  general  correspondence!  12  days 
(Saturdays),        -  -  -  -  -  -         75 

District  Model  Schools, — Public  Examination  of  the  Clon- 
mel  Schools,  and  three  Special  Examinations  of  Pupil- 
Teachers,  Candidates,  and  Pupils,  30  days — Opening 
Bailieborough  District  Model  Agricultural  School,  and 
Drawing  up  Special  Report  on  same,  10  days — Special 
Visit  to  Dunmanway  District  Model  Agricultural  School, 
a  days,    .......         43 

General  Reports. — Writing  three  Reports  in  Appendix  to 
l6th  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  25  days — Writing 
several  Special  Reports  on  various  subjects  referred  to  me 
by  the  Commissioners,  10  days,  -  -  -         35 

Travelling. — On  21  days  travelled  long  journeys,  amounting 
to  2,002  miles,  or  95  miles  each  day — During  the  year 
travelled  3,293  miles,  at  an  average  expense  to  the  public 
of  less  than  4^.  per  mile,  -  -  -  -         21 

Conferences. — Engaged  in  the  Education  Office  with  my 
doUeagueSy  -  -  -  -  -  -         10 

Off  Duty. — Sundays  and  Holidays,  62 — Vacation,  6  days — 
not  on  duty,  2  days,        -  ....        70 

Total,         -  -  -  -  -365 
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P§md  ^  Intp^othn  of  86fmlU^-^  oommeMed  1^  inspeotkn  of 
iGlM«b  aadjr  m  Febrotry,  Mid  op  to  the  rad  of  Apdi  visited  Bchools  in 
£eny,  limeiick,  aad  Olaore.  From  the  begbniBg  of  May  to  the  last 
week  is  ]!{e<7ember«  the  District  Model  Schools  ai^  the  Special  Exami- 
aatloi^  «iid  <)las8ificslion  of  Tea<^ers  in  the  nine  districts  in  my  circnit, 
-engaged  the  diief  part  of  my  time;  and  during  Deoember,  sjid  up  to 
Jaanaiy  7tk  of  this  jear,  I  jre«uned  the  Examinatton  of  Schools  in  Ae 
Conntf  «&d  City  of  Cork.  These  two  periods  are  the  meet  mtfavor- 
able  in  the  year  &r  visiluig  schools,  as,  in  addition  to  die  severity  of  liie 
weathar,  and  the  samber  empieyed  in  April  in  putting  in  the  crops,  the 
Christmas  and  Easter  yacations  occmring  witidn  these  periods  consi- 
derably diiminish  the  numbers  in  attendance.  The  only  sdiooto  not 
orach  afEected  by  these  causes  are  Aose  in  l^e  cities  of  Cork  and 
tdterick,  and  (those  in  Woikhouses. 

Nmm^  cfSchMk  VMed. — I  visited  85  sdiools,  and  found  79  of 
them  in  openrtaen  aod  6  closed.  Of  the  latter,  two  have  perma- 
nently ceased  operation  (Nos.  25  and  39,  Tabulated  Details) ;  one 
wm  tenqporarily  suq>ended  (No.  68),  in  another  vacntion  had  com- 
menced  (No.  7),  and  in  two  instances  (Nos.  16  and  80)  the 
schools  ipeve  cbsed  on  the  day  of  my  visit,  the  teachers  having  permis- 
siott  to  clo  so  from  the  Managers.  In  the  85  schools  are  incladcd  9 
oonnected  irith  Workhouses,  3  with  Graels,  9  conducted  by  Nuns,  one 
by  Monks,  4  are  &t£uits^  Schools,  one  is  an  Evening  School  for  adults, 
one  is  in  connexion  with  a  Mechanics'  Institute,  and  one  with  an  Or- 
.pfaaa  Institution,  the  remaining  64  being  schools  of  an  ordinary  charac- 
ter, with  this  exception,  that  two  of  them  have  small  fsmns  attached, 
tiie  teadiers  receiving  a  grant  of  £5  per  annum  each,  for  the  instruction 
given  in  agricidtnre.  Exdnding  the  two  schools  which  have  ceased 
-operaAioia,  the  remaining  83  consist  of  34  attended  by  boys,  31  by 
girls,  and  18  by  both  sexes,  including  one  Infants'  School 

School  Hcrnaee  and  Eepaira, — ^The  85  schools  occupy  the  whole  or 
poctioiiB  of  71  houses,  47  <^  which  were  erected  by  local  parties,  and 
24  are  pidifie  property,  the  €ommisdioners  havmg  contributed  two-thirds 
of  the  ooet  of  ^eir  erection.  Of  the  latter,  four  are  vested  in  the  Com- 
fflttssaouers  m  their  OOTporate  capacity,  and  20  in  Lfocal  Trustees.  Ten 
of  the  houses  are  merely  rented  for  the  purpose  of  a  school;  eight  of 
^em  ave  thatched,  and  23  have  no  out-offices  connected  wifih  them. 
The  state  of  repair  of  the  sdiool-honses  may  be  thus  classed  : — 

Vested  Booms.       Ii«t  Vested  Hoii«e«.  Totel. 

Excellent,                 6  7                        12 
Good,                        8  13                         21 
Medium,                    7  \l                        \^ 
Cad,                          4  H                         U 
Qu  ite  unlit  as  School- 
Houses,                 0  '^  ^             "^ 

Total,  "i^  "^  ^^        o 

In  36  cases  there  is  a  pfc^^  ^  ^me  botI,  alti^^^\3jv\^^    4>*=«^^ 

stancp  is  there  one  properly l^y^v        a  0^^^yy\\vsA^^  ^"iSii^^ 
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have  none  of  anj  kind.    The  majority  of  the  school-baildings,  eepedmlfy 
those  in  rnral  localities,  are  not  properly  enclosed,  there  being  only  three 
or  fonr  cases  in  which  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  form  a  little  garden 
or  lawn,  plant  a  few  trees,  maintain  a  dry,  clean,  and  neat  entrance,  or  give 
any  appearance  of  warmth,  comfort,  respect,  or  public  importance  to  the 
National  Schools.  Uofortnnately,  the  moor  and  the  mountain  were,  in  too 
many  cases,  the  only  sites  that  conld  be  obtained,  and  the  school  once  built 
and  in  operation,  mainly  through  want  of  means,  but  too  often,  from 
want  of  taste  and  of  exertion,  the  former  was  left  without  a  drain  and 
the  latter  without  a  tree ;  and  thus  they  stand  bleak,  cold,  and  cheer- 
less, contrasting  forcibly  with  the  compact,  sheltered,  and  comfortable 
exterior  of  the  Police  Barracks.     This  is  an  evil  of  very  deep  magni- 
tude, and  the  entire  force  of  which  can  best  be  felt  by  those  who  have 
devoted  much  time  and  careful  observation  to  the  slow  and  impercep- 
tible rise  and  formation  of  the  habits  of  children,  and  to  the  influence 
which  circamstances  apparently  trivial,  but  acting  through  a  consider- 
able period,  never  fail  to  exercise  on  their  permanent  character.     In- 
stead of  the  state  of  things  just  described,  if  the  schools  for  the  vast 
msjority  of  the  youth  of  Ireland  were  built  on  eligible  and  central  sites, 
kept  in  good  repair  without,  and  warm  within,  provided  with  simple 
.and  euitable  famiture,  approached  by  a  gate  through  a  neatly-kept 
garden  and  lawn,  within  the  enclosing  wall  a  small  play-groimd  with  its 
tastefully-kept  flower  or  fruit-borders^  and  a  fringe  of  trees  to  form  a 
back-ground  for  the  school,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  it  shelter — if 
the  future  millions  of  Ireland  spend  nearly  half  their  waking  hours, 
from  5  to  14  years  of  age  therein,  not  merely  witnessing,  but  aid- 
ing in  maintaining  this  order,  cleanliness,  and  thrift,  can  any  one  doubt, 
all  other  influences — moral,  religions,  and  intellectual — being  at  the  same 
time  in  suitable  action,  that  the  manhood  of  these  millions  would  re- 
flect the  training  of  their  childhood?     Can  any  one  doubt  that  the 
cabin,  the  cottage,    and    the   farm-stead,   would  be  improved  by  the 
momiog  recruits  of  their  several  honseholds  returning  as  evening  mis- 
sionaries, and  bringing  back  the  tastes,  habits,   and   aspuiitions  fos- 
tered and  acqnirc<l  in  institutions  in  which  the  poor  have  reason  to 
confide,  and  which  arc  not  so  much  removed  above  their  own  general 
circumstances  as  to  exclude  the  practicability  of  imitation? 

Extent  of  School  Accommodation, — At  the  rate  of  six  square  feet  of 
floor  area  to  each  child,  the  following  exhibits  the  acconunodation 
afforded  in  79  schools  : — 


Schooli. 

Children. 

Average 

Acoom- 

mudatioD. 

Actual 
arerage 

at  Boys'  Scbooli,    . 
88  OirU'       „ 
17  Mixed      M 

6,837 
4.572 
1,935 

201 
163 
113 

112 

127 

60 

79  Schools. 

1S,3U 

169. 

107 
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The  actual  gross  average  attendance  in  the  79  schools  for  the  year 
ending  with  the  month  previons  to  my  visit,  having  been  8,458  pnpils, 
and  the  gross  accommodation  being  eqnal  to  13,344,  this  exhibits  a 
favorable  view  of  the  schools  in  this  respect.  As  the  average  daily 
attendance  is,  in  general,  an  arithmetical  mean  between  one-third  and 
twcHthirds  of  the  highest  number  on  the  books,  this  being  the  range 
from  the  least  to  the  greatest  number  present,  it  foUows  that  the  accom- 
modation should  exceed  the  average  attendance  by  at  least  one-thurd ; 
that  is,  the  average  attendance  being  60,  there  should  be  area 
for  at  least  80  pupils.  Experience  shows  that  in  order  to  afibrd  suffi- 
dent  effective  area,  at  least  8,  instead  of  6  square  feet  of  floor  should  be 
allowed  to  each  child.  Besides  the  space  occupied  by  the  teacher's 
rostrum  (if  made  in  a  neat  and  compact  manner,  this  should  not  ex- 
ceed a  square  yard),  and  by  the  book-press,  the  chief  interference  with 
the  area  is  the  number  of  unnecessaiy  desks  in  the  majority  of  the 
schools.  Desks  are  requisites  for  writing  only,  and  their  number 
should  be  limited  to  the  accommodation  of  about  half  the  average  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  attendance;  that  is,  100  average  attendance  would 
require  62^  feet  (15  inches  to  each  of  50  children)  of  writing  accommo- 
dation, or  7  dedcs  of  9  ^t  each.  By  this  means  the  pupils  would 
write  in  two  divisions,  in  such  numbers  as  the  teacher  or  his  assistant 
would  be  able  to  superintend, '  and  ample  space  would  be  afforded 
for  collective,  or  class,  teaching  on  the  floor.  There  should  be 
form  or  bench  accommodation  for  the  entire  school  at  the  average 
rate  of  a  foot  to  each  child;  the  forms  to  be  movable,  of  gra- 
duated heights,  6  inches  in  width,  simply  and  strongly  made,  and  the 
feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  so  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  upset  them.  The 
length  and  arrangement  of  the  desks  should  be  regulated  with  reference 
to  the  pecidiar  circumstances  of  the  school,  as  dimensions  of  room,  num 
ber,  ages,  and  proflciency  of  pupils,  &c ;  but  it  is  not  desirable  that 
either  end  of  the  desk  should  be  attached  to  a  wall,  so  as  to  prevent 
ready  access  to  the  teacher  and  pupils  into  and  through  the  desks. 

Furniture  and  Fittinga, — In  18  of  the  85  schools,  there  were  no 
regular  desks  on  which  to  write,  some  of  these  had  tables,  several 
however  had  so  lew  of  them  as  to  render  class-writing  impossible,  and 
in  a  few  cases  the  pupils  were  obliged  to  write,  resting  the  copies  on  their 
knees.  In  five  cases  the  seats  were  either  borrowed  forms  collected 
amongst  the  neighbouring  houses,  or  were  logs  of  wood  stretched  on 
stones;  and  generally  speaking  there  was  such  an  entire  disproportion 
between  the  attendance  and  the  furniture  in  the  Woi^house  schools,  that 
a  very  large  portion  of  the  children,  in  the  absence  of  forms,  were  obliged 
to  sit  or  squat  on  the  ground.  There  are  12  of  the  schools  which  have 
no  rostrum  or  teacher's  desk  wherein  to  k^^P  ^^  account-books  aa^ 
other  official  documents;  and  15  hf^^e  00  P^^^^  ^  which  to  ke^!^  t\^^ 

dassbooks,  whether  those  gnr^*'  -    -  ''-  ""- -^^  ^^-^  -^"^ 

chOdren  while  in  school,  or 

Nearly  half  the  children  whom  I  fow"'^"''''     d^  •*  ^^  tobjfij^-^^***  ^^sko  -^- 

the  First  Lesson  Book,  and  iJtti(w^<l^  p^^^j^R  ^^  tea^m^  ^^^^T^ 


tuitoti,.!-,  |f Wen  foT  the  use  of  t\i«k  ipoo« 
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•re  the  beiit  form  in  which  it  can  be  taaght,  there  were  21  sobook 
not  provided  with  a  set  of  them.  44^  or  more  than  half  of  the 
schools,  have  no  black-board  from  which  to  give  simultaneous  instmctkA 
to  large  classes,  and  14  hare  no  map  of  any  kind  firom  which  to  teach 
Geography.  Two-thirds  of  the  schools  have  no  clock,  and  as  a  watch 
is  too  expensive  a  Inznrj  for  most  of  the  teachers,  the  hour  of  opening 
Mid  of  closing  the  school,  the  division  of  time  amongst  the  subjects  taaght, 
and  the  exact  time  for  religions  instruction,  are  all  matters  of  rade 
gness-work.  Fonr  of  the  85  schools  have  a  globe,  and  about  five  hmve 
portions  of  a  set  of  {nctorial  charts,  illostrationB  of  Natural  Histoiy,  and 
of  the  various  phenomena  which  surround  us. 

Cleanliness,  VentUatiany  ^ — There   are   36  of  the  85  schools 
which  have  earthen  floors;  and  these,  apart  from  the  greater  warmth  of 
boards,   are  rarely  kept  in  good  repair,  the  movement  of  the  ohil* 
dren  over   their  uneven  surfaces  producing  a  cloud  of  dust,   not 
merely  injurious  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  room,   but  also  to  the 
health  of  the  teacher  and  pupils.      The  walls  of  10  of  the  schools 
have  never  been  plastered,  and  in  these  cases  no  attempt  is  made  to 
brush  or  dust  them ;  the  schools  conducted  by  the  Ladies  of  the  Convents 
and  by  M<mks,  as  also  the  Workhouse  schools,  are  whitewashed  half- 
yearly,  but  in  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  remainder  is  the  rule  com- 
plied with.    Limited  as  the  income  and  resources  of  the  teach^^  are,   I 
must  state  that  the  great  majority  of  them  might  more  successfully  exert 
themselves  to  promote  cleanlmess  In  their  schoolrooms  and  school  pre- 
mises.   Although  in  few  instances  are  there  any  local  funds  set  apart 
for  the  repairs  and  decent  maintenance  of  the  school,  there  is  no  teacher 
so  poor  that  could  not  procure  the  lime  and  labour  to  cobur  its  wills 
at  each  vacation,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  pupiK  by  the  expense  oi  a 
brush  or  broom,  preserve  decency  and  cleanliness.    The  schools  are  all 
fairly  lighted,  and  the  means  for  ventilation  are  tolerable.   In  too  manj 
instances,  however,  the  windows  are  on  one  side  of  the  house  only,  and 
under  these  circumstances  there  can  be  no  thorough  air.    The  teachers, 
generally  speaking,  do  not  seem  alive  to  the  great  importance  of  good 
ventiktion,  and  nc^eoting  to  fully  use  such  means  as  are  provided  for 
securing  it,  they  act  as  if  they  were  ignorant  (what  very  few  of  them 
are)k  that  besides  being  indispensably  necessary  to  health,  a  sufficient 
supply  of  pure  air  promotes  cheerfhUiess  of  disposition,  and  is  a  condi- 
tion necessary  to  healthful  mental  action.     In  the  dean,  lightsome, 
commodious,  and  wdl-ventilated  schools  conducted  by  the  Ladies  of  the 
Convents  the  children  are  cheerful,  self-composed  and  of  quick  parts;  in 
the  over-crowded,  ill-furnished,  and  badly-ventilated  Workhouse  schods, 
the  languor,  the  stolid  looks>  the  absence  of  homely  cheerfulness,  and 
the  mental  vacuity  of  those  children  who  have  spent  many  months  ia 
them,  are  most  painful  to  witness. 

Supply  of  Books  and  School  Bequisites. — 44  of  83  of  the 
schools  were  not  supplied  with  books,  and  even  in  many  of  the  others 
the  supply  was  insufficient  The  artides  most  needed  were  thoto  most 
defidttit  in  supply— -Tablet^lessons;  Second,  Sequel,  and  Third  Leas<m 
Books,  slates,  pendls,  and  usual  copy-books.    The  mode  of  obtaining 
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bo(^  IS  this:  the  children  briDg  in  the  price  of  the  books  thej  want 
and  are  able  to  porchase  to  the  teacher,  who  has  to  hold  tbia  fund  open, 
and  over  for  months  perhaps,  before  eren  ten  ^hillbgs  \a  collected*  Ha 
then  remits  this  small  snm  to  the  Education  OSice,  aod  in  a  few  weeks 
the  books,  forwarded  from  Dnblin,  arrive  at  th&  depot  of  the  Inspector 
of  the  District,  and  from  this  the  teacher  has  them  brought,  very  genG- 
rally  caiTies  liiem  himself  to  the  school,  when  be  db^tribatcs  ihem 
amongst  the  purchasers.  The  nearest  Post  Odice  which  issues  money 
orders  is,  in  many  localities  in  the  south-west  and  west  of  Ireland, 
twenty  miles  from  the  school,  and  the  Di^tiict  Iui3[>ecE;or^s  rc^^idenca 
fifty  miles;  and  to  each  of  these  imd  back,  the  teaiCher  has  to  travel  in 
order  to  obtain  his  little  stock  of  books,  upon  the  possession  and  use 
of  which  so  much  of  the  efficiency  of  his  school,  the  character  of  the 
Inspector's  report  on  it,  and  the  classification  and  salary  awarded  to 
him  depend.  In  many  of  the  schools  no  book^i  or  requisites  had  been 
purchased  from  the  National  Board  for  two  years  previous  to  my  visit, 
the  small  triennial  gtant  of  Free  Stock  given  for  tiie  gratuitous  Use  of  tba 
children  during  school  hours  being  their  sole  supply*  Copy-paper  of 
inferior  quality  and  slates  are  purchased  atblgfi  prices  in  the  neighbonr- 
ing  towns,  and  of  these  the  quantity  was  insuftnjilent. 

Cheap  as  are  the  books,  &c.,  sold  by  the  Couimissioaecs,  their  prices 
have  not  yet  been  reduced  to  the  circumstance  a  of  the  vast  masj  of  the 
people,  and  in  no  other  way  could  an  equal  amount  of  good  bo  effected 
as  through  a  still  further  reduction  in  the  i^rict^s  of  all  those  books, 
stationery,  &c.,  which  are  absolutely  requisite  In  tbo  more  elementary 
departments.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  [iveraj;e  amount  of  books, 
<&a,  purchased  at  ceduced  rates  in  the  year  eudlt]^^  Ja[iuar)%  1850,  for 
every  100  children  on  the  Rolls  of  the  National  Scbooi^i  in  each  County 
in  Ireland : — 


1  Antrim, 

2  Armagh, 

3  Wicklow^ 

4  Down^ 

5  Dublioj 

6  Tyrone, 
♦7  Limerick^ 

8  Kildare, 

9  KUkenmf, 

10  Meath, 

11  Wexford, 


Pence. 
'  450 
396 
388 
387 
372 
315 
300 
300 
289 
277 
277 


Fencc'. 
12  Londonderry^  276 


13  Tipper  ary, 

14  Monagban,  , 

15  Queen  if 

16  Louth, 

17  Clare, 

18  Cork, 

19  King's, 

20  Westmeath,  , 

21  Donegal, 

22  Waierford, 


270 
261> 
255 
243 

2m 

220 
219 
216 
214 
2L0 


23  Lei  trim, 

24  Carloitff 

25  Fermamtgh,  * 

26  Gatvmtf, 

27  Cavatv, 

28  i'^rj^, 

29  Longford  J     . 

30  Uoscumman, 

31  SUgo, 

32  Miiyo, 


Pence* 
^JO 
S08 
J  91 
190 
183 
IBO 
172 
160 
150 
130 


It  appears  therefore  that  b  Antrim,  where  the  supply  was  baai,  ^"^^^ 
entire  average  sum  expended  on  books,  stationery,  &c^,  by   eac\i  ^^ ""  ^ 
attending  a  National  School  is  only  4W.  p^^  annum;  m  tw^uX'^-^o^^ 
counties  it  is  under  three  pence ;  in  eigki  ^VxnUM  under  two  pcincife  \  ^^  ^ 


Mayo  it  is  only  one  penny  and  thr^!^**  ^A^ft-     '"^^^  averag^  axLwaili%^^^^ 
expended  by  each  pupil  in  Ulster  waa  J^^^    iB  ^  ^     -  -  ^  - 


♦  The  countiM  in 


n 


'ttl^lT^^'^"^^" 
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2j^^d.  inConnanght,  1  ^V^,  and  at  an  average  oyer  all  Ireland,  2^  pence. 
Farther,  as  the  cost  of  large  maps,  tablets,  and  snch  like  permanent  schod 
requisites  is  incladed  in  the  above,  these  averages,  so  far  as  they  repre- 
sent the  expenses  for  each  child  exdosivelj,  are  slightly  in  excess. 

Besides  the  books  issued  by  the  Commissioners,  I  met  with  very 
few  others  in  the  schools,  and  not  one  of  an  objectionable  character. 

Attendance  of  Pupils. — Of  the  79  schools  found  in  operation,  I  did 
not  record  the  number  present  in  four  cases  (Nos.  33,  48,  55  and  56); 
the  remaining  75  had  an  attendance  at  my  visit  as  follows  : — 


Schools. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Arerage 
to  each 
School. 

31  Boys' Schools,     • 

28  Girls'      „           .        . 

16  Mixed     o 

3,304 
363 

3J12 
389 

3*304 

3,412 

752 

106 
122 
47 

75  Schools,      . 

3,667 

3,801 

7,468 

99J 

The  higJiest  number  of  pupils  on  the  hooks  of  the  schools  for  the 
year  ending  with  the  month  previous  to  my  vidt  was  : — 


Schools. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Arerage 
to  each 
School. 

34  Boys'  Schools,     . 
30  Girls'      „ 
16  Biixed     „ 

6,947 
1J12 

7^1 
865 

6,947 
7.361 
2,077 

204 
245 
130 

80  Schools,      . 

8,159 

8,226 

16,385 

204 

The  average  daUy  attendance  for  the  same  period  was- : 


Schools. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Arerage 
to  each 
School. 

34  Boys'  Schools,     . 

29  Girls'      „ 

16  Mixed     ,,          »        , 

3,789 
587 

3^675 
380 

33I6 

3,675 

967 

112 

127 

60 

79  Schools,      . 

4,376 

4,055 

8,458 

107 
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The  nwnJber  on  the  school  rolls  at  the  time  of  inspection  was  :— ^ 


Schools. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Average 
to  each 
School. 

33  Boys'  Schools,     • 

27  Girls*       „          .        . 

16  Mixed      „          .        . 

5,817 

"obi 

51606 
804 

5.817 
5,606 
1,705 

176 
206 
106 

76  Schools,      .        . 

6,718 

6,410 

13,128 

173 

WiUi  respect  to  the  average  dailj  attendance,  in  only  4  cases  is  it 
below  30,  and  in  23  it  is  over  100  pnpils  daily;  seven,  however,  of 
these  are  workhouse  schools,  in  some  of  which  the  average  sometimes 
exceeds  500  daily. 

Ages  of  the  FupHs. — Of  the  7,468  children  present  at  my  visit  to 
the  schools,  the  ages  of  7,190  are  as  follow  : — 


Under 
Seven 
Tears. 

Seven» 

and  under 

Eleven 

Tears. 

Eleven, 
and  under 

Fifteen 
'  Tears. 

Over 

Fifteen 
Tears. 

Total. 

Boys — 

In  30  Boys' Schools,   . 
In  16  Mixed  Schools,  • 

274 
98 

1,094 
141 

1,540 
103 

247 
21 

3,155 
363 

Total  Boys,          .        372 

1,235 

1,643 

268 

3.518 

Girls— 

In  16  Mixed  Schools,  . 

610 
136 

1,080 
148 

1,261 
98 

332 

3,283 
389 

Total  Girls,          .         746    |     1,228 

1,359 

339 

3,672 

Total,    . 

1,118 

2,463 

3,002 

607 

7,190 

The  nnmbers  of  hoys  and  of  girls  present  being  very  nearly  equal, 
reducing  their  ages  to  a  common  centesimal  basis,  we  find  that — 


Of  eveiylOO  Boys  there  were 
Of  every  100  Girls  Ihere  were 


Under 
Seven 
Tears. 


Seven,      Eleven, 

and  under  and  vinder 

Eleven  I  Fifteen 

years.   \  Tears. 
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From  these  returns  it  would  appear,  that  on  an  average  taken  on  the 
7, 1 90  children  whose  ages  were  ascertained,  each  boy  present  was  11^, 
and  each  girl,  10^  years.  Three  of  the  four  InfantsV  Schools  being 
very  nnmeronsly  attended,  and  by  girls  only,  this  decreases  the  average 
age  of  the  gu*ls;  and  I  have  no  doubt»  that  rather  under  U  years  may 
be  safely  regarded  as  the  average  age  of  both  boys  and  girls.  It  will  be 
fonnd  that  in  winter  the  average  age  of  the  pnpils  in  attendance  is 
higher,  and  in  spring  and  sammer,  bnt  especlaljy  in  spring,  considerably 
lowei 

Statistical  Betums — Boohs  of  School  Accounts,--—!!!.  October  next, 
the  National  System  will  have  completed  its  26th  year»  and  had  we  cor- 
rect statistical  returns  on  several  important  points  connected  with  the 
schools  and  pupils  for  that  period,  they  would  be  invaluable  for  our  pre- 
sent and  future  guidance.     For  many  years  the  Commissioners  used  the 
forms  of  accounts  of  the  Kildare-place  Society's  Schools,  forms  which 
were  quite  sufficient  as  rude  records  of  the  numerical  attendance,  but 
wholly  unsuited  to  supply  detailed  information  on  essential  matters  in  the 
history  of  the  schools  and  of  the  pupils.     From  time  to  time  the  Rolls, 
Register,  and  Report-book  have  been  successively  improved,  and  it  ia  now 
in  contemplation  to  still  further  extend  their  utility.     Unfortunately^ 
few  of  the  teachers  bestow  sufficient  care  on  the  keepmg  of  thes# 
accounts,  a  small  fraction  only  of  the  books  being  filled  in  strict  conform 
mity  with  the  instructions.      The  returns  of  the  numbers  in  actual  daily 
attendance  are  entitled  to  very  great  reliance;  and  of  those  in  all  theschoolf 
visited  last  year,  there  were  only  two  whose  designed  inaccuracy  I  had 
reason  to  believe.     It  is  difficult  to  obtain  the  average  age  at  which 
each  child  begins  to  attend  school,  the  age  at  which  he  finally  leaves, 
and  the  average  regularity  of  his  attendance  during  the  intermediate 
period.     Not  that  such  cannot  at  all  be  obtained,  bnt  that  where  they 
can,  more  time  must  be  bestowed  on  it  than  we  can  spare,  and  even 
when  obtained,  the  results  are  no  better  than  approximations  to  accn* 
racy.    The  class-books,  the  trmmg  of  the  teachers,  the  extent  t^ 
which  elementary  instruction  should  be  attempted, — ^these,  and  other 
most  important  questions  mainly  hinge  on  the  single  one,  what  is  th$ 
amount  of  effective  timespent  at  an  avetags  by  each  child  in  a  National 
School  f 

In  the  larger  and  more  important,  if  not  indeed  m  all,  of  the  National 
Schools,  the  many  pupils  that  subsequently  advance  themselves  in  life, 
and  more  expecidly  those  that  become  National  Teaehere,  ehovld  be  re- 
corded, and  their  several  histories  briefly  set  forth  in  a  Book  specially 
set  apart  for  the  purpose. 

Classification  of  Pupils, — The  foUowhig  table  exhibits  a  Summary 
of  the  Classification,  and  also  of  the  Results  of  my  EzamiiiatiODy  pf  thf 
pupils,  at  least  m  the  more  important  sobjects  : — 
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The  GUuMificatioii,  as  above  presented,  exhibits  the  schools  in  rather 
too  onfaTorable  a  hghty  as  h  would  appear  thererrom  that  nearly  half 
the  pupils  (45  per  cent)  are  Spelling  and  Readbg  words  of  one  syllable 
only,  and  that  less  than  one-fourth  (23  per  cent.)  are  in  the  Third  or 
higher  Lesson  Books*  This  arises  chiefly  from  the  vtry  elementary 
character  of  the  numerously  attended  Workhouse  Schools  which  I 
▼isited,  but  the  derangement  therefrom  does  not  affect  the  proportions 
more  than  a  few  per  cent  in  each  daaa. 

Beading. — ^The  pronunciation  of  the  chUdreii  ia  the  South  and 
West  of  Ireland  is  strongly  affected  by  tho  almost  general  use  of  the 
Irish  language.  Once  you  enter  Waterford  and  the  aonth  of  Tipper ary 
you  hear  it  in  the  market,  in  the  fields  m  the  chapel  At  home  the 
children,  iexcept  in  the  towns,  rarely  apeak  asy  English ;  and  even  ia 
such  cities  and  towns  as  Waterford,  Clonmelf  Cork,  Traleo,  Cashel, 
&C.,  the  Catholic  clergy  use  it  on  Sundays  as  the  medium  of  instrnction 
for  such  of  the  congregation  as  are  only  partiully  lurqmiinted  with 
English.  In  large  rural  districts  in  Watertbrd,  Cork,  Kerry,  Clare^ 
and  Gal  way,  English  is  called  ^^the  new  ionfjue,'^  and  correctly  so; 
inasmuch  as  it  describes  the  peopled  general,  itidecd  almost  totafi 
ignorance  of  it  Considerable  villagea  in  the  we^t  of  Kerry  did  not 
contain  even  one  person,  young  or  old,  to  nn(]erstandf  much  les^  to 
converse  with  me  in  English;  and,  in  nlO!^t  of  the  rural  sc hoots  in  the 
South  and  West  of  Ireland,  the  teach ei-e  are  obliged  to  translate  the 
English  names  of  the  most  familiar  objects  Into  Iii»h,  in  order  to 
convey  any  instruction  to  the  children.  They  think  iu  Irbh,  pray 
in  Irish,  and  traffic  in  Irish;  and,  when  able  and  obliged  to  use 
**  the  new  tongue,"  the  peculiar  idioms  and  beautiful  metaphors  of  the 
ancient  Celtic,  so  foreign  to  the  Saxon,  ai'e  evident  even  ta  the  rtide 
and  idle  attempts  to  translate  them  into  Kngllsb.  Fonr  canseSf  all 
differing  in  kind  and  degree,  are  now  at  work  to  spread  the  English 
language  and  restrict  the  native  tongue  in  those  districts  : — 

1st  The  National  Schools,  Thei=e  secure  the  capability  of  all 
their  pupils  not  only  to  speak,  read,  and  write  Eugllshf  but  also  place 
in  their  hands  cheap  and  interesting  school- book»,  whose  matter  and 
language  will  graduidly  become  as  "  household  words," 

2nd.     The   Workhouses,      Built  in   tho   principal   towns,    super* 
intended  by   officers  of  some   education,  containing   schools  for  the 
young,  and  over  a  million  of  the  dei^titute    comm  in  idling    m  passing 
and  re-passmg  through  them  during  the  year,  the  Workhon^B  fovm 
an  efficient,  though  lamentable,  Inode  of  ^presiding  the  English  \a\^gvivvge — 
a  mode  to  which  the  continued  poverty  gives  increased  cf^^cu^fcU^^^^^ 
by  prolonging  the  period  of  residei^A^  of  tbc  vnmales  within  tYi^vcu         r*^^^ 

3rd.    Facilities  for  TraveUi^        T^^^  spread  of  raWNVny^  ta'^^^ 


and  into,  the  Irish-speaking  di^^^'       ^\vft  t^^ap  and  e^t^r^^^  ^ei^^-^*& 
of  travelling  by,  and  to,  the  |.  ^C^^'  ^^  and  l\ic  increas*^^    '^^VjcsP^  ^^ 

thus  consequent,  tend  to  cause  v^\tJ(f^^  U  ^^  ^^^  naiWe  ton  15;^^^  ^ 

4th.     Religious  Instruction     V   it^^  U  ^^  '^^  ^alVonaV    ^^V,^^.   9^  ^ 
from  the  Natdonal  Teacbera,  ^    ^  ^  it     «t^at  iBaionty    oC     t.\i^^^  A 
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Oatholie  duldren  Usm^  mtder  the  directioii  of  their  ctergj,  the  oat- 
lines  of  religions  knowledge,  the  pnjers  and  catedietioil  exercises 
heretofore  taoght  in  Irish  ere  now  learned  in  English;  and  farther,  as 
▼eiy  manj  of  the  yoanger  clergymen  do  not  practise  speakmg  Irish, 
It  will,  firom  both  caases  conjointly,  gradnally  cease  as  a  mediant  for 
the  religions  instraction  of  the  rising  generation. 

The  partial  nse  of  the  native  tongue  as  a  living  language  may  gratify 
oar  pride,  and  recal  pleasing  associations  in  the  history  of  oar  ancioit 
nation;  ageneies  are,  however,  in  active  operation  which  have  aheady 
laid  the  axe  to  its  extirpation,  and  the  snbstitation  of  English  in  its 
ftead  will  henceforth  be  a  measnre,  though  far  from  being  a  main 
Muse,  of  an  improved  civilisation  and  higher  social  condition  in  the 
Bonth  and  West  of  Irehmd. 

Of  the7,179  children  whose  classification  is  given  in  the  table,  6,395  of 
these  were  folly  examined  in  Reading  and  Spelling.  Of  1,461  in  the 
Third  or  higher  Lesson  Books,  631,  or  43  per  cent,  read  with  ease 
and  intelligence.  Except  in  the  large  towns,  or  in  schools  conducted  by 
the  Ltdies  of  the  Convents,  the  pronunciation  of  the  children  was  hardly 
ever  free  from  the  greater  number  of  the  vulgarisms  and  inaccoradee 
Aoticed  below;*  and  even  in  a  very  large  number  of  the  teachers  similar 
defects  may  be  observed.  Where  the  subject  matter  was  well  nndeiv 
stood,  and  where  the  enundation  of  the  pupils  was  dear  and  distinct, 
the  pronunciation,  though  erroneous,  did  not  materially  impair  the 
general  style  of  the  reading,  so  far  as  ease  and  intelligence  were 
concerned,  and  this  description  applies  to  a  large  fraction  of  the  43 
per  cent  above  mentioned.  The  830,  or  57  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  m, 
or  beyond,  the  Third  Book,  but  who  were  unfit  to  read  it  satisfactorily, 
were  agam  examined  along  with  the  2,023  learning  the  Second  Lesson 
Book  or  the  Sequd  to  it.  Of  these  2,853  children,  858,  or  30  per  cent., 
read  a  narrative  frx>m  the  Second  Book  with  frdr  accuracy,  and  showing  ap- 
prehension of  the  subject.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  of  3,484  pui^ls  m,  or 

*  The  following  are  types  of  a  few  of  the  chief  peeulitrities  in  the  etroneeus 
pronundation  observed  in  the  south  and  south-west  of  Ireland  :^* 

a  as  o  in  shall  (shoU),  as  (oz),  <bc.,  &o, 

e  as  t  in  ten  (tin),  pen  (pin). 

<  as  ti  in  never  (nuwer). 

o  as  a  in  over  Civer),  Cork  (Kirk). 

u  in  mug  (as  u  in  full). 

w  in  who  (fhoo),  what  (fwhat). 

au  as  a  in  pause  (paze),  clause  (claze). 

«a  as  a  in  tea  (tay),  clean  (clane). 
<    Of,  oy  as  t  in  point  (pint),  toil  (tile),  boy  (by). 

r^  as  «^  in  chief  Tshief),  child  (shild). 

ce  as  shin  nice  (nish). 

$c,  $ly  sniy  fi>,  xpf  &c.,  h  is  aspirated  after  t  as  shkramtf  sUimei  shnailf 


/,  as  in  the  case  of  t,  tree  (three),  true  (thme). 
ihdAd'ui  this  (dis),  that,  then, 
v  as  u;  in  voice  (woysh),  divided  (dewided). 
In  general  the  vowel  sounds  are  shut  and  dosey  whore  they  should  be  AiU 
and  open* 
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bevoud,  the  B«coiid  Lesson  Book,  only  1 ,489,  or  42  per  cent  ca&  r^eul 
it  correctly;  althongb  over  56  per  cent  of  the  total  tiiimber  wtre  returned 
by  the  teachers  as  reading  the  blghE^r  book&  This  exhibits  a  clasaifi*' 
cation  so  highly  in  judicious  that  no  amount  of  skill  or  indastry  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers  couid  enable  the  papils  to  make  reasonable  progresa 
nnder  it ;  and,  m  the  majority  of  the  schonls^  vi^itel,  I  wna  obligt^d  to 
recommend  that  an  enttre  re- adjustment  of  the  cksa ideation  ahoald  bo 
made.     I  shall  hereafter  again  advert  to  this  subject* 

la  addition  to  the  full  and  entii'e  com  prehension  of  the  meaning 
of  the  words  and  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  lesson,  to  read  well 
requires  skill  and  care  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  time  and  mach 
practice  on  the  part  of  the  pupiL  Whenever  I  found  a,  teacher  who 
cnuld  read  well  or  fiiirly,  but  whose  pupils  rf^ad  badly,  it  invaiiably 
happened  that  the  claa±^i(i cation  of  the  children  was  too  high,  and  that 
while  the  master  iaboored,  perhaps,  to  intluence  the  reading  in  th(» 
aenior  classes,  he  wholly  neglt^cted  it  in  the  junior*  To  the  Second 
Book  of  Lessons^  the  children  fihoulJ  not  be  rt?movcd  from  any  chapter 
until  they  hayo  fully  mastered  the  meaning  of  the  words,  and  oao 
answer  satisfactorily  on  the  subject;  until  not  only  all  stroggUng  and 
difficulty  to  prgn ounce  single  words  is  pa^t,  but  that  by  patient  aud 
careful  practice,  the  pupil  can  easily  combine  these  into  groaps  and 
clanaes,  aod  at  last  import  the  fluency  of  a  simple  narrative  to  the  en- 
tire. To  efil^ct  thia  m^y  require  two  or  three  days,  and  in  some  ca»e« 
perhapa  %  week;  at  the  Bnd  the  child  will  have  learned  something 
thoroughly  f  and  at  each  sacceeding  stsigi^  hig  progress  will  be  pro  por- 
tion ably  quicker-  Each  teacher  should  note  down  and  tabulate 
ftll  the  words  liable  to  be  mispronounced,*  especially  those  inaccu^ 
racies  peculiar  to  tho  locality  in  which  he  lives;  frequently  these 
ihonld  be  exhibited  on  the  black  boards  so  as  to  form  a  lesson  for 
the  entire  school ;  but,  above  all,  he  should  so  practi^  to  avoid  them 
as  to  hahituuie  himself  to  a  correct  pronunciation*  In  addition  to 
clear  and  distinct  enunciation  and  aecurate  pronunelation,  the  propei* 
pitch  and  intensity  of  the  Toice  deserve  much  attention*  In  largo 
and  crowded  schools,  where  a  hundred  chikken  in  ten  classes,  or  moni- 
torial circles,  may  be  engaged  in  rcadmg  at  the  same  time,  it  is  dif- 
ficult, if  not  altogether  impossible,  to  maintain  a  natural  key,  or  tn 
repress,  to  any  great  dt'gree,  the  tendency  to  a  high,  loud,  straiued^  ami 
diijtresaing  tone  of  voice-  The  remedies  are  a  better  organisatiou  of  tUe 
ichool,  absolute  sileace  eiccept  from  those  reading,  the  constant  c'^ec-k- 
ing  of  any  but  a  clear,  colloquial^  and  natural  tono  of  voice ^  a^ot^t^i^^  ^^f 
loudneasf  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  extent  of  the  ciass,  ftixd  li&Q  \* 


•  See  Dr.  SulliTOn'tDietiQuarv^  y^        ,   t^^  (^cy.  U)  ef  r^oii^ncKa^V:^^.     ^^j^"^^ 
+  There  are  not  a  few  who  assijj,  *1i><^^^^ftS"^  ^^'^  ^^^  ftdopt^o^x  ^t  ^^^  ^^*=' 
vaDatural  tone  anil  mea^^nrtd  |.,!^'\  ^ .  *^.„t  vt  \fi  TVQC*;Aa»ry»   ^ixw    x^^.^  \r  ^'* 


h«ard  by  a  large  number.    But   ii^ Iti^^.  ^  ,,v 

will  ofUu  ftppear  to  produce 
probably  deceive  such  p^^^j 


^u'  irU^,.  *- ,^  «»^  "^^"^^  *""**  *-^^  xv,v.ir >! 
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tioiu  use  of  a  clafls-room  (where  there  is  Buch)  for  special  readmg  les- 
sons, given  hy  the  teacher  to  each  large  division  of  the  schooL  Another 
practice  particnlarlj  detrimental  to  good  reading,  and  which  prevails  in 
nearly  all  the  schools,  is  that  of  having  the  children  to  read  the  lesson  at 
the  rate  of  a  single  sentence  each.  This  is  not  only  allowable  bat  ne- 
cessary in  the  First,  and  in  a  portion  of  the  Second  Book,  where  the 
pnpils  are  merely  straggling  to  master  the  elementary  lessons;  bat  to 
continue  it  mnch  further  is  not  merely  injudicious,  but  is  calculated  to 
exclude  all  success  in  reading  with  ease,  fluency,  or  expression. 

As  soon  as  the  children  have  made  Mr  proficiency  in  the  Third  Les- 
son Book,  the  simpler  portions  of  the  Selections  from  the  British  Poets, 
and  of  the  Literary  Class  Book,  might  be  made  the  subject  of  a  les- 
son two  or  three  times  in  each  week. 

Subjects  in  the  Lesson  Books. — The  answering  in  the  subject  matter 
of  the  Class  Books  was  very  far  from  satisfactory.  Until  the  teachers 
commence  to  train  the  pupils  to  habits  of  observation  on  the  familiar 
objects  of  every-day  life,  natural  and  social,  with  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded, there  is  no  hope  that  the  books  will  be  resorted  to  for  further 
information.  The  rural  schools  have  lying  round  them  in  profusion  most 
of  the  materials  from  which  a  resourceful  and  intellectual  teacher  would 
draw  instruction — the  soil,  its  compodtion,  exhaustion,  and  renova- 
tion ;  the  crops,  with  their  several  immediate  uses  and  ultimate  products ; 
the  various  phenomena  and  industrial  arts  connected  with  agriculture; 
the  physical  contour  of  the  vicinity,  and  the  relations  of  its  hills  and  val- 
leys, rivers  and  lakes,  bogs  and  di^age  to  the  rest  of  the  country ;  the 
seasons;  animals  and  plants,  their  stracture,  varieties,  and  food,  with  their 
uses,  dead  and  living;  the  sea-coast,  with  the  varied  wonders  which  it  sug- 
gests; collieries,  mines,  rocks,  and  quarries;  rivers,  canals,  mills;  modes 
of  life  and  occupations;  food,  clothings  health,  and  habitations;  rents, 
wages,  taxes,  and  their  several  objects,  protection,  government;  rise  of 
towns  and  their  peculiar  social  life;  mutual  dependence  of  neighbours,  of 
town  and  country;  of  nations;  commerce;  history.  Similarly,  theschoolfl^ 
in  towns,  inland  and  seaport,  possess  their  own  special  objects  and  sub- 
jects, to  all  of  which  the  attention  and  observation  of  the  pupils  should 
successively  be  drawn — situation  of  the  town;  sewerage  and  drainage; 
navigation,  modes  of  conveyance,  exports  and  imports,  nautical  life; 
division  of  labour  in  towns;  onskilled  labour,  trades  and  professions; 
mental  laboor;  raw  materials  and  their  sonrces;  manufactored  pro- 
dacts,  their  several  stages  and  objects;  machinery;  rich  and  poor; 
accumulated  profits,  capital,  employer  and  employed,  strikes;  local 
institutions  for  health,  justice,  instraction,  amusement,  charity,  reli- 

be  clear,  though  it  be  less  laboured,  and  may  even  seem  low  to  those  who  are 
at  hand,  will  be  distinctly  heard  at  a  mnch  greater  distance.  The  requisite 
degree  of  loudness  wiU  be  best  obtained  conformably  with  the  principles  hero 
inculcated,  not  by  thinking  about  the  voice,  but  by  looking  at  the  most  di$ttmi 
of  the  hearers,  and  addressing  one's  self  especially  to  him.  The  voice  rises 
spontaneausljf  when  we  are  speaking  to  a  hearer  who  is  not  very  near.— 
W/uU€l]f*$  Bhetorie. 
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gion;  flaetoationg  in  the  prices  of  food,  let^tlng  nud  tiirinfr*  buying 
and  selling;  goyernment  of  towns  and  cities.  Even  in  tha  lowest 
classes  a  skilfal  and  clever  teacher  might  preaetit  bqj  odo  of  the 
subjects  or  heads  above  referred  to,  so  as  to  make  its  elements  first 
interesting  as  a  topic  for  conversation,  then  cnrioDs  as  a  matter  for 
observation  and  reflection,  and  inqoiiy  being  fully  enlisted,  it  at  last 
becomes  the  subject  not  merely  of  instruction,  but  also  of  edncntion 
and  mental  discipline.  It  is  thns,  by  leading  the  pupils  from  the  kaown 
and  familiar  to  the  unknown  and  remote,  that  they  wiH  be  induced  to 
read  the  Lesson  Books  with  interest  and  pn^fit  with  a  vi&yr  to  increase 
their  acquaintance  with  the  subjects  treated  ofio  them,  aod  the  elements 
of  which  they  had  acquired,  not  in  formal  lesson?,  but  m  homely  and 
half-gosdping  conversations  wiUi  the  teacher.  Zoology  aud  Scripture 
History  are  the  two  subjects  in  which  the  pupils  havo  made  mo^t  pro* 
ficiency,  and  a  very  considerable  portion  of  then>  are  acquainted  with  the 
outlines  of  Sacred  History  from  the  Creation  to  the  death  of  Mose&* 

Spelling. — In  only  18  of  the  75  schools,  and  to  only  446  of  the 
7,179  pupils,  or  6  per  cent^  is  spelling  tau;^ht  throngh  means  of 
writing  from  dictation.  The  Spelling- Book  Superseded  is  tided  in 
very  many  of  the  schools,  but  in  none  skilfully  or  in  the  manner  designed. 
Rarely  in  the  Girls',  and  in  very  fe^  instances  In  the  Boys\ 
schools  were  the  children  able  to  answer  iu  the  prefixes  and  affixes 
and  not  more  than  one  in  100  of  the  boys  showed  any  knowledge 
of  the  more  ordinary  roots  of  words.  Spelliog  is  taught  orally  ooly, 
and  chiefly  from  the  ordinary  lesson;  coosideJiug  this,  tko  answer- 
ing of  the  pupils  was  not  bad. 

Grammar. — In  9  of  the  75  schools  Grammar  wns  not  taught ;  iu 
some  of  these  instances  the  teachers  were  not  sufficiently  acq bb luted 
with  it  themselves.     There  were  2194,  or  30  per  cent,  of  all  preeeut^ 
returned  as  learning  Grammar,  in  some  Btagc  or  other;  but  the   pro- 
portion of  gu-ls  to  boys  was  nearly  25  per  ceat»  greater  in  favor  of 
the  latter.     The  trained  and  better  instructed  teachers  begin  to  teach 
a  few  of  the  simpler  and  more  important  parts  of  spoech — aa  the  nonn, 
adjective,  verb,  Sec — ^to  the  Second  Class;  this  knowledge  is  gradu*illy 
iocreased  as  the  pupils  advance;  and  before  the  children  enter  tho  Third 
Class,  or  have  a  text-book  on  Grammar  ptit  inter  their  hau<is,  they  are 
able  not  only  to  distinguish  all  the  parta  of  speecbi  but  are  familiar 
with  their  more  simple  inflections.     In  19  of  64  schooi^  examined  on 
Grammar,  there  was  no  child  present  able  to  point  ont  the  Parts  ot 
Speech;  of  these  4  were  Boys',  10  GirU',  and  5  were  Mixe^i  ftt\iOo\a\ 
and  in  these  the  teachers  returned  19^  pupils  as  learning  Gr^ia^^^^* 
In  30  of  the  64  there  was  no  one  prta&nt  able  to   Pars^,  ^u  *^*^^ 
sentence.    Of  2,052  children  "     '         "  c^^.,       ^ 

per  cent,  were  able 

include  265,  or  13  per  ^  «**- 

sentence.    The  answering  of  tk^b^*  v*  ^^  Uvamiuar,  re\a.W-v^ 
AOimidfired.  waa  mnch  hattAr  fk  ^IV    ^*^..  .....  „ 


considered,  was  much  better 
The  teachers  would  find 


lere  was  no  one  prtaeni  aoie  lo   i-ar^^,  -^u  '^    V^ 
I  children  exoto^^®*^   ^^  Cirammar,   *^*i\^  q^       ^.^^ 
I  to  distingt^^.    ^e  '^^^^  of  Speec\i\    ^\^ V^^  ^   ^ 
>er  cent,  of^*^    ^to^'^i  ^^^  "^^^^  a\:>Vfc    \j^^  Y^^-^"*^ 

■tl4%    ^,  o(l^^^^^^ 


->^ 
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f[reafe  nse  in  teaching  Grammar,  whether  in  itd  elemontarj  or  lidyanoed 
departments.  The  practioe  of  dictation  even  in  the  junior  dassee  will 
abo  be  found  effectual — ^the  pnpiis  using  slates  and  making  lists  id 
kindred  objects  ;  kindred,  or  opposite,  qualities  in  objects  ;  kindred,  or 
opposite  actions  ;  kindred  or  opposite  qualities  in  actions,  <&c. — pro- 
ceeding thus  gradually  on  to  the  inflections  of  the  parts  of  ^ech,  and 
thence  to  the  structure  and  syntax  of  easy  sentences. 

(Teo^rapAy.— 2,694,  or  36  per  cent  of  all  present,  were  returned  as 
learning  Geography,  there  being  only  7  schools  in  which  it  was  not 
reported  as  taught  Fourteen,  or  one-sixth,  of  the  schools  had  no 
Map;  and  in  these  cases,  of  course,  no  proficiency  in  Geography  could 
be  expected.  In  26  of  62  schools  examined,  there  was  no  one  present 
acquainted  with  the  general  outlines  of  the  Map  of  the  World ;  of  these 
7  were  Boys',  14  Girls',  and  6  were  Mixed  Schools;  and  they  contained 
369  pnpiis  returned  as  learning  Geography.  Of  the  entire  number 
learning  this  branch  and  examined  by  me,  390,  or  17  per  cent  an* 
«wered  satisfactorily  on  the  Map  of  the  World,  including  6  per  cent, 
who,  in  addition,  showed  a  general  knowledge  of  the  Maps  of  Europe 
and  Ireland,  and  some  acquaintance  with  the  elements  of  mathemadcal 
.Geography.  This  exhibits  anything  but  a  gratifying  result  in  this 
important  branch,  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  which  is  so  necessary 
in  order  to  render  intelligible  most  of  the  subjects  treated  of  in  tlie 
Lesson  Books.  The  want  of  Maps  in  so  many  of  the  school  is  a  great 
^yil;  in  almost  all  those  cases,  however,  the  teachers  are  hardly  com*- 
petent  to  use  them  if  they  had  them  supplied.  In  this  subject,  aa  in 
Grammar,  the  answering  of  the  girls  was  conaideraUy  better  than  that 
•f  the  boys. 

ArUhmettc^^Tb^  is  one  of  the  branches  that  every  one  keeping 
a  school  teaches,  or  pretends  to  teach ;  and  of  the  enture  number  of 
acholars  present,  2,760,  or  over  38  per  cent  were  engaged  learning  it 
Connected,  as  I  have  been,  with  the  National  Schools  from  the  time  of 
their  first  establishment  in  1831,  and  having  inspected  schools  in  19 
of  the  32  counties  of  Ireland,  I  confess,  even  with  this  experience,  I 
oculd  scarcely  anticipate  such  great  and  general  unskilfulness  in  teach- 
ing Arithmetic  as  my  examination  of  the  schools  visited  last  year 
revealed.  Of  those  examined  in  61  schools,  there  were  learning  the 
simple  rules,  948;  the  compound  rules,  268;  proportion  and  beyond 
it,  419;  total,  1,636.  All  in  the  three  grades  in  eadi  school  were 
examined  together  in  one  large  class  in  Notation,  and,  in  the  aggregate 
,of  all  the  Bchoohs  only  146,  or  less  than  nine  per  cent,  were  able  to 
.enter  from  dictation  a  number  requuing  not  more  than  seven  places 
of  figures;  of  the  boys,  I  in  9,  and  of  the  gkls,  I  in  44  only,  were 
correct  The  same  number  had  a  question  in  Simple  Subtraction  set 
before  them  to  be  copied  (not  from  dictation),  and  278  only,  or  17  per 
cent  worked  it  correctly;  that  is,  1  in  6  of  the  boys,  and  1  in  13  of 
the  girls.  In  the  more  complex  and  advanced  mle  ^  Practice,  thoe 
were  (of  those  in  or  beyond  Proportion)  1  in  3^  of  the  boys,  aad  one 
in  4|  of  the  girls,  who  were  able  to  solve  qaeatiooft  ecoorately# 
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The  main  caoBe  of  the  inefficiency  with  whith  thU  branch  u 
taught  ifl,  that  it  is  regarded  by  the  teachers  merely  as  a  mecbaaica] 
art  of  arrangiDg  figures  so  as  to  produce  a  deeued  reaatt.  Few  of  tha 
teachers  ever  require  the  pupils  to  account  for  the  processes  employed, 
nor  do  they  seem  aware  that  Arithmetic  aflbrds  as  suitable  a  fidd  for 
the  exercise  of  the  reasoning  powers  as  Geometry  or  any  of  the  othar 
branches  of  pure  Mathematics.  I  have  drawn  up  (chieily  from  the 
Treatise  on  Arithmetic  published  by  me)  some  practical  bints  and 
suggestions  (Appendix  A.)  which,  if  acti:'d  on  by  tbc  teachers  will,  I 
bope^  soon  improve  their  mode  of  teaching  tlils  importaTit  subject,  aod 
enable  ns  to  report  more  favorably  of  the  proticiencj  of  the  pii{>il& 

Wriling, — The  teachers  have  more  valid  apologlea  to  oW^v  in  ex- 
tenuation of  the  general  inefficiency  of  this  branch  than  in  respect  of 
any  other.  Frequently  there  are  no  d^k^^  and  iu  scarcely  any  ca&o  are 
they  of  graduated  heights  suited  to  the  different  ages  of  the  children. 
The  supply  of  slates,  pencils,  copies,  qmli^,  and  ink^  waa  in  the  majority 
of  the  schools  entirely  insufficient;  and  in  only  a  vqty  ^malt  number  did 
I  find  sets  of  engraved  head,  or  copy  lined,  to  set  before  the  child rcn. 
Now  that  the  Commissioners  are  about  to  adopt  copy-lines  of  very 
excellent  style  of  penmanship,  I  beg  to  recommend  that  they  j^hould 
be  mounted  on  pasteboard,  as  in  the  Model  Schools^  and  In  that  fortn 
supplied  to  the  schools  at  a  cheap  rate.  All  the  children,  even  the 
youngest,  should  write;  commencmg,  of  course,  on  alatesu  If  a  two- 
fold ^vision  of  the  school  (see  Appendix  A.)  h@  udojjted,  each  division 
would  write  at  different  times,  and  always  under  the  imj/iediate  direction 
and  instmetion  of  the  teacher  or  of  the  assist  tint  (whether  paid  or  unpaid). 
At  present  the  children  write  smgly,  and  at  varions  hoora,  a.nd  even  if 
HI  a  claaa,  the  teacher  rarely  looks  after  tfaenip  la  a  well -organized 
school,  properly  famished  and  provided  with  stationery,  a  few  minntes 
before  the  hour  ibr  writing  a  monitor  brings  the  copies,  copy-Unee,  pens, 
&o^  from  the  Book-press,  arraoges  them  on  the  deaks,  and  in  a  minute 
or  two  from  the  tune  the  pupils  are  seated,  has  everything  r^ady  that 
they  may  require.  The  teacher  addre^^^e^f  if  uecetssary,  general  di- 
rections or  oautions  to  the  pupils  as  to  tlieir  pi^sture,  method  oE'  holding 
the  pen,  special  defects  noticed  in  their  eiyle  (using  the  Black-board  to 
illustrate  his  remarks),  and  then  directs  ih*'in  uy  proceed.  During  tUo 
writing  lesson  he  passes  from  child  to  chiUU  correcting  in  detail  such 
defects  in  penmanship,  orthography,  attitude,  <^.f  as  may  caW  ^^t 
interference;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  h&»fjn  he  Inispecta  ^^ 
copies  of  the  whole  dass,  bringing  forward  for  commend&tXciiL  ot  ^^^ 
censure  such  as  may  exhibit  axcellence  and  attention,  or  iivfeoo^^^'i  ^ 
arising  from  neglect.  The  copiea  «j,  atft  t^veu  coUeued  <tTv^\j5ii  ^^^^^ 
and  a  similar  discipline  and  acti^.        '  ^TVnUndence  are    ui^(iic(£v'&i^  *^    i 


here  soggostedi  would  prodacft^    ^  h  ^l^W^^W  '^  ^^^^^  ^"^^  ^ 
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It  18  of  the  first  importance  that  the  copies  be  kept  scmpiiloiidy  neat, 
and  free  from  scribbling,  and  these  habits  will  at  last  become  confirmed 
in  the  papil»  and  accompany  him  through  life. 

One-thu-d,  or  2,394,  of  the  pnpils  write  on  paper;  and  of  these  aboat 
26  per  cent  write  fairly,  including  7  per  cent  whose  style  of  penman- 
ship is  superior. 

Ejptra  Branches — Singing, — ^Imione  of  the  schools  did  I  find  any 
proficiency  made  insmging;  it  was  professed  to  betanght  in  a  few  only, 
but  no  progress  had  been  made.  I  would  recommend  that  wbea 
a  trained  teacher  gets  a  certificate  of  competency  to  teach  singing, 
and  introduces  it,  with  the  approbation  of  the  manager,  mto  his  school 
as  a  branch  of  instruction,  he  shall,  on  the  favorable  report  of  the 
Inspector,  be  entitled  to  a  gratuity  of  £2  per  annum.  Apart  from  its 
efficacy  as  a  source  of  moral  gratification,  and  as  a  vehicle  for  elevated 
and  noble  sentiment,  the  discipline  of  a  school  is  improved,  and  a  good 
style  of  reading  more  easily  attained  where  singing  is  a  portion  of  the 
instruction.  Book-keeping, — I  found  only  53  boys,  or  3  in  200,  learn- 
ing it;  few  of  these  had  advanced  beyond  the  mere  elements,  and  the 
subject  was  very  unskilfully  taught,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
schools.  As  soon  as  the  boys  have  gone  over  commercial  arithmetic, 
they  should  at  once  enter  on  book-keeping;  the  practical  exercises 
might  be  done  as  a  portion  of  the  writing  lesson  of  the  senior  division. 
One  or  two  lessons  in  the  week  on  the  principles,  would,  in  a  month 
or  two,  enable  any  smart  boy  to  keep  a  set  of  books.  Mensuration, — 
Not  quite  3  in  every  200  boys  were  learning  this  most  useful  part 
of  mathematics.  The  answermg  of  a  few  was  very  good;  but  the 
great  general  defect  was  rules  by  rote  merely,  ignorance  of  their  princi- 
ples, and  inability  to  frame  a  rule,  should  that  learned  slip  from  their 
memory.  In  only  two  or  three  schools  did  I  meet  with  a  scale  or  a  pair 
of  compasses,  and  practical  or  constructive  geometry  is  not  taught  in 
any  of  them.  This  is  a  very  great  omission.  I  should  like  to  see  geom- 
etry and  mensuration  taught  to  large  classes  in  every  school  by  means 
of  ruler  and  compasses  as  a  branch  of  experimental  physics  ;  and 
even  the  very  youngest  should  get  lessons  on  form.  Instead  of  super- 
seding the  logic  of  geometry,  as  at  present  taught,  this  course  would 
draw  thousands  to  it  who  otherwise  would  never  learn  it  Geometry, ^^ 
Three  in  100  of  the  boys  were  learning  Euclid;  about  50  knew  the  1st 
Book.  It  is  inefficiently  taught  owing  in  some  measure  to  want  of 
black  boards.*  Alg^nxu — ^Three  in  200  were  learning  Algebra;  the 
great  majority  were  in  the  elementary  rules  and  simple  equations; 
10  were  able  to  work  a  quadratic  equation.  In  one  school  two  boys 
had  commenced  Navigation. 

•  From  Potfs  School  Euclid  (3rd.  Ed.  1850,  price  4f.  6*,  Paricer,  West 
Strand,  London)  the  teachers  will  derive  invalnable  hints  towards  an  improved 
and  thorough  method  of  teaching  Geometry.  They  will  perceive  that  the  mode 
of  examination  therein  adopted  is  precisely  similar  to  that  practised  by  me 
in  examining  themselves,  not  only  in  Euclid,  but  also  in  Arithmetic,  Algebra, 
Ssc,i  since  1848. 
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Female  Industry, — ^In  14  mixed  schoob  attended  by  giria  there  is 
no  workmistress;  in  all  the  girls'  schook,  except  those  for  inf&ute,  and 
in  a  few  of  the  mixed  schools,  needle- work,  i&e,,  are  taaght  Forty*  fooF 
per  cent  of  all  the  girls  found  present  were  returned  aa  able  to  ^ew^  37 
per  cent,  to  knit^  8  per  cent.  9X  fancy-work,  and  0  per  cent,  as  ahk  to 
cut  out  simple  garments.  These  proportions  are  pretty  satisfactory; 
they  very  izx  exceed,  howeyer,  the  numbers  that  I  fonnd  either  engaged 
in  work,  or  having  work  to  do,  in  the  sehoola.  The  only  school  in 
which  I  found  these  branches  of  female  industry  fully  and  efficiently 
carried  on  were  those  conducted  by  the  Kuns,  and  in  the  excclleiat 
school  of  Clonakilty;  to  the  detttled  report  (No.  38)  on  the  latter 
I  beg  leave  to  refer.  The  difficulty  of  procurmg  materials  on  which 
to  teach  the  children  to  work,  is  the  great  obstacle  of  which  com* 
phunt  is  generally  made.  In  the  gurls'  scboob  connected  with  the 
Cork  and  Limerick  workhouses  there  is  a  good  deal  of  plain  coarse 
work  done;  chiefly  making  the  garments  required  for  the  female 
inmates. 

Sewed  MusUn, — Ab  a  means  of  remuneratlTe  employment  for  young 
females,  this  branch  of  industry  has  lat^y  engaged  a  large  Bhare  of 
public  attention.    For  some  years  past  the  no  tuber  of  young  girls  in 
Ulster  deriving  entire  or  partial  support  from  sewed  muslin  work^  has 
been  steadily  increasing.     Belfast  being  the  centre^  and  the  ai^joining 
counties  the  chief  seats  of  these  operations,  temporary  Sewing-Scboolfl 
were  got  up  in  several  of  the  small  towns*  eUber  by  beuevolent  parties 
in  each  locality  or  by  the  agent  to  the  Belfast  fitm ;  the  yonng  girls 
attended  until  a  number  of  them  were  deemed  sufHciently  instructed  to 
be  able  to  proceed  without  the  further  direction  of  a  teacber;  and  these, 
dispersed  through  the  neighbourhood,  spread  the  knowledge  tbey  had 
acquired  amongst  their  sisters  and  families.     Agents  settled^  or  were 
selected,  in  the  yarious  towns  and  villages;  tbey  received  the  stamped 
muslin  and  sewing  cotton,  gave  them  out  to  the  woikers^  took  back  the 
embroidered  pieces  when  finished,  and  paid  for  them  in  proprtion  to  the 
quality  of  the  execution.  In  some  instances  the  embroidery  was  engraflted 
on  the  existing  literary  schools;  in  many  case^  the  knowledge  of  it  waa 
communicated  to  an  entire  locality  by  a  few  girls  who  had  themaelvea 
gone  to  a  distant  school  to  learn  it;  freqneutly  the  agent^a  wife  gave 
instruction  to  the  young  workers,  and  througli  a\\  the^e  means  a  know- 
ledge of  it  rapidly  spread  over  the  north  of  Ireland.     Whcrtivcr  ttie^ 
may  have  learned,  they  executed  their  work  tft  hume;  and  all  the  youFL& 
girls  of  the  family  not  required  in  houaehold  oi-  other  dutks,  ^^^?S^y 
took  a  portion  of  it     Encouraged  by  the  very  tUltering  repon^  ot  '^^^ 
success  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  d^miog  ^^  *  suitable  brancXi  ^^  v^ii?iV'^  \^ 
try  for  the  vast  numbers  of  unempl(^Y  •,  fe^^^*^^^  ^^^^  ^^  *^^    ^^^>J^  "^^  ^ 
West,  the  suffering  condition  of  wV^/j^^' ^t^Vl^es  vt  mi^^^  toiiA  t,^  ^ts^^\^ /f. 
rate,  the  Clergy  of  all  denominatioi^^^©  ^  ^  Js^  oUjuaidVatis^  %.ii.^\  ^^i^'^*' 
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th^  attention  to  it)  fttd  moat  of  thev  regardiag  tike  Kfttional 
Bckooli  M  the  best  diaaael  for  ite  introdacHoii,  vaiiofM  prop<H 
sals  were  made  to  the  Oommissioiiers  on  the  pabject«  After  due  towa" 
deration  the  Board  determined  that,  as  <m  ^xpenmenti  thej  woiM 
procore  qualified  teachers,  and  defraying  their  travelling  ezpensest 
and  allowing  them  a  small  salaiy  at  the  rate  of  £20  each,  send  them 
to  a  few  ^  the  best  circumstanced  and  most  desirable  towns  ih 
which  to  introduce  the  embroidery^  and  from  which  applications  had 
come  from  the  local  parties.  Up  to  the  oloee  of  last  year  there  had 
been  only  a  few  such  grants  made;  there  are  al  this  datei  howeTor,  niime^ 
Tons  ap^ications  for  similar  aid  under  consideration* 

In  addition  to  the  ClonakUty  School»  and  the  Convent  Schools,  I  visited 
the  Sewed-MusUn  or  Embroidery  Schods  in  Galway,  the  Ck>rk  Worichouse« 
and  that  recently  establidied  by  the  Cork  and  Monster  Traders'  AssOd- 
ati(HU  From  the  earliest  age  the  female  children  should  be  trained  in 
habits  of  order^  deanlinese,  thrif^»  and  tidiness,  and  the  moment  they  are 
able  they  should  commence  the  various  forms  of  ordinary  sewing,  knifr- 
tingf  repaiif  and  economy  of  dress,  dsci  but  experience  shows  that  oar 
ichcK^s  are  so  delicately  sensitive  to  the  introduction  of  any  element  at 
|Ji  foreign  to  their  mam  object,  that  I  could  not  regard,  wil^ut  some 
feeling  w  apprehension,  the  general  adoption  in  them  of  any  system  of 
traffic,  however  benevolent  its  end,  or  practically  useful  its  object.  In 
Thurlee,  in  Mtdleton,  in  Kinsalc^  in  St  Mary's,  Limerick,  the  Industrial 
School  is  the  natural  growth  of  the  efficiency  of  the  ordinary  and  general 
branches  of  woriL  earried  Ott  in  the  National  School  adjoining;  there  isa 
distinct  room  in  which  the  industrial  department  is  conducted;  the  large 
Qumber  of  ladies  in  the  community  affords  an  ample,  efficient,  Mid  devoted 
staff  of  teachers;  an  active  correspondence  is  maintained  with  respect- 
able parties^  and  the  individual  and  religious  influences  of  not  merdy 
the  oemmumty,  but  also  of  the  Clergy  and  people  of  the  locality,  are 
earnestly  exerted  to  procure  a  market  for  the  work  done*  In  Innistic^e, 
Lady  Loinsa  Tighe  devotes  several  hours  a  day  to  the  instruction,  indus- 
trial and  literanr,  of  the  girls  attending  her  Ladjrship's  excellent  school; 
and  in  Clonakilty,  Mrs.  Donovan  has  spent  very  large  sums,  and  has 
given  her  entire  life  to  the  establishment  and  efficient  maintenance  of  that 
invaluaUe  institntiott^  In  none  Of  these  is  the  literary  instmction  of  those 
engaged  in  work  neglected;  in  none  of  these  is  the  ordinary  school  de- 
ranged or  impaired.  I  would  therefore  most  respectfully  submit  the 
following  recommendations  ui  connexion  with  Schools  for  Female  In- 
dustry:*- 

let*  That  the  cheapest  and  most  efficient  means  of  widely  and  perma- 
nently introducing  this  embroidery,  or  any  such  work,  is  by  instructing  in 
it  each  class  of  teachers  in  the  Female  Training  Department,  Dublin,  and 
the  assistants  and  pupils  in  the  fbmale  department  of  the  several 
District  Model  Schoolsi 

2nd»  That  befoffS  a  great  ismadeforanlndustrialDepartmentattaohed 
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to  afaj  Qy^B*  School,  there  «haU  be  inquired  a  stiitable  room  distinct  from 
the  ordinary  lehool^^Odixu  fnUj  fnmithed  with  work-ublea,  forms,  and 
a  press,  and  affordiDg  accommodation  for  the  attendance;  that  there 
shall  be  on  the  Industrial  Roll  at  least  40  girls,  none  of  them  na- 
der  10  jears  of  age;  and  that  those  nnder  16  years  of  age,  and  nuable 
to  read,  write,  and  perform  simple  calcilationg,  shall  attend  ttiQ  iit^rary 
sehool  fVom  one  to  three  hours  eaoh  day,  according  to  thdr  aeY«ril 
degrees  of  proficiency* 

drd.  That  there  shall  be  either  a  qnaliScd  workmijstrefis  employed . 
em^Msivdy  as  such  for  four  hours  each  day;  or  iu  case  of  the  lite- 
rary teacher  being  also  charged  with  the  iudustrial  in&tmction,  that 
there  shall  be  a  oompetent  assistant  literary- teacher  in  tht^  aehgol 

4th.  That  a  full,  detailed,  and  accurate  account  be  kept  not  only 
of  the  attendance,  &c.,  of  the  pupils  in  the  Industrial  department,  but 
also  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  connected  with  materials,  sale% 
<Sk;.;  and  that  a  promise  be  giren  that  each  girl  shaU  be  paid,  without 
any  deduction,  the  profit  arising  firom  her  owu  work. 

6th.  That  the  National  Schools  connected  with  Couventa  are  epeciaUy 
suited  to  haye  attached  to  each  of  them  an  IndustrLal  department, 

6th.  That  the  amount  of  grant  to  each  school  should  be  not  lesa 
than  £25,  and  should  increase  With  the  numbers  under  inatvuction,  and 
the  general  efficiency  with  which  it  is  conducted. 

Organization  and  Classijication, — ^The  organization  of  the  Echool« 
including  the  arrangement  of  the  fumitare,  tiie  jndieious  division  of 
time  amongst  the  several  subjects  taught,  the  adoption  of  a  suitable 
discipline,  and  many  other  points  of  detail,  formn  one  of  the  chief 
tests  of  a  resourceful  and  skilful  teacher.     It  i^  tltai  point,  however,  in 
which  they  are  pre-eminently  least  qualified,  and  in  which  they  exhibit 
least  reflection  or  discrimination.     Frequently  have  I  fouod  good  and 
respectable  scholarship,  and  rather  an  intellectual  and  animated  method 
of  teaching,  rendered  almost  ineffectual,  in  cou^eqnenoe  of  the  unakliful 
arrangements   under  which   both  were  exerted.      The  shifting  of  the 
desks  would  often  afibrd  room  for  the  classes  and  improve  the  order 
and  discipline,  and  a  slight  change,  perhaps,  in  the  Time  Table,  wo  old 
enable  the  master  to  render  his  own  lesions  availuble  for  twicv^  the 
amount  of  time,  in  twice  the  number  of  fubject^,  and  to  twice  the 
number  of  pupils.     The  Time  Table  is  to  bim  what  the  plan  of  a  two, 
three,  or  four,  &c.,  crop-shift  is  to  the  farmer  or  the  gardener;  smd  as 
the  skilful  agriculturist  carefully  studies  the  extent  and  i^iiuatiou  of  hia 
farm;  his  capital  to  till,  stock,  and  crop  it;  the  nature  of  tb©  aoVV',  tbs 
manures,  and  the  markets  available,  before  he  deterraiuea  thia  on^^.v  ^  *■ 
skilful  teacher  should  similarly  consider  tbe  nnmbers  ia,  and  \\\Qi  ^^^^ 
gularity  of  theur,  attendance;  the  ^a  at  v?huh  the  pupi\»    ei[i\^^  **^*^ 
leave  school;  their  future  destinati^^  ♦  we  i^^^^^^*^^  ^^  ^iitio\  Vioutv^A   a, 
help  he  has  by  an  assistant,  or  by     '    -^  ot  i^W^^^^  momtor  \    \\\^i.t^^^ 
fiimlture»  and  fittings  of  the  ^Ai^  P*  JuA  ^^^^  *^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^\^ 
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before  he  determines  apon  the  Time^TaUe.  In  the  Appendix  (B)  will  be 
found  a  few  examples  of  simple  and  practical  Time  Tables  suitable 
for  schools  of  yarions  kinds;  the  teachers  are  referred  to  them  that, 
with  their  aid,  thej  may  be  able  to  modify  some  of  them  so  as  to  suit 
their  schools.  An  examination  of  the  TabukUed  Particulars  or  of 
the  Detailed  Notes,  regarding  the  schools,  will  show  how  extremely 
imperfect  is  the  classification  of  the  children  in  abnost  all  of  them.  It 
is  forgotten  that,  in  addition  to  a  style  of  reading  which  in  the  lower 
books  shall  possess  ease  and  flnency,  and  in  the  higher  some  degree  of 
expression,  the  classification  should  refer  to,  and  include,  as  a  baais^ 
not  only  the  complete  apprehension  of  the  subject -matter  of  each  Les80» 
Book,  but  also  a  proficiency  in  Grammar,  Geography,  Writing,  aad 
Arithmetic,  proportionate  to  the  rank  of  the  Reading  chiss. 

Method  of  Teaching, — ^The  Detailed  Notes  exhibit  the  charader 
of  each  school  under  this  important  head.     The  chief  want  of  skill  is 
shown  in  the  method  of  teaching  the  junior  chisses,  and  in  pi*esenting: 
the  first  elements  of  the  several  subjects  to  the  minds  of  the  children^ 
In  these,  and,  indeed,  in  most  respects,  the  trained  teachers  are  mach 
better  qualified  than  those  untramed;  in  all,  however,  there  is  great 
room  for  improvement     By  diligent  study  of  tl\e  subjects  to  be  taught, 
and   careful  preparation  beforehand  of  each  special  lesson,  by   close 
observation  of  the  causes  which  in  each  individual  child  impede  his 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  but  above  all,  by  abandoning  all  merely 
mechanical  or  rotUine  forms,  whether  of  instruction  or  of  examinatioii, 
the  teachers  will  gradually  come  in  contact  with  the  understanding  of 
thdr  pupils,  and  impart  to  them  not  only  knowledge  but  educatioiL. 
The  teaching  power  or  staff  is  quite  insufficient  in  the  great  majority  of 
the  schools;  a  recent  regulation  of  the  Commissioners  will,  however, 
help  to  remedy,  to  some  extent,  this  disadvantage,  by  granting  salary 
to  a  second,  or  assistant,  teacher,  when  the  average  daily  attendance 
amounts  to  76  pupils.     It  would,  in  addition,  be  most  desirable  that, 
in  every  school  of  40  children,  there  should  be  a  paid  monitor.     Those 
teachers  who  had  served  as  paid  monitors  or  as  assistants,  and  even 
those   who  had  merely  been  pupils,    in  National  Schools,  showed  a 
decided  superiority  in  skill,  method,  and  energy,  over  the  others;  and, 
apart  from  its  direct  and  immediate  utility,  this  affords  a  very  strong 
argument  for  increasing  considerably  the  number  of  the  paid  monitors. 

Teachers, — Salaries,  4"^. — The  food,  clothing,  domestic  comfort,  and 
social  position  which  the  limited  salaries  of  the  teachers  command, 
can  easily  be  imagined;  and  I  beg  to  assure  the  Commissioners, 
from  actual  personal  inspection  of  the  interior  and  exterior  of 
several  of  the  houses  or  cabins  in  which  the  teachers  reside, 
that  in  portions  of  Kerry  and  Cork  they  are  utterly  deficient  in 
the  decencies,  apart  from  the  comforts,  of  human  habitations.  If 
the  condition  of  the  teachers  has  been  improved  so  far  as  the  Board 
is  concerned,  it  has  gradually  become  worse  so  far  as  the  public  is 
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concerned;  and  in  no  class  in  the  community  has  the  awfutty  inemo- 
rable  period  since  1846,  fallen  more  heavily  than  on  the  National 
Teachers,  especially  those  in  the  distressed  districta  of  Monster  and 
'Connanght.  Where  education  is  most  neerled,  there  \tm  least  desired* 
■and  there  is  least  ability  to  pay  for  it;  and  heoce  from  the  difficulty  of 
indncing  ckssed  or  competent  teachers  to  accept,  or  such  as  are  already 
there  to  retain,  the  charge  of  unendowed  scbooH  the  managers  are 
compelled  to  appoint,  and  we  to  tolerate,  persons  as  teachers »  who  are 
eminently  unqualified  and  unsuited  for  such  an  oiHce.  Kambei-s  of  the 
best  of  our  teachers  have  obtained  situations  in  England,  many  ha^e 
emigrated  to  America,  and  want  of  means  alone  prevents  hnndreda  of 
'Others  from  doing  likewise.  Were  the  Commissioners  to  grant  £5,  as 
-a  sort  of  rate  in  aidj  to  each  school  having  no  local  endowment,  and  the  fees 
in  which  are  under  £3,  it  would  quickly  improve  the  means  of  ednca- 
•tion  in  the  poorer  districts,  and  enable  us  to  insist  on  higher  quali&ca* 
-tions  in  the  teachers,  and  improved  efficiency  in  the  schools.  I  am 
fully  aware  of  the  very  serious  objections  to  snch  a  measure,  and  of  the 
^nany  abuses  to  which  it  would  be  liable,  and  yet  ivithont  some  sncb 
-special  assistance,  both  in  books  and  in  salary,  little  improvement  can 
tbe  expected. 

Convent  Schools. — There  are  44  schools  in  my  circdt,  condiicte<l 
hj  the  Liadies  of  Convents,  and  five  others  aro  intended  to  be  erected  or 
^ened  shortly.     In  the  Appendix  (C)  will  be  found  the  names  of  the 
iseveral  schools,  the  counties  in  wMch  they  are  sitnated,  the  date  of  con- 
^exioQ  with  the  Board,  and  the  designation  of  the  religions  order  to 
which  each  community  belongs.     The  steadily  increasing  nnmber  of 
such  schools   from  year  to  year,    exhibits  in  the   strongest  manner 
the    confidence   of  the   Catholic   clergy   in    the   ample    opportunity 
afibrded  under  the  National  System  for  the  fallest  reUgtons  instruction; 
and  the  superior  advantages,  literary,  moial,  and  religions,  which  the 
pupils  in  those  schools  enjoy,  arise  solely  from  a  marked  snpenonty  in 
.the  zeal  and  qualifications  of  the  teachers,  and  not,  as  some  improperly 
suppose,  from  any  peculiar  or  modified  form  of  the  National  System, 
tspecially  framed  or  relaxed  for  those  institutions.     The  schools  are  open 
•to  all  who  choose  to  attend  them;  the  hom-s  for  religions  instnictlon  are 
notified  on  the  time  table,  or  ai'e  otherwise  advertised,  and  the  rules  of 
the  Board  on  the  score  of  avoiding,  directly  or  indirectly,  all  compuhion 
in  matters  of  religion  are  faithfully,  and,   as  1  believe,   comckidioushi 
observed.     To  any  one  who  understands  the  principles  and  legnlatioua 
•of  the  National  System,    it  must  be   cUar    that  It  is   o\>^t\  lo  a^ir 
manager  of  a  school,  no  matter  wj^j^^  hl&  ^^^^^^  ^^  render  t\wi  scho«>y  '^ 
•efficient  as  possible  in  afibrding  rvT^r)OTti^^^^'^  ^^^   impartwi^  "^^^^^^-^ 
instruction,  provided  always  th^*^*--^nml  ngftt  bfi  fully  a:a(iL^\Q^^*^ 
arespected.  f^  A^  ^ 

Last  year  I  visited  15  of  t^r.  ri^nV^i^^  l^atioi^a^  Sc\vociV^  ^  ^ 

Hhe  Tabulated  Particukra  and  r\    -1  C^^^^^^,  t^  e^E^ainAxvivW^svi^  ^l  * 
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these  wHi  be  foimd.  Of  the  6  sohooli  m  my  eiromt»  eosdoDted  by 
moake,  I  visited  fevr  in  1860 — KiUaraey,  Grett  George'&^street,  Ooifc, 
and  ^  Boath  Monasterj,  CoriE.  These  throe  ate  coniduoted  by  surnks 
of  the  Presentation  Order — the  fourth  scho^  ie  in  Galwaj,  aad  is  ti&rh 
ducted  by  the  Brothers  of  St  Patrick;  and  the  fifth*  or  the  only  cms 
iMt  visited  last  year,  is  thai  at  Ennistyiiofliy  eopdiisted  by  the  ChnitiiP 
Brothers. 

All  these  sdu^ls,  Male  and  Female,  an  effisctiag  incslcaliUde  |^9od; 
not  merely  so  far  as  they  impart  excellent  elementary  instrftctio&  to  the 
oUldrea,  but,  above  all,  m  the  moral  and  religions  edaofitioa  obtained 
in  them.  Of  the  9  Nationd  Schools  for  Females  in  the  City  of  Lime- 
rick, 8  of  them  are  taoght  by  Nuns;  of  the  four  m  6alway»  threo  ue 
tanght  by  Nnns;  the  three  in  Thnrles  are  taught  by  Knns;  end  in  the 
bfwonghs  of  Bundon,  Slnsale,  Mallow,  Yonghal*  Tralee,  aad  Oaahel* 
as  wett  as  m  13  other  large  towns,  the  only  National  Schools  for  GiHs 
are  under  their  management.  In  my  Report  for  1849,  on  the  £xsuBii- 
naUon  of  the  Female  Teachers,  I  gavesome  aceonnt  (^the  importanoe  of 
the  Oonvent  Schools,  in  traintog  np  soitable  teachers  from  wmigst  their 
p«pils;  I  now  beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  Detailed  Notes  for  a  report  OA  tbe 
eight  schools  in  Limerick.  These  schools  have  called  forth  the  wannost 
ealogiams,  not  only  from  Roman  Cathdtcs  who,  it  mi§iht  be  «i|>eeted, 
wonld  h^  favorably  on  them,  bnt  from  distmgnished  visitors  of  every 
persnasion,  and  the  Mowing  obeervatkm,  made  in  one  of  tiufir  B^ort 
Books  (Sexton-stroet)  by  his  Lordship,  the  Proteetaat  Biah<^  of  Lime- 
rick, shows  ^e  epinkm  entertamed  of  tfasm  1^  that  tnily  liberal  aad 
mMh-4«^)eeted  Prelate: — 

''Ihave  this  day  vinUd  this  s(Aoot,  and  have  great  pleasure  in  record-  * 
ing  my  complete  approbation^ 

"  The  order,  aUention,  cleanliness,  and  proficiency  of  the  children 
reflect  the  highest  credit  on  its  Manager  arid  Superintendents  ;  and  it 
cannot  fail  to  impart  thegrfiotest  advantage  to  the  community  at  largeJ" 

(Signed)  Wm.  Limebick. 

Jan.  18th,  1850. 

In  imth,  no  nght^inded  person  i^o  is  thorong^y  oonventnt  with 
the  mond  and  material  condition  of  the  poor  in  lai^  towns,  oan  fril 
to  be  stmck  with  the  deep  importaaoe  of  these  institutions;  and, 
contrasted  with  the  filth,  wretdiedness,  and  vioe,  that  too  genwally 
surronnd  them,  thdr  moral  verdure  appears  the  more  pratefiil  to 
the  eye  of  philanthropy,  from  the  dreary  deserts  through  which  it  mast 
be  approached. 

The  annual  graiit  of  saiaty  from  the  OommSssioiiers  to  ithe  XDowMnt 
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Schools  has  now  receWed  a  ftutiier  and  llber&I  augmeutatioii,  founded 
on  a.  sliding  scale  of  nnml>eis  m  a^orag^  mm^ancet  thus— 

For  ts^h  100  pupils  not  exceeding  300,    .  JE20     0     0 
„  „  from    300  to   500j     .      17  10     0 

„  „  exceeding    500,  .     15     0    0 

Under  this  scale  the  grant  to  a  school  with  m  antiQal  avp-age  &tt«iul- 
ance  of  400  pnpils  would  be  £77  10a,  and  witli  tJOO  pupils,  ^110 
per  annum.  This  additional  proof  of  the  estimatioa  in  which  tJie  Com- 
missioners hold  the  Convent  Schools  will,  I  tiave  no  doubt,  be  very  grate- 
fully received  by  the  Catholic  Clergy  and  laify* 

Workhouse  Schools. — During  the  past  )-ear  1  examined  the  Bchools 
in  connexion  with  the  Workhouses  in  Cork,  Kmsalc^  Mldleton,  Dingle, 
and  Limerick;  and  I  visited  those  at  Ennis  and  Kiflarncy,  mldly  with 
reference  to  the  working  of  their  Industrial  f  ^epartraenta,  1  regret  to 
state  that  I  fbundnone  of  them  in  an  efficient  caQdition. 

CORK  WORKHOUSfi. 

JBoj^'  Sd^oel^mSll  present  Area  mtirefyln^XiBckTiti  only  two 
taaeh(»B,  although  the  average  atteadance  ia  46B ;  one  tE^acber  was  utterly 
inoompetent;  the  other  not  fhlly  qnaliiied.  Both  bavQ  gince  left, 
8careely  any  instnution  going  on.    There  shonkl  he  four  or  five  tea^heri. 

CHrW  SchooLr-^6S  presentt  Area  fiir  too  sm ail.  A  t^iu^her, 
assisted  by  a  ward-mistress;  neither  qn  alt  lied.  Order  and  discipUue 
impossible;  children  packed  together.  There  should  bo  tbrce  or  four 
teaohera. 

Infants*  School^-i^2l0  present;  good  room;  teacbor  uot  quite  quali- 
fied, but  will  likely  become  a  good  teacher.  There  should  be  two  or  three 
teachers* 

HIN9ALE   WORKHOITSE. 

Boys*  School — 112  present;  room  a  little  too  uaglL  Teacher  iaex- 
perianeed  and  riot  quite  competent.  Average  atteudance  would  require 
two  teachers. 

KIDLBTON  WOBKHOrSE. 

Sqyi  School. — 284  present,   Room  quite  too  amalL     TeacWi  ^^^^^^^ 
and  attentive.     Much  pleased  with  the  coi^t^uct  of  the  boy  a  ;   ^^A.^  o^  r»^^' 
whple,  with  their  ai^wering.     Teacbfir*  be&uks  actiug  ^b    ^lAfe  ^ .  ^^1f 
maeter  to  300  boys,  is  aUo  mo^*^  -j^d  i^i  s«^^e  diurge  t>T    s^.t\  K^\^^  ^^ 
Workhouse,  where  they  '"•^aily       ^-  at  least  tbfce  t^ac^l^ei^  ^t%Bsi^ 
these  to  confine  themselves  to  vv^"^   ^  *^tvet\a\  du6cs. 
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DJNOLB  WORKHOUSE. 

Boys*  School — 149  present  Teacher  a  year  and  a-half  in  office; 
qnite  incompetent  No  school  for  three  weeks  before  my  visit ;  no  school- 
accounts  of  any  kind  kept  for  previous  five  months.  Teacher  is  also 
Master  of  the  Auxiliary  Workhouse;  at  least  two  teachers  required. 
Found  no  evidence  of  a  school. 

GirW  SchooL-^129  present  Teacher  Incompetent;  two  teachers 
necessary.  Keeping  school  over  a  year;  never  kept  any  account  of  the 
numbers,  &c,  in  attendance. 

LIMERICK  WORKHOUSE. 

Soyf*  School — 697  present;  area  insufficient  Head-teacher  skil- 
ful and  well  qualified;  his  two  assistants  declined  examination.  Seren 
teachers  required. 

Girhf  School — 413  present.  Head-teacher  qualified;  assistant  not* 
Four  teachers  requked. 

In  these  nine  schools  there  were  2,863  pupils  present,  or  an  average 
of  31 8  in  each  ;  and  there  were  1 3  teachers,  or  one  to  220  children.  Not 
one  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  Limerick,  was  properly  far- 
nished  with  the  simple  requirements  suited  to  a  school ;  generally  speak- 
ing, the  extent  of  accommodation  was  wholly  insufficient  for  the  num- 
bed in  attendance;  in  two  of  the  nine  schools  the  teacher  is  also  Master 
of  the  Auxiliary  House,  in  which  the  pupils  reside;  two  (Dingle)  had 
no  pretensions  to  any  sch6ol  or  any  organization;  and  in  two  others 
(Cork)  order  was  quite  impossible,  owing  to  want  of  room;  of  the  13 
teachers  three  were  trained  and  are  quidified;  three  might,  from  their 
inferior  attainments,  get  trial  as  assistants  in  a  subordinate  capacity, 
and  the  other  seven  are  quite  unfit,  in  scholarship  as  well  as  skill,  for 
the  charge  of  the  instruction  of  youth.  Each  teacher  had,  at  an  average, 
taken  on  the  highest  number  on  the  books  in  1860,  fully  323  pupils  in 
charge;  apd  in  one  instance  the  teacher  of  a  giiis'  school  has  had  as 
many  as  616  children  in  her  sole  charge  at  once,  although  she  is  60 
years  of  age;  spent  a  great  part  of  her  life  school-keeping,  then  turned 
to  commercial  business,  at  which  she  was  unsuccessful,  and,  owing,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  sympathy  felt  for  her  altered  position  and  circumstan- 
ces, she  was  appointed  to  her  present  situation. 

There  areupwardsof  100,000  children*  of  school  age  in  the  Workhouses, 
and,  evenif  society  restricted.the  treatment  and  training  of  these  within  the 
bounds  of  the  most  sordid  economy,  never  allowing  one  genial  feeling  of 
Christian  benevolence  to  disturb  the  balance-sheet  in  their  behalf  what 
an  awfully  important  problem  in  all  that  relates  to  the  future  moral  and 
social  well-being  of  Ireknd  is  their  education!    And  so  far  as  the  mate- 

•  It  appears  from  a  recent  Parliamentary  Return,  that  in  March,  1851,  there 
were  96,000  children,  from  7  to  15  years  of  age,  in  the  Irish  Workhouses,  and 
therefore,  including  those  fVom  5  years  of  age,  the  number  in  them  of  school 
age  considerably  exceeds  100,000. 
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rial  and  industrial  branch  of  the  proLlem  is  concpmi^d,  all  reeocpifae 
Us  immediate  necessity,  and  few  of  the  Bonrcid  of  Gnardian^  tit  at  liare 
not  already  entered  on  some  attempt  at  it^  3olntion.  Fafitis  of  greater  or 
less  extent  are  attached  to  the  majority,  aud  in  the  (^ses  where  there  b 
none,  the  grown  boys  are  very  generally  employed  fit  T&rions  aiinple 
trades  and  in  household  dnties.  Seven  yeara^  examiuatbn  and  care- 
fnl  observation  of  the  intellectual,  moral,  Religions,  iadnstrlal,  and  social 
aspects  of  numbers  of  the  Workhouses  la  tbe  foar  provinces  of  Ire- 
land, convince  me  that  to  effect  much  good  In  any  one  of  these  relations, 
the  young  should,  at  the  earliest  convetiieni  age^  ba  snatched  from  the 
demoralizing  influences  of  the  Union  Workhonae,  and  placed  iu  District 
Industrial  Schools,  to  be  specially  eatablished  for  tbeir  training  and 
instruction,  and  with  each  of  which  the  adjacent  grotip  of  Unions  would 
be  connected.  With  very  few  exceptions  tbe  present  state  of  the  iscbaols 
in  the  Workhouses  is  most  inefficient,  many  of  thetn  being  wholly  unde- 
serving of  the  name.  During  the  years  of  ncute  distress,  commencittg  in 
1845,  it  was  quite  impossible  to  prevent  disorgantzatiou  in  the  achoola^ 
and  many  of  them  were  altogether  suspended.  In  the  e0brt  to  relieve 
the  loud  demands  of  material  and  bodily  wants,  tbe  mental  and  moral 
were  of  necessity  overlooked.  The  following  are  the  cbtef  heads  nuder 
which  improvement  should  commence: — Suffkimt  Jioor-room,  at  the 
rate  of  at  least  six  (which  is  too  small)  square  feet  to  each  child — 
Healthful  Ventilation — Suitable  Fumilute ;  desks  (not  tables),  formn, 
black-boards  and  presses — Adequate  s^tppltf  af  bookit,  stationery^  and 
school  requi^tes — Siifficient  staff  of  qimlijied  teachers,  at  the  rate  of  a£ 
least  one  to  every  80  children  in  actual  average  attendance ;  and  none 
except  a  trained  teacher  to  be  eligible  for  the  bead  teacbership  of  any 
school,  boys',  girls',  or  infants' — Fair  salaries  to  the  teaciierg ;  those  at 
present  given  to  the  majority  of  them  are  inadequate  remnneration  for 
any  qualified  person;  the  teachers  are  generally  but  imperfectly  qnalified, 
13  teachers  whose  schools  I  visited  being  incompetent — Comfortable 
board  and  residence — the  rations  allowed  are  rather  nosnitable  fare  for 
one  in  the  moral  position  and  possessing  the  attainnients  required  of  a 
teacher — and  Restriction  of  their  duties  to  tfiose  connected  tvith  the 
children^  otherwise  both  their  proper  dniiesf  aa  well  as  those  others 
imposed  on  them,  will  be  very  badly  performed. 

!rhe  sooner  a  comprehensive  system  of  training  and  edn cation  for  the 
Workhouse  youth  is  introduced,  and  put  in  operation,  the  sooner  will 
taxation  be  permanently  diminished;  ^  every  one  mnat  observe,  that 
not  only  on  a  comparison  of  nations  "^^  I'he  same  continent^  or  of  divi- 
sions in  the  same  empire,  but  eveix  to  the  provinces  of  this  smaW  vaV**^^ 
*'  •  "       s  111  the  direct  rsitio  otV^^^^ 


we  find  material  prosperity  aucl  i»p\f-reViancfe 


¥«" 


r^  Luw  v^ws* '      —  ^-  ^1^ 

?**^Je  WiCi^^^  ^Q  not  Yi^oVd^  Kix  ^V^ 
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only  with  greatly  dimhiisked  fbree,  in  the  ease  of  labeor,  as  a  mesaiB  ef 
trailing  up  the  children  bo  as  to  fit  them  for  eanUng  their  bread  here- 
after. Notwithstaoding  the  heartbnminge  of  the  OTer-taxed  rale-payer, 
and  the  general  discontent  on  the  paft  <^  those  who  consume,  as  well  as 
of  those  who  contribute  to  the  enormoOB  expense  of  upwards  of 
£1,250,000  per  annmn,  we  mi^ht  so  judidoosly  use  the  pt^esent  oppor- 
tunity as  to  oonrert  a. portion  of  this  into  a  iinkmg  Jund^  which 
would  permanently  diminish  the  burdens  of  the  one,  and  elevate  the 
condition  of  the  other.  Impart  a  sound,  phdn,  elementary  education 
to  the  young;  train  them  from  the  eariiest  age  in preustioai  and  patient 
habits  of  humble  industry,  suited  to  their  strength )  kindly  and  firmly 
impress  upon  them  thehr  relation  to  sodety,  and  the  mom  obligation 
they  are  under  to  nse  erery  reasonable  eflbrt  to  honorably  "eat  braad in 
the  sweat  of  their  face  ;"  never  leadhig  them  to  think  that  poverty  is  a 
crime,  they  should  learn  that  it  is  a  misfortune,  or  an  evil^  and  one 
which  it  will  be  greatly  within  thehr  own  power  to  mitigate  or  remove  ; 
trained  thus  mentally,  industrially,  and  m<mlly,  and  ample  provision 
being  made  for  their  religions  instructioQ,  can  any  one  doubt  that 
twenty  years,  which  is  a  short  period  in  the  lUe  of  a  man,  and 
scarcely  worth  notice  in  the  hbtory  of  a  nation,  would  send  out  such 
a  number  of  trained  and  hitelligent  young  people,  as  must  sensibly 
influence  the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes,  the  amount  of  taxation, 
and  the  productive  powers  of  the  entb«  country  ? 

Prison  Schools. — The  only  Prison  Schools  hi  Ireland  connected  with 
the  National  Board,  are  five,  and  all  of  these  are  in  my  drcuit;  those  hi 
Galway  County  Prison,  Galway  Town  Prison,  Ennis  County  Prison,  and 
two  in  Cork  County  Prison.  I  visited  all  of  these;  the  first  two  hi 
November,  1848,  and  the  other  three  last  year*  There  was  no  school 
kept  in  either  of  the  first  two  when  I  visited,  owing  to  the  over-crowded 
state  of  the  prisons;  they  never  had  any  regular  teachers,  a  turnkey, 
who  was  quite  incompetent,  taking  the  duty  in  each  of  tiiem.  In 
the  County  Prison  there  were  87  under  sentence  of  transporta^on,  60  of 
whom  were  for  sheep  and  cow  stealing.  The  prison  was  built 
to  accommodate  1  lO,  but  the  numbers  in  it  sometimes  amounted  to 
1,000  persons.  I  went  through  the  entire  of  the  prisoners  with  the 
(Governor,  and,  aided  by  an  interpreter  (as  numbers  spoke  no  English), 
made  notes  of  the  extent  of  education  and  intelligence  of  most  of  (he 
convicts.  There  were  11  of  those  xmder  sentence  of  tnmsportation,  only 
one  of  whom  was  over  15,  and  some  were  not  over  12,  years  of  age, 
Not  one  of  these  could  read,  scarcely  one  of  them  had  ever  been  within 
a  school;  not  one  of  them  knew  the  elements  of  religious  knowledge, 
and  several  stated  they  were  '*  glad  to  be  transported,^'  aldiou^  they 
had  no  idea  of  where  they  were  going;  fk^^  of  tiiem  stole  sheepi  one  a 
cow,  one  meal,  one  clothes,  one  money,  and  two  were  i^ck-pockets.  The 
ignorance  and  want  of  intdTigence  of  the  female  prisoners  was  painfhl  to 
witness;  four  of  them  tdd  me  they  stole  dothes  pubUcfy^  In  order  to  get 
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into  prisooy  that  Wey  pugbt  bo  supported,  ^o  acuto  w&b  tbeii^  hunger  and 
SH^eriog,  Of  22  convicts  froi^  tba  towii  prison,  1 5  were  undar  20  yeaia 
of  age;  tmd  (if  tb^  entire  ^^ber,  2  eouU  read  aad  ^rito,  and  4  couU 
read  onljr,  ih^  remwix^g  )6  bmg  quite  ignorant,  Tw^ntj-one  of  tbe  22 
caae^  were  for  sbeep-stealing  an()  lil^e  ofle^ces ;  three  of  them  were  women 
who  re^[ue$Ud  the  Judge  to  tramport  thetu*'^  in  I^qdIs  Vrmn  there  h 
a  special  tcaQber,  bat,  owing  to  tbe  overcrowdod  state  of  the  boiyei 
school  was  suspended  for  the  four  montha  pr^vlons  to  my  vmt,  and^ 
during  this  period  be  was  employed  as  a  tqrnlu^yi  The  gaol  was  bnilt 
to  accomiBod^te  115,  bat  there  were  tb^ii  ink,  and  in  an  Auxiliary  Priion 
fitted  up  in  the  town,  540  persons.  I  examined  25  of  the  youngei-  of 
the  92  female  prisoners  in  the  presence  of  the  Matron  and  of  the 
GoYemor,  and  not  one  of  them  could  read  correctly  a  single  seotence  In 
the  Second  Book  of  liessons.  One  of  the  two  schools  supposed  to  be 
li^ptt  in  the  Cork  County  Prison  (that  at  th^^  female  Bide),  ba3  not  been 
in  operation  for  year^  The  other  is  taogbt  Cor  a  few  bo ura  a  day  in 
the  prison  chapel  by  one  of  the  turnkey  a ;  be  has  no  pretensions  to  any 
qualification  for  the  office,  beyond  being  able  t«  read  and  write.  Out 
of  1,058  prisoners  on  the  day  of  my  vbit,  2S  only  were  on  the  school 
list  The  Petiuled  Notes  on  this  school  give  several  particulars  con- 
nected with  ity  and  to  which  I  beg  to  refbr*  The  mdnatrial  department 
In  the  Cork  County  Gapl  is  admirably  managed. 

I  have  also  visited  for  each  of  the  past  tbnr  years  the  Convict  Depot 
at  Spike  Island,  in  the  Cove  of  Cork,  and  at  which  a  large  eebool 
la  kept  It  is  not  connected  with  the  !tiationa1  ijoard.  The  Governor 
is  very  earnest  and  imxions  in  the  cause  of  edncatloa. 

Although  conclusions  deduct  from  statistical  return  a  uonnecied  with 
crime  and  education  in  Iraknd,  for  the  past  year^,  shontd  be  received 
with  great  caution,  owing  to  the  entke  social  derangement  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  country,  po  one  who  visits  and  exatnines  the  (t^oIs  and 
vVorkhouses  can  have  auy  doubt  of  the  immediate  coiincxion  between 
ignorance  and  crime.   To  the  young,  to  send  tliem  for  a  month  to  Gaol, 
or  to  the  House  of  Correction,  as  these  are  at  presto  nt  circuis&tanced,  is 
to  send  them  to  a  tnuning  school  to  rapidlj  fit  them  for  the  convict 
ship,  or  for  worse.     An  examination  of  tbe  re-committaU^  and  of  the 
ages  of  the  parties^  wiU  prove  this  point ;  and  in  Ed  gland  it  appears 
that  while  those  from  15  to  20  y^ars  of  age  form  only  one-tenth,  of  the 
populatioxi,  they  form  one-fowOh  of  the  criminals  on  tho  ('blendar,  or, 
two-and-a-half  times  what  might  be   expected   from    their    mitn\>eT. 
AVould  it  not  be  %  wise  economy,  as  well  as  Chrl&iian  beuvivoVtice,  ^^ 
ti-y  what  might  be  done  towards  the  eatabVisbment  of  efEci^at  fttX^oo^^  ^^ 
the  several  prisons,  with  a  view  to  pravtnt  as  well  lu  chetik  i\i^  %^^^ 
of  crime?  ^ 

A.    *^ 

♦  The  convicts  in  both  cotmty  ,„vm  F^floi^s  iJ^ere    |£\ikjl  %<>  ^^^^^•^^^ 

iSiem  owing  to  thair  Mowded  stau  \d^  V-tim^'^^^^  ^*^'  Tiwi^tr  \i^^^>5^ 
Ht  the  fevwr  ^  mor^ity  w!M^hT^  ^    t  fr^*^^vu*J5i4*^ni%fe«*f4'i 
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Peligums  Instruction, — In  nearly  all  the  schools  the  teachers  give 
religions  instruction  daily,  and  also  Saturday  is,  in  addition,  generally 
devoted  to  that  purpose.  The  last  half-hour  is  spent  in  catechetical 
or  other  instruction,  and  in  the  greater  number  the  school  is  closed  with 
prayer.  Such  of  the  Managers  and  Clergymen  as  I  met  with  during 
the  year  assured  me  of  theur  entire  approval  of  the  rules  on  this  pomt; 
nor  do  I  recollect  having  had  to  notice  in  any  of  my  reports  to  the 
Commissioners,  on  the  schools  visited,  a  single  violation  of  the  regu- 
lations. The  moral  conduct  and  general  demeanour  of  the  children 
were  very  gratifying;  and  in  most  cases,  especially  m  the  better 
schools,  they  evinced  a  deep  interest  in  the  examination,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  of  their  own  answering. 

Unfavorable  m  many  respects  as  this  report  undoubtedly  seems,  it 
will  appear  to  those  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  country  to 
which  it  refers  as  not  more  so  than  might  reasonably  be  expected.  De- 
pendent  in  a  great  degree  for  support  on  local  bounty,  whether  as  to  the 
salary  of  the  teacher,  the  maintenance  of  the  premises  and  furniture,  and 
the  supply  of  books  and  stationery,  the  National  Schools  have  severely 
felt  the  six  years  of  unparalleled  distress  through  which  the  greater  part 
of  Ireland  has  passed;  and  having  been  engag^  lunce  1846  through  the 
large  district,  the  sea-board  of  which  extends  from  Wesport  to  Water- 
ford,  and  which,  amongst  others,  includes  the  wretched  Unions  of  Clif* 
den,  Onghterard,  Ennistymon,  Scariff,  Eihnsh,  Tralee,  Dmgle,  Caher- 
civeen,  Skull,  and  Skibbereen,  I  am  almost  surprised  that  die  schools 
should  have  outlived,  in  number,  and  efficiency,  that  awful  period; 
From  1832  to  1840  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  schools  went  oa 
steadily  increasing  at  the  rate  of  20,000  per  year,  from  1840  up  to* 
1 846,  the  first  year  of  the  potato  failure,  the  annual  average  increase 
rose  to  40,000;  in  1845  the  increase  slightly  fell  to  37,000,  thus< 
showing  the  first  symptom  of  decline;  and  in  1846  it  fell  to  24,000; 
the  ever-memorable  1847  not  only  showed  no  mcrease  but  a  decrease  of 
64,000,  thus  placing  the  number  of  pupils  about  the  same  as  it  was 
three  years  before.  In  my  Report  on  the  Exammation  and  Classifica- 
tion  of  the  Teachers  for  1848,  and  which  was  written  m  entire  ignorance 
of  the  returns  of  the  number  of  pupils  on  the  School-Rolls  for  that  year,. 
I  adverted  to  the  influence,  past  and  future,  of  the  distribution  in  the- 
schools  of  the  food  granted  by  the  British  Relief  Association;  and  I 
regret  that  the  opinions  then  expressed,  have  been  but  too  fully  verified. 
W^iilst  the  attendance  of  pupils  e^reased  64,000  in  1847,  in  the  next 
year  it  rose,  solely  from  the  alms  distributed,  106,000,  being  an  increase 
of  twenty-five  per  cent  in  a  single  year.  The  following  year,  how- 
ever, dispersed  27,000  of  these,  as  soon  as  the  distribution  of  relief 
was  withdrawn;  and  I  feel  satisfied  that  the  decrease  would  have 
been  many  times  greater  had  not  thousands  of  the  redpients  of  the 
bounty  of  the  British  Assodation  entered  the  Workhouses  when  it  ceased^ 
and  thus,  again  got  on  the  Roll  of  National  Schools.    I  have  entered 
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into  these  details  with  a  view  to  show  how  faithfully  the  social  pros- 
perity or  depres^on  of  the  conntrj  may  ha  read  in  oor  Statistical 
Tables,  and  in  order  to  saggest  the  causes  of  the  uufuiYorablfj  picture 
of  the  schools,  as  shown  tfajrongh  my  neportt 

.  Those  years  of  trial  and  suffering  have  proved,  m  many  reBpcctfi,  how 
"  sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity."  To  entitle  the  poor  to  temporary 
relief^  several  new  schools  were  established,  where  none  had  e^'er  before 
been,  and  although  some  of  these  ceased  with  the  cause  which  had  called 
them  into  existence,  in  numerous  cases  the  Managei's  have  cod  tinned 
many  others  that  are  now  doing  some  permauent  good  in  iliese  locaiiticB. 
In  very  many  instances  schools  of  a  special  character  were  opened,  aud 
of  which  it  was  stated  that  a  prominent  object  of  the  fouadera  was 
to  induce  a  change  in  the  religious  persuasion  of  the  great  majonty  of 
the  pupils;  to  counteract  these,  other  schools  were  established  in  their 
vicinity,  and  in  the  many  and  bitter  contentions  to  which  siknh  occasions 
gave  rise,  there  was  always  one  spot  free  trom  strife — tliere  was  always 
one  roof  under  which  no  one  dared  to  interfere  with  con^ience  and 
parental  right — that  one  in  each  locality  was  the  National  School 

Let  us  hope  that  Parliament,  by  a  more  generous  grant,  will  en  able 
the  Commissioners  to  put  the  Schools  ou  an  efficient  footing,  as  with 
the  present  appliances  and  means  they  cannot  be  properly  conducted. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  (Jen  tie  men. 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 
Jambs  W.  Kavanagh,  Head  (nspector. 
The  Secretariesy  Education  Office*  Jwie^  1851. 


NOTE  A. 
Bt  a  recent  regulation  of  the  Commission  era,  each  schootj  wHh  an  average 
daily  attendance  of  75  pupils,  will  be  entitlLd  to  a  grant  of  Salary  for  an  A^ 
sistant  Teacher;  and,  as  a  very  large  number  of  the  Schools  u-tll  either  come 
under  this  rule,  or  will  have  a  Paid  Monitor*  I  wilJ  a&sume  tlmt  the  Ti'Hf'her  lA 
assisted  by  one  or  other  in  each  school.  Inan}  »  cvihn  an  Iririiint>i'  SeUuol,  nil  ^he 
pupils  should  receive  lessons  on  number.  If  thcro  in  no  bt.*iid -tabic  (and  any 
ingenious  teacher  would  be  able  to  construct  oti^),  thtTi;  GhDuttli  be  a  boi  to  con- 
tain marbles,  shells,  pebbles,  or  any  such  covri^r5.  Thprt?  abould  abo  he  ^t^w 
black-boards  (one,  however,  will  suffice  so  fnr  nK  thi'se  hints  are  n^ncernQd), 
a  supply  of  chalk,  and  a  sufficiency  of  slater  (btniill  uiic?;),  and  pencils. 

The  pupils,  if  over  40,  should  be  formed   into  t^vo  Divisions,   Jutiior  and 
Senior.  The  Master  and  Assistant,  whether  tlie  iMtiT  be  ufttrnd  teacher,  paiAoT 
unpaid  monitor,  to  have  charge  of  each  division  ahtrnalely.      If  there  ate  four 
classes  in  the  school,  two  of  themvrill  form  each  division  ;  but,  if  ihere  wite  oti^-i 
three,  then  the  children  in  the  First  and  Second  Book-:  vokM  form  ^'^^^  J^!^!^^* 
and  those  in  Sequel  and  Third  Book,  the  Se^^*"^  Division.    GeneraW^  f.^^***"'^' 
the  Junior  Division  would  be  engag^^      ^  ^t&^\ti\ng\ea*on  on 
Senior  would  be  engaged  at  a  writini*     ^^       ^  ©tho:  sedtntaTy , 


\\\«i 


on  the  ftcM.>Vv^'\A^^^^^, 
le&sou  \tv  i^<^  *^^  ,0^*^^ 


The  proficiency  in  Arithmetic  of  ^i*  ^^fiO*P  ^  x>*i^\siQn  would  not  ^^^^xi^\>*f' 
the  Compound  Rules;  the  Seoiot  ^  Jo^^^v  t\^  \wa\i*Aeftd®&s  in  \.Ufe^^<t 
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in  Rdductiott*  «Ad  ectaod  thoiM  through  Proportldn  and  thv  f vbMqtieat  bnnolMft 
of  Arithmetic. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  emoh  rule  should,  if  possible,  be  fVom  8  to  about  16, 
according  to  the  proficiency  of  the  scholars  and  the  difficulty  of  the  subject. 
Slates  only  should  be  used  Ih  the  exercises  th  Arithmetic ;  the  forms  of  bills  of 
parcels  and  of  bills  of  exchange  being  the  only  portions  of  the  subject  (and  even 
they  belong  rather  to  book-keeping)  which  it  might  be  dedrable  to  trahifer  to 
paper.     All  the  pupils  learning  Arithmetic  shoidd  hate  at  least  one  lesson 
in  the  day,  from  half  an  hour  in  the  lower,  to  three  quarters  in  the  higher 
classes.     At  the  appointed  hour,  those  in  the  same  rule  should  form  in  a  semi- 
circle at  the  place  assigned  to  them,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid 
of  a  monitor  or  two  to  superintend  some  of  the  classes,  under  the  directioti  of 
the  teacher  or  assistant  who  may  be  in  charge  of  the  Ditision.     When  there  it 
not  a  black-board  for  each  circle,  its  place  shonld  bo  supplied  by  a  slate  sus- 
pended from  a  nail  by  a  string.     As  many  as  20  of  the  very  yonng  children 
might  be  employed  counting  on  the  bead-table,  or  with  marbles,  pebbles,  books, 
shells,  &c.,  and  entering,  in  turn,  on  the  class-slate  the  amount :  thus  acquiring 
correct  ideas  of  limited  numbers  suited  to  their  capacity,  as  well  as  the  practice 
of  their  Notation.     Finding  any  page  of  a  book  put  into  their  hands,  or  reading 
any  easy  number  written  on  the  sUte,  will  Ibnn  useAtl  exereises  in  Numeration, 
and,  as  they  are  found  to  adrancei  slatet  may  be  given  them»  and  aimpltt 
exercises  in  Notation  and  Addition  dictattd  to  them.     From  the  continued  use 
of  objects  they  may  be  made  to  form  Addition,  and  even  Subtraction  Table ^ 
by  adding  or  subtracting  one,  two,  three,  or  more  at  a  time ;  when,  at  last 
they  will  be  able  to  abstract  from  the  objects,  and  obtain  a  clear,  separate  idea 
of  number,  or  quantity,  only.     Until,  by  frequent  repetition  and  decimal  com- 
bination,  they  have  acquired  accurate  notions  of  the  magnitude  of  the  lower 
groups,  as  tens  and  hundreds,  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  present  any  greater 
number  for  their  contemplation.     Much  confusion  and  indistinctness  arise  from 
neglect  on  this  point,  and  when,  as  Humboldt  says,  **  We  [adults]  find  th« 
oppressive  power  of   [larj;e]  numbers  exceeditig  what  our  conceptions  can 
grasp,"  how  careful  should  we  be  to  present  them  in  small  amount  to  the 
tender  intellect,  to  which  the  very  simplest  process  of  abstraction  must  be  a 
great  mental  effort.     The  earlier  exercises,  not  only  in  Notation,  but  also  in 
Addition,   Subtraction,  &c.,  should  not  exceed  three  or  four  places  of  figures* 
and,  apart  from  the  capability  of  forming  adequate  ideas  of  such  numbers, 
every  particular  case  which  could  arise  in  these  processes  may  therein  be  set 
forth ;  and,  from  the  greater  rapidity,  and  probability  of  accuracy,  with  which 
they  can  be  solved,  the  pupil  will  be  kept  in  better  heart  and  spirits  to  enter  on 
them  anew. 

I  have  thus  given  these  few  hints  to  guide  the  teachers  in  the  introduction  and 
organization  of  elementary  Arithmetic  in  their  schools,  no  attempt  baring  here- 
tofore been  made  to  supply  this  want.  These,  with  the  following  **  Directions 
to  the  Teacher,^'  taken  from  the  Treatise  on  Arithmetic,  published  by  me  when 
Head  Master  of  the  Male  Model  Schools,  Marlborough-street,  and  a  New 
Edition  of  which  has  just  been  issued,  will  be  found  to  form  ^practical  outline 
to  guide  the  Teacher  through  every  stage  of  this  highly  important  branch. 
These  hints  or  directions  occur  in  the  Treatise  at  the  ends  of  the  rules  to 
wliich  they  respectively  refer  :•«— 

TO  TBI  TSACBI&. 

KiAation  and  Numeration, 

**  SimtUtafteousty  and  In  classes  is  the  best  possible  method  of  teaching  arlth- 
mHic.  The  ptipOs  standing  in  A  line  Of  circl^  ih  uniform  portions,  each  pro- 
vided ivith  a  slate  and  pencil,  address  a  few  t^ords  to  the  cla^,  giving  the 
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BfeMttafj  difMtbos  hnd  Oplaiiilioiit  bf  the  tierdM  to  b«  toWcd.  DIetatt 
«  nombcr  ti»  tba  cIam  ib  a  clMr  ftiid  ^ttitioct  t^n»  of  Voictk^et  all  at  the  order 
*  show  datety'  takmg  oare  to  alldw  euffident  time  for  the  porfbrmanoo  of  the 
markt  tmA  round  their  elates  for  inspection  i  then  bating  gone  quiohly  round 
the  wholes  draw  a  pendl  mark  through  any  errors*  give  the  order  '  return 
vlates*'  and  if  netieSsarj  r^dietate  the  same  exerciser  to  allow  it  to  be  doneeorrebtly* 
Let  no  labour  be  thought  to6  gfeat  in  impressing  first  principles  on  the  mitid 
of  the  pupU— all  hifl  future  progress  will  depend  On  the  elearnese  and  aecuTac^ 
of  the  ideas  noi^  given  him.  If  the  dass  do  not  know  Numeration  Tab1e>  let  it 
be  said  ovbr  and  over  by  them  togstherp  Utatil  it  is  thoroughly  knotm.  With 
regard  to  tha  past  add  future  esercisea  contained  m  this  work,  the  author  has 
no  doubt  that  a  judieioui  teacher  may  be  able  to  intersperse  them«  with  others  dic- 
tated by  himself,  so  as  to  render  them  mbre  gradu&Ily  progreasire  in  diffieulty. 
The  earliest  and  best  exercises  in  Numeration  are  those  simple  oontriyances  of 
efficient  teachers^-^nding  any  page  of  a  book,  ooimting  boys,  marbles,  quills, 
books»  ftOk  I  it  is  otol)r  through  the  nahlral  medium  bf  ^cts  that  any  child  can 
arrivo  at  clear  conaeptions  of  number,  abltraet,  and  eonerete. 

AddUkm. 

If  you  haye  got  a  large  slate  or  a  black-board,  assemble  your  class  about  to 
commence  Addition  round  it — put  down  an  exercise  on  it,  teach  the  class  to 
solve  it  simttUaneomfg/,  and  then  show  the  principle  on  which  the  process 
depends — speak  so  as  to  be  understood  by  the  class^  and  see  that  no  one  goes 
away  uninstructed.  Exercise  your  pupils  a  few  minutes  each  day  before  tncy 
proceed  to  solve  the  questions  in  this,  or  whatever  rule  they  are  in,  orally — 
thus,  5  and  6  are— if  they  fail  to  answer,  put  it  thus,  5  and  5  and  I  make— 1 1 
and  8  are — or  1 1  and  4  and  4,  &c.-»what  do  I  put  down  for  20,  fot  9,  for  36, 
^c.— what  if  the  last  plaee  to  the  left,  &c.  ?  ^ut  interesting  questions  to 
them,  particularly  if  young — teach  the  junior  classes  oftener  than  the 
senior;  the  former,  like  tender  plants,  need  most  care— frequently  give 
them  questions  similar  to  Nos.  15  and  21 — you  need  ascertain  if  the  first 
result  only  b  correct,  as  twice,  three  times,  &c.,  will  give  the  others — 
when  the  class  is  able  to  practise  by  themselves,  dictate  questions  similar 
to  23.  Tou  can  thus  show  the  conciseness  and  utility  of  Multiplication* 
The  questions  should  be  dictated  to  them>  they  thus  form  excellent  ex- 
ercises in  notation.  The  chief  sources  of  error  in  Addition  are  indistinct- 
ness in  writing  the  figures,  and  carelessness  in  placing  them  in  exact  ver- 
tical lines ;  if  these  be  attended  to,  and  a  moderate  degree  of  care  and 
attention  be  bestowed  on  the  work,  proofs  will  be  unnecessary,  as  the  ordinary 
proofii  afibrd  a  presumption,  but  not  a  certaintv  of  its  accuracy.  Moreover,  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  it  is  preferable  to  guard  against  errors  in  the  beginning, 
than  to  endeavour  to  detect  them  after  they  have  been  committed. 

JMutHplication, 

Ton  must  have  had  no  difiSculty,  from  the  suggestions  thrown  out  at  the  in- 
trt>duction  of  this  ruki  in  making  your  pupils  understand  that  Multiplication  Is 
an  Abridged  Ibrm  of  Addition^  under  particular  circumstances.     Make  youx 
pupils  pOTfectly   familiar  with  the  iwtQtion  introduced  ^    give  them  sepaxax* 
exercises,  exempUiying  the  use  of  + ,   x  *    -f  C  )»  ^^'      '^^^*  **   ^\? 

written  language,  the   short-hand^  'm  f^ct,  of  Msihematios.       If   -jou  ^^^^ 
pains  to  make  them  understand  it,  ^  L-oW^^^R®  ^^  Algebra  wiW  YitYeali^^    ^.^ 

as  mai&jf 
wMifcH'  ^*^   wu^  the  exer<a»e%-. 


**'  ^  Vnowledge  of  Algebra  wi\V  ^'^^^^^^ 
nsal|  acqubred.      With    this  viei^^    ^'*      ftuihotj  following    tUe    vxsssi^^ 


I>e  Morgan  ind  others  bringf  ii^    ,  ^^^AfitM^*  ^^"1 
m  we  tt^ceiwry  in  e(Kh  rule,   ^^l^H^  d5  ^^  ^ 
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continue  to  exercise  them  on  notation,  &c.  Let  the  Contracted  Table 
be  learned^  all  repeating  it  simultaneously :  if  this  is  done  a  few  minutes  each 
day  before  they  commence  working  the  questions,  a  sufSdent  knowledge  of  the 
Table  will  soon  be  had.  The  sources  of  error  in  Multiplication  are 
ignorance  of  the  Table^  inattention  in  placing  the  figures  of  the  fiu^tors  and 
product  in  the  proper  vertical  columns,  and  assigning  a  significant  yalue  to  0« 
The  best  remedy  for  the  last  is,  to  make  the  learner  occasionally  use  dots 
(.  .)  instead  of  ciphers;  it  frequently  occurs  than  a  pupil  says  nought  time 
6«'are  6,  &c., — ^he  will  not  say  dot  times.  If  the  preceding  suggestions 
are  carefully  attended  to»  proofs  will  be  superseded ;  as  a  method  of  proof, 
perhaps  the  last  given,  6y  doubling  the  factors,  is  the  best.  Exercise  60,  furnishes 
auotber  excellent  method  of  proof.  Thus,  to  one  pupil  propose  512  x  TIQ* 
to  another  5i2«,  to  a  third  718>,  and  to  a  fourth  [512  +  7I8]« ;  the  sum  of 
the  first  product  doubled,  and  of  the  next  two,  should  be  equal  to  the 
last.  Attend  to  the  articles  on  factors  and  Involution^  the  latter  forming  an 
excellent  exercise  on  Multiplication  :  also  see  that  art.  41  is  well  understood. 
Frequently  interrogate  thus— By  what  operation  do  we  obtain  a  product  f 
When  we  repeatedly  multiply  a  number  by  itself^  what  is  the  operation  called? 
What  is  the  use  of  the  vinculum?  Another  name  for  the  factors  ?  Separate 
names  ?  By  what  process  do  we  obtain  a  sum  T  What  is  the  second  power 
of  a  number  sometimes  improperly  called  ?  What  power  of  a  number  is  the 
root?  Who  composed  the  Table  ?  Account  for  the  Contracted  Table ?  Who 
first  used  the  .sign  x  ?  Why  are  factors  so  called?  What  does  the  index 
indicate?  What  is  a  composite  number  ?  Do  you  think  might  we  commence 
multiplication  at  the  lefl-hand  side  ?  See  that  the  pupil's  answers  are  the  re- 
sult of  reflection  and  not  of  mere  memory.  Arithmetic,  if  judiciously  taught 
in  this  way^  with  a  constant  reference  to  the  principles  on  which  its  rules  are 
founded,  will  contribute,  more  than  any  other  department  of  early  education, 
to  the  vigour  and  acuteness  of  the  powers  of  the  understanding,  and  will  give  a 
tendency  to  order  and  method  which  will  be  of  the  most  essential  importance 
in  every  mental  operation. 

Subtraction' 
Subtraction  presents  few  difficulties  to  either  pupil  or  teacher,  as,  if  Addition 
is  well  known.  Subtraction  is  almost  imperceptibly  acquired.  It  presents 
a  greater  field  for  the  reasoning  faculties  than  either  of  the  preceding 
rules.  The  method  of  Subtraction  by  the  arithmetical  comjtlement  will 
be  found  novels  and,  at  the  same  time,  simple  and  concise.  The  entire  of  the 
matter  under  art.  4*7  U  worthy  of  attention,  as  tending  to  economize  the  time  of 
the  teacher,  and  exercise  the  ingenuity,  and  awaken  the  curiosity  of  the  student. 
You  will  perceive  how  insensibly  the  pupil  may  be  led  into  the  manage* 
ment  of  simple  numerical  equations.  Continue  to  teach  in  classes,  to  dictate 
the  questions,  elicit  the  reasoning  faculties,  and  stimulate  the  pupils  who 
are  backward.  Occasionally  put  such  questions  as  these — by  what  process  do 
we  obtain  a  total  ?  a  remainder  ?  a  product  ?  How  do  you  prove  Multi- 
plication— Addition -^Subtraction?  What  do  you  mean  byCO,-|-,[],  x, 
— ,  &c.  ?  How  do  you  account  for  the  Contracted  Table?  What  is  the 
arithmetical  complement  of  a  number  ?  How  obtained  ?  What  is  Involution  ? 
Is  Subtraction  a  modified  form  of  Multiplication?  Do  you  understand  art, 
41?  Why  is  the  excess  so  called?  What  is  a  sub-multiple?  Give  me 
aliquot  parts  of  24?  What  do  we  call  the  result  of  an  Addition  ?  Define 
Subtraction?  Who  introduced  the  sign— •?  Whether  is  oj  a  sign  of  quantity 
or  of  operation?  What  effect  on  its  value  has  the  removal  of  a  digit  a 
place  to  the  lefl?  When  we  borrow  ten  above,  why  add  1,  not  ten,  to 
the  next  left  digit  below  ?     Why  add  below,  not  subtract  above  ?     Thus  let 
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every  step  of  the  pupil's  progress  be  well  defined^  and  msrufe&tl;  marking 
the  accession  of»  not  only  information,  but  education  i  for^  rocoUcet  that 
it  is  impossible  to  ir^orm  without  educating,  which,  i\\  th^  real  as  well  as 
literal  sense,  means — to  lead,  or  draw  out,  the  mind. 

Dixnsifyiu 

The  traditionary  doggrel  rhyme,  in  which  the  diffi^^utty  of  Division  ia 
pictured,  is  most  sincerely  chorused  by  every  pupil.  If  tJiis  rule  ia  Judiciously 
taught,  and  \V6  principlet  slowly  and  steadily  inculcated  and  applied,  it  cjui  pos-p 
sibly  present  no  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  pupiU  hut  if  his  advancemeut 
is  mea&ured  by  the  general  criterion,  the  quantity  of  p^ipcr  or  slate  covered 
with  figures,  to  the  total  disregard  of  the  reaton  of  tiie  various  operdtion«, 
disgust  will  be  the  inevitable  consequence ;  he  is  occupied^  in  more  tbAO  a 
literal  sense,  in  ciphering  (making  noughts),  and  what  he  i»  receiving  does  not 
deserve  the  name  of  education.  Should  you  find  the  article  on  Evolution 
rather  difiScult  at  first  for  your  pupils,  be  not  discouriij^ed ;  you  cannot  reap 
unles5(  you  plough  as  well  as  sow,  it  may  be  necessary  to  do  so  twice,  «nd  even 
perhaps  to  barrow.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  bestow  too  tnucLi  care  and 
attention  on  the  symbols— we  have  introduced  nearly  the  entire  S^mbaiical 
Afj^abet  up  to  the  present  period;  its  brevity,  persjMCuity,  and  neatness  recom-' 
mend  it.  In  the  language  of  an  eminent  writer,  "yoti  are  to  ob^rvej,  that 
technical  language  and  rules,  if  you  would  make  them  re-.i!iy  usefu!,  must  be 
not  only  distinctly  understood,  but  also  learnt  and  reiuembi^rcd  aa  familiarly  as 
the  alphabet,  and  employ^  constantly  and  with  scrupulous  ejcttctjtcsi.  Others 
wise,  technical  language  will  prove  an  encumbrance  instead  of  an  advantage ; 
just  as  a  suit  of  clothes  would  be,  if,  instead  of  putting  them  on  and  wearing 
them,  you  were  to  carry  them  about  in  your  hand."*  How  ridiculous  it  would 
be  for  a  carpenter  to  tell  his  apprentice  to  hand  him  that  rcctAngiilar  prhm  of 
wood,  having  an  aperture  in  the  centre,  cont«ning  a  pair  o{  thin  metallic 
plates  screwed  together  and  placed  oblique  to  the  bftse  of  the  prism » in  which 
position  they  are  kept  by  the  insertion  of  a  wedg^.— when  he  waitts  a  plane. 
Technical  terms,  even  in  the  mechanical  arts,  obviate  much  liifHculty,  but  they 
are  far  more  useful  in  science.  Explain  art.  56  to  them,  and  let  them  solve  a 
few  of  the  exercises  under  it  by  the  ordinary  process  i  t hoy  will  at  once  per- 
ceive its  brevity,  and  easily  deduce  its  demonstration,  Tbe  number  of 
exercises,  it  is  hoped,  will  not  be  found  too  great;  particularly  if  it  be  recoU 
lected  that  every  question  in  division  is,  besides,  an  e^Ect^llent  exercise  on  tlie 
three  preceding  rules:  moreover,  the  article  Evolution  is  arranged!,  a»  it 
should  be,  underthis  rule.  While  solving  Evolution  you  are  aBbrded  an  oppor- 
tunity of  refreshing  their  knowledge  of  Involution.  These  rule$  will  be  here^ 
after  again  noticed,  when  we  shall  have  treated  of  Fractions.  A  teacher  having 
several  classes  of  different  degrees  of  advancement  in  arithmetic,  can  best 
attend  to  all  by  adhering  to  the  suggestion  before  given ^  namely,  by  ifutriu^tin^ 
a  class  one  day,  and  at  a  future  day  examine  the  same,  to  ascertain  i\Uet^icT  ttv^ 
instruction  has  been  reduced  to  practice  or  not,  and  what  amount  of  preliei&ncY 
has  been  made. 

It  would  be  desirable  that  you  should,  when  dictating  the  que^lionft  .^^^^'vk 
the  Treatise,  occasionally  read  abstract  as  applicate  numbers ;  tlius^,  rkcltC^^^  ^  ^ 
may  be  put — •*  How  many  farms  of  72  acres  each,  may  be  fotrntd  ^w^  **  ^^^^ 
province  containing  91,362  aCTCS?**  ^g.     Continued  practice    aloicit  ea!ft  *^-    ^^ 
the  pupils  understand  the  utility  a.n^  ^^nticataon  of  the  sigtia  oC   o\M^TBSJtf>'^  ^    '^^' 
the 


!  pupils  understand  the  utility  |^^^  -nplication  of  the  sigtis  oC   ^p^T^SJtf*'^^ 
I  attainment  of  this  end  nothiu-^^    **   cojitnbuie  ^^^^  cfi'ectvi^W^^  i^* 

^  eft" 
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quiring  tha  pupil  to  put  down  each  solution  when  finiihed  tymkoUoaHtf^  thui  fcbt 
aboTe  example. 

9136«  4-  72  =  1277  +  18  (or  |f) 


Or  thus,  -^^=1277^ 

Questions,  as  No.  59,  in  which  many  terms  occur,  are  of  such  manifest 
utility  as  to  merely  require  reference.  To  save  the  teacher  trouble,  subjoined 
are  columns  of  all  the  terms  and  symbols  in  the  preceding  part,  and  all  of 
which  should  be  perfectly  recollected  and  understood  by  the  pupil. 


[Require  the  rule,  proof,  &c.,  for  those  mtrked  *] 


Evolution,* 

Arithmetic, 

Concrete, 

Subtraction,* 

Magnitude, 

Addition,* 

Applicate^ 

Multiplier, 

Unity, 

Numeration,* 

Composite, 

Involution,* 

Notation,* 

Sum, 

Power  of  a 

Remainder, 

Total, 

Multiplicand, 

Root    — 

% 

Diyision/ 

Multiplication, 

*    Factors, 

Multiple  — 

Period, 

Difference, 

Digit, 

Sub-Multiple  — 

Integer, 

Dividend, 

Excess, 

Aliquot  park    — 

Simple  yalue  of  a 

Figure,) 

Divisor, 

Complement    — 

Local 

Quotient, 

Reciprocal       — 

Index 

Exponent    

SYMBOLS. 

+  ,    X,   -,  +,    «,  OJ,    V,  ,  [   ],  (   ),    1,  2,  8,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  0. 

As  the  time  of  introduction  of  most  of  the  signs  is  given  in  the  notes, 
it  would  be  well,  as  tending  to  impress  their  use,  &c.,  on  the  mind  of  the  pupil, 
if  the  date,  &c.,  were  committed  to  memory. 

With  reference  to  the  places  of  Involution  and  Evolution,  every  teacher  will 
of  course  exercise  his  own  judgment ;  if  any  objection  be  taken  to  their  present 
position,  they  may  be  omitted  until  decimal  fractions  are  learned.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  next  chapter,  to  which  your  attention  is  called ;  if  thought 
more  judicious,  let  the  pupil  pass  it  over  and  return  to  its  respective  parts,  as 
found  necessary. 

Tables  and  Reduction. 

Let  your  pupils  commit  to  memory  one  or  two  of  the  Tables  each  day,  which 
they  can  do  at  home ;  and  either  yourpelf  or  your  monitor  should  hear  each  class 
repeat  together,  as  well  as  individually,  the  prescribed  portions*  Moreover, 
it  would  not  be  time  disadvantageously  applied  were  you  to  occasionally  appoint 
a  day,  on  which  the  entire  arithmetical  business  would  be  repetition  of  the  tables. 
They  are  very  readily  forgotten,  and  therefore  you  should  not  merely  hear  them 
repeat  them,  but  should  likewise  interrogate  them  in  an  order  different  fh>mthat 
in  the  book;  also  make  them  write  neatly,  and  recollect,  the  character  for  each 
denomination  of  weight,  measure,  and  money.  An  examination  on  the  Tables 
might  be  conducted  thus— How  many  pence  in  a  shilling  ?  What  is  the  mark 
for  a  shilling?  How  many  yards  in  a  perch  ?  Is  a  perch  used  to  measure  lengrth 
or  surfiMse?  When  in  the  latter  case,  what  is  it  called?  Why  ?  What  length  is 
an  acre?  (I  can't  tell ;  it  is  used  in  measuring  turfacet  not  lengths.)  How  many 
pounds  in  a  stone — in  a  quarter— in  a  hundred-wei^t?     What  is  the  mark  for 
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the  last  ?     Why  ?     There  are  12  pence  in  a  shilling  ?  12  inches  in  a (the 

pupil  adds  the  name,  fooi)i  12  articles  in  a ;  12  months  in  a ;  12 

ounces  in  a ;  12  stones  in  a  barrel  of .  ?     When  were  English  and 

Irish  measures  made  the  same— -and  what  are  they  now  called  ?  What  is  troy 
weight  used  for  ?  Is  it  by  measures  of  capacity  the  size  of  a  block  of  marble 
is  estimated  ?  What  is  the  weight  of  a  gallon  of  pure  water  ?  Are  height, 
depth,  lengthy  breadth,  and  thickness  measured  by  different  measures?  &c. 
Why  put  s  for  shillings  and  not  p  for  pounds  ?  What  is  the  exception  to  the 
rule  that  every  fourth  year  is  a  leap  year  ?  Name  those  measures  of  length 
derived  from  parts  of  the  human  body  ?  What  is  meariy  and  what  apparent, 
time  ?  The  teacher  may  thus  make  what  is  generally  regarded  a  dry  lesson, 
not  only  engaging  and  demanding  attention,  but  highly  intellectual.  Ignoran); 
of  the  Tables^  your  pupils  can  make  no  advance  in  Reduction  ;  the  method  of  ex- 
amination here  suggested^  will>  if  attended  to,  lead  to  beneficial  results.  Cause 
them  to  repeat  them  in  ascending  (from  the  lower  denominations  to  the  higher), 
and  in  descending,  order.  Proportion  the  number  of  exercises  under  each  weight 
and  measure  to  its  importance  and  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  it.  Take  an  oppor- 
tunity of  explaining  in  a  simple  manner  the  origin^  progress,  and  changes  in  the 
difierent  measures,  &c. ;  these  are  fully  explained  in  the  notes ;  incidental  in- 
formation of  this  kind  breaks  the  monotony  of  the  lessons,  impresses  the  matter 
more  permanently  on  the  mind  of  the  pupil^  and  prepares  the  way  for  higher 
and  more  philosophical  pursuits* 

Compound  Rules. 

In  the  management  of  the  Simple  Rules  abstract  number  was  principally  used ; 
but  in  the  past  rules>  from  the  nature  of  the  exercises^  the  pupil  has  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  utility  of  arithmetic  in  the  transactions  of  real  life. 
You  may  now  explain  to  him  that  he  practised  a  species  of  Reduction  and  Com- 
pound  Rules  from  the  commencement  of  his  arithmetical  exercises.  Thus  in 
simple  Addition  he  found  the  sum  of  the  units  which  he  reduced  to  tens,  putting 
down  the  remainder;  in  Multiplication  as  he  found  each  partial  product 
he  reduced  it  to  tens,  setting  down  and  carrying  precisely  the  same  as  in 
the  rules  when  compound  quantities  are  used  ;  in  Simple  Division  he 
reduced  the  successive  remainders  to  the  next  lower  denomination  adding 
in  any  of  that  name  in  the  question^  identically  as  in  Compound  Division. 
The  pupil  will  thus  perceive,  that  there  is  no  diOerence  between  a  Simple  and 
a  Compound  rule^  either  in  principle  or  applicalion,  except  that  the  base  of  our 
system  of  notation  is  always  the  connecting  number  between  the  adjacent  deno- 
minations in  the  one,  whereas  we  have  an  ever- varying  connexion  in  the  other. 
On  this  account  the  several  Reductions  in  the  former  are  easily  effected, 
while  actual  and  tedious  operations  are  required  to  effect  them  in  the  latter. 
To  further  illustrate  this  let  the  teacher  select  any  question  connected  with 
French  measures  or  weights ; — thus  a  Norman  peasant  rents  7  kiloares,  5  hectareSf 
9  (tecares,  5  ares  of  land  at  I  franc,  3  centimes,  the  are.     What  is  the  rent  ? 

It  is  obvious  that  a 

one  character  is  quite  7595 

sufficient    to    distin-  103c. 

guish  every  denomi-  • — 

nation,  thus  a  stand-  22785 

ing  over  5  denotes  it  7695 

is  aress  19  of  a  less  -^^^^^  ^, 

denomination    being  "^S^ioOS  ^  ^^'^^'  ^  cenHmcm^  kxt  ^m^  ^k, 

equal  to  one  of  the  next  higher,  ther^  i*ft  O"^  °^^  figure  in.    aif-es,  Wy^tX     -y  - 

is  therefore  decares;  next  hectares,  ^  ^^0  »^      ^tae  maybe  said  oC    V\^^  xcfj^    ^^ 

We  obtuned  the  result  by  simply  ^»  ^   iV^  t \ca>J^ou,  iuding  ^^"^'2^&  cet^9 
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7822fr.  85  cents,  or  as  it  is  generally  written  7822fr.  85c.  The  same  question 
as  to  quantity  and  rent  is,  as  expressed  in  our  measure  and  moneys  l87a.  9^. 
J9^p.  at  j£l  6s.  8^d.  per  acre,  the  difficulty  of  which  compared  with  the  sim- 
plicity and  quickness  of  the  abore,  you  should  describe^  by  fully  working  the 
question.  Here  is  a  simple,  yet  striking,  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  a 
decimal  system  of  weights  and  measures  over  that  in  use  in  this  country; 
and  a  proof  of  what  was  above  stated>  that  no  difference  would  be  perceived 
between  a  simple  and  compound  rule,  were  the  connexion  between  the 
denominations  in  the  latter  identical  with  the  base  (10)  of  our  system  of 
notation.  It  may  further  be  remarked,  that  the  variety  of  denominations^ 
by  multiples  and  sub-multiples,  dispenses  with  the  necessity  of  fitictions,  which 
otherwise  would  be  an  inevitable  effect  of  the  number  of  denominations  being 
much  restricted.  Were  there  only  one  measure  of  length — say  a  yard — then 
all  short  distances  should  be  expressed  by  fractions,  and  long  ones,  in  the 
absence  of  miles,  degrees,  &c.,  would  require  a  notation  of  inconvenient  extent; 
both  disadvantages  are  obviated  by  the  use  of  many  multiples  and  sub-multiples 
of  the  unit  of  measure.  You  will  here,  as  in  the  Simple  Rules,  not  forget 
the  reasoning,  in  the  mechanical,  process  of  numbers  ;  and  thus  while  your  pupils 
acquire  an  increased  precision  and  facility  in  every  successive  operation,  their 
judgment  is  cultivated ;  they  are  able  to  cast  a  clear  retrospective  glance  over 
the  principles,  by  whose  application  they  attained  each  result;  the  reasoning 
powers  are  strengthened;  and  the  foundation  is  laid  of  those  intellec* 
tual  habits  which  are  subservient  to  the  highest  acquisition  of  knowledge,  as  well 
as  to  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Fractions  arise  in  Division,  and  hence  those 
teachers  who  rigidly  adhere  to  the  inductive  process  would  have  them  intro- 
duced immediately  after  that  rule.  I  have,  however,  yielded  to  expediency,  and 
carefully  abstained  from  introducing  any  question  in  the  Compound  Rules 
which  requires  any  knowledge  of  them. 

PROPO&TIOK. 

It  has  been  observed,  and  with  considerable  truth,  that,  after  Proportion  is 
Icorned  and  understood.  Arithmetic  is  exhausted,  there  being  scarcely  a  single 
novelty,  but  certainly  not  a  difficulty,  left  in  the  remainder.  The  following 
rulcp  are  performed  by  it;  and,  though  appearing  under  different  names  and 
forms,  the  pupil  who  has  attained  a  knowledge  of  Proportion  will  not  fiul  to  re- 
cognise it,  in  either  a  direct  or  modified  form,  through  all^regarding  each  suc- 
<fes8ive  rule  as  merely  presenting  some  ingenious  method  of  applying  it.  At 
the  end  of  the  following  rules  there  is  a  temporary  pause  to  its  application,  but 
still  it  is  not  lost  sight  of  through  Fractions  and  Practice ;  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  former  is  therefore  considered  the  most  appropriate  occasion  for  ao 
address  to  the  teacher,  embodying  suggestions  on  the  method  of  teaching 


Partnership,    ^  Discount, 

Bankruptcy,    S  Equation  of  Payments^ 

Interest,         "^  Barter, 

Commission,  I  Profit  and  Loss, 

Insurance,      f  Exchange, 

Stocks,  3  Alligation. 


From  the  close  of  the  article  on  compound  quantities  to  the  present,  we  had 
been  engaged  in  treating  of  the  principles  and  numerous  applications  of  Pro- 
jwrtum ;  and  as  we  regarded  the  various  rules  more  in  the  light  of  particular 
cases  deriving  their  names  from  peculiar  terms  (as  Pixrtnershqf,  Interest,  &c)  in 
the  transactions,  than  any  essential  difference  in  the  common  theory^  we  retained 
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any  obsenrations  on  the  method  of  teaching  till  the  close  of  the  entire.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  importance  of  this  ai/-important  part  of  Aritbmelic. 
We  can,  perhaps^  find  in  the  entire  range  of  science,  no  parallel  for  the  extent 
of  its  application,  except  in  the  simplicity  and  beauty  of  its  theory.  In  instruct- 
ing your  pupils  in  the  jyrmqpfes  from  art.  136  to  147,  use  most  untiring  exertions 
to  make  them,  by  causing  them  to  give  examples  of  their  own  formation,  per- 
fectly understand  the  matter  there  contained.  Observe,  that  it  is  numericalljf 
we  have  noticed  proportion.  In  art.  137  it  is  stated,  "  the  number  that  ex- 
presses how  often  one  (magnitude)  is  greater  or  less  than  the  other,  is  called  the 
ratio.**  Now,  be  apprized,  the  number  is  not  the  ratio  s  it  is  only  its  measure  (see 
art.  138) ;  so  that,  as  an  ingenious  author*  observes,  the  student  is  led  to 
escape  from  the  notion  of  magnitude,  and  fly  to  that  of  number,**  for  the  sake 
of  having  more  intrinsic  evidence  of  the  reasoning  process,  and  its  consequent 
9ensible,  but  often  imperfect,  deductions.  It  is,  therefore,  well  to  guard,  as 
much  as  possible,  against  this  erroneous  idea  of  proportion ;  as  the  pupil  should 
hereafter  (in  Geometry),  be  under  the  necessity  of  forgetting  it,  in  order  to 
give  place  to  the  correct  and  general  theory  of  it  there  advanced. 

Teach  the  pupil  habits  of  neatness  in  making  figures ;  attention  in  entering 
the  abbreviated  character  for  each  denomination  of  money,  weight,  &c. ;  pre- 
cision in  placing  the  signs  (:  : :  :)  of  proportion  between  the  terms ;  and, 
above  all,  to  understand  the  reasoning  process  on  which  he  sefects  the  respective 
terms  of  the  analogy  from  the  words  of  the  problem.  Accu&tom  him  to  frame 
the  words  of  the  question  from  the  analogy  when  formed,  without  the  aid  of 
the  treatise ;  also  to  construct  and  solve  other  questions  from  the  problem  when 
done,  by  erasing  any  one  term  and  requiring  him  to  find  it  (see  exercise  66). 
A  few  questions  demand  an  acquaintance  with  the  articles  before  given  on  In- 
volution and  Evolution,  which,  if  the  pupil  have  not  studied  {^see  concluding  di" 
rections  in  Division),  he  may  pass  over. 

In  exercises,  as  42,  44,  45,  &c.,  where  the  three  terms  are  of  the  same  kind, 
as  all  money,  &c.,  especial  care  is  to  be  taken,  that  the  second  and  third  terms  be 
not  interchanged :  as  though  it  would  not  effect  the  final  result,  it  would  be 
contrary  to  the  correct  principles  laid  down.  From  neglect,  on  this  point  many 
authors  have  arranged  the  analogies  where  proportion  is  apph'ed,  incorrectly. 
Thus,  in  Interest,  Discount,  &c.,  we  find  principal  an  antecedent,  and  interest  its 
consequent.  Let  us  suppose,  what  is  possible  besides  in  supposition,  that  the 
borrower  gives  the  lender,  not  money,  but  com  or  goods  for  the  loan ;  would  the 
writers  in  question  allow  the  interest  to  then  remain  antecedent — that  is  to 
establish  a  ratio  between  money  and  com?  If  so,  the  question^"  Which  is 
the  farther  asunder,  Christmas  and  Easter,  or  Dubh'n  and  Cork  ?'*  can  be 
solved.  Under  all  circumstances,  if  the  simple  direction  (art.  148),  "  Put 
the  quantity  of  the  same  kind  (or  character)  as  the  required  one  for  the  third 
term,"  be  rigidly  attended  to,  no  error  can  arise.  Thus,  where  interest 
is  required,  place  interest  as  the  third  term,  acting  similarly  in  other  cases. 
It  was  necessary  to  be  explicit  in  this  matter,  as  in  nearly  all  the  rules 
depending  on  Proportion  where  the  terms  are  not  dissimilar,  the  analogies,  in 
several  Treatises,  have  two  of  their  terms  interchanged. 


In  this  rule,  the  terms,  or  number    exV^e**^^8  ^^®  ^*^''^»  ^^^  '^^  ^^?!^^lL'aL^> 
Uract;  hence  in  the  example,  (p^  '>  lO^)»  ^^  "  "°*  ^^®  acres  tYvalttC^  ^ 
.»  ♦K«;,  ««^Kow      Similar  obse^^^^        ^^ppl^  to  example,  p^ge  VQ^, 


abstract . 

but  their  number, 


!f«»*' 
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Compound  PropoTtUntt 

That  it  be  properly  understood,  should  be  solved  by  the  pu|nl  in  dngle^  ae 
well  as  compound^  analogies ;  the  latter,  which  excludes  fractions  from  th 
work  until  its  terminationy  is  much  shorter  and  preferable.  You  will 
instruct  him  in  the  method  and  advantage  of  abridging  the  process^  by  can- 
cdling  the  terms — seeing,  at  the  same  time^  that  he  understands  the  reason ;  and 
you  must  carefully  guard  him  against  an  error  which  the  note  at  foot,  page  96, 
is  intended  to  prevent.  This  rule  is  frequently  defined  to  have  for  its  object 
**  given  five  terms,  &c.,  to  find  a  sixth ;"  instead,  it  is  given  seven  terms  (one 
of  which  can  be  found,  and  which  occurs  twice  as  a  term),  to  find  an  eighth  ssee 
articles  140  and  144).  Cause  the  pupil  to  frame  the  words  of  the  questions 
from  the  arranged  analogies,  and  without  the  treatise,  as  before  directed ;  also 
to  read  from  each,  two  separate  questions  in  Simple  Proportion,  as  exemplified 
under  examples  I  and  2.  If  this  be  attended  to,  cases  where  inverse  ratio 
occurs  can  offer  no  impediment  to  the  pupil. 

Interest, 

The  notes  under  articles  154  and  155  should  be  read  and  understood  by  the 
pupil.  In  this  rule,  from  the  simplicity  and  clearness  of  the  demonstrations 
given  under  it,  little  remains  to  be  suggested.  Whilst  the  T^me  Table  (page 
114)  may  be  used  with  advantage,  it  is  not  intended  that  it  should  bie  so,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  pupil's  own  occasional  calculations.  The  author  regards 
the  observations  under  Example  1,  Compound  Interest,  as  important,  tending  as 
they  do  to  remove  a  widely-spread  erroneous  principle,  which,  unfortunately, 
has  the  sanction  of  eminent  names  lent  it.  Tliis  rule  will  be  again  noticed  in 
a  future  article,  containing  more  concise  methods  of  solution  than  that  given. 

Commisswny  4"C. 

The  technical  terms  under  these  and  the  preceding  rules,  should  be  well  re- 
membered, the  author  regarding  the  terms  in  them  merely  as  the  d^inUions 
abridged,  or  as  *«  the  principles  from  which  our  reasonings  sd  outf*  both  of  which 
imply  that  what  is  meant  by  the  entire  definition  should  suggest  itself  to  the 
mind  by  the  very  mention  of  the  term.  A  few  questions  connected  with 
Statistics  are  introduced ;  numbers  similar  msy  be  drawn  from  the  article 
Popular  Statistics  (price  l^d.),  in  that  cheap  and  invaluable  woilc,  **  Chambers' 
Information  for  uie  People.**  The  author  directs  attention  to  Stocks,  page 
122,  a  popular  explanation  of  which  is  here,  for  the  first  time,  presented  in  a 
work  on  Arithmetic.  Under  Discount  much  useful  and  highly  important 
matter  on  Bills  is  given ;  the  pupil  should  be  made  to  write  out  neatly  theybmi 
of  each.  It  is  customary  in  most  treatises  on  Arithmetic,  to  first  give  in^rrect 
rules  for  solving  Discount,  and  then  terminate  the  entire  with  a  correct  one.  The 
author  has  not  followed  in  this  track ;  but  shows  that  the  problem  is  identical  with 
that  given  (art.  163)  at  the  close  of  Interest ;  thereby  showing  the  pupil  that  it  is 
an  old  rule  under  a  n^u>  name*  In  the  Appendix,  a  correct  rule  for  Equation  (of 
times^  of  payments  will  be  found.  Barter,  and  Profit  and  Loss  require  no  parti- 
cular remark.  Exchange  has  many  useful  tables,  with  which  the  pupil  should, 
by  their  application,  be  quite  familiar;  a  portion  of  the  rule  which  is  generally 
called  Arbitration  of  Exchange,  has  been  omitted,  as  of  no  great  practical  utility, 
and  as  all  problems  under  it  can  readily  be  solved  by  Proportion.  Alligation 
has  been  treated  of  in  four  cases  arranged  under  one  general,  not  several  parti- 
cular heads ;  the  demonstration  of  its  rules,  involving  Algebra  is  placed  in  the 
Appendix, 

You  will  here,  as  in  the  elementary  part,  while  training  your  pupils  to  ex- 
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ptrCne^t  and  aeeuraey  in  Umb  mere  medumieal  parte  of  the  ealeuladons,  regard  it 
ai  an  imperaUve  and  paramount  duty  to  initiate  them  intoi  and  perfectly  ground 
^  them  in>  the  principles  fkom  which  the  yarious  rulas  are  deduced,  and  on  which 
the  sereral  cideiilations  are  founded. 

raACTZONS— YULSAE. 

modfi  iff  Ewominttfioii* 

What  is  a  fraction^  and  why  is  it  «o  called?  What  is  a  mixed  number,  and 
how  transformed  into  an  improper  fraction  ?  How  do  you  add  fractions  haying 
unlike  denominators?  Explain  why  a  product  arising  from  fractional  factors 
is  less  than  either ;  also  a  quotient  by  fractional  factors  greater  than  either. 
What  is  a  complex  flraction ;  give  an  example  ^  Explain  the  rule  in  df rision 
of  fractions.  Show  by  objects  that  }  of  1  =  ^  of  8.  May  a  proper  fraction 
be  itself  a  collection  of  units  ?  an  example.  How  do  you  subtract  fractional 
quantities  ?  '  Explain  and  account  for  the  process  by  which  the  greatest  com- 
mon measure  is  found,  and  then  show  the  application  of  it  in  fVactions.  What 
advantage  has  the  feast  common  multiple  over  a  common  multiple  ?  Explain 
the  object  and  application  of  the  problem  in  art.  215.  Why  is  the  denominator 
so  called,  and  why  the  numerator?  Fractious  may  frequently  be  reduced  to 
lower  terms  at  right  from  the  properties  of  numbers  (page  54)  ;  recite  some  of 
these  properties;  thus  a  number  is  divisible  by  2,  by  3,  &c.  Explain  the 
process  in  multiplication  of  fractions.  May  we  alter  the  terms  of  a  fraction 
without  altering  its  value — ^repeat  some  of  the  changes?  If  I  multiply  the 
numerator  what  effect  do  I  produce — if  the  denominator — ^if  I  divide  the 
numerator — if  tiie  denominator?  Do  any  fVactional  operations  produce  a 
different  cUbct  from  tiiat  if  intq^ers  are  used  ?  How  is  Simple  Proportion, 
when  fractions  occur,  perfbrmed — how  Compound  Proportion  ?  Upon  what 
does  the  amount  of  a  fraction  depend  ?  How  do  you  throw  two  equal  fractions 
into  the  form  of  an  analogy  ?  Given  the  two  terms  of  one  fraction  and  one 
term  of  an  equal  fraction;  how  is  the  remaining  term  found?  When  both 
terms  of  a  fraction  are  expressed  what  is  it  called  ?  When  only  one  term  is 
expressed  what  do  you  call  the  fraction  ? 

The  above  are  given  merely  as  an  example  of  an  examination,  which,  of 
coursei  should  be  extended  much  farther  by  the  teacher. 

DSCIMAL   raACTIONS. 

Mode  of  Examination, 

What  might  the  decimal  point  be  mistaken  for,  were  it  not  written  midway 
the  height  of  the  figure?  What  effect  has  a  prefixed  cipher  on  a  decimal,  and 
what  an  affixed?  Why  are  they  called  decimal  fractions?  What  may  you 
regard  as  the  denominator  of  an  interminate  decimal  ?  How  is  addition  of 
decimals  performed?  What  is  a  pure  circulate;  an  example?  How  do  you 
convert  a  mixed  period,  part  only  recurring,  into  an  equal  common  fraction  ? 
How  might  you  write  chains  and  linksi— francs,  decimes,  and  centimes — ^why  ? 
If  the  proposed  centner  of  lOOlbs.  be  substituted  for  the  present  cwt.  wt.,  and 
the  stone  of  10  for  that  of  14Ibs.,  what  effect  would  it  produce  on  weight-cal- 
culations r  Write  a  decimal  of  five  places  of  figures,  and  let  the  last  two 
form  a  recurring  period.  How  do  you  find  what  part  of  £  L  the  decimal 
entered  is?  account  for  the  process^  How  is  division,  where  decimals  occur, 
performed^  and  explain  the  proce^o  Xs  subtraction  of  decimal,  differetvv'wv 
principle  or  application  from  thaf  ntOtnon,  fractions — sbow  ytIi^  *?      ^^^^^ 

is  division  performed?     Within  ^f      Umit  do  I  approach  to  UuO»»    ^^'a-^ 
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cipher  I  add  hi  the  eonTerrion  of  a  common  to  a  dedmal  ftacdon  ?  give  an 
example.      Why  cut  off  as  many  dedmala  from  the  product  aa  are  in  both 

heton?  Is  ^  equaltoany  terminate  decimal— why?  Is ^  equal  to  a  ter- 
minate decimal  ?  If  you  had  the  decimal  equal  to  i^f  bow  would  you  find 
(by  the  shortest  process)  that  equal  to  4i? 

As  was  said  under  Tulgar  fractions^  the  aboTe  should  be  extended  by  the 
teacher,  being  offered  merely  as  an  example  of  how  an  examination  migki  be 
conducted. 

MBICSAL  AftimXITlC. 

The  entire  of  the  preceding  exercises  on  Mental  Arithmetic  should  be  taught 
by  first  causing  the  pupil  to/orm  each  rule,  next,  account  for,  and  explain  tt» 
and,  lastly,  apply  it  to  easy  and  familiar  examples ;  proceeding  fh>m  these  to 
others  of  greater  difficulty.  All  the  exercises  should  be  dictated  by  you  or  by 
the  monitor— »no  book  being  allowed  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils.  Under  tfab 
head  may  be  included  exercises  on  the  Contractions,  given  in  page  54 ;  also  on 
the  abbreviated  methods  of  calculation  for  particular  cases,  appended  to  Prac- 
tice. Time  could  scarcely  be  better  employed  than  in  frequent  mental  exer- 
cises like  these,  as  every  arithmetical  operation,  how  simple  soever*  must  first 
be  performed  mentally  before  the  result  is  actually  entered ;  and  whilst  few 
are  found  deficient  in  the  manual  dexterity  of  figure-making,  the  great  majority 
of  pupils  find  it  difficult  to  conceive  clearly  of  numbers,  and  of  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  forms  and  processes  under  which  they  are  presented. 

If  the  mode  of  organisation  and  instruction,  and  the  method  of  examina- 
tion, here  recommended,  be  fully  acted  on,  an  immediate,  thorough,  and  im- 
proved change  will  soon  take  pdace  in  your  schools.  These  hints  are  the 
result  of  twenty  years*  experience  in  the  tdkool-room* 
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Appendix  C. 
LIST  OF  NATIONAL  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY  NUNS. 


No. 


COOKTT. 


School. 


Desigiiation  of  the 
Religious  Ordor 
of  the  Commonity. 


Cork, 


Kerry, 


LiiQericJE, 


Tipi>«rary(pirtoO 


WaterfordCpartoO 


Carlow  (part  of), 
Kilkenny,   . 

Oalway,'*    . 


Bandon, 

Blaokrook, 

CharleYiUe,    . 

DoneraUe, 

Fermoy, 

Kinaale, 

Mallow, 

Mallow,  laliuit, 

Midleton, 

Midleton,  Infant, 

Mill-street, 

St  Nicholas  (Cork), 

Toaghal, 

Toughal,  Infint, 

Cabirciveen,  . 

Casdeisland,  . 

Dingle, 

Killamey, 

Lintowel, 

MUltown, 

Tralee, 

Newcastle, 

Perzy-square, 

St.  John's, 

St.  John's  Infant, 

St.  Mary's  Industrial, 

Ss.  Mary  k  Monchin  a, 

St.  Mnncbin's  Infant, 

Sexton-street, 

Sexton-street,  Infant, 

Cashel, 

Thurles, 

Thurles,  Industrial, 

Thurles,  (Girl's)  No.  % 

Cappoquln,     . 

Irishtown  (Olonmel), 

Lismore,  No.  8. 

TaUaght, 

Bagnalstown, 

Caatlecomer, 

Kilkenny, 

Newtownsmith, ) 

Rahoon,  l-Town 

TaylorStm,         J 


Presentation, 

Ursuline, 

Sisters  of  Meroy,  . 

Presentation, 

Sisters  of  Mercy, 


Presentation, 

Sisters  of  Mercy, 
Presentation, 

Sisters  of  Mercy,- 

Presentation,      -j 

Ursuline, 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

Presentation,       •[ 

Carmelite, 


Presentation, 


•  I 


Sisters  of  Meroy, 

Presentation, 

Dominican, 


At  Queenstoira  (late  Coyel  Mitchelstown,  Skibbereen,  Bathkeale,  and  Limerick,  other 
Schools  under  Nuns,  and  intended  to  be  connected  with  the  Board,  are  about  to  be 
established. 


NATI 

ONAL  SCHOOLS  UNDER  MONKS. 

No. 

1 
2 
3 

4 
5 

Coumr. 

School. 

Bellgious  Order. 

Katloaal 
Soboolte 

Chtfe,      . 
Cork,       . 

Kerry,"  .              ', 
Oalway,   . 

Ennlstymon, 

Gt  Georges-street,      Ip,^     f 

Douglas-street,             f^^^' 

Killamey,       / 

Oalway, 

Christian  Brothers 

PreeentaUon, 

Bro«hwior8t.Patxlok, 

1839 
1848 
1848 
1838 
183S 
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Couimr. 


!1 


S 


68.  aare, 

69.  „ 

70.  Cork, 

71.  „ 
78.  „ 
78.      „ 

74.  „ 

75.  H 

76.  „ 

77.  Kerry, 

78.  „ 

79.  „ 

80.  „ 

81.  „ 

82.  „ 
63. 


BoU 
No. 


40&0 

2059 
6070 
3545 
5589 
5477 
2635 

499 

1695 
5870 
2858 
1279 
2417 
1697 
1601 

2184 
1868 


Kami  or  Scbool. 


Ennis  Jail,    - 
Lysheen, 

Ahayohill, 

Carey's  Cross, 

Cork  Workhouse  (Infants'), 

Gorteenomahon, 

Laragh, 

Newcestown, 

Bossmore,     • 

Ardamore,     - 

Castleisland  (No.  2), 

Clonmillane, 

Feniter, 

Fieries, 

Vicarstown,   • 

Tiemaboul, 

Caherilly, 
Cahirline,      •  * 


%Z 


*  Colomn  S8,  so  far  w  tli«  Girli  (0.)  tn  ooncerntd,] 
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NOTES  ON  EIGHTY-SIX  SCHOOLS 

VISITED  IN  1850. 

■Y 

JAMES  W.  KA.VANAGH,  ESQ.,  HEAD-INSPECTOR. 


bol.  house,  Frenilses,  and  Repair.     2.  Fnrnitiure  and  Apparatus,   a  Cleanliness.    4. 
'  ttionofScliooL    &.  ClassiilcatJon  of  PnpUs.  &  Order  and  Discipline.    7.  Teacher's 
&  Skill  and  Method.    9.  Answering  of  Classes,    la  General  Obsenrations. 


%allinealkf  ifoyr*.— 1.  A  slated  house,  two  stories ;  vested ;  boys'  school  below,  girls*  above. 
Ither  tablets  nor  black  boards.  Map  of  world  only,  a  Very  fair.  4.  Very  inferior.  A. 
tdoos :  madi  too  liigh.  &  Order  medium,  no  particular  school  discipline.  7.  Whole 
tie  the  £19 from  the  Board;  no  fees ;  no  local  aid.  S.  Both  rattier  inferior, .  considerii^ 
^e  is  a  trained  teacher.  9.  UnsatisfiaGtory.  Stvle  of  reading  bad  and  indistinct ;  little  in. 
aence.  Of  tlie  thirtv-two  in  Second  or  higher  Books  not  one  could  distinguish  the  parts 
m^t^  None  knew  tne  outlines  of  the  map  of  the  world.  Of  fourteen  learning  arithmetic 
r  three  could  enter  correctly  from  dictation  a  number  up  to  millions,  two  worked  a  ques. 
.'in  subtraction,  and  two  did  one  in  practice.  10.  Patron  deems  it  right  to  strongly  urge 
iMe  of  the  Scripture  extracts  ;  from  teacher's  statement  it  would  appear  patron  is  hot 
t  aware  that  the  use  of  these,  like  all  books  of  the  commissioners,  is  sulj^  to  parental 
rol  and  apiNTobation. 

CA»fiifMMiHfA)y«*.--Acomniodious.  slated  house,  two  stories;  vested;  in  inferior  repair.  Of. 
pnot  well  kept.  2.  Overcrowded  with  desks,  no  room  for  elanes.  Neither  tablet-lessons  nor 
Ik  boards.  Two  maps,  these  in  tatters,  a  whole  premises  most  neglected  and  untidy.  4. 
fchers  have  no  idea  of  what  it  is.  5.  Quite  too  high.  6.  UnsatisftuTtory.  7.  Principal  and 
litant  have  no  income  but  the  £10  derived  by  each  of  them  from  the  Board.  Assistant,  who 
mly  fourteen  years  of  age,  is  a  very  smart  and  intelligent  lad :  average  attendance  does  not 
{aire  an  asristant's  services,  a  Inferior.  9.  Highly  unsatisfactory  {see  tabulations.  10. 
|e  children  here  are  very  intelligent,  and  it  is  a  great  pity  to  see  this  fine  room,  which  would 
lomroodate  twohundre^  with  an  attendance  ofonly  seventeen  pupils :  it  is  owing  solely  to 
adequacy  of  support,  and  consequent  inefficient  teachers.    Three  have  been  removed  in  less 

r  two  years. 
Snmu  Boyr*.— 1.  SchooUhouse  slated:  one  story;  in  good  repair;  had  formerly  been  a 
ithoUc  diupel ;  aecommodates  860  pupils.    2,  Desks  well  arranged ;  no  tablets  or  black 
trds.    a  Good.   4.  Good.    &.  Pretty  fair;  somewhat  too  high.    6.  Both  good.    7.  He  has 
i)  flrom  Dean  Kenny,  £5  fees,  and  £S1  fit>m  the  Board,    a  A  very  earnest,  skilful,  and  con. 
^ntions  teadier ;  was  a  pupH  of  a  national  school    ft  Present  teacher  in  change  only  three 
bnths,  and,  moreover,  the  assistant's  place  being  vacant,  he  has  not  had  sufficient  aid  to  in- 
net  an  average  attendance  of  1 18  pupils ;  classes  mndi  improved  under  present  teacher ;  room 
t  for  great  progress,  and  which  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  made.    10.  The  four  schoote  in  Ennls 
tore  heretofore  Badly  conducted ;  under  Dean  Kenny's  untiring  watchfulness,  and  with  the 
mt  staff  of  excellent  teadiers,  tiiey  now  give  promise  of  efficiency,  becoming  the  chief 
1  of  the  county,  and  an  intelligent  and  anxious  population. 
fi.  Kildjftart  B&i/$\"l.  A  slated  house ;  two  stories ;  boys  on  ground  floor ;  premises  in  the 
Irorst  repair ;  offices  not  in  repair  or  order ;  s«diool  vested  in  trustees.    2,  mo  book.press ; 
iither  tablets  nor  black  boards ;  no  space  on  floor  for  classes ;  desks  too  many  and  too  long. 
Most  deficient ;  sashes  of  windows  quite  rotten ;  ceiling  broken  :  twelve  panes  of  glass  out; 
lis  damp  and  not  whitewashed;  day  floor  more  uneven  than  a  bad  road :  deep  holes  in  it, 
J  desks  all  over  with  the  dust  arising.    4.  Entirely  absent    5,  Not  Judicious ;  a  third  class 
ould  be  the  highest  in  the  school ;  found  a  fourth  and  even  a  fifth  in  it    6.  Both  extremely 
~     ~.  Teacher  has  a  flree  house,  with  £2  14b.  a-year ;  receives  no  fees,  and  has  no  means  of 
t  for  himself  and  his  two  children  but  the  Board's  salary,  £82.    Has  been  a  national 

'  over  sixteen  years,  and  Is  now  scarcelv  able  to  attend  his  schooL  owinr  to  ilLhMlrJi  • 

„j  has  Just  daims  for  a  retiring  allowance. 

fandthestate<"'  '         *     ^ 

I  pupils  is  very 

f  mrely  understood  by  th^  boys; „ , 

pmcuce,  there  was 'only  one  boy  could  enter  from  dictation  10,040:  grammar  and  geography 
aie  both  fairly  taught  la  The  school  Is  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Shannon  in  the  Kilrush 
Union;  pupils  POorly  clad  ;  none  pay  anv  school-fees  ;  the  dilapidated  state  of  the  school, 
hoose  MM  premises,  the  despondent  air  of  the  teacher,  arising  partly  from  illness,  and  partly 
.. ±..^  — vi. 1 ».j *  — 1 nt  impressfons. 

%  room  on  each  story  to  acoommodate 

,_^    .      _  ^  ut  hi  exoellent  repair  by  the  ipatron. 

Dean  Kenny;  out^rffioes  not  yet  repaired.   S.  Excellent  supply  of  desks,  forms,  uack  hoards, 
ftc  a  Extranely  creditable.   1  Good,  b.  Medium.    &  BkoeUent.    7.  Amoniits  to  £89} 
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derivod  from  feet,  £10,  together  with  Board's  ftalary.  £19.  8.  He  has  condderable  skill  and 
ener|[y,  hot  his  literary  attaluments  are  rather  limited ;  he  seems  to  like  his  business  ;  his  me- 
thod IS  gx>od.  and  I  have  strong  hope  of  his  having  a  flourishing  school  at  next  visit.  9.  Present 
teacher  in  charge  only  nine  months ;  the  style  of  reading  is  respectable,  but  sulyect  of  lessons 
not  well  known ;  writing  is  fairly  taught,  and  a  few  boys  write  a  good  hand ;  of  twenty 
learning  grammar,  only  two  could  parse  an  easy  nentence,  and  five  showed  some  acquaintance 
with  the  parts  of  speecn;  geography,  little  progress  yet  made ;  of  tu'enty.four  boys  examined 
four  know  notation,  five  subtraction,  and  tnree  practice.  10.  The  s^eneral  tone  and  aspect  of 
this  school  Mras  cheerful,  homely,  and  pleasing;  Dean  Kenny  ana  his  curates  viidt  several 
times  in  each  week,  llie  school  is  situated  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Ennis,  and  no  child 
is  admitted  without  payment  of  rates.  >^'hidi  are  Id.,  2d.,  or  3d.  per  week.  This  rule  applies 
also  to  the  Girls'  school,  which  is  held  up  stairs,  and  which  I  examined  with  great  satisfac- 
tion. The  mistress,  who  was  a  most  devoted  and  painstaking  teacher,  has  since  died,  and  is 
succeeded  by  a  very  respectable  and  welUquallfiea  teacher,  who  was  trained  in  the  Clonmel 
District  Model  School  The  children  of  the  poor  of  Ennis  have  two  National  Schools  in  the 
town  (see  No.  3)  under  Dean  Kenny,  open  to  them  gratiUtousUf^  an  equivalent  for  school  fees 
being  paid  to  the  teachers  by  the  manager,  whilst  tfie  tradespeople,  shopkeepers,  &c.,  are  re. 
qotrea  to  pay  for  the  tuition  of  their  children  in  the  Newtuwnstackpoole  schoou.  From  the 
active  exertions  of  Dean  Kenny  in  the  cause  of  education,  I  have  no  doubt  tJie  peop4«  of  £nnis 
will  shortly  have  as  efficient  schools  as  will  be  found,  under  similar  circumstances,  in  any  part 
of  Ireland. 

6.  Parteen  Boyt.^—\.  This  is  a  very  neat  building,  consisting  of  two  distinct  one..8tory  schooL 
houses  (boys'  andgirb*},  with  a  connecting  portion  forming  a  residence  for  the  teachers,  who 
are  a  manned  couple.  It  was  erected  at  the  sole  or  chief  expense  of  the  late  Mr.  Honan  of 
Limerick,  wlio,  on  his  death,  left  £^  a-year  for  its  support  Over  two  acres  of  land  (held 
rent-free)  are  attached  to  the  teachers*  residence,  and  upon  which  a  cow. shed,  Itc.,  are  in 
.  course  of  erection  :  the  expense  is  defrayed  by  the  Honan  family,  Dr.  Kane  (brother-in-law 
to  the  founder)  acting  as  manager.  The  entire  premises  are  very  neatly  and  tastefully  kept, 
and  reflect  great  cre<ut  on  the  memory  of  the  founder,  and  on  his  surviving  family,  who  m. 
pear  to  fully  carry  out  his  benevolent  intentions.  2.  All  excellent  and  appropriate.  3.  On 
the  day  of  ray  visit  business  had  just  been  resumed  after  the  Easter  vacanon,  during  which 
the  room  haa  been  whitewashed ;  the  cleaning  up  and  arranging  of  the  furniture  had  not  been 


ture  on  the  small  farm  attached  ;  his  house  and  land  are  worth  £8,  school  fees  £1 — CooU  £36 
per  annnm,  and  £16  10s.,  his  wife's  salary :  in  all,  £52  lOs.  a  Both  rather  good,  but  ineflectnsl, 
n  Judged  by  the  proficiency  of  the  classes.  9.  The  boys  read  well ;  write  very  badly;  have  no 
knowledge  of  even  the  parts  of  speech ;  the  outlines  of  the  nu^t  of  the  world  known  by  five ; 
of  nine  examined  on  arithmetic  two  knew  notation,  one  subtraction,  and  one  simple  propor. 
tion  :  singing  Ls  not  taufht,  althoufh  the  teacher  obtained  a  oerticate  of  competency  to  teach 
it ;  the  farm  Is  manageof  very  well,  and  the  few  grown  boys  work  on  It ;  spade  husbandry 
omy  is  practised,  and  much  care  and  industry  are  bestowed  on  its  culture ;  the  agricultural 
class-book  is  read  daily,  but  the  general  Intelugence  of  the  pupils  is  below  its  thorough  com. 

Brehension.  9.  A  Protestant  rector  from  the  >'icinity  called  on  me  in  Limerick  complaining 
^at  it  had  been  stated  to  him  that  neglect  and  inattention  were  shown  by  the  master  in  the 
literary  instruction  of  some  of  the  Protestant  jiupUs  of  this  schooL  I  invited  the  clergyman 
to  join  me,  and  I  drove  out  at  once  to  inquire  into  the  matter.  The  clersnrroan  was  present 
during  the  examination  of  tiie  entire  school,  and  left  quite  satisfied  oiat  the  charge  was 
wholly  unfounded,  as  some  of  the  very  boys  said  to  be  neglected  were  at  tlie  heads  of  their 
several  classes. 

7.  Bandon  fotf«'.— Visited  December  20th ;  school  closed  for  vacation ;  examined  assistant- 
teadier  as  to  his  competency ;  head- teacher  recently  appointed  instead  of  the  late  master, 
who  is  now  in  charge  of  another  National  School  in  the  town  (see  No.  14).  There  are  two 
spacious  school-rooms,  which  accommodate  190  boys;  house  and  furniture  in gooid repair; 
railing  wanted  along  the  edge  of  the  loft  to  secure  the  pupils  ftt>m  falling  over ;  rooms  require 
to  be  whitewashed.  Five  years  aco  there  was  no  National  School  in  the  borough  or  in  the 
ricinftv  of  Bandon,  and  owing  to  the  exertions  of  the  late  parish  priest  (now  Catholic  Biohop 
afC'-  1  up  hv  tin*  :' '  -  successor  J  there  are  now  three  excflient 

iicfai>.<.  I  :i,  iuiil  tlifn  >  of  the  parish,  having  an  aggregate  atten- 

''wiCv  u(  uuu'MiU  4>f  IllU)  cbil4lrk;ii  'n\  xlu-m, 
61  €vrk  Ctmtti^  Caot.—Two  bcbiwL^  in  {iJiwctlMTj  with  the  National  Board  are  supposed  to 


wbolhr  Jtiop4'rktJv4'.  l1ip  f^rm  of  s^  i^rlntHl  is  k<'|iT.  up  at  the  men's  side  of  the  prison,  but  oa 
the  t\r»  tluv>  llmX  I  vLiit^^d  it:,  ^^^^'  li»iiiJ<'i>L'd  thjit  cfie  persons  usually  instructed  were  not  as. 
armbJed.  Tlierf  b  rm  rviniUur  i.>r  iquull^i'd  Imarhtr  ;  one  of  tiie  turnkeys,  who  in  addition  to 
hJa^rdiuvy  duty  i^t  AiTiChtu^vs  Lhut  mT  !»ti>tt>ki.><  ji?r,  being  schoolmaster.  He  is  an  fntelli- 
gmC  ttintk^^  but  hb»  iiisiici^iy  Mnr*  iif  ii\^  quidifir^inons  required  for  the  situation  of  prison 
ad^mitmfitteT.  LufrtcHi,  tH>p  uodrr  nijrliUM'ii  yn^n  mi  age  are  sent  to  the  prison  chapel,  which  is 
Wadii  a  trbool  ruijm^  ana  Lhi>re  tht-y  ri^i  eii  r  such  tustruction  in  reading  and  writing  for  two 
HkHni  ^t^  V  f'^''  tiLTokpy  UtHriupi'tiriit  Ui  tUT^ird  i^u'in.  lliere  is  a  sort  ofregister  kept  which 
MH  AtCknie  Aj^f  uf  ci>tiiiiiiti^,  iLM.m«!,  o^i-,  n-li^on,  and  amount  of  knowledge  at  entrance  of 
«iAplt«QSi^rudmit{4'il  fn  ihi-  'kt-h.t,t\\.  I  rKiunJiii'^l  It  from  its  commencement  in  September, 
Ifftt^  up  to  th^  dati'  ..^r  iLJv  vL-^it,  uriij  \i  AvotiUl  upiR-^o*  from  its  records  that  the  schoolmaster 
(tamkeTj  Jit  timrt.  m  cfci^r^'F'  ujl-  rjiiNs<'[j  litttr  n'lHed  in  the  practice  of  orthography.  The 
DfflJN  UtJirary  cla^wifin  itiuFi  m'Pi*'  r.  L-L-^itT  Is  iliwt  maer  the  heads:  1,  Alphabet:  8,  Spelling; 
4  |t««liQii  4|  Writiu^r^  ..'1^1.  ..  \rtThiiKtir;  mal  iluring  the  years  1849  and  18S0  there  are 
aoPfl'ttWMaslcaruiiiii^  Lh<  l.i  i  *<.'>■  i^nuitrhi-?'.  Sune  idea  may  be  formed  uf  the  aven^  ex- 
tent of  knowWf*'  4Um>iip 1 1  Li i '  ^^ •  u 1 1  »^ ei ding  th''  s^*  1  \<,o\ from  the  records  in  the  register.  Ilia* 
of  el^htjr-thm  bn^'dt.Sji^'aiJi  atv  rhU'tvi  uocl'^r  head  1,  ten  under  2,  and  seventeen  under 
t;  Qune  under  f  or  ^:  ngalni  of  K-vcijty^ri£>ar  preheat,  sixty-two  appear  under  1,  ttveMoia 
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$t  none  under  4  or  ft.'   The  avenge  number  thai  attended  Mheol  daily  in 

wat  eeventT-two,  and  In  1850,  aboat  forty-flve.    In  the  past  year  the  hlgbeat  nomber  on 

any  day  wat  eignty,  and  on  the  last  day  of  December,  1850,  the  attendance  was  only  twenty- 
eiffht.  There  were  6J90I7  committals  to  this  gaol  in  the  year  ending  December  31, 1850,  of  whom 
i^  were  males,  and  1,867  females.    Of  these  there  were— 


Able  to  read  and  write 

Able  to  read  only  . 

Could  neither  read  nor  write 

Totals 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Of  every  100 
committed. 

Males. 

Females. 

681 

809 

8,280 

156 

398 

1.418 

887 
1,267 
4,703 

14 
18 
68 

8 
20 
78 

4,810 

ijm 

6,807 

100 

100 

Of  the  above  there  were,  under  17  years  of  age,  1,(00  males,  andSlO  females. 


Able  to  read  and  write 
Able  to  read  only     . 
Could  neiaier  road  nor  write 

Tot«ls  . 

Males. 

Females. 

TolaL 

years  of  age. 

Males. 

Females. 

14* 
227 
650 

27 
64 
119 

171 
801 
769 

14 
16 

70 

9 
21 
70 

1.081 

810 

1,231 

100 

100 

Withont  entering  on  the  Question  how  and  to  what  extent  ignorance  and  crime  are  con* 
nected  as  cause  and  eilbet,  mere  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  thia  instence  there  is  some  relation 
beyond  mere  accidental  coincidence  between  both.    Cork  connty  has  a  population  neariy 

equal  to  that  of  aU  Wales,  not  exceedr-" »--  *»--'  -' *-  *-  -^'  .-i^^i:  t — ,_,    ^._./ 

smre  md  limcaiUiire  alone  excepted- 


equal  to  that  of  all  Wales,  not  exceeded  by  that  of  any  connty  in  toe  Britisn  £mpire— York, 
smre  and  Lancashire  alone  excepted— and  greater  ttum  thnt  of  earii  of  one-thlrd  of  the  politi- 
Al  states  of  Eoro]^.    On  so  extensive  a  field  a  safe  induction  may  be  made,  and  after  the  most 


liberal  allowanoe  for  the  several  considerations  that  enter  into  the  question,  such  as  the  supe- 
rior  means  and  consequent  removal  from  many  temptations  to  crime  which  education  in  gene- 
ral indicates,  there  is  left  such  a  balance  against  ignoranpe,  that  no  one  can  fiUl  to  associate  it 
with  crime,  as  at  least  an  iiMftrMf  cause. 

From  September  30. 1842,  up  to  September  30, 1818,  or  a  period  of  six  years,  there  were  ad. 
mitted  to  the  gaol  school  1,S1  male  prisoners.  Of  these  there  were  98  notcstants,  and 
1,228  Catholics.    There  were  of 


Ten  years  of  a(re,  or  under.  . 
Fifteen  years  oi  ugCt  or  under. 
Twenty  years  of  age,  or  under. 
Over  twenty  years  of  i^,    . 


Average  age,  15  years. 


Of  tlM  liSa,  there  were— 


Unabk)  to  read. 
Able  or  leamii^  to  read. 
Able  or  learning  to  write. 
Learning  arithmetic. 


866  or  66  per  cent. 

465  or  34  per  cent 

358  or  86  per  cent. 

93  or   7  per  cent 


Comparing  tiiese  with  the  returns  for  the  last  year,  and  which  have  been  more  oarefnily 
kept  aM  made  out,  I  have  no  doubt  they  are  considerably  in  excess,  and  entirely  overstate  the 
extent  of  knowledge  of  die  arieoners  for  the  six  years. 


for  the  litear«ry  instraction  of  the  886  females  no  provision  whatever  is  nude. 
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The  industrial  department  is  in  a  hiclily  flourishing  condition,  and  it  is  stated  that  consider, 
i^le  numbers  who,  on  entering  the  prison,  were  mere  unsldlled  labourers,  were  in  the  oouw 
of  six  months  snfflcientlr  perfect  in  tailoring,  weaving,  mat>malung,  and  shoeonaldng  as  to 
earn  their  own  livelihood  on  leaving. 

1  recommend  that  the  board  of  superintendence  of  the  gaol  be  requested  to  proTide  a  suit, 
able  room,  properly  furnished  and  fined  for  tlie  purpose  of  a  schooLroom.  That  two  compe. 
tent  schoolmasters,  and  one  sdioolmistress  be  appointed ;  none  of  them  to  reside  in  the  prison 
or  hold  any  other  office  connected  with  it  lliat  the  salaries  of  the  teacliers  should  be : 
head.master,£60;  assistant-master,  £40,  and  mistress,  £10  per  annum,  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education  paying  the  salary  annexed  to  each  teacher's  dass,  and  which  wouhl  be 
included  in  the  sums  named.  Each  prisoner  to  undeitro  a  careful  examination  as  soon  after 
committal  as  possible,  by  the  master  or  mistress,  according  to  the  sex  of  the  party,  in  the  or- 
dinary  brancnes  of  education :  the  results  to  be  carefully  r^ristered  and  tabulated  in  a  book 
for  the  purpoee.  Every  untried  and  tried  prisoner,  under  twenty  yearsof  age,  whose  period 
of  confinement  is  expected  to  be  one  month,  to  attend  the  school  for  three  lionrs  daily,  pro- 
vided such  can  be  done  in  accordance  with  the  prison  regulations.  The  diaplains  to  have 
authority  to  require,  if  thev  deem  fit,  the  assistance  of  the  tMchers  of  their  respective  persoa. 
sions  in  communicating  religions  knowledge  or  religious  instruction  to  those  of  tiieir  own 
communion  amongst  the  prisoners,  and  to  make  regulations  respecting  the  same. 

9.  Cork  WorlAmue  Boyt^.—X.  The  schools  of  this,  the  largest  worldbouse  in  Ireland,  consist 
of  boys',  girls',  and  infants'  departments,  all  held  in  diflferent  houses  in  the  establishment 
That  for  boys  is  held  on  a  portion  of  tlie  second  floor  of  a  temporary  house,  on  the  right  of  the 
entrance  to  the  worldiouse  grounds.  The  school-room  is  150  feet  long,  19  wide,  and  10  feet 
high,  is  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  would  accommodate  475  sdiolars.  Besides  a  sdioot 
room.it  is  also  used  as  the  room  in  which  the  boys  take  their  meals,  and  instead  of  desks  there 
are  24  tables,  each  about  three  feet  wide,  in  the  room.  These  so  interfere  with  the  elTective 
area  of  the  floor  as  to  reduce  the  accommodation  to  that  sufficient  for  about  350nupi]s  only. 
The  average  daily  attendance  for  the  year  1850  was  408,  and  sometimes  the  numoer  present 
was  so  high  as  75S,  fVom  which  it  may  be  seen  tliat,  under  such  circumstances,  the  boys  must 
be  packed  and  crushed  tMether  to  the  peril  of  health  and  decency.  There  are  tables,  a  blade- 
board,  maps,  books,  &c  3.  There  were  170  said  to  be  absent  in  the  sick  wards  on  the  day  of  my 
examination,  owing  to  cutaneous  diseases,  increased  uid  spread  ddefly  in  consequence  of  the 
over-crowding  togetherof  the  boys  ;  the  school.room  and  furniture  are  keptdeanly.  4.  Very 
unskilful.  5  Most  erroneous.  {See  tabulaUon).  0.  Both  impossible  tram  %vant  of  snIBdeat 
room.  One  of  the  teadiers  is  wholly  engaged,  with  rule  in  hand,  in  suppressing  noise  and 
riot  7.  Head  master,  £40  and  rations  ;  second  master,  £20  and  rations.  The  rwcions,  I  wai 
informed,  consist  of  a  pint  and  a-half  of  stirabout,  half  a  ptnt  of  milk,  a  pound  of  bread,  and  a 
pint  and  a-half  of  turnip  soup  daily ;  also  coals,  candles,  and  an  apartment.  8.  Neither  of 
them  was  trained ;  the  headmaster  nas  been  ten  years  conducting  workhouse  schools ;  te  here 
only  four  months  ;  he  is  entirely  ignorant  of  geography,  and  is  defldent  in  arithmetic ;  other, 
wise  Us  scholarship  is  medium ;  he  appears  to  oe  a  very  respectable  man,  but  somewhat 
broken  down  in  spirit  from  long  toil  in  teaching.  His  brother,  who  is  the  tecond  master,  has 
neither  taste  nor  qualification  ror  his  duties.  He  had  been  poor-rate  collector  in  an  ad|ouiing 
union,  and  1  regret  to  state  that  he  was  ^pointed  second  master  here  without  even  the  form 
of  an  examination  or  of  any  inquiry  into  his  attainments.  He  can  read  in  a  medium  style,  and 
can  write  legibly,  but  here  his  scholarship  ends.  He  is  unacquainted  with  the  elements  of 
grammar,  ge<M;raphy,  and  arithmetic,  and  his  orthography  is  very  deficient  9.  Although 
there  were  Im  boys  in  the  house  suited  to  tliis  scnool  (7  to  15  years  of  age)  there  were 
only  511  present;  of  the  remainder,  170  were  absent  owing  to  cutaneous  diseases,  and  46  were 
enmed  in  various  ways  through  the  house.  Of  the  511  present,  353,  or  TVper  coit  were  in 
the  alphabet:  14  boy  scan  read  the  Second  Lesson  Book,  and  28  can  read  the  Third;  so  that  of  the 
511  examined,  only  36,  or  7  per  cent,  can  read  correctly  a  simple  narrative  in  words  of  two 
syllables!  4  boys,  or  1  in  128,  could  distinguish  the  parts  of  speech  ;  none  knew  the  outlines  of 
the  great  divisions  of  the  earth ;  of  32  examined  in  arithmetic,  nonecould  enter,  from  dictation. 


hers  in  attendance ;  at  least  four  teachers  should  be  appointed,  two  of  whom  would  have 
chanire  of  each  of  two  schools,  a  Junior  and  a  senior ;  tne  head  teacher  should  liave  a  salary 
of  td  least  £00  a-year,  in  addition  to  comfortable  board  and  lodghig,  and  should  hold  a  podtion 
in  the  establishment  suited  to  the  importance  and  respectability  of  his  office.  He  sliottld  liave 
charge  of  the  bovs  not  only  during  scnool  hours,  but  also  at  all  other  times ;  and  arrangements 
should  be  made  by  which  two  of  Uie  teachers  relieving  the  otiters,  each  of  them  could  bave 
three  hours  daOy  to  devote  to  recreation  or  to  study. 

la  Oreat  Gm»rge*9utreet  Lanetuterian  Bojfs*  Scnool,  C^rA.— >1.  Excellent ;  one  very  large 
school-room,  which,  with  class-rooms,  is  cafmble  of  accommodating  1,000  pupils;  house  buUt 
and  school  opened  in  the  year  1800;  a  national  sdiool  dnoe  January,  18Ml  2.  Excellent  3L 
Very  good  as  to  sdiool  furniture  and  premises :  that  of  pupils  rather  inferior.  4w  Good.  & 
Too  hlglL  &  Very  good.  7.  Sdiool  is  oonductedby  five  monks  of  tiie  Presentation  order,  who 
reside  at  their  connratemity  house.  South  Monastery,  where  there  is  also  another  very  large 
sdiool  connected  with  the  Board ;  there  is  a  grantor  £00  from  the  Commisdoners ;  all  tae 
pupils  are  taught  gratuitously,  and  the  only  other  aid  besides  tiie  Board's  grant  is  the  coUtc 
tion  made  at  an  annual  charity  sermon,  a  The  monks  are  very  devoted  to  their  duties,  are 
most  methodical,  and,  oonddering  that  none  of  them  has  ever  attended  any  training  udbooL 
they  show  considerable  skill  in  school  management  Hie  superior  is  an  excellent  scholar,  and 
is  most  lealous  in  the  cause  of  education.    9.  On  the  day  of  my  examinatioiu  a  very  large 


a  only  recentiy  removea    The  sul^ect-matter  of  the  lessons  is  not  suAdentiy  1 
Of  the  77  boys,  8  parsed  a  sentence,  aodSd  showed  some  Mqaaliitaiioe  with  the  ptrtioCspeech. 
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There  la  eontidenible  room  for  improrement  in  geographT,  and  of  77  examfaied  in  arithmetie,  8 
•nly  answered  correctly  in  notation,  89  in  subtrat^n^  and  din  practice ;  mensuration  of  sorftoes 
is  known  by  2  boys,  who  also  know  a  few  books  of  Eoclid,  whilst  5  otliers  show  a  pretty  fsir 
knowledge  of  the  first  book.    Several  are  learning  algebra,  and  a  few  learning  trigonometry. 


but  their  progress  in  both  is  limited  to  the  mere  elements.    Writing  Is  carefuly  taught ;  the 
v....  1 , . ^_,   _.__^  ^._  .     ..        ^^^ 

raised'themselTes  Into  Important  commercial  and  otlier  situations  In  the  city  of 


book-keeping  exerdses  are  neatly  kept,  and  singing  1 
the  puDils  is  good,  and  they  all  seem  attached  to  the 
scImmI  IiaTe  raised  themselres  Into  Important  commei 


has  been  commenced ;  the  moral  tone  of 
teachers.    10.  Very  muiy  pupUs  of  thi  a 


Cork,  and  for  the  last  half  century  it  lias  been  imparting  the  blessings  of  an  excellent  element- 
ary education,  together  with  moral  and  religious  training,  to  the  poor  of  the  south-western 
quarter  of  the  dty;  there  are  now  three  national  school8--this,  the  South  Monastery,  Cork, 
and  Killamey,  conducted  by  the  Presentatlun  Monks. 

11.  Kituaie  fVorkhmue  BajM^.—l.  The  boys'  school  is  held  in  the  proper  room  in  the  house 
assigned  to  it;  it  is  suiteMe  in  all  respects.  S.  Good,  a  Good.  4.  Inferior.  &.  Far  too 
higE  6L  Medium.  7.  Rations,  an  apartment,  coals,  and  candles,  and  £13  per  annum,  a 
Both  rery  deficient  Examined  him,  and  found  his  literary  acquirements  so  inferior,  that  he 
is  not  fully  qualified  in  the  course  prescribed  for  probationers.  6.  Of  18  in  third  book  only  2 
read  with  ordinary  intelligence  ;  fiO  read  the  second  book  fairly;  tlie  method  of  teaching  the 
junior  classes  Is  most  unskilful ;  the  elements  of  grammar  are  known  to  15,  and  I  can  parse ; 
geography  has  not  received  attention ;  care  has  been  bestowed  on  the  writing  copies,  but  of  31 
examined  on  arithmetic,  only  1  boy  knew  notation,  and  3  subtraction.  la  I  visitod,  during 
the  Christmas  vacation  (December  90) ;  the  boys  were,  however,  collected  for  me  in  order  to 
examine  them.  The  salary  allowed  to  a  teacher  is  wretchedly  low,  and  though  inferior  the 
attainments  and  skill  of  the  present  master,  they  are  not  adequately  remunerated.  An  as. 
sistantls  also  required,  the  average  dally  attendance  (148)  for  the  past  year  being  far  beyond 
the  physirtd  or  moral  ability  of  a  single  person  to  Instruct 

li.  MaUow  Boys'.^l.  House  three  stories  high ;  slated ;  had  been  a  private  house ;  is 
rented  by  the  pwish  as  a  school.house,for  which  it  is  most  unfitted  in  every  respect :  there  are 
no  out-ofllces  and  school  situated  In  the  centre  of  the  town.  2.  Furniture  crowded  and  badly 
arranged  ;  no  space  on  fioor  for  class-teadiing ;  no  book-press ;  a  supply  of  maps,  black  boards, 
Hcc  a  Inferior;  school-room  untidy.  4.  Medium.  5.  Not  judicious.  6.  Difflcult  to  main- 
tain,  ounng  to  the  drcumstonces  of  tne  schooL  7.  Entire  income,  je55,  made  up  of  £22  from 
the  Board,  £iO  from  parish,  £10  fees,  and  £3  value  of  two  free  rooms  in  school.house ;  ia  a 
National  teacher  for  the  last  fourteen  years ;  is  married,  and  has  a  family ;  Is  also  clerk  of  the 
chiqMl ;  salary,  £a  a  He  is  a  pretty  fair  scholar,  and  of  moderate  skill,  and  I  think  a  con- 
scientious man ;  nevertheless  his  sdiool  is  Ih>1ow  mediocrity:  nnn  rhipf fAiia#  i»  the  want  of 
sufildent  help,  there  being  only  a  paid  moniMr  iviih  htm  tn  t-  *-   Ddance  of 

117pupils.    0.  On  the  wholethe  style  of  ret^4iiii:  hv.L-4  r.iir»;iri>i  ber  when 

compared  with  the  classification  ;  in  Scriptori<  tn-tory  und  k>^iu  rMnirM  uiu4 'i"  rii>  i  was  great 
definency  ;  the  answering  in  geography  ws-  ^lUs  bad  ;  p>r  57  IfiU'iHrtv  irminriiur,  vi  knew  the 

Krts  of  speech,  but  no  one  could  parse  a  (di^ifU*  «er>t<<iiiri-;  in  nrHhrniH^v  ur  d-^ '■>amined,  8 
ew  notation,  18  subtraction,  ana  13  practi>^  <-  -,  Tiit^niFi^raHctTi  nf  Hurl'iin'o  U  kuik^i  1 1  by  2,  and 
one  book  of  Eudid  by  6 ;  wrinngis  carelest,  Hii<i  tUi-  \At\y\t*n  nrriMi^Mi  himI  ^ctMUiniog  foolish 
songs;  thejunior  dasses  are  very  fairly  tau^ lit  in.  \h*'Tf  i-^  il  fNm^ideniblp  ntmiUer  of  Pro. 
testant  pupils  attending  this  school.  Hallo  u  ,,.nr;i'i'H  t\Ki\  \uha.h\unKx,  m\A  h  .  to  be  de. 
plored  ttiat  some  adequate  school,  house  is  ni  >  r    1 1 1  ^  ^  <  i  i  ■  <  t  it  hi  1 1  m-  ini^truv  tloi]  <  '  e  children 

of  so  great  a  population.    There  is  ample  or  "U-^"H  fm^  hr  tht^acftjinijHi-i  hegirlsin 

the  >^tlonal  schools  conducted  by  the  sister    >•  I   >1'i<>,  uluLt  tin-  Ut^m  iseisemi. 

nently  unsuited  for  its  ol^ect 

IS.  MiddletoH  Workhmue  Bovt' School  held  in  the  workhouse  at  present,  but  is  about  to  be 

removed  to  Bailick  Auxiliary  House,  distant  about  a  mile,  and  in  which  it  had  been  held  for 
three  years  previous  to  September  last ;  room  accommodates  only  210,  althoivrh  there  were  284 
present  at  my  visit,  and  a  dally  average  attendance  of  285  during  the  last  year.  2.  Very  fair. 
a  Good.  4.  Good.  5.  Pretty  fair.  6.  Excellent  7.  £25,  and  rations  worth  £20 ;  acts  as 
roaster  of  the  Auxiliary  House,  the  duties  of  which  he  discharges,  as  well  as  those  of  his  own 
office  as  teacher.  8.  ma  literary  acquirements  are  Umited,  being  below  those  required  for 
second  class  teachers  ;  his  school,  nevertheless,  is  hifhiy  creditable  to  him.    9.  The  best  I  have 


Koi  on  the  whole  few  schools  afforded  me  greater  pleasure.  The  number  of  pupils  over  iS 
years  was  80,  or  over  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number  present  The  guardians  have  lately 
taken  a  farm  of  thirty  acres  from  Lord  Middleton :  it  is  situated  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
workhouse,  and  Is  rented  at  £1  10s.  an  acre.  The  boys  over  16  years  of  age  work  on  It  from 
nine  to  four  o'dorlc  About  twenty  acres  are  under  preparation  for  fiax :  this  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  but  all  the  boys  over  twelve  years  of  age,  and  who  are  able  to  read,  write, 
and  dpher,  should  work  on  the  farm  for  six.  whilst  those  over  fifteen  years,  and  who  have 
made  dmilar  literary  progress,  should  work  for  elgbt  hours  daily.  Two  assistants  should  be 
appointed,  and  a  scale  of  salaries  laid  down.  Head  teacher,  £35  and  rations ;  second  teacher, 
£25  and  rations ;  third  teacher,  £15  and  rations. 

14.  Skamumttreet^  Bandon,  B<nf*\—l.  Rooms  rented  at  £12  per  annum,  on  the  second  floor 
of  a  public  coach-offlce  in  the  town.  2.  Very  fair.  3.  Good.  4.  Medium.  &.  Tolerable,  a 
Good.  7.  Teacher  in  this  school  not  quite  two  months ;  salary  frt>m  the  Board,  £21,  and  fees 
amounted  last  year  to  £17  16s.  5d. ;  he  expecto  some  additional  aid  from  the  manager;  has  a 
tuition  worth  £6  per  annum,  a  Teacher  is  a  very  excellent  scholar,  and  obtained  a  nigh  rank 
In  the  training  department.  It  remains  now  for  him  to  show  successful  skill  and  industry  in 
the  management  of  his  schooL  9.  Only  18  pupils  present;  answering  rather  Inferior.  10. 
Since  this  school  was  opened  towards  the  end  of  1848,  there  have  been  four  teachers  in  it;  one 
left  to  study  divinity ;  one  left  owing  to  redaction  of  salary,  and  since  he  has  been  appointed 
an  assistant  teacher  in  the  Dublin  Model  Schools ;  one  was  lately  dismissed  owing  to  mcompe. 
tency  and  the  present  is  the  fourth  teacher  So  wedded  are  the  people  to  the  unskilful  me. 
'5  M 
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thods  of  teaching  heretofore  used,  that  on  the  oocaaion  of  the  remoral  of  the  late  teacher 
for  incompetency,  almost  the  entire  pupile  followed  him  to  a  cabin,  where  he  had  set  u^  a 
private  school. 

\b.  Claddagh  Boyi'.'-Wtited  September  SOth.  Hie  Commissionert  having  in  contempla. 
tion  the  introduction  of  navigation  as  a  branch  of  instruction  into  schools  in  seaport  towns,  the 
otOect  of  my  visit  was  to  ascertain  the  qualifications  of  the  teacher,  the  proftdencv  and  areraffe 
age  of  the  senior  boys,  Ihe  number  whose  parents  are  connected  with  nautical  V'-  —  ^  ' 
general  suitability  of  the  school  for  the  purpose  in  view.  The  master  is  well  oua 
_i .. i_  ..L.. j__j u:__i i.-j%   — tonlyf 


oio<*ct  of  my  visit  was  to  ascertain  the  qualifications  of  the  teacher,  the  prondencv  and  areram 
age  of  the  Hcnior  boys,  1  he  number  whose  parents  are  connected  with  nautical  life,  and  the 
general  suitability  of  the  school  for  the  purpose  in  view.  The  master  is  well  aaalified  to  in- 
struct young  men  in  the  course  required  (seamanship  alone  excepted),  not  only  for  the  mer. 
chant  service,  but  also  to  prepare  them  in  tlie  full  entrance  course  required  for  marioe  cadets, 
and,  with  some  practice  in  observing  with  the  sextant,  &c.,  under  the  direction  of  askiifol 
officer,  would  readily  qualify  himself  in  the  programme  for  naval  instructors,  as  set  forth  in 
the  Admiralty's  rainate  of  September,  1812.  Aboat  twelve  boys  are  old  enoinrh,  and  of  such 
proficiency  as  fit  them  to  enter  on  the  use  and  application  of  logarithms,  and  the  elementary 
course  preparatory  to  the  study  of  navigation.  The  entire  school,  boys*  girls*  and  industrial 
departments,  is  well  conducted,  well  furnished,  and  kept  cleanly ;  and  the  clergymen,  Bev. 
Messrs.  Folanand  Rush,  to  whose  unremitting  exertions  its  erection  and  support  are  mainlv 
due,  must  feel  amply  rewarded  for  their  labours  in  the  improved  habits,  moraland  industrial, 
and  the  awakened  intelligence  of  the  children  of  the  numerous  tribe  of  Claddagh  fishermen. 

16.  Ard/ertBoffs*— Closed  when  I  visited.  Feb.  15th,  teacher  having  been  summoned  m  a 
witness  to  the  petit  sessions.  Visited  again  before  ten  o'clock  on  the  27th  Febmary ;  pnjpils 
not  assembled ;  examined  and  checked  sehooLaccounts.  Highest  number  on  boolcs  for  Iol9, 
118 ;  on  rolls  now,  S8 ;  average  attendance.  47. 

17.  BaUyniUaM  iJoy*'.— 1.  A  one  story  slated  and  vested  honse,  divided  by  a  partition  into 
two  room^,  one  for  bovs  and  one  for  girb ;  in  very  bud  repair.  2.  Inferior.  3.  Bad.  4.  None. 
5.  Iniudicious.  6.  Bad.  7.  Teacher  was  in  the  training  department,  Dublin,  when  I  visited  ; 
his  place  was  supplied  by  a  man  uttorly  unsuited  to  the  chai^^  of  a  national  school ;  salary, 
£10  per  annum.  8.  None  9.  Did  not  fully  examine  the  pupils ;  no  sigm  of  intoliiffence 
amongst  them.  10.  Substitute  teacher  not  in  attendance  when  I  visited ;  did  not  arrive  lor  an 
hour  or  more  after ;  house  and  premises  in  great  need  of  repair. 

18.  Blenerville  But/n'.—l.  A  one-story  slated  non  vested  house :  two  rooms,  one  for  hoys  and 
one  for  girls ;  in  good  repair,  and  well  kept  2.  Both  good.  3.  Very  good.  4.  Tolerable.  5. 
Too  high.  6b  Good.  7.  His  entire  income  is  that  from  the  Board,  £& ;  no  local  aid ;  no  school 
fees ;  he  keeps  a  nubile  house  in  lYaleo.  a  A  very  good  scholar,  trained,  and  very  highly 
clafised ;  very  deficient  in  skiU  and  method,  fi.  Readfiig  has  not  received  due  attention,  the 
numl>er  effluent  readers  being  few,  and  the  pronundatton  of  even  these  is  noarked  by  defects 
which  care  would  remedy ;  of  38  said  to  learn  grammar,  4  knew  the  parts  of  speech,  and  8 
coul  d  parse  a  sentence ;  style  of  penmanship  is  good,  and  several  write  a  fair  business  hand  ;  the 
children  show  no  knowledge  of  geography  :  out  of  38  examined  on  it,  only  two  could  trace  the 
leading  outlines  of  the  map  of  the  world;  the  answering  in  arithmetae  was  also  very  unsatis- 
factory. I  do  not  attribute  the  backward  and  inefficient  state  of  tWa  school  to  neglect  or  in- 
attention, but  rather,  or  chiefly,  to  want  of  akill  and  method.  10-  The  arrangement  of  the 
school  furniture  is  bad,  and  afibrds  scarcely  any  room  on  the  floor  for  classes ;  the  ont-offioe» 
are  too  near  the  school. 

19.  Bouleefuheere Boy$*.^\.  A  two^tory  vestedTionse:  medium  repair:  no  ont-offlces: 
boys'  school  on  the  upper,  girls*  on  the  lower  floor.*  2.  Wants  a  good  buujk  board  i  desks  and 
forms  fair.  3  Very  good.  4.  Excellent  6.  Good.  6.  Excellent  7.  Board's  salary,  £«; 
fees,  £1  IDs. ;  total,  i:23  lOs. ;  pays  £3  rent  for  a  house,  and  on  the  remaining  £20  10s.  has  to 
support  a  wife  and  six  children.  8.  No  school  examined  by  me  last  year  gave  me  greater  sa- 
tkfaction ;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  the  locality  is  very  remote  and  poor,  the  school  rarely 
visited  by  anv  one  besides  the  inspector,  and  scarcely  any  support  given  to  the  teacher,  the  great, 
est  credit  is  due  to  him.  9.  The  style  of  reading  is  very  pleasing,  and  the  subject-matter  under- 
stood  by  aU  the  pupUs  ;  they  spell  very  weU :  of  65  boys  present,  40  knew  the  parts  of  speech, 
11  parsed  a  sentence  correctly,  15  knew  the  map  of  the  world,  11  the  maps  of  Europe  and  Ire- 
laud,  and  6 showed  an  accurate  general  knowledge  of  mathematical  geography;  6  knew  the 
ordinary  Greek  and  Latin  roots ;  only  4  answered  correctly  in  notation,  12  in  subtraction,  and 
10  in  practice ;  6  boys  know  one  and  5  know  three  books  of  Euclid ;  2  knew  mensuraUon  of 
^aue  surfaces;  3 learn  aJffebra,  and  of  sixteen  copies,  the  penmanship  of  9  was  very  fsir. 
The  pupils  are  most  intelUgent,  and  their  conduct  during  the  examination  was  nnexception. 
able.  10.  "ms  school  is  situated  in  the  peninsula  between  the  viouth  of  the  Shannon  and 
Bajlyheigh  Bay,  on  the  side  of  the  elevated  ridge  which  overlooks  both  i  the  soU  is  very  light 
and  poor,  and  the  popuUtion,  densely  scattered  over  it  previous  to  1815,  has,  by  the  siicces^ve 
faUures  of  the  potato  crop,  been  redoced  by  at  least  one-third.  The  cabins  in  the  vicinity  are 
most  wretehed  as  human  habitations.  This  teacher  has  been  promoted  a  grade  in  his  cJass 
(to  second  division  of  first),  and  has  farther  received  a  tpedai  premium  of  £S  on  my  re. 
commendation. 

20.  Bracklum  Bow\^K  slated  two-story  vested  house ;  boys'  school  held  on  the  lower, 
girls*  on  the  upper  floor.  2.  Too  many  desks  and  forms,  too  little  room  for  classes ;  no  black 
board,  nor  tablet-lesaons ;  no  maps ;  repair  of  furniture  good  ;  walls  and  ceiling  damp,  a 
Inferior.  4.  Bad.  5.  Mediom.  6.  Could  scarcely  J  ud^  from  the  numbers  present  7. 
Board^  «*hury,  £15 ;  grant  tram  Lord  Cork,  on  whoso  estate  school  is  built,  and  who  gave  free 
5**t»,.^  *  ^^^^  *"?*.  y®**"*  ^  I  **»^*  £;»5a.  J  to  pay  rentand  support  and  clothe  self,  wife,  and 
0  cmldren.  a  Both  inferior;  he  has  not  been  trained,  a  Of  the  fourteen  boys  present  6  can 
read  an  easy  narrative  in  words  of  two  syllables,  and  two  can  work  subtraction.  This  Is  the 
extent  of  information  in  the  school  jfo.  School  is  situated  at  the  village  of  Ounascaol, 
nearly  midway  between  Dingle  and  Bllltown,  and  about  three  miles  off  the  coast  of  Dingle 
Bay.  It  is  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  mountains  wWch  are  about  2000  feet  high  ;  the  people  are 
redooedto  the  lowest  poverty ;  they  are  all  bat  naked  ;  very  few  speak  £iu;li8h  j  the  scenery 
here  istrnly  magnifleent  "^  ^ 

21.  Oua«gr«goiyBc!n\^K  slated  twootory  vested  house ;  boya*  room  below ;  girh*  above 
stainj  too  near  the  pabllo  road.    2.  Good;  no  blackboard,   a  Very  deficient   £  Medium. 
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aLfretty.ftdr.  ftjflddltog.  7.  Bowd*i  idttT.  thM  m  now  «15 1  M.  It  i  tdtel,  IW.  a 
Prettv  fair,  oonalderiiur  thst  he  wm  not  trainol  9.  The  poidlt  an  too  hlflijy  daMod:  the 
third  is  the  highest  book  for  which  they  are  lit}  of  48  in  that  or  in  the  idihook,  only  19  eaa 
read  with  ease  and  intelllfenoe.  Only  one  boy  had  any  idea  of  the  sitoatione  of  the  leadtosr 
ooontritfs  on  the  map  of  the  world ;  23  knew  the  parts  of  speech,  and  IS  parsed  a  sentence  \  of 
26  examined  in  arithmetic,  8  knew  notation,  17  subtraction,  and  8  practice ;  of  SI  copies  shown, 
13  were  very  fair  specimens  of  handwriting ;  I  boy  answered  pretty  well  in  two  books  of  En- 
clidj  and  2  are  fairly  taught  the  elementary  rules  of  algebra.  10.  School  is  in  the  Tillage 
of  Castlegregory, on  the  edge  of  Tralee  Bay,  and  on  the  old  road  from  Tndee  to  Dingle;  tfie 
Protestant  rector  rkits  it  freqaently,  and  takes  considerable  interest  in  its  work^ ;  the 


<igh  the  inflaence  of  the  school,  they  all  speak£._„ 
^■•■-  their  families  use  any  other  language  tlum  Irish. 

, ,  i^r- If,,  ^i  ,u^ft  f„.rn  .—\  r^ m N J i  op,- Pied  in  1848,  in  a  thatched  one^tory  hoose,  or  cottage, 
rruU'*]  i,»r  iki!  ]iur]njHc  i  thi-  ynj\ih  uHi'stand  the  farmers  promised  to  pay  £4  rent,  bnt  thia 
ti'l  N.^^  iit^  bt  en  {jold  lj^lj%  thi?  kuai4ird  turned  out  the  teacher  and  scnolars.  took  down  the 
Iri^i^ripEioTi,  krnt  \tQ^i'-M'nm  ni  tin;  ho^iks  of  school  accounts,  and  converted  the  room  into  a 
Hiu-f) ;  i)uf  AirUo\iirji  wvTnz  thf'ti  rt.''m''jv>.>il  to  another  room  in  uie  village ;  on  the  ooeasionof  my 
vi'^lT,  hifu  i.'vt^i-  an^niiivhitf  iircjininvd  tv  call  on  the  parish  priest* thai  steps  might  be  taken  to 
liaj'  t\u}  rt'tit^lite  loitdturd  ulluu^^d  tlu<  ><cholar8  back  to  the  original  sdiool  room.  2L  Fumitare 
^ny^iitM  itf  a  fp  w  ^mall  tjib|f>p,  Iwrru^m  ^-d  from  the  neighbours,  and  the  forms  from  the  adioio- 
iiltf  c1:ui)»t  I,  wlilrii MTi'm  u^cd  k'rv during  the  week;  there  was  a  desk  and  press;  nobutck- 
hiiar¥L  li.  Titrnip*  juid  utrnw  only  in  the  room  at  my  visit  4, 5, 6,  and  9.  Did  not  examine 
"  l*^  theM  wn»  iiij  rrguiiv  dc^iool    7.  The  teacher  was  at  the  Model  School  in  Dublin 


whjjn  t  vhJred  ^  hii  r>l^i;  wus  Unt^d  by  n  young  man  who  acted  as  substitute  ;  he  had  no  income 
bpyuiLd  rbf"  £JOall0ni!iL  by  Lbt.'  Bimrtl  8.  He  has  had  no  instruction  in  schooUkeeping.  lOl 
}xho*i\  ]<K  gitiJHU'ii^  at  thi'  Eiiifiti  ^lJmkI](^t'  i>f  Tralee  Harbour,  behind  some  ofthe  bo w.uiis formed 
hy  tbL*  suiiil-drixt^  ;  tin-  Fi4'rj|i]i- nf  Ib^^  i^'illago  support  themselves  chiefly  byilshinff;  they  are 
vt'ry  |Kior,  uuJ  U  in  u  i>it  ^  t^  "<i-i'  t^*"  [14  p[.ii1ous  a  locality,  within  four  or  nve  miles  of  Tralee,  the 
rbi!-;  til  WEI  ttfthv  cuurrWi  d■^'1rUu[l'  nf  n  proper  school-house  for  the  instruction  of  the  youth  of 

^  Cf-'v^^Bft/^'—i  1ip>^^^-  4|ptt^d,  one  story,  divided  into  two  rooms,  one  for  boys  and 
cm  !  r„:ri-,  ii.;t  .,-i..i  .  ,l«v  fl..-jr  v<iry  bad:  never  plastered  nor  whitewashed ;  no  out- 
oilkces.  X.  ilie  only  lurnitore  is  three  small  tables,  four  forms,  and  a  few  rude  sticks  stretdied 
over  stones  as  benches ;  no  tablets ;  no  teacher's  desk  ;  a  rune  cupboard  as  a  book-press ;  no 
black-board;  no  map.  a  Extremely  bad.  4  None.  6.  Bad.  6.  None.  7.  The  Board's 
salary  only  £10;  present  teacher  in  office  a  month  only ;  has  not  yet  received  any  fees.  8. 
Examined  him  as  to  qualifications :  found  he  was  not  acquainted  with  the  entrance  course  re- 
quired  for  probationers,  and  considering  his  advanced  age  (57  yearsV,  I  recommended  his  remo- 
val;  he  had  been  keeping  a  private  country  school  for  ^irty.fi  ve  or  forty  years,  9.  Did  not  exa- 
mine classes.  10.  School  built  forsveral  years :  roof  and  walls  good,  but  otherwise  unfinished 
and  unfurnished.  At  the  general  examination  (heid  1818)  an  incompetent  teacher  was  examined 
for  this  school,  and  although  the  Board  then  withdrew  salary,  he  was  retained  in  office  until 
February,  1849 ;  a  somewhat  better  master  then  succeeded,  but  he  left,  owing  to  want  of  local 
support,  and  from  November  to  last  February  the  school  was  vacant,  as  no  qualified  person 
would  accept  its  charge.  The  parish  priest  was  present  during  my  inspection ;  he  states  that 
he  cannot  raise  funds  either  to  finish  the  schooLhouse  or  to  support  competent  teachers.  The 
female  teacher  is  daughter  to  the  master. 

24.  Current  Bogs'— A  slated  one-story  house  ;  separate  rooms  for  boys  and  girls :  premises 
vested  in  the  Commissioners  ;  repairs  fair.  2.  Fair ;  black-board  too  smalt  S.  Good.  4. 
Medium,  b.  Too  high.  6.  Good.  7.  Salary  from  Board,  £14,  when  I  visited ;  is  now  £17 ; 
fees  for  past  year,  £2,  out  of  which  teacher  expended  £1  on  uuu>s,  dock,  &c :  total,  £18.  8 
Inferior ;  has  since  been  sent  to  tJie  training  department  9.  Oi  27  boys  in  the  three  highest 
books.only6  were  able  to  read  the  third  lesson-book  intelligently;  these  6  boys  were  also 
acquainted  with  the  outlines  of  geography,  and  able  to  parse  a  sentence.  10.  Oi  02  boys  pre- 
sent, only  15  had  shoes :  the  renminder  were  barefooted^  although  the  weather  was  extremely 
cold ;  the  people  here  are  extremely  poor,  and  the  chief  food  of  many  of  them  was  turnips ; 
thev  are  very  anxious  to  have  their  children  instructed,  and  since  the  school  was  opened  in 
1848,  muchffood  has  been  done. 

25.  Dingle  J?0y«'.— This  is  a  very  fine  house,  standing  on  an  acre  of  land  near  the  town  of 
Dingle.  It  is  two  stories  high,  and  is  a  vested  schooUhouse.  Some  time  past  a  school 
imder  the  ladies  of  the  Presentation  Order  having  been  opened  at  the  convent,  the  female 
branch  of  the  school  heretofore  held  in  this  house  was  transferred  thereto ;  the  boys'  school, 
however,  continued  open  until  the  18th  of  December  last,  although,  owinv  to  the  opening  of  a 
school  uuder  the  Christian  BroUiers  in  the  year  184S,  the  average  attendance  has  since  been 
much  reduced,  amounting  to  39  only  during  the  past  year.  The  schools  are  now  permanently 
closed.  The  chief  o^ect  in  view  iu  transferring  the  instruction  of  the  children  to  monks  and 
to  nuns  is  the  desire  to  give  them  a  good  literary  education,  together  with  a  superior  religious 
training,  and  further  to  train  up  the  Komaa  Catholic  youth  of  the  vidnity  to  resist  the  induce, 
ments  held  out  to  them  in  the  locality  to  conform  to  the  Protestant  religion.  The  town  and 
.vicinity  have  for  some  years  past  been  the  scene  of  bitter  and  angry  relinous  contention,  and 
at  the  period  of  my  visit,  alarge  body  of  police,  sent  specially  from  Dublin,  was  required  to 
maintain  peace  and  order.  At  the  petit  sesHions  and  assizes,  several  cases  or  assault,  &c.,  aris- 
ing from  Uiese  contentions,  were  brought  forward  for  trial.  The  school  under  the  ladies  of  tiie 
convent  is,  but  the  Christian  Brothers^  school  is  not,  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board. 
The  fine  boase  vested  in  tmsteea,  and  built  at  an  expenst*  of  £209  to  the  state,  and  at  consi. 
derable  expense  to  the  locality,  is  now  closed,  useless,  and  must  soon  become  a  wreck. 

26.  Dingle  Workkoiue  IToy^*.— Visited  February  21st ;  the  school  was  held  in  Liseamey 
Auxiliary  House,  near  the  top  of  Connor  Hill,  until  three  weeks  previous  to  my  visit ;  pre- 
sent house  is  a  hurge  store  near  the  town,  and  which  is  about  to  be  fitted  ug  for  the  purpose 
of  aooomnx>dating  all  the  boys  from  5  to  u  years  of  age ;  contains  no  school  ramitnre  except 
forms  and  tableU)oardB ;  no  organixatioii  or  school  arrangement  since  boya  were  remored  to 
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were  liftboys  In  ttie  hooae  when  I  rielted;  some  were  playinir  on  the  pobUe  roed  diM>>^> 
and  otiMTB  were  dispersed  throoch  thesereral  rooms,  liiere  was  no  appearance  at,  or  prori . 
aion  for  a  school  From  September  '40,  no  accounts  of  the  attendance  of  the  pnpUs.  or  school 
record  of  any  kind  had  been  kept  Theteacherisalsomasterof  this  workhouse;  liissalarris 
SM,  rations,  and  residence.  I  examined  him,  and  found  him  utterly  incompetent  to  teadi  a 
sdiool  of  even  tlie  humblest  diaracter  j  he  was  tiien  in  office  nearly  18  months. 

S7.  Knookadeny  J9^*— 1.  A  rested  house,  slated,  one  story  ;  separate  rooms  for  boys  and 
firls ;  school  and  out>ofBces  require  repeirs ;  site  and  entrance  to  school  very  wet  and  dirty. 
i.  Pretty  fidr.  a  Deficient  4.  Inferior.  &.  Medium.  6L  Pretty  fair.  7.  Was  £10  from  the 
National  Board  when  I  visited;  is  now  £15;  Earl  of  Kenmare.  £4  18s.  Sd.  vearly ;  fees,  £1 : 
total,  £90 18s.  ad.  Pays  £8  rent  for  his  house,  and  on  the  remainder  (£18 18s.  dd.)  has  to  support 
and  dothe  his  wife  and  three  children.  8.  Medium.  9.  Although  the  teacher  is  of  very  limited 
acouirement^  the  pupils  show  considerable  intelligence,  and  are  in  a  fair  way  of  jetting  a 
yhon  elementary  education.  Of  31  in  the  second  and  higher  books,  13  can  read  fhirly,  andlO 
others  are  quite  equal  to  any  part  of  the  second  book  ;  io  boys  know  the  parts  of  speech,  and 
Scan  parse 2  they  nave  as  yet  made  little  progress  in  geography.  Owing  to  want  of  slates 
(only  six  in  sdiool),  I  could  not  examine  fully  on  arithmetic;  3 answered  correctly  in  uota. 
"  5  in  subtraction,  and  8  in  practice.  The  writlng-oopies  are  neat,  and  the  penmanship 
10.  Only  4  or  5  of  the  40  bovs  present  had  shoes ;  their  parents  are  wretchedly  poor ; 


teacher  explains  the  meuiing  of  the  English  words  m  Irish  for  the  diildren. 

961  O'DonMy  Bow*.^\.  A  veeted  house,  slated,  two  stories ;  boys'  room  below,  girls'  above, 
t.  Fair;  noMMp.  3.  Good.  4.  Medium.  5.  Inferior.  6.  Good.  7.  Income Ihira the  Board, 
£iil :  fees  for  last  rear,  lOs.  :  total,  £i;i  lOs.  8.  Tolerable.  0.  The  pronunciation  both  of 
teacher  and  pupils  is  strouglv  marked  by  the  CeUieismi,  so  to  speak,  referred  to  in  report  on 
the  last  school ;  few  read  with  ease  and  intelligence ;  the  spelling  in  the  junior  classes  is  bad ; 
otherwise  they  are  carefully  taught ;  the  wriBng  copies  are  few,  from  want  of  a  supply  of 
stationery,  and  they  exhibit  bad  spelling,  scribbling,  and  a  great  want  of  attention;  of  18  ex- 
amined in  notation,  8  solved  the  questions  correctly:  of  18  in  subtraction,  11  were  correct,  and 
of  10  in  practice,  3  were  correct.  In  geometry  1  boy  knew  four  books,  1  two  books,  and  1  knew 
one  book;  3 boys  are  working  the  elementary  rules  of  algebra,  la  The  pariBh  priest  was 
present  during  my  examination ;  he  stated  he  would  have  the  play-ground,  which  was  quite 
wet,  drained,  and  a  supply  of  books  and  maps  provided.  Of  the  85  boys  present  there  were 
11  barefooted. 

89.  Rathmore  2?dy«*.— 1.  A  vested  house,  two  stories;  boys*  room  on  lower  floor;  repairs 
good,  except  the  dampness  of  the  walls  and  floor.  8.  Good,  3.  Good,  except  the  outoffices, 
which  areln  a  very  discreditable  state.    4.  Medium,    5.  Too  high.    7.  Board's  salary,  £*i  ; 

5 early  bequest  by  the  late  Mr.  Cronin,  The  Park,  Kjllamey,  £6  ISs. ;  fees,  £1  Ss. :  total  1» 
).  He  abo  holds  a  farm  of  thirtv  acres^t  a  rent  of  £85 ;  the  farm  is  about  a  statute  mile 
from  the  school.  S.  Both  very  fair.  9.  The  general  answering  of  the  classes,  and  the  extent 
of  information  in  the  school  were  not  satisfactory.  One  boy,  aged  seventeen  years,  answered 
well  in  grammar,  ireography,  arithmetic,  and  the  suHJecU  treated  of  in  the  lesson-books :  he 
also  gave  me  excellent  answers  in  mensuration  of  surfaces,  four  books  of  Endid,  and  in  Alge. 
bra,  including  quadratic  equations.  With  the  exception  of  the  penmanship,  which  was  preity 
fair,  all  the  other  subjects  evinced  some  neglect.  10.  Teacher's  pronundation  very  rough'; 
he  says.  **  Spheek  nishly"  (speak  nicely)  &c,  when  addressing  the  pupib.  Hie  girlt*  jdSoef 
isa  model  or  cleanlincas,  neatness,  order,  and  humanising  tastes;  the  answering  of  the  eenior 
class  was  excellent :  all  panned  a  sentence  most  correctly:  school  near  thejunctionof  the 
roiiuties  Cork  and  Kerrv,  and  on  the  road  from  Millstreet  to  Killamey. 

30.  Tralee  Bovs*--}  .1  his  is  a  very  large  house  a4|oining  the  chapel ;  it  is  two  storie*  high ; 
the  school  is  held  on  the  lower  floor,  the  upper  r»om  being  idle ;  boys*  room  would  aceommo. 
date  388  pupils  ;  repairs  good.  The  want  of  a  pUy-ground  Is  much  felt.  8.  There  are  too 
many  desks,  and  these  are  crowded  and  very  badly  arranged ;  there  is  no  floor-area  for  dMa- 
teaching  ;  a  teacher's  desk  and  a  book-press  are  required.  3.  Inferior.  It  appeared  to  me 
that  no  attention  had  been  given  to  the  personal  cleanliness  of  the  pupils ;  ventilation,  and  the 
means  for  it,  are  imperfect  4.  Very  inferior.  5.  Most  iqjudidous.  «.  Both  very  bad.  The 
pupils  all  wear  their  caps  during  the  entire  school-time,  and  the  noise  and  disorder  are  sun- 
pressed  by  force  of  cat-o-nine-tails  alone.  When  I  visited;  it  looked  as  Uttle  like  a  scfaoolas 
could  be  conceived.  7.  Head  teacher  has  £30  from  the  Board,  and  £10  from  the  locality :  total. 
£10  X  second  teacher,  £10  from  the  Board  (his  chus  salary  is  £15),  and  £14  from  the  locaHty  : 
total,  £81.  8.  Head  teacher  a  good  scholar,  and  a  very  respectable  and  consdentioos  man, 
but  although  a  zealous  and  attentive  is  a  most  unskilful  teacher :  second  teacher  appeared  to 
be  solelv  engaged  in  keeplnir  seetninr  order,  by  walking  up  and  down,  and  lashing  with  a 
heary  eighttalled  whip,  weU  knotted,  such  boys  as  made  noise,  or  left  their  phM^ee Tthe head- 
teacher  only  gave  instruction  ;  the  aasixtant  or  the  paid  monitor  gave  none.  9.  I  spentpor. 
tions  of  three  days  examining  this  school.  The  jumor  classes  arc  taught  by  monitors  chiefly : 
the  method  is  of  the  worst  kind,  and  the  children  have  most  of  the  lessons  by  rote,  without  an 
individual  word,  or  the  meaning  of  the  subject  being  known ;  some  who  had  gone  Ave  to  seren 
times  orer  the  second  lemon  book  and  the  st^quel,  could  not  read  a  single  sentence  accurately: 
thev  8P«11  hiMlly,  and  show  no  signs  of  intelligent  teaching.  Not  only  in  the  fourth,  but  ev^ 
ID  the  fifth  or  highest  da&s,  there  was  a  large  mi^fority  of  the  boys  unable  to  distlwrnish  the 


parts  of  speech,  or  to  point  to  the  situaUoos  of  the  largest  states  on  the  map  of  the  w^kL  In 
geometry,  of  the  10  learning  it  6  knew  the  first  book,  8  answered  hi  three  books,  a  few  gave 
answers  in  mensuration  of  plain  surfaces,  and  one  boy  worked  an  easy  quadratic  equation 
in  Algebra.  The  writing  copies  were  rather  fair :  twenty  were  medium  and  ten  good.  10.  The 
head  teacher,  on  having  those  serious  defects  pointed  out  to  him  mprwate,  showed  an  exoet 
lent  spirit,  and  I  have  no  doubt  has  removed  many  of  them  by  adopting  the  remedieatnggetted 
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for  their  eorreetion.  Th»«liUdreD  oome  In  at  ftll  boon  vpto  IS  o*c9loek.  1  rMomiiMsdffd  that 
the  4oon  be  doted  at  half-pant  ten  ai^  latestt  after  which  no  one,  no  matter  whetiier  under 
the  pretext  of  poverty,  late  breakfast,  ftc,  to  be  admitted;  corporal  ptmithmetU  to  be  at 
once  and  for  erer  giren  op  in  the  sdiool,  and  moral  means  of  reformation  to  be  eameetly  tab- 
ttitnted ;  sdiool-feee  to  be  required  of  erery  clilld,  except  thoee  whom  the  dervr  state  are  on. 
able  to  pay,  and  eren  in  their  case  the  frecticket  to  be  liable  to  be  withdrawn  tor  irreffoiarity 
<tf  attendance,  misconduct,  &c.  Tlie  upper  floor  to  be  opened  as  a  temor  school,  in  wnidi  tto 
tliird  would  be  the  lowest  lesson-book  used,  and  the  lower  floor  to  be  boarded,  prorided  with  a 
gallerr,  aad  fltted  up  as  a^iMor  school ;  both  schools  to  be  re-dassed  according  to  a  scale  of 
vroflciiBncy  named  to  the  head  teacher,  and  organised  as  if  about  to  open  for  the  first  time. 
New  time  tables  and  allotment  of  occupation  for  the  two  teachers  and  the  paid  monitor  to  be 
made  out. 

This  is  the  chief  public  school  for  boys  In  Tralee,  with  a  population  of  11 JXQ  persons 
if  eflldentiy  conducted  should  have  a  daily  attendance  of  at  least  000  pupils  in  the  two  n 
The  daily  attendance  in  1848  was245  ;  iu  1847it  was  199 ;  in  1848  it  rose  to )» ',  owing  to  the 
distribnOonof  bread  by  the  British  ReUef  Association ;  and  in  1840  the  daUv  attendance  was 
907.  The  many  inefl^lent  private  schools  for  elementary  instruction  would  be  closed  if  the 
national  sdioolwas  well  conducted  ;  and  I  hare  no  doubt  instead  of  tlie  present  salary  of  £40, 
the  head  masiert  situation  would  be  £100  a.year,  and  the  school  seUlsupporting  and  reqiect. 
able. 

31.  Limorick  Adult  Evening  Bo^  8chooL^l.  School!  Is  held  in  the  old  exdianffe.  which 
was  mnted  for  the  purpose  to  the  Rer.  Dr.  O'Brien,  who  raised  subsnription  andf  fltted  up 
and  handsomely  furnished  the  splendid  school.rooms  in  it,  capable  of  accommodating  nearly 
300  boys.  There  was  one  oldection,  however,  to  the  place,  but  whidi,  I  dare  say,  has  since 
been  removed  on  my  representation.  The  flrst  floor  of  the  building  was  an  open  area,  encloeed 
withinmassive  piUars  ajod  an  Iron  railing,  and  this  the  oorporatfon  directed  to  he  used  as  a 
night  asylum  for  the  houseless  poor.  Though  these  people  the  young  men  had  to  pass  going 
to  and  returning  from  the  sdiool  at  night  2.  Excellent,  a  Good.  4.  Fair.  6.  Medium 
only.  &  Excellent.  7.  The  Board  makes  a  special  grant  of  £S0  to  the  teacher  (his  rank  is 
I ',  salary  £25) ;  and  Rev.  Dr.  O'Brien  pays  him  £«0  besides :  total  £4a  He  keeps  aprivate 
day  school  also,  by  which  he  earns  £84  per  annum.  8.  Both  very  good.  9.  I  examined  this 
school  twice,  on  the  nights  of  April  ISth  and  October  18th :  half  the  pupils  were  over  flfteen 
yean  of  age,  and  scmie  were  over  twenty-flve.  Some  of  tnem  were  engaged  daily  as  appren- 
tices, journeymen,  clerks,  shopmen.  Arc.  and  IS  were  also  attending  my  schooM.  Tney  all 
appear  most  anxious  to  learn,  but  their  classification  isso  high  that  it  must  quite  discourage 
their  eflbrts  to  advance.  Of  89  ei^smined  in  October  only  16  read  the  third  lesson-book  with 
ease  and  fluency ;  sul^ject  of  lesson  not  well  understood ;  5  parse  a  sentence,  and  10  others 
know  the  parts  of  speech ;  geography  has  not  received  due  attention ;  <mly  4  could  refer  on  the 
map  of  the  world  to  the  leading  outnnes  Of  the  great  divisions  of  the  eaith;  of  all  present,  14 
answered  correctly  in  notation,  16  in  subtraction,  and  5  in  practice :  one  young  man  knows 
the  flrst  book  of  EucUd,  the  others  know  the  definitions  merely :  another  young  man  answered 
fairly  in  mensuration,  and  another  is  coromendnff  algebra.  Of  thirteen  writing-copies,  two 
were  very  ftdr  spedinens,  four  were  medium,  and  six  inferior.  10.  School  was  opened  in  No. 
vember,  1848,  and  since  that  period  8 18  pupils  have  been  admitted.  Each  pupil  pays  Is.  8d.  per 
quarter  for  tuition,  the  fees  forming  a  rand  towards  the  payment  of  the  £80  allowed  to  the 
teacher.  Subscribers  ot£l  have  the  nomination  of  one  pupil  each  for  free  tuition.  Rev.  Dr. 
O'Brien  is  most  sealous  in  the  cause  of  the  sdiool,  and  attends  himself  very  frequently  to  give 
literary  instruction  with  the  teacher. 

38.  Limerick  fVerkhouee  IToyr*— 1.  The  schools  for  boys  and  for  girls  are  held  at  the  Boher. 
buy.  in  the  south-west  of  the  dty,  in  a  brewery  which  has  been  fltted  up  as  an  auxiliary 
workhouse ;  there  are  three  schoolrooms  fi>r  boys,  and  which  would  accommodate  fiS6  pupils ; 
the  average  daily  attendance  for  1850  was  A5&.  The  rooms  are  very  fairly  suited  to  their 
purpose,  but  the  great  proximity  to  the  Inflrmary  wards,  in  which  even  fever  pdtients  are  said 
to  be  kept,  appears  to  me  objectionable.  2.  A  very  good  supply.  3.  Very  good.  4.  Fair.  5.  Me. 
dium.  6.  Very  good.  7.  Head  teadier,  iCSft,  second  and  tnird  teachers  £15  each ;  all  three 
have  rations  and  residence  in  addition.  6,  Head  teacher  very  good  as  to  both,  the  other  two 
teachers  quite  inexperienced.  9.  The  Junior  classes  are  well  taught;  there  were  449,  or  64 
per  cent,  of  thoee  present,  in  words  of  one  syllable,  llie  style  of  reading  in  the  senior 
classes  was  plearing;  several  boys,  however,  were  not  equal  to  the  dass  In  which  they  were 
placed.  The  profldency  in  grammar  and  geography  was  unsatisfactory ;  only  six  boys  parsed 
a  sentence,  and  these  same  were  the  only  pupils  having  a  knowledge  of  the  map  of  the  world. 
The  style  and  proiidency  in  penmanship  were  very  good,  sixteen  copies  were  excellent  spe- 
dmens  of  writing.  Whilst  a  considerable  number  answered  correctly  in  the  advanced  por. 
tion  of  commercial  arithmeti<^  only  one  boy  of  38  could  enter  numbers  from  dictation.  10. 
At  least  four  assistants  would  be  required  to  instruct  the  numerous  attendance, 

33.  PaWickeweU  A)y«'.— Visited  October  SSrd.  School  in  charge  of  a  teacher  who  was 
recommended  to  be  removed,  being  incompetent.  He  is  over  flfty  years  of  age,  has  scarcely 
any  idea  of  geography,  and  u  wholly  ignorant  of  grammar.  Under  these  drcnmstances  did 
not  examine.    Sre  No.  45. 

34.  TervoeBojf$\^\.  A  thatched  house,  one  ttory,  one  room:  intended  as  a  temporary 
schoolhouse  only,  until  the  erection  of  a  vested  house ;  repairs  goooj  no  out-ofllces.  8.  Gooo. 
3.  Good.  4.  Fair.  5.  Medium.  6L  Good.  7.  £^  from  the  Board,  £80  from  Mr.  MouseU, 
M.F.  (Manager),  total,  £4e.  a  Both  medium.  9.  The  general  answeiing  of  the  dasses  wss 
satisfactory,  considering  that  the  school  has  been  open  and  in  active  operation  for  two  months 
only.  The  following  suhlects  require  special  attention :— geography,  elementary  rules  of 
ariuunetic  and  wriUng,  also  the  method  of  teadUng  the  junior  dasses.  10.  A  school  was 
much  wanted'  in  the  neis^ibourhood,  and  through  ttie  liberality  of  Mr.  and  Lady  Monsell, 
there  are  now  separate  schools  for  boys  and  girls  eatablished  in  wmporary  ^but  pretty  com. 
fortable)  houses,  weparatory  to  the  erection  of  commodious  schools. 

85.  cUmm^Meolumiei^  Institute  Day  School  Bo^.^U  Held  in  the  Mechanics*  Institute,  in 
»  very  saitable,  welUfumlshed,  and  wdl-fltted  room.    A  play<^Tound  is  much  required.   S. 
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Verrco^.  8.  BxoeUMtt.  4.  Good.  6.  Judidon*.  6.  Exodloit.  7.  Board**  BalM7toil3Q, 
hftlf  ttM  BohooUeM,  £13  17b..  total,  ^43  Hs.;  frcm  the  National  Eyening  School,  of  which 
he  if  teacher,  he  receiree  £20  from  the  Board,  and  iSO  from  the  Committee  of  the  Instituie. 
total  income  from  both  aitnations,  £83  17s.  j  there  waa  also  an  assistant  (since  appointed 
poMl-teacber  in  the  Clonmel  Model  School),  to  whom  the  Committee  paid  £10  p«r  annum. 
8.  Both  excellent.  9.  Considering  that  the  school  has  been  open  only  about  six  months,  the 
profidenry  made  in  all  the  branches  taught  is  highly  creditable.  Of  38  pupils  over  7  Tears  of 
age,  86  can  read  with  ease,  and  17  of  thrae  wito  fluency  and  intelligence ;  26  know  the  parts 
of  speedi.  and  twelve  of  taese  ean  parse  syntactically ;  8  know  the  map  of  the  world,  and  7 
are  aoqoainted  with  the  maps  of  Ireland  and  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  earth ;  7  only  were 
oorrect  in  the  proposed  exercises  in  notation.  17  in  subtraction,  and  13  in  practice  }  the  dasses 
in  boolukeeping,  mensuration,  geometry,  and  algebra,  all  ansri'ercd  satisfactory  for  their  time 
and  progress.  The  penmanship  requires  more  attention.  Hullah*s  Method  of  Singing  has 
been  introduced.    10.  The  District  Model  School  in  the  town  not  aflSMrding  sofBdent  aooom- 


of  the  parents  who  were  anxious  to  partalce  of  the  advantages  of  a  school  similarly  conducted, 
lilce  tiie  Model  Schools,  it  contains  pupils  of  every  sodal  grade  and  of  every  reli^us  deno- 
mination in  the  town.    Of  61  bovs  on  the  roU,  December  31st,  1850,  there  were  15  Protestants 


ding  sa 

modation  for  the  numberof  applicants  for  admission,  this  school  was  openea  to  meet  Uie  wanti 

'"  '  '  "    advantages  of  a  school  similarly  conducted. 

f  sodal  grade  and  of  every  reli^us  deno- 

, jmber  31st,  1850,  there  were  15  Protestants 

of  various  denominations,  and  46  Catholics.  All  the  pupils  pay  quarterly,  in  du&aace— and  of 
the  61  there  were  IS  at  Is.  Id.  per  quarter,  26  at  2s.  6d.,  and  22  at  5s.-K>r,  an  annual  fee-fund 
of  £37  16b.  Id.,  being  an  average  of  12b.  44d.  ^or  the  yearly  tuition  of  each  child.  This  school 
alfords  another  remarkable  example,  in  donmel,  of  what  may  be  done  through  the  afi[ency  of 
the  Natioual  system,  in  etfecting  umUd  education,  where  paitiee  are  disposed  to  give  it  a  fair 
trial,  and  whose  motives  are  beyond  popular  suspicion. 

36.  Newtoumttmekpoole  aiHt\—See  Boys'  School,  No.  5. 

87.  Ckarlotte-fttam  (C^rk)  Gtr2r'.— 1.  This  is  an  institution  for  orphans,  and  occupies  a 
fonr-story  house,  oqjaoent  to  Father  Mathew*s  chtf>el ;  the  school  is  in  connexion  with  the 
National  Board  sinoe  July  last,  in  active  operation  since  September  only ;  orphans  are  boarded, 
lodged,  ^othed^  and  educated  on  the  premises,  and  a  ladies^  committee  bas  the  immediate 


...■.■■Bgiiient  of  the  eatahlishment.  2.  Medium.  3.  Of  school.room,  tolerable:  of  pupils, 
inferior;  there  were  13  of  the  37  children  unfit  to  present  themselves  in  the  schoolroom,  being 
nnder  treatment  for  cutaneous  afiections  and  sore  eyes.    4.  Very  medium.    5.  Tolerable. 

6.  Fair.  7.  £18  from  the  National  Board,  and  £10  from  the  Ladies'  Coounittee ;  total,  £28. 
8.  Medium,  judging  from  the  progress  made  sinoe  her  appointment  9.  There  is  no  informa- 
tion or  intelUgenoe  amongst  the  orphans.  Of  the  24  examined,  only  3  could  read  correctly 
the  simplest  narrative  in  words  of  two  syllables :  they  all  spell  badl  v ;  none  of  them  knows 
the  multiplication  table ;  they  have  scarcely  an  idea  or  the  rudest  elements  of  grammar  or 
of  geography,  and  thdr  copy-books  show  no  marks  of  careful  superintendence.  Several  (in 
fact,  more  than  half)  of  them  have  been  Ave  years  in  the  house,  and  the  greater  number  of 
these  are  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age.  10.  There  was  no  fire  io  the  sclioou-oom  (November 
88th),  and,  I  confess,  I  felt  its  absence  during  my  four  hours'  examination.  The  orphans, 
although  comfortably  dad,  appeared  quite  cold,  and  their  hands  red  and  inert 

38.  CkmakiUv  G»r6'.— 1.  ▲  vested,  two-story  house,  in  excellentrepair,  and  everything  within 
and  around  it  kept  in  the  neatest  style;  a  well-kept  garden  surrounds  the  house,  and  the 
entire  establishment  appears  outwardly  more  like  uie  residence  of  a  private  gentleman  of 
good  taste  tiian  a  school  for  the  poor.  The  upper  room  is  the  chief  schoolroom,  the  lower 
floor  being  occupied  by  the  grown  girls  as  a  workroom.  2.  Very  good.  3.  Impossible  to  be 
better :  towels,  water,  &c..  are  provided,  and  the  most  scrupulous  care  is  bestowed  on  per. 
sonal  deanliness.  the  unsullied  muslin  and  the  fancy  work  done  by  the  girls  showing  proofii 
of  the  good  results ;  most  of  the  girls  wear  white  caps,  shoulder  capes,  and  aprons,  and  the 
schoolrooms  present  a  strikingly  pleasing  appearance.  4.  Excellent  5,  8,  and  9.  llie  chief 
object  of  my  risit  was  to  inquire  into  thie  success  of  the  Industrial,  or  Work  School,  which 
has  been  in  operation  here  since  1833,  and  which  has  attained  great  and  deserved 
notoriety  for  the  elegance,  the  extent  and  the  variety  of  its  needle  and  other 
work.  The  District  Inspector  accompanied  me,  and  he  assured  me  that  the  lite- 
rarv  department  is  fairly  conducted,  that  the  general  progress  of  the  dasses  is  satis^sctory, 
and  that  he  had  recently  procured  the  charge  of  a  schoolfor  one  of  the  pupils.    6.  Excellent 

7.  Inhere  are  three  teachers.  A  mother  and  her  daughter  have  the  chief  charge  of  the  work, 
and  there  is  also  a  literary  teacher.  The  Board's  grant  is  only  £36  a-year.  Miss  Donovan, 
the  lady  who  founded  and  who  jnainly  supports  the  school  from  her  private  fortune,  attends 
in  the  schools  dotfy,  and  takes  an  active  part  hi  the  instruction  of  the  girls.  The  teachers  of 
work  are  very  respectable  persons ;  and,  in  addition  to  excellence  in  their  spedal  department, 
tlie  intercourse  of  Miss  Donovan  and.of  them  with  the  girls,  has  had  the  most  huroauiziqg 
and  beneficial  effect  upon  their  tone,  manners,  and  deportment.  They  receive  from  Miss 
Donovan,  in  addition  to  handsome  salaries,  an  extremely  neat  residence  rent-free.    10.  The 


in  CiOgiano,  ireiano,  ano  scouand,  uurougb  means  of  which  a  vast  demand  for  the  execution 
of  fancy-work  for  them  is  obtained.  There  were  in  hands  when  I  visited,  plain  shirts, 
worked  fronts  for  dress  shirts,  ladies'  collars,  chemisettes,  babies'  robes,  trimming  and  edging, 
m  numerous  forms,  marking  handkerchief  with  crests  and  initials,  plain  and  fancy  knitting, 
T?^*^  *^^  rug.  work  in  great  variety,  and  several  peculiar  and  special  descriptions  of  female 
skiU  that  I  could  admire  only,  but  not  properly  classify,  or  so  designate  as  to  refer  them  to 
their  technical  and  proper  branch.  There  were  textures  of  all  degrees  of  strength  and  fine, 
uess,  from  the  homely  grey  calico,  or  coarse  linen,  up  to  the  delicate  cambric,  the  exquisite 
Limerick  lace,  and  the  gossamer-like  fabric  recently  manufactmvd  from  the  fibre  of  the  cocoa 
nut.  Upon  a  handkerdiief  of  the  last  material,  the  crest  and  initials  of  a  duchess  were  being 
embroidered:  and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  atoything  more  delicately  beautiful  than  their 
execution.  Many  of  the  ladies  who  attend  her  Mi^iesty's  court  are  decked  and  attired  in 
artidee  of  dress  which  have  recelyed  much  of  their  elegance  fh>m  the  fingers  of  the  peasant 
girls  who  inhabit  rude  cabins  amongst  the  clifls  and  oeUa  on  the  bold  const  of  Qonakllt^. 
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With  the  aid  of  the  many-dyed  wonted,  Berlin. work  assumee  all  the  tints  of  a  nainting ;  hut 
the  tfirls  here  were  engaged  in  embroidering,  with  white  cotton  only,  otdects  from  the  mins 
of  Nlnereh  on  ladies*  handkerchiefs ;  and  not  only  were  the  correct  outlmes  worked  in,  but 
a  soft  blencUng  of  lig^t  and  shade  were  at  the  siune  time  imparted,  which  placed  it  beyond  a 
mere  drawing,  and  gave  to  the  entire  the  character  of  a  picture.  Beyond  a  susceptibility  to 
feel  pleasure  at  such  exquisite  feats  of  the  skiifnl  fingers  of  my  country  women,  especially  the 
poor,  I  am  an  indifferent  judge  in  these  matters,  ihave  no  aoubt,  however,  that  the  Indus, 
trial  products  of  this  school  would  stand  the  most  severe  tests  of  crliidsm,  whether  of  the 
calculating  trader,  or  of  the  fastidious  taste  of  the  lady-purchaser.  From  four  to  five  hundred 
girls  attend  here  in  the  year,  some  of  them  up  to  and  over  twenty  years  of  age.  The 
weekly  earnings  of  the  more  skilful  and  expert  are  considerable,  and  help,  besides  clothing 
themselves,  to  support  their  families.  In  addition  to  the  fancy  work  for  people  of  rank,  an 
active  trade  is  carried  on  with  varioua  mercantile  houses  in  liondon  and  Dublin,  In  the  sup. 
plying  of  various  branches  of  embroidery,  &c.    This  school  deserres  every  support,  and  ns 


patroness  the  highest  public  commendation  and  gratitude. 
39.  Cork  County  Gaol.  No.  2.— Visited  December,  Slst.    This 


school,  that  for  tlie  female 


prisoners,  has  not  been  in  operation  for  some  years.    See  Notet  of  No.  8. 

40.  Cork  fVorkhotue  UirU\ — 1 .  School  held  in  the  room  ordinarily  appropriated  to  the  boys* 
school;  the  room  would  accommodate  300  pupils,  but  as  they  also  use  it  as  a  dinlng-hall,  and 
16  tables  occupying  a  large  portion  of  it,  the  available  school  area  is  about  equal  to  200  nrls  ; 
there  were  358  present  at  my  visit,  an  average  daily  attendance  for  the  past  year  of  4Si.  and 
sometimes  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  in  tbie  room  exceeded  500 ;  the  younger  children 
squat  on  the  floor — the  older  ones  are  huddled  together  on  the  forma— all  are  jostling  and 
struggling  for  space  on  which  to  live.  2.  Deslcs  required  instead  of  tables,  also  a  supply  of 
tablet  lessons,  a  few  black  boards,  a  teacher's  desk,  and  a  book.press.  3.  Good,  considering 
the  circumstuices  of  the  school  4.  None.  5.  Mostii^udidous;  far  too  high.  6.  Both  quite 
impossible,  fVom  want  of  sufficient  accommodation.  7.  The  guardians  fOlow  her  £2iC  an 
apartment,  inferior  rations  (See  9.  Cork  Workhoxjue  Boy**),  coals,  and  candles.  8.  Both 
medium ;  she  is  unacquainted  with  geography,  and  has  but  a  very  slight  knowledge  of  the 
sutijects  treated  of  in  the  Board's  Reading  Books.  9.  Of  358  girls  examined,  only  15,  or  one  in 
twenty.four,  read  fairly,  and  even  these  did  not  understand  what  they  read;  not  one  present 
answered  correctly  in  the  multiplication  table ;  not  one  could  distinguish  and  point  out  the 
parts  of  speech ;  not  one  showed  Uie  most  elementiu^  knowledge  of  the  outlines  of  the  Map  of 
the  World ;  not  one  able  to  enter  numbers  from  dictation,  nor  to  work  correctly  a  sum  in 
simple  subtraction :  the  spelling  in  all  the  classes,  and  also  in  the  pupils'  copy-boolcs,  was  bad : 
the  penmanship  of  15  of  79  copies  was,  however,  creditable ;  the  junior  classes  are  in  a  state  of 
lamentable  ignorance  and  neglect,  being  rarely  taught  a  lesson  by  the  teacher ;  and  the  system 
of  force  and  corporal  punishment  used  to  suppress  tne  confusion  and  disorder  which  arephysi- 
cally  inseparabte,  from  the  drcumstances  of  the  school,'has  produced  a  suUenness  of  disposi. 
tion  in  the  giris  which  it  was  painful  to  witness.  10.  It  is  with  great  reluctance,  and  in  the 
discharge  of  duty  alone,  I  state  my  surprise  that  so  respectable  and  intelligent  a  body  as  the 
Cork  Board  of  Guardians  should  liave  their  schools  for  the  poor  so  pre-eminently  inefficient. 
The  schooi-room  would  not  accommodate  more  than  half  the  number  of  scholars ;  the  fnrni. 
ture  is  unsuited ;  the  rolling  of  trucks,  and  about  one  o'clock  the  tramping  of  men  in  wooden 
clogs  over  the  paved  yard  beside  the  school-room,  render  all  hearing  impossible ;  a  teacher  not 
quite  competent  as  to  scholarship,  about  50  years  of  age,  tired  of  early  school-keeping  and 
recent  shop-keeping,  gets  sole  charge  of  the  instruction  of  500  girls ;  and  whilst  their  literary 
proficiency  is  such  as  1  have  already  detailed,  such  as  might  have  been  beforehand  anticipated, 
a  person  is  engaged  at  considerable  expense  to  teach  musun  work  and  embroidery  to  these  same 
girls.  This  employment,  or  any  other  of  an  industrial  character,  might  properly  be  introduced, 
even  if  only  as  an  experiment;  and  I  have  alluded  to  it  solely  for  the  purpose  of  showing,  tiiat 


Increased  industrial  production,  and  that "  the  possessor  of  mere  animal  power  is  little  better 
than  a  brute,  whom  he  resembles  in  his  appetites,  but  whom  he  surpasses  in  his  powers  of 
mischief."  I  wag  accompanied  by  the  CatuoUc  chaplain  during  my  examination,  and  he  ex- 
pressed his  disapprobation  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  school  accommodation,  and  also  of  the 
utter  insufficiency  of  teachers. 

41.  Passage  ( }Ve*tJGirU\'-t.  An  excellent  slated  two-story  house ;  non- vested ;  girl's  room 
above ;  situation  most  picturesque,  overlooking  the  river  and  the  exquisite  scenery  towards 
Queenstown.  2.  Old  furniture  oelonging  to  a  private  school ;  wants  teacher's  desk  and  a  few 
blackboards.  3.  Good.  4.  Fair.  5.  Good.  6.  Fair.  7.  Board's  salary  £13;  fees  £1 193.  lOd.; 
total,  £17  19s.  lOd. ;  husband  is  master  of  the  boys'  school ;  his  income  about  £36.  8.  Both 
very  good.  9.  The  method  of  teaching  the  junior  classes,  and  their  general  intelligence, 
excellent ;  of  -19  over  six  yean  of  age,  35  are  acquainted  with  the  parts  of  speech,  ana  14  of 
these  parse  syntactically ;  27  know  the  general  geography  of  the  Maps  of  the  World,  of 
Europe,  and  of  Ireland;  14  read  smoothly,  and  11  others  with  considerable  finish  and  expres- 
sion :  all  spell  well ;  the  subjects  of  the  lessons  are  well  understood,  and  the  girls  show  great 
intelligence ;  writing  and  arithmetic  both  require  more  attention.  10.  This  school,  erected  by 
local  subscription,  was  opened  (boys'  and  girls')  in  1848 ;  I  examined  it  in  June,  '49,  and  since 
t^at  time  the  pupils  have  made  most  creditable  proficiency.  There  is  an  assistaut  required, 
and  I  recommended  the  appointment  of  one  of  the  pupils  to  the  situation. 

42.  St.  Patrick's  {Cork  J  Girls* -^X.  A  vested,  two-story  house ;  good  repair  (except  glazing), 
and  well  situated.  2.  Suitable  and  sufficient,  with  the  exception  of  black  boards  and  a  clock. 
a  Very  good.  4.  Medium.  5.  Very  injudicious.  6.  Fair.  7.  Board's  salary  £18:  from  school 
committee  £10 ;  total,  £28;  there  is  also  a  paid  monitress.  8.  Both  fair.  9.  The  method  of 
teaching  the  Junior  classes  is  good,  and  yet  several  of  the  girls  who  have  been  months,  and 
some  over  a  year,  in  attendance  have  made  no  mroficiency.  There  are  only  9  able  to  read  tlie 
Third  Lesson  Book  fairly :  only  2  of  the  69  pupiU  knew  the  parts  of  speech  well  j  3  answered 
correctly  on  the  Map  of  the  World;  of  14  examined  in  arithmetic,  none  did  a  question  in 
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notation,  sabtnction,  or  prad 
nble  style  of  penmanship :  1 1 
snd  only  one  sewing  (a  shirt). 


snbtraction,  or  practice ;  and  of  tlie  14  oopies  shown  me,  not  one  exhibited  a  tole. 

' >^>      I  found  U  knitdnff  coarse  double  worsted  into  polka  Jackets,  ftc, 

10.  School  is  situated  near  the  edge  of  the  nortii-eastem  por. 


charged,  although  nearly  half  the  pupils  could  well  afford  a  penny  per  week :  this  tends  to  pro. 
duce  irregularis  of  attendance  and  indifference  as  to  the  advantauros  of  the  school 

43.  SS.  Peter's  and  Paulas  ( Carey' t-lane,  Cork)  Qirh\^\.  This  is  the  first  National  School 
which  was  established  in  Cork,  and  is  held  in  a  slated  two-story  house  adjoining  Carey's.laoe 
Chapel :  the  yoonirer  children  forming  the  junior  classett  occupy  the  lower,  and  the  others  the 
upper  floor ;  the  former  room  is  in  the  chaive  of  the  second,  or  assistant  teacher,  whilst  the 
head  teacher  uid  a  paid  monitress  superintend  the  senior  classes ;  the  rooms  are  in  good 
repair ;  the  out  office  is  inconveniently  near  the  school.  2.  There  is  a  teacher's  desk  and  a  few 
black  boards  required  in  each  room,  a  gallery  to  be  erected  in  the  lower,  and  to  fit  it  up^  with 
bead-table,  prints,  &C.,  as  ui  infants' school.  3.  Medium.  4.  Inferior.  5.  VeryunsldlmL  & 
Medium  j  7.  Head-teacher  £28:  assistant  £9 ;  the  former  includes  £10  from  the  school  com. 
mittee— the  latter  receives  nothing  in  addition  to  the  Board's  salary ;  paid  monitress  is  in  her 
second  year  of  office.  8.  Very  medium.  9.  Of  the  113  pupils  onlv  3  read  with  ease  and  intel- 
ligence, and  ten  others  are  able  to  read  an  easynarrative,  so  that  100  of  them  are  unable  to 
read  a  passage  in  the  Second  Book  correctly.  They  spell  rather  badly,  and  the  meaning  of  the 
words  and  or  the  subjects  is  not  understood.  Only  two  pupils  know  the  parts  of  speech ;  none 
of  the  girls  have  any  idea  of  geography ;  no  one  worked  a  sum  in  subtraction,  and  the  writing 
copies  are  most  neglected.  Of  the  40  said  to  sew.  I  found  15  only  had  work  with  them,  8  of 
these  specimens  being  samplers :  and  of  36  said  to  knit  only  two  were  so  engaged.  10. 
Although  1  do  not  regard  the  teacher  as  quite  free  from  blame  for  the  unsatisfsctory  state  of 
the  school,  I  think  steps  should  be  taken  by  the  committee  to  remove  the  following  impedi. 
ments  to  their  future  exertions :  Some  fixed  hour  of  the  morning— 10  or  half  past  lu— should 
be  named,  after  which  no  cliild  to  be  admitted ;  the  teachers  to  be  in  attendance,  and  occupied 
in  instructing  the  monitresses  and  advanced  girls  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  before  the  ome 
fixed  for  closing  the  doors :  school  fees  at  very  low  rates  to  be  required  from  every  child  whose 
parents  are  known  to  be  able  to  pay :  the  committee  to  pay  a  small  rate,  if  only  one  halfjpenny 
a  week,  for  each  of  those  girls  who  are  unable  to  pay :  frequent  and  formal  visitation  of  the 
school  by  the  committee,  when  the  class-rolb  should  be  checked,  to  ascertain  the  names  of 
absentees  and  the  general  regularity  of  attendance  of  the  pupils :  half-yearly  public  exanUna- 
tions  and  premiums  for  food  conduct,  regularity  of  attendance,  proficiency  in  learning,  and 
skill  and  progress  in  needle  and  other  work :  to  separate  the  two  schools,  and  give  the  sole 
charge  oi  each  to  one  teacher,  the  lower  room  to  Ve  fitted  up  as  an  infants'  school,  and  the 
pupils  to  be  not  over  8  years,  nor  beyond  the  Second  Book  of  Lessons. 

44.  Ardfert  QirW^-X.  A  one-story  thatched  house  :  clay  fioor  ;  ventilation  not  thorough ; 
no  out-offlce;  situation  of  school  too  far  from  the  viUage;  £1  rent  paid  for  the  house  by  the 
parish  priest  2.  No  furniture,  except  eight  forms  and  a  teble.  Thereare  no  desks,  the  pupils 
kneeling  on  the  fioor,  and  resting  their  copies  on  the  forms  while  writing  :  neither  teacher's 
desk  nor  book-press ;  no  tablets,  black-board,  clock, or  map.    3.  Fair.    4.    None.    5.  Medium. 

6.  Pretty  fisir.  7.  Board's  salary.  £13 :  fees,  lOs.  for  last  year ;  free-room  of  the  school  as 
residence,  worth  £1  10s.:  total  £15.  8.  Medium.  9.  A  considerable  number  of  the  pnpib 
read  verv  pleasingly,  and  even  in  the  iunior  class  there  is  much  intelligence  shown.  There  is 
no  map  from  which  to  teach  geography,  and  the  writing  of  the  pupils  is  necessarily  bad  firom 
want  of  desks.  The  few  learning  anthmetic  answered  fairly ;  no  progress  has  been  made  in 
grammar.  10.  School  open  since  1848  j  no  funds  could  be  raised  to  furnish  or  fit  it  up.  One  of 
the  cleigymen  accompanied  me  during  my  examination,  and  I  also  met  the  parUh  priest 
afterwards.   .Boys'  school  is  in  the  village  of  Ardfert 

"*'"'*  »ry,  divided  by  partition  into  rooms  for  boys 

f  wants  repair ;   sods  on  the  breaks  of  it ; 

.  y  •  --    -   -  — JS ;  out-offlces  out  of  order  and  repair ;  no 

wall  enclosing  school  site  j  house  on  the  old  road  from  Killamey  to  Tralee.  2.  A  few  desks 
and  forms,  and  a  book-press  only ;  no  work-table  or  teacher's  desk;  no  tablets  or  black-board. 
3.  Very  bad  ;  floor  dirty  and  uneven ;  walls  want  whitewash ;  papers  pasted  to  the  wall ; 
boards  and  stones  to  the  broken  panes  in  the  windows.  4.  None.  5.  Medium.  6.  Fair.  7. 
Board's  salary,  £  IS  ;  fees,  £1  10s.  t  total,  £!4 10s.  Uves  amile  A^m  the  school,  and  did  not  ar- 
rive  on  the  day  of  my  visit  till  near  eleven  o'clock.  8.  Pretty  fair.  9.  There  were  only  8 
present  on  the  day  of  my  inspection ;  these  answered  very  well  in  grammar,  and  they  read 
very  pleasingly.  10.  Honse  is  going  to  ruin  for  want  of  a  trifling  yearly  expense  to  repair  it 
Last  year  there  was  an  average  attendance  of  only  22  girls,  and  considering  the  population  of 
the  vicinity,  I  have  no  doubt  this  is  chiefly  to  be  attribued  to  the  uninviting  aspect,  internally 
and  externally,  of  the  house.  There  could  neither  health,  comfort,  nor  instruction  be  expected 
in  it. 

46.  Balfygeman  Girl$\-^l.  This  school  is  in  the  same  parish  and  under  the  same  manageras 
thom  of  20  and  S8,  «>/t<cA  AM>.  It  is  also  a  rented  thatched  house,  and  for  which  the  parish 
prii»t  piiy^  £:J ;  litm-.  had  been  a  bam,  roof  lets  in  the  rain :  floor  wet  and  damp;  one  small 
Window;  nu  put-HTti  «;  entrance  to  and  vicinity  of  school  frequented  by  the  cattle  of  the 
ftelil  ill  wliLch  It  ^l^unri,  and  a  pool  of  water  with  their  dung  must  be  walked  through  to  the 
achool .  }|»4J4tf  b  mi.  t  tie  road  from  the  spa  (near  Tralee)  to  Ardfert.  2.  Entire  furniture  con. 
tbita  of  a  lirtU^  talilf ,  n  plank  to  sit  on,  and  a  chair.    3.  Impossible.    4  uid  5.  None.    6.  Bad. 

7.  liiHird'9!  Bfllm-y,  M\t  ;  fees,  10s:  total,  £9  lOs.  She  lived  in  a  portion  of  the  schooUroom, 
and  miHl  I  hml  hnn  in  it  for  some  minutes  I  was  not  aware  that  it  was  not  what  it  was  ori. 
giMtv  liiti-iiLlK'd,  jj  g^Liirtof  the  school.  Workhouse  accommodation  is  that  of  a  palace  com. 
yur^^'i  ^vith  it .  n  f^u  Lrarmenta  saturated  with  moisture  hung  against  the  wall,  and  a  door  laid 
i'  '  ,  :-  "Ct  floor,  formed  the  bed  of  the  teacher.  Wretahedness,  even  Irish 
wretchedness,  could  go  no  lower,  a  Scarcely  any.  9.  Of  the  7  children  present  5  were  able 
to  read  the  Second  Book,  3  knew  the  multiplication,  and  1  the  pence  t»ol«.    Tnere  was  no 


afterwards,    isoys'  scnooi  is  in  tne  vuiage  of  Ardfert 

45.  BalfyniUane  Girls'. — 1.  A  vested  school,  one  story,  c 
and  for  girb  t  a  common  porch  leads  to  both ;  roof  wai 
47  panes  of  glass  wanted ;  earthen  floor  all  in  holes ;  o\ 
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ftutber  InlbrmatkMi.  10.  Onywioiiflffnraiidt.Ideeiiied  H  neoesMuy  toreoomm«ndihe  wHIu 
dntwal  <^the  Board**  grant,  and  that  the  school  be  stmdcoff  the  roU  of  National  schools,  and 
whidi  have  alreadv  been  acted  on  by  the  CommistionerB.  Of  the  four  National  schools  in 
this  Uuve  and  popnlous  parish,  one  of  them  (Ardfert  Boys')  is  in  an  excellent  bouse,  built  by 
local  suDscripnons ;  the  other  three  hare  recently  been  established,  and  are  held  in  rented 
thatched  houses,  none  of  tiiem  in  proper  reimir  or  having  any  pretence  of  furniture.  The 
teacher  and  sdiolars  were  fleeted  from  one  (see  20)  for  non-payment  of  rent,  and  the  present 
school  has  now  been  struck  off  on  various  groimds.  The  population  of  the  parish  is  5,000,  and 
ite  area  over  10,000  acres.  The  priests  can  scarcely  supnort  tnemaelveH ;  the  V^jaXe  are  unable 
to  build  suitable  school-houses,  and  how  are  the  diUdren  to  be  educated  y  There  is  not  a 
landlord,  having  property  in  tne  parish,  who  subscribes  one  farming  it-year  in  aid  of  sudi 
education  as  their  tenants  can  accept 

«7.  BrmdUuin  Girir*.— 1.  House  described  at  Bow'  School^  18.  2.  Fair ;  no  map ;  no  black, 
board.  3.  Good.  ^  Inferior.  5.  Fair.  6.  Medium.  7.  Total  income,  £14,  induding  £b 
from  the  Earl  of  Cork,  who  gives  a  like  sum  to  the  male  teacher,  and  whorepidrs  the  house. 
8.  Very  inferior ;  not  qualifled  as  to  scholarship.  9.  Of  the  29  girls  present,  3  madea  prettv 
ffood  attempt  to  read  the  Second  Leeson  Book.  There  is  no  further  information  in  the  school. 
To.  School  cheerless  and  cold ;  teacher  wants  vivacity ;  children  poor  and  scantily  clothed ; 
landlord  most  anxious  to  have  his  tenants  educated ;  he  supports  several  National  Schools  on 
his  oroperty  in  Waterford,  Cork,  and  Kerry. 

48.  Outieuhmd  Otrb'.^Visited  Feb.  28th ;  attendance  small ;  school  in  charge  of  two  very 

2oung  persons,  neither  of  whom  was  qualifled  to  conduct  it  A  convent  having  been  recently 
uilt  oonvenittit  to  the  school,  the  nuns  are  about  to  have  the  girls  transferred  to  the  school 
to  be  oondncted  by  them.  As  the  present  sciiool  is  held  in  a  bouse  vested  in  trustees,  1  think 
the  apartaient  now  occupied  by  the  girls  might,  when  changed  from  its  present  purpose,  be 
Qsefttllv  converted  into  an  infant's  scnool,  and  for  which  there  is  an  ample  supply  of  pupils. 

40.  Ctutlegrtgory  Gtrir*.— House  damp ;  great  want  of  cleanliness ;  school  accounts  not 
regularly  kept ;  out^ifflces  much  neglected ;  teadier  lately  appointed ;  heard  one  class  examined; 
no  time  to  reoauain  longer.    See  No.  21 . 

50.  Clorher  Girle*.—-!.  See  description  of  house,  Bojfe  School,  21.  2.  Entire  furniture  consists 
of  two  tahles  and  a  few  sticks  stretdied  on  stones :  these  form  seats.  No  tablets,  black.board» 
dodc,  map,  desk,  or  press.  3.  Girls  were  sweeping  the  floor  when  I  entered  (lOjt  o'clock),  and 
the  dust  arising  was  quite  snflRocatlng;  earthen  floor,  and  in  bad  repair.  4.  None.  5.  Not 
judicious.  6.  Very  bM.  7.  Board's  salary,  £9;  she  hopes  the  fees  will  realize  £1  lOs:  total, 
£10  lOs.  Her Ca^er  teaches  the  boys'  school  6.  Had  no  means  of  Judging,  as  I  did  not  nee 
her  teach  or  examine  anv  of  the  clwses.  Her  literary  acquirements  are  inferior  :  she  was  left 
on  trial  from  the  date  of  my  visit  until  the  examination  of  teachers  held  in  October,  up  to 
which  she  had  made  some  improvement ;  she  is  still  not  fully  qualifled  in  the  course  required  of 
probationers.  9.  The  examination  of  the  two  teachers,  and  inquiry  into  other  matters,  occupied 
all  my  time ;  so  that  I  did  not  examine  the  pupils  regularly.  10.  A  considerable  number  of 
the  girls  were  engaged  sewing,  and  the  work  in  hands  seemed  to  be  neatly  done.  This,  and 
the  boys  school,  have  both  been  very  unfortunate,  in  scarcely  haviw  ever  had  a  competent 
teacher.  The  tete  teacher  was  seven  years  in  office,  and  at  the  end  oftnat  period  was  removed 
(in  1840)  owing  to  incompetency,    lliere  is  no  local  support  for  a  qualifled  teacher. 

51.  Curren*e  Girb.^l.  For  house,  see  Boys  School,  Ao.  22.  Room  rather  small.  2.  The 
large  work  table  occuines  the  grei^  part  of  the  room :  desks  wanted ;  also  a  clock  and  a 
black-board.  &  Good.  4.  Fair.  5.  Good.  6.  Fair.  7.  Board's  salary,  £14  (since  promoted 
from  3*  to  21,  or  £8  more) ;  fees,  lOs. ;  total,  £14  lOi.  8.  Very  good.  9.  The  answering  of  the 
third  class  gave  me  very  great  pleasure :  there  is  much  education  going  on.  and  the  senior  girls 
exhibit  marked  intelligence ;  tne  style  of  readinr  is  good ;  the  answering  in  the  subject  (Scrip- 
ture History)  showed  a  thorough  knowledge  or  the  lesson ;  much  progress  has  not  yet  been 
made  in  geography,  but  in  grammar  the  proficiency  is  creditable.  Some  shirts  are  b&ng 
made,  and  the  work  on  them  was  extremely  neat.  10.  From  the  general  efficiency  of  this 
school,  coupled  with  the  teacher's  very  satisfactory  answering  in  the  several  branches  pre- 
scribedjShe  was  promoted  at  the  district  examination  of  teachers,  held  in  KiUamey  in  October 
1850. 

52  DtMgle  Workhouse  Gtrb'.— Visited  February  21  st  School  held  in  the  Liscamey  Aux- 
iliary  Workhouse  (see  75)  up  to  November  3rd.  Present  building  had  been  a  brewery  or  store, 
and  a4}oins  the  town.  School  held  in  two  or  three  rooms,  whicn  are  clean  and  neat :  the  ftur- 
niture  is  almost  sufficient  Of  129  pupils  present  only  8  were  in  the  second  Book  of  Lessons :  no 
child  presoit  was  able  to  read  the  simplest  narrative ;  no  school  accounts  of  attendance,  &c., 
hadever  been  kept;  teadier  receives  £10  a. year,  rations,  and  apartments.  1  examined  her, 
andYoundshe  could  read  very  fairly,  and  write  a  good  hand ;  deficient  in  spelling,  entirely  igno- 
rant of  geognmhy,  knowing  only  a  few  of  the  parts  of  speech,  and  acquainted  with  scarcely 
any  notions  of^anthmetic.  Of  course  such  qualifications  are  too  low  even  for  a  workhouse 
scnool. 

5a  Knockaderry  G^/t'.—l.  See  description  of  house,  Bom'e  School,  Ko.  23.  2.  Fair,  a  Me. 
dinm.  4.  None.  5.  Medium.  6.  Pretty  good.  7.  Boards  salary,  £13;  school-fees,  7s.  for 
the  last  year :  pays  £2  rent  for  her  house,  and  on  the  remainder,  £11  7s.,  has  to  support  and 
clothe  herself,  a  husband  (who  can  obtain  no  employment),  and  four  diildren ;  is  a  teadier  for 
9  years.  &  Tolerable.  9.  The  day  was  intensely  cold,  and  there  were  only  13  girls  present, 
8  of  whom  weie  able  to  read  the  Second  Book  fairly ;  no  progress  has  been  made  in  writing, 
arithmetic,  grammar,  and  geography.  10.  The  13  children  were  all  barefctot,  and  only  half- 
clothed  ;  tnere  was  no  fire,  ana  the  whole  aspect  of  the  school  was  cheerless  luid  disspiritiug 
in  the  extreme. 

51  O'Domey  Girtr.'^l.  See  description  of  house.  Boy's  School,  No.  24.  2.  Good ;  map 
wanted,  a  Good.  4.  Inferior.  5.  Ii^udicious.  6.  Medium.  7  and  8.  Tea*  her  was  ap. 
pointed  here  in  July,  1849.  and,  on  examination  in  that  year,  was  rc>}ected  as  Incompetent: 
the  manager,  finding  it  impossible  to  obtain  a  qualifled  teaoier,  owing  to  want  of  local  aid 
towards  salary,  and  hoping  the  present  teacher  would  pass  at  a  subseouent  examination,  he 
retained  her  in  the  school.    At  hfa  requMt,  I  examined  her,  and  found  I  could  not  recommend' 
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her  restoration.  The  BituatioD  ^m,  therefore,  racaat  (w  to  grfOt  of  salary)  until  October  la*t» 
when,  finding  that  the  teacher  had  made  nme  Improvement,  and  that  better  conld  not  be  ob- 
talneo,  I  recommended  her  restoration  on  trial.  9.  The  answering  was  not  satisftpuitory :  of 
the  23  present  ouly  7  were  able  to  read  the  Second  Book  of  Lessons ;  no  proficiency  made 
in  grammar,  gfography,  or  writing,  and  very  little  in  arithmetic  IQ.  Here  is  one  of  tlie 
many  Instancen  in  wliich  considerable  grants  of  the  public  money  are  given  to  erect  schook), 
nnd  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  pureots,  and  their  inability  to  pay  anytning  towards  a  decent 
t'iilary  the  bchool  becomes  nrtutUfy  inoperative,  as  no  guaiifiea  teacher  wiU  undertake  its 
charge. 
bb.  Rath$nore  Oirlt\—3ee  Rathmore  Boys,  Ko.  27. 

56.  Tralee  G»r<»*.— Visited  February  26th.  A  two-9tory  house,  in  the  chapel-yard  adjoiniAg 
the  Presentation  Convent,  the  ladies  of  which  conduct  the  school.  The  two  school  rooms 
are  far  too  small  for  the  number  in  children  in  attendance ;  but  it  is  intended  to  provide  ad- 
ditional  accommodation.  Upwards  of  500  girls  attend  during  the  year,  and  the  school  has 
been  in  connexion  with  the  National  system  since  1833.  There  is  no  play.grottnd,  which  is  a 
gr»'at  defect.  I  exaiained  the  senior  class,  and  was  much  pleased  with  the  an.-wering.  The 
needlework,  knitting,  &c  exhibit  skill  and  proficiency.  Although  I  spent  nearly  five  hours 
in  the  school,  the  numbers  were  so  great  that  I  was  unable  to  get  through  a  formal  ex- 
amination of  many  of  the  classes  :  so  far  as  I  went  1  was  satisfied  with  the  general  efficiency 
of  every  department 

57.  Ltmerick  Workhoute  Gtrilr'.— 1.  Is  held  in  the  Auxiliary  House,  Boherbuy.  in  a  two- 
story  portion  of  the  houM  a4}oining  the  Boys'  School ;  the  senior  girls  occupy  a  large  room 
on  tne  second  floor,  the  junior,  in  charge  of  an  asstistant-teacher,  being  on  tae  lower  floor : 
the  general  circumstances  of  both  rooms  are  satisfactory,  too  great  proximity  to  the  hospital 
alone  excepted.  2.  Good.  3.  Very  g«>od,  4.  Fair.  5.  Medium.  6.  Very  good.  7.  Head 
teacher  receives  X85,  rations,  and  residence ;  second  teacher  receives  £10,  rations,  and  resi- 
deuce.  8.  Head  teacher  good  as  to  both,  second  teacher  inexperienced  and  scarcely  qualified. 
0.  I  examined  thi'  senior  class,  and  in  some  sul^ects  only :  the  girls  read  very  weU,  and  show 
that  they  apprelieinl  the  su^cct ;  some  progress  has  been  made  u  grammar.  10.  Ine  appear, 
auce  ana  conduct  ol  ihe  children  were  very  satisfactory.  The  daily  average  attendance  for 
the  previous  year  was  477 ;  and  to  instruct  this  number,  at  least  foiu*  teachers,  two  in  each  room, 
would  be  required.  I  would  recommend  the  following  scale  of  salaries  >— Head-teacher  iUJU^ 
teacher  of  lower  Hchool  £20,  and  an  assistant  in  each  school  at  £15. 

5a  Patrickrtvt  II  GirL\-~\.  A  vested  house  :  boys  on  lower  floor,  girls  above ;  finished  and 

opened  in  January,  1850;   repur  good.    2.  Good;  a  clock  wanted.     3.  Good.    4.  Medium. 

5.  Tolerable.    6.  Good.    7.  Board's  salary,  £15  (from  December,  1850) ;  fees,  £5  5e. ;  value  tA 

four  rooms,  £5 ;  total,  £26  5e.  8.  Both  good.  y.  Although  as  yet  much  proficiency  has  not 
.  J      .L  .    ,  ^  __  .  ^         .    .         ...      ,   ^  g^^ 

the 

over  one- third  orthe  children  under  ^  y9w%  oif  age,  a  pairdtion  mi^t  be  made,' cutting  off  a 
portion  of  it  for  an  infant's  school ;  or,  better,  if  an  additional  room  could  be  provided  for  the 
purpose ;  the  want  of  a  play.ground  is  much  felL  especially  for  the  use  of  the  younger 
children.  2.  Adequately  furnished,  except  with  black-boards;  a  set  of  prints  and  pictorial 
illiutrations  would  be  desirable.  3.  Very  food.  4.  Good ;  the  180  children  in  monoayllabies, 
requiring  a  diflTerent  course  of  training  ana  of  discipline,  form  a  great  drawback  on  toe  senior 
claAses;  no  remedy  but  a  separute  room  for  the  infants.  5.  Good.  6.  Excellent.  7.  The 
Board's  grant  is  £30  per  annum  ;  the  school  is  conducted  by  the  Sbters  of  Mercy.  St  Mary's 
Convent,  tliree  of  whom  come  over  to  the  school,  and  return  to  the  convent  each  aay.  8.  llie 
hchool  is  admiraldy  conducted.  9.  I  examined  one  large  class  only,  the  olnect  of  my  visit 
being  chiefly  to  witness  the  general  working  of  the  school.  The  girls  read  with  intelligence ; 
the  moral  tone  and  bearing  of  the  children  are  very  gratifying.    lo.  It  is  quite  impoMible  to 

Ere  vent  lassitude  and  sleepiness  in  children  under  7  years  of  age,  when  confined  in  a  room 
>r  five  hours,  without  the  refreshing  excitement  of  a  play-ground,  or  the  in-door  substitutes 
of  a  song  or  a  inarch. 

60  and  61.  Sextoiustreet  ( Limerick  J  Girls'  and  lnfttnt$.*^\.  These  schools  are  attached  to 
the  Presentation  Convent,  the  ladies  of  which  conduct  them :  they  have  been  in  operation 
for  many  years,  but  ore  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board  since  1848  only.  The  girls'  room 
is  on  the  ^econd  floor,  it  is  cruciform,  very  spacious,  and  suitable  in  all  respects ;  the  infants* 
room  is  entirely  too  small  for  the  attendance,  and,  in  fact,  would  not  accommodate  half  the 
number :  at  my  visit  there  were  182  present,  although  the  area  of  the  room  is  equal  to  only 
83  pupils.  2.  The  girls'  room  requires  a  few  black  boards,  otherwise  it  is  well  furnished ; 
the  infants'  room  should  be  extended,  and  fitted  up  witn  gallery,  bead-table,  printo,  &c. 
suited  to  its  ot^ject  3.  Excellent  in  the  girls',  medium  in  the  infants'  school  i.  Impos»ible 
from  want  of  space  in  the  infants',  fair  in  the  girls'  school.  5.  Somewhat  too  high  in  the 
«<enior  classes  6.  Very  good  in  upper  school.  7.  Board's  grant,  £67  lOs.,  £45  of  which  i» 
to  the  girls' school.  8.  Both  schools  are  fsirly  conducted.  9.  The  girls  in  the  upper  sdiool 
are  under  an  excellent  course  of  instruction,  and  have  made  fair  proficiency  in  all  the  sub. 
jects  taught :  they  read  well,  their  copies  are  neat,  a  considerable  number  answer  fairly  in 
inrammar  and  geography,  and  the  needlework  done  by  several  of  them  is  particulary  neat. 
To.  I  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  two  days  of  my  visit  in  suggesting  the  adoption  of  an  im- 
proved  organisation  in  the  infants'  school  Tlie  hall  was  thronged  with  parents  anxioos  to 
obtain  admission  for  their  children ;  they  were  refused,  however,  owing  to  the  already  over, 
crowded  state  of  the  schools,  particularly  the  Infants'.  His  Lordship  the  Protestant  Bisliop 
of  Limerick  visited  these  schools  lately,  and  made  a  very  complimentary  report  of  their 
efllciency  and  public  utility. 

62  and  63.  »i  John's  {Limeriek)  GirU*  and  Ii^atUs'.^l.  House  situated  in  John's. street,  in 
the  midst  of  a  poor  and  dense  population ;  it  had  been  a  store,  but  was  repaired  and  fitted,  np 
for  its  present  purpose :  it  Is  three  stories  in  height,  the  lower  room  (shaped  like  an  1)  being 
for  the  girh^  the  second  for  the  infants'  school,  and  tiM  (op  floor  as  a  bonuot  ftod  plagr-ixKMnl 
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tbe  want  of  »  nlay*ffroiuid  is  a  yen  great  defect  2.  BJaek.boardK  wanted  In  both  schools, 
and  some  pict6r!al  lllostrations  and  a  bead.tabte  in  the  infante*  roo«n.  a  Good.  4  Girls* 
school  good ;  infants*  medinm.  5.  Judicions.  6.  Very  good  7.  Board's  grant,  £4S  10s.,  of 
which  2S0  is  to  the  infants'  school,    a  The  (drls*  school  Is  very  skilfully  conducted,  the  in- 


fants* fbirlT.  9.  The  reading,  spelling,  general  intelligence.  gramniHr,  geography,  writinr,  and 
*    **       *  '  *  f  all  satisfactory.    The  system  in  the  infants*  school  was 


needlework  in  the  girls*  school  were  hu  Bni'ipioviurj,  x  utr  9Yc«irui  lu  viie  luiouvs  scnoui  wws 
not  so  successful ;  I  suggested  some  Improvements,  which  will  be  adopted.  10.  These  s<-hool8, 
(like  No.  46).  are  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  three  or  four  of  whom  come  here  from 
St.  Marv's  lx>nvent  in  the  morning,  and  return  In  the  evening.  I'he  humanizing  influences 
of  the  literary,  moral,  and  religious  education  imparted  through  these  schools  can  only  be' 
duly  estimated  by  careful  comparison  of  the  conduct,  appearanc«>,  and  habits  of  the  pupils 
with  those  of  children  of  a  similar  grade  in  the  same  loddity  who  have  never  attended  the 
school. 

&1. 65,  and  66.  St.  Mary*»  InduttriaL  St.  Maiy*g  and  Mundmi't,  St.  Munchin*%  Infimt  [attinLu 
ntenck). — I.  These  three  schools  arc  held  in  buildings  within  the  convent  grounds  of  the  Sisters 
of  Mercy,  but  having  entrances  to  them  distinct  from  that  of  the  convent  'rhe  industrial  School, 
with  Its  dormitories,  work.room,  laundry,  drying.room,  kitchen,  diningroom,  &e.  for  the  pupils, 
occupies  a  separate  wing,  whilst  the  elementary  schools  forffirls  and  infants  are  held  in  an  older 
builcQng  in  front  There  has  been  a  National  School  here  since  the  system  was  first  founded ; 
and  at  present  the  ladies  of  this  convent  su^rintend  here,  and  through  the  «ity,  six 
National  schools,  attended  by  upwards  of  2,100  children,  and  towards  which  the  Commis- 
sioners grant  £170  per  annum,  'rhe  grants  to  these  three  schools  are  £15.  £45,  and  £37  I  As. 
respectively.  They  are  all  held  in  commodious  rooms  Huitably  furnished,  well  fitted,  with 
almost  every  requirement,  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  possesKinr  ample  supplies  of  books, 
maps,  and  stationery ;  the  want  of  a  play-gronnd  is,  however,  a  seru)us  drawback,  especially 
to  the  infant's  school.  The  industrial  school  consists  of  two  classes — young  women,  of  unex. 
ceptionable  moral  character,  who  either  are  servants  out  of  place  or  are  candidates  for  service, 
and  of  destitute  orphans.  The  nnmber  of  orphans  is  30.  and  many  of  these  are  the  children 
of  citizens  who  had  once  been  in  comfort  and  even  opulence,  but  who,  owing  to  reverse  of 
fortune,  left  their  children  destitute.  These  are  boarded,  lodged,  clothed,  and  educated  in 
the  institution,  and  arc  kept  somewhat  apart  from  the  servants'  class.  It  is  in  contemplation 
to  build  a  separate  orphan  asylum,  on  an  extensive  scale,  in  another  part  of  the  city^  a  hmnch 
of  this  convent  and  tnese  pupils  to  be  removed  thereto.  TTie  number  of  servants  in  what  may 
be  termed  the  House  of  Refuge  branch  varies  from  30  to  45,  which,  with  the  30  in  the  orphans' 
branch,  make  a  total  of  from  60  to  75  ;  the  average  number  daily  for  the  past  year  was  64. 
The  young  women's  ages  vary  from  17  to  24  years ;  their  characters  are  inquireo  into  before 
admission  i  any  of  them  deficient  in  clothing  are  supplied,  and  they  reside  and  are  maintained 
in  the  establishment.    They  are  all  actively  employed  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 


and  such  other  domestic  duties.  Numbers  of  families  in  the  city  get  their  washing  done  here 
at  a  moderate  charge.  When  suitable  situations  present  themselves,  the  younr  women  are 
sent  out  tu  them,  the  convent  providing  smooth  and  comfortable  clothing,  and,  If  necessary. 
a  little  money  for  them  on  their  departure.  Their  subsequent  condu«-t  is  kept  in  view,  and 
should  they  afterwards  get  disemployed,  they  find,  if  deserving,  a  home  in  the  convent.  It  is 
evident  from  what  has  been  stated,  that  the  number  in  the  House  of  Refuge  is  constantly 
changing,  according  to  the  supply  of,  and  demand  for,  servants.  From  January  4th,  1819,  to 
April  4tn,  1850,  or  15  months.  170  had  been  admitted,  the  average  period  of  residence  of  each 
being  about  four  months.  All  the  young  women  attend  in  the  schooltoom  from  two  to  three 
hours  daily,  for  literary  instruction,  several  of  them  read  very  respectably,  write  fairlv,  and 
show  an  acquaintance  with  the  elements  of  grammar,  geography,  and  aritl.metic.  A  few  of 
them  would  be  quite  qualified  to  act  as  nursery  governesses  ;  and,  I  understand,  some  from  this 
house  have  received  such  appointments,  'i'he  needlework,  knitting,  fee.  done  by  them  are 
plain  and  useful,  auch  as  they  are  most  likely  to  be  called  on  to  execute.  The  orphans  are 
highly  intelligent,  and  their  answering  in  all  the  subiects  taught  gave  me  great  satisfaction.  I 
regard  this  establishment  aa  pre-eminently  useful  in  principle,  and,  »<»  far, 'successful  in  practice. 
Ithas  been  in  operation  as  a  National  school  since  November.  ISIS ;  and  during  that  period  it 
roust  hive  saved  many  young  women  from  the  vices  to  which  poverty,  idleness,  and  the  ill- 
example  mS  a  large  town  too  frequently  drive  them.  The  girls'  school  (52)  is  admirably  con- 
ducted,  and  has  an  average  attendance  of  264-  pupib<  daily.  As  nn  elementary  school,  it  (*ould 
scarcely  be  surpassed;  and  1  know  of  one  convent  school  only  (Gal way  Presentation)  tliat  is 
equal  t*»  It  in  extent  of  attainments  of  the  pupils  :  whidc  clai^ses  parse  flneutly,  all  show  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  subjects  treated  of  in  their  several  lesson  books,  the  style  of 
reading  is  very  pleasing  and  intelligent,  the  proficiency  in  geography  is  nil  that  could  be  de- 
sired, arithmetic  is  carefully  taught,  nnd  s«me  20  girls  c«st  up  orally  by  mental  arithmetic 
accounts  of  a  lengthened  uature :  the  copy  books  exhibit  great  neatness,  and  the  senior  classes 
write  a  finished  hand.  In  the  highest  class,  the  mj\jority  of  the  ^rls  possess  a  critical  know- 
ledge of  Eni^ildh  composition  that  really  astonished  me :  most  dilficult  pieces  of  blank  verse 
were  parsed,  trauspowd,  and  analysed  with  an  amount  of  readiness,  judgment,  and  awnracy 
rarely  met  with  In  first-class  schoolmasters.  Their  knowledge  «if  loral  and  mathematical 
geography  is  similarly  thorough  and  extensive.  I  beg  to  make  the  following  extracts  from 
some  of  the  reports  on  this  school  by  the  late  Inspector  of  the  district: — 

••  February,  1818.— I  examined  this  class  (Sth)  only.  They  read  beautifully,  have  an  exten* 
«ive  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  their  class-book,  are  well  versed  in  grammar  and  geography, 
a  .d  in  ftict  are  possessed  of  rare  attainments.    Discipline  perfect." 

"January,  1819. — Examined  3rd  and  5th  clas-es,  and  though  I  found  the  5th  in  an  equally 
advanced  state  as  heretofore,  I  was  surprised  with  numerous  questions  answered  by  3rd  class, 
consisting  of  very  young  pupito,  on  matneinatical  geography  and  similar  subjects." 

•*  May,  1810.— I  examined  the  four  senior  cU^ses,  and  1  admire  their  intelligence,  vivacity, 
and  amount  of  inatrnction.  The  5th  clasa  i  could  not  puzxle  in  geography,  and  the  attain- 
ments of  all  the  school  proportionally  corresponded.  Writing  very  neat  and  correct  House 
in  perfect  oiiisr,  and  pnpili  perfectly  well  conducted." 
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The  ProtMUunt  Bishop  of  Ltmeriok  visited  these  schools,  and  both  Us  lordship  and  fomlly 
expressed  themselves  highly  pleased  with  the  mode  in  which  they  are  conducted. 

This  School  has  been  connected  with  the  National  Board  18  years,  and  I  resret  to  state,  that 
during  Uiat  time  comparatively  few  of  the  pupils  have  become  National  Teadiers.  The  ladies 
procure  them  situations  in  the  E^lish  Catholic  schools,  and  several  others  have  got  appoint- 
ments in  Australia,  the  salaries  alTorded  under  the  Irish  Commissioners  being  dcenwKl  inoom. 
roensurate  with  their  acquirements  and  their  personal  support 

The  Infants'  School  (&3)  is  also  skilfuUy  conducted,  but  not  quite  equal  to  the  senior 
school  (58). 

67.  l^ervoe  GtH^*.~This  was  merely  an  applicant  National  School  when  I  visited ;  a  arant 
has  since  been  made  to  it.  It  is  held  in  a  tmall  thatched  cottage  at  the  gate  Jodge  of  Mr. 
Monsell's  demesne,  that  being  merely  a  temporary  schooLhouse  until  a  suitable  one  be 
erected.  The  teacher's  qnaliflcations  were  rather  inferior,  and  she  is  retained  in  the  hope  of 
improvement.  Lady  Monsell  allows  her  £8  per  annum,  with  board  and  residence  in  Tervoe 
House,  in  addition  to  the  grant  from  the  Board.  £9.  As  the  school  had  not  then  been  taken 
into  connexion  with  the  Commissioners,  it  had  none  of  the  characteristics  of  an  organised 
National  School    There  were  36 childrenpresent 

<IB.  Etmis  Jai7.~Visited  April  18th.  TUs  county  prison,  built  to  accommodate  115  prl. 
soners,  contained,  with  an  Auxiliary  Prison  recently  fitted  up  in  the  town,  540  persons  at  the 
date  of  my  vleit.  There  is  a  schoolmaster  who  gets  a  salary  of  £90  and  a  suit  or  dothes,  but 
owinff  to  the  over  crowded  state  of  the  prison,  there  has  been  no  school  kept  sinoe  January 
last,  from  which  date  he  has  been  occupied  snlelv  as  turnkey.  I  learned  fk>om  the  Govemor 
and  the  schoolmaster  that  there  were  109  male  prisoners  under  instruction  at  the  date  on 
which  the  school  ceased  operation.  The  account  books  of  the  school  were  not  in  the  prism, 
the  teacher  having  left  them  in  his  own  house,  and  I  was,  therefore,  unable  to  examine  them. 
The  school  hours  were  from  8  to  3  o'clock  daily|and  the  teacher  went  fh>m  ward  to  ward 
giving  instruction,  there  being  no  school  room.  There  were  98  female  prisoners  when  1 
visited,  of  whom  85  only  were  said  to  be  suited,  owing  to  age,  period  of  confinemeut,  ftc,  as 
pupils  for  literary  instruction.  The  matron  acts  as  teacher,  but  there  was  no  supply  of  books 
or  requisites,  nor  did  it  appear  to  me  that  anv  formal  or  regular  system  of  instruction  is  at- 
tempted. Accompanied  by  the  matron  and  tne  governor,  I  proceeded  through  the  female 
wards,  and  having  obtained  two  tattered  Second  Books,  I  examined  a  number  of  the  younger 
of  the  women,  f  found  none  of  them  able  to  read  a  single  naragruUi  in  words  of  one  and  two 
syllables  correctly,  and  the  absence  of  intelligence  on  the  part  of  all  of  them  was  truly 
lamentable,  llie  lesson  selected  was  **  Adam  and  Eve,"  and  the  ignorance  of  the  great  m^|o- 
rity  of  them  as  to  the  elements  of  religious  knowledge  was  painful  to  witness.  Theft  is  the 
offence  for  which  most  of  them  were  Imprisoned,  the  wretraed  Unions  of  Kilrush,  Ennlsty- 
mon,  and  Scariff,  furnishing  the  chief  portion.  Considerable  attention  rapears  to  be  given  to 
industry  of  various  kinds,  and  the  governor  informed  me,  that  in  1848  there  wss  a  profit  (in- 
dudiuff  saving  on  food,  clothing,  &c.,  for  consumption  in  the  house)  of  £500  by  the  labour  of 
the  prisoners,  and  that  89  were  sent  out,  after  their  term  of  confinement  had  expired,  able  to 
earn  their  bread,  owing  solely  to  the  iitttruction  they  had  received,  and  the  practical  skill  in 
various  trades  which  they  had  acquired. 

00.  lA/Aeen  Boys*  and  Gtr&'.— 1.  A  thatched,  non-vested,  one-story  house;  one  room, 
mud  walls:  clay  floor;  ventilation  bad;  no  outoflBce;  haa  been  a  Kildare.pUce  Society 
School  8.  Very  inferior;  neither  tables,  maps,  teachers*  desk,  book  press,  black  board,  &c. 
3.  Very  bad.  4.  Inferior.  5.  Unskilful.  6.  Bad.  7.  Free  house  and  garden  worth  £3;  fees, 
£5:  Board's  grant,  £17;  total,  ££5.  a  Both  very  low.  6.  Little  better  than  the  rudest 
he^ge-school ;  only  6  pupils  of  the  45  present  were  able  to  read  an  easy  narrative  in  words  of 
two  syllables,  and  only  1  was  acquaiuted  with  the  parts  of  speech :  little  information  or  In. 
telligenoe  in  the  school.  10.  Found  great  UMrlect  and  some  serious  irr^^ariCles  in  this 
school:  the  (rirls  get  no  instruction  in  sewing  &c 

70.  Ahat/htU  Bojf*  and  GirU\^-\.  A  slated,  two*story  house;  schooUroom  on  second 
floor :  teacher's  residence  underneath;  good  repair;  8.  Good.  3  Very  fair ;  teacher  a  little 
untidy.  ♦.  Good.  5.  Tolerable.  6.  Good.  7.  Residence  worth  £1  lOs.:  fees  £4  lOs.; 
Board's  grant  £17 ;  total  £i23.  8  Medium.  9.  The  pronunciation  of  the  children  is  strong^ 
marked  by  the  provincialisms  of  the  south-west  of  Ireland;  of  the  16  children  present,  7  were 
able  to  read  the  Second  Lesson  Book :  no  further  profldency ;  it  was  near  the  vacation  (Dec. 
4th;,  the  weather  was  chill  and  the  children  fall  off  in  their  attendance  about  this  period.  10- 
This  was  a  very  numerously  attended  school  until  the  distress ;  even  yet  the  daily  average  for 
the  past  year  was  47;  this,  however,  is  a  great  falling  off  from  former  years.  There  were 
present  at  an  inspection  in  each  of  the  following  years :— 1841, 178  pupils  x  1848, 80  ;  1843. 130 ; 
1844,  190:  1845.  iTO;  184(1,  161;  1847,  41 ;  l8lS;  95;  1849,  86;  IsSo,  77.  AppUc^ona  wer^ 
twice  made  and  refused  for  salary  to  a  work-ndstress  to  instruct  the  girls.  It  u  very  desirable 
that  such  a  person  be  appointed;  the  attendance  would  be  increased,  and  the  utUity  of  the 
school  areatly  improved. 

71.  Carey's  Cross  Buys'  and  Girls\^l.  A  small  one-story  slated  house,  at  a  crossroads 
about  two  miles  south  of  Baudon;  was  fitted  up  and  is  rented  by  the  Very  Rev.  D.  Murphy; 
his  wardrobe  foi  m^  an  excellent  book.press  in  the  school.  8.  Very  neat  and  simple  of  Us 
kind;  no  teacher's  desk.  3.  Very  good.  4,  5,  and  6.  None  yet;  order  good.  7.  Fees 
£8  8s.  in  8  months:  Board's  salary  £10;  total,  £13  10s.  8.  Inexperienced,  nut  anxious  to 
be  instructed.  9.  Of  the  31  present,  11  read  the  Second  Book  correctly;  no  further  infor. 
mation.  10.  Not  yet  brought  into  operation  as  a  National  School  Urant  and  connexion 
recently  announced.    F^^e  stock  books  not  arrived.    School  not  yet  organised. 

78.  Cork  Workhouse  In/tmts\~-l,  This  branch  of  the  schools  is  held  m  a  very  commodious 
and  suitable  house ;  it  is.  however,  Infested  with  rats,  many  of  which  walked  freely  round 
the  room  to  pick  crumbs  during  my  visit.  8.  Tables  and  forms  only;  no  map;  a  besid-table, 
some  prints,  and  also  a  gallery,  would  be  desirable.  3.  Very  gooo.  4.  Me<uum.  5.  Good. 
0.  Both  fair.  7.  Entire  Iiicrane  £15,  inferior  rations  (see  No.  9),  and  an  apartment,  witii  ooals 
»nd  candles.  8.  Medium.  9.  The  senhM'  class  reads  well;  the  junior  rlnnsnn  are  seldom  taught 
by  the  teacher,  owing  to  the  number  of  cfaildreii  and  the  want  of  help.    10.  The  tetcber  it  of 
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rwj  hnmble  Uterwy  ftttalmnents,  being  Almost  entirely  iroonuit  of  geognphy,  and  ber  know. 
ledge  of  jmunmar  and  aritlimetic  is  exn'emely  limited.  She  is,  howerer,  well  suited  in  mau> 
ner  and  Bndly  disposition  for  the  duuve  of  an  Infisnts*  School,  and  in  a  uttie  time  will,  I  hare 
no  donbt,  qualify  herself  in  the  branrhes  in  which  she  is  now  defident.  The  arerage  daily 
attendance  during  1850  was  186  pujrfls.  and  some  months  there  were,  on  an  average,  SSI  in 
attendance.  It  is  erident  that  one  teacner  is  auite  inadequate  to  such  a  charge.  An  efficient 
teacher,  who  had  been  trained  in  one  of  our  Model  InfitntB*  Schools,  should  be  appointed  head 
mistress,  at  a  respectable  salary.  The  income  of  the  present  teacher  is  too  low  for  her  even 
as  an  assistant.  Four  grown  girls  might  be  taken  from  the  adults*  school,  and  trained  as 
numitors  to  assist  the  two  teachers,  and  the  room  should  be  specially  fitted  up  with  the  fumi. 
tnre  and  apparatos  suited  to  an  infants'  school. 

73.  GurieenO'MahoH  Bom*  and  GtrJr*.— 1.  A  mud-waUed,  thatdied.  one-story  cabin,  or 
cottage,  for  which  £5  rent  u  paid  by  the  Very  Rev.  D.  Murphy,  P.P.,  Bandon.    At  6  square 
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feet  to  eadi,  there  is  an  area  for  46  pupils,  whilst  the  daily  average  attendance  for  the  past 
year  was  66^  and  occasionally  there  were  over  90  present  Tiie  crowded  state  of  the  room  can 
easily  be  imagined.  House  in  good  repair,  and  rather  dean  and  neat ;  no  outofflces.  2,  Fair ; 
no  book-press.  S.  Very  good.  4.  As  good  as  is  possible  under  the  circumstances,  ft.  Far  too 
hifl4i.  6.  Fair.  7.  Board's  salary  £10;  proceeds  of  charity  sermon  £5 :  srhool  fees  £1 ;  Mr. 
Galwey  £2 :  total  £18.  He  lives  in  Bandon,  4  miles  distant,  and  states  ne  wears  £3  worth  of 
shoes  walking 48  miles  per  week  to  and  fh>ro  his  school  a  Not  skilful.  9.  On  the  whole  the 
answerioff  was  rather  unsatisfhctory,  owing  chiefly  to  the  iiriudirious  dassiflcation  of  the 
pils.  Of  46  diildren  in  or  beyond  the  Second  Lesson  Book,  there  were  only  8  able  to  read  it 
._j*ly.  The  teacher  is  anxious  and  Industrious,  and  his  diief  defect  is  want  of  skill  in  school 
management.  10.  Mr.  Galwey,  of  Kilcoleman  Howie,  visits  frequently,  has  presented  three 
large  maps  and  tablet.boards,  snppliM  the  school  witn  turf,  gruits  £x  a  year  to  the  tracher, 
and  would,  it  is  stated,  advance  the  required  local  contribution  to  erect  a  suitable  vested  Na- 
tlonal  School.    Such  is  much  wanted  here. 

74.  Lararh  Boys*  and  Gtr/f.'— I.  A  one.story,  slated,  vested  house,  recenUy  built  and  open 
only  since  narch,  18&0.  It  is  erected  on  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  estate,  his  Grace  having 
granted  a  free  site'  and  £5  a  year  to  the  teacher.  'I1ie  western  wall  of  the  house  is  quite 
damp,  and  fk-om  want  of  a  weather  board  to  the  door  on  that  end,  the  entire  floor  was  over 
with  rain-water  when  I  visited.  2.  Both  good.  S.  Wants  white wanh.  4.  Pretty  good.  5. 
Medium.  6.  Fair.  7.  Board's  salary,  £10;  fees,  £6aB.;  £5  from  the  Duke  of  Devonshire : 
total,  £il  Ss.  8.  Pretty  good.  9.  The  general  profldency  of  the  school  is  creditable,  consi. 
dering  that  it  has  be«a  in  operation  nine  months  only ;  the  dassiflcation  is.  however,  too  high. 
Classes  in  grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic  are  doing  fairly.  10.  Of  the  95  children  on 
the  sdiooUroU,  60  are  unable  to  pay  any  fees  for  tuition.  The  soil  Is  very  light  and  poor,  and 
the  cabins  and  cottages  exhibit  great  poverty  and  wretchedness.  School  u  situated  about 
four  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Bandon. 

76.  Noweestoum  Bovt'  attd  GtWf '—l.  A  two.atory  slated  house,  not  vested ;  situated  five 
miles  north-east  of  £nniskean,  in  the  elevated  tract  to  the  north  of  the  river  Bandon. 
Soir.e  of  the  classes  occupy  the  upper,  and  some  the  lower  story ;  day.floor  in  the  latter  is 
quite  damp;  whole  house  cold  %nd  cheerless;  no  fire  (Dec.  «Dd),  and  the  wind  blowing 
through  eleven  broken  panes  of  glass;  no  out-offices.  8.  Very  inferiot ;  there  are  neither 
blade-boards  nor  tableU.  3.  Inferior.  4.  Bad.  6.  Too  high.  6.  Defident.  7.  Fees,  £6; 
Board's  salary  £10 :  total  £1A.  8.  Both  very  deficient.  9.  The  style  of  reading  is  very  bad, 
and  the  pronunciation  very  rude  and  vicious.  The  sul^ects  read  are  not  known  or  under, 
stood,  and  the  teacher  states  the  children  *'  cant  catcJi  much  explanation  "  Some  progress 
has  been  made  in  rrammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic,  but  the  penmanship  is  most  inferior 
and  neglected.    10.  The  girls  have  no  opportunity  of  learning  needlework. 

76.  Mo9»moreBojf»*anaCirl$\—l.  A  one-story  house;  damp  clay  floor;  one  window  only 
andtwosky-lightsinroof;  no  ont-oflices.  2.  Of  very  huii  ble  character.  3.  Medium.  4. 
Good.  5.  Good.  6.  Medium.  7.  School.fees  £3  ISs.  4d.  Board's  salarv,  £30 ;  total  £33  l£s. 
4d.  8.  Both  good.  9.  In  reading,  general  intelligenoe,  and  arithmetic,  the  classes  were  satis- 
ftictory ;  the  progress  in  grammar  was  tolerable,  and  in  geography  and  writing  rather  infe- 
rior.  10.  The  teacher  (since  removed  to  another  National  S^ool  near  the  dty  of  Cork)  Is  a 
good  scholar  and  an  experienced  teacher;  the  drcumstances  of  the  school  were,  however, 
nntevorable  to  the  advancement  of  the  pupils. 

77.  Ardmmore  Bojf^  attd Girh.^l.  A  slated  one-story  vested  house :  fair  repair;  some  glass 
broken;  outofflces  not  in  order.  S.  Good,  a  Medium.  4.  Bad.  6.  Medium.  6.  Very  in- 
ferior. 7.  Entire  income  £11;  fees,  £1  ;  Board's  salary,  £10.  8.  None.  9.  Of  ti)eS5  childreu 
present,  there  was  none  able  to  read  the  Second  Lesson  Book ;  no  information  in  the  school. 
JO.  Recommended  the  removal  of  this  teacher  in  consequence  of  some  improprieties  connected 
with  theschooL 

78.  Caslteitlamd  (No  i.)  Bai^*amdGirlt*.-'l,  School  is  held  in  two  rooms  on  the  upper  floor 
of  the  public  market  and  sessions  house :  a  workmistress  instructs  the  girls  in  needlework  in 
one  room, and  the  literary  teacher  keeps  school  in  the  other.  2.  All  suitable.  3.  Very  good. 
4h  Good.  5.  Too  high.  6.  Good.  7.  £10  from  the  B«iard;  no  fees  nor  other  emolument  as 
teacher;  is  clerk  of  the  church ;  salary,  £10.  8.  Medium.  9.  Of  the  26 present,  3  were  able 
to  read  the  Second  Lesson  Book,  2  knew  the  parts  of  speech,  1  had  some  idea  of  general  geo. 
rraphy,  a)id  6  wrote  a  fair  hand;  no  profidt-ncy  made  in  arithmetic;  the  needlework  and 
Knitting  were  well  tauffht,  and  some  specimens  were  creditable.  The  children  were  all  ra- 
ther  young  ;  7  of  the  )26  were  under  seven  years  of  age  10.  S-hool  under  the  management 
of  the  Protestant  rector,  Rev.  Mr.  MaunseU;  open  only  tAvo  months  previous  to  my  visit ; 
average  daily  attendance  during  that  period,  2^  pupils.  « 

79.  Clommllane  Boys*  and  GtrU*.'~\.  A  very  wretdiei  thatched  mud  cabin  In  bad  repair ; 
Ugbtand  ventilation  imperfect:  no  out-offices.  2.  Very  humble.  3.  Defident.  4.  Bad.  5. 
Bledium.  6.  Both  impracticable  from  state  of  room.  7.  Free  house,  £3 :  £ii  from  Protestant 
rector,  Rev.  Mr.  Day;  Board's  salary,  £13;  total,  £14.  8.  See  10.  9.  Heard  one  dass  only ; 
the  children  read prsitty  well.  10.  Tnkseiiool  is  taught  by  a  mistress;  she  was  absent  owing 
t4>  an  attack  of  sore  eyes,  and  her  husband,  who  is  a  carpenter  and  derk  of  the  church,  kept 
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loliool  in  htr  ■f«ttd  j  ihe  U  a  member  <tt  the  EitebUahed  Chofeh.  MiA  of  SSnimUi  preeent,  6 
were  of  the  Mune  comroanion.    School  U  oo  the  old  road  from  lullaniey  to  iWee. 

80.  FerrUerBosf**<tndGirlt\'~-\,  A  one-story  slated  and  rettedhouMi  roofaodgUudiif  require 
repair  8 ;  these  are  about  to  be  executed ;  no  oot^ffloea.  8.  Very  fair )  some  desin  in  bad  repair, 
maps  torn.  7.  Lord  Cork  pays  him  £5 }  free  house  worth  £2 ;  feee,  £2 ;  Board's  salary,  £17 } 
total,  £i6.  10.  No  f(chool  on  the  da  of  my  visit  (Feb.  SOtii)*  the  teacher  having  obtainied  per. 
mission  to  closf  it  for  the  purpose  of  going  into  Tralee  for  medical  adrioe,  the  state  of  his 
health  being  very  bad ;  he  appeared  to  me  to  be  very  iU,  indeed,  and  quite  unable  to  keep 
itchool,  although  on  the  previ<»us  day  there  were  30  children  in  attendance.  There  has  been 
an  average  ai  U'lidani'e  of  61  pupils  daily  for  the  last  year,  of  whom  25  were  girls,  and  for  their 
industrial  instruction  in  sewinir,  8cc.,  therf  is  no  provision.  The  school  waserectedin  1833, 
and  is  situated  at  Cape  Svbii,at  tht>  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Dinffle.  in  Kerry,  and  is  the 
most  western  point  of  all  Ireland.  The  place  in  the  vicinity  is  called  in  Irish  '*  the  end  of  the 
world."  The  grown  people  never  speak  English,  and  in  a  neighbouring  hamlet  of  some  dosen 
(if  houses  there  w.i?  uo  one.  old  or  voung,  who  understood  me,  or  who  oould  speak  Ehglish  in 
reply  to  my  inquu  it's  as  to  the  situation  of  the  uextschool.  They  all  vacantly  staredatme,  the 
universal  reply  beiog '*  Na  Sa&enach'*  (no  English).  Entire  villages  here  were  depopulated 
during  the  last  few  yeara^  the  walls  alone  of  the  cabins  remaining  to  mark  their  sites.  From 
Ventry  round  bv  Smerwiek  Harbour,  along  the  coast  to  the  point  oppoeite  the  BUskett  Islands, 
the  entire  population  has  been  swept  away  with  the  exception  of  thoee  in  some  few  doien 
houses.  Reliifious  Htrife  has  assumed  its  most  bitter  aspect  here  owing  to  the  exertions  of 
those  connected  with  the  Dingle  and  Ventry  Protestant  Missionary  Stations  .to  bring  over 
proH«>Iytes. 

81.  Fi^riet  Botes'  and  Girls'. '^l.  A  vested  one-stonr  honse,  two  rooms,  onlv  one  of  which 
appears  to  be  uMd ;  house  and  premises  in  very  good  repair.  2.  Good.  3.  Boom  had  been 
whitewashed  a  day  or  two  previous  to  my  visit,  and  the  furniture.  &c.,  not  having  been  since 
washed  or  ananged,  the  school  appeared  in  a  state  of  great  disorder  and  nntidineos.    7. 


Board's  sahiry,  £-H ;  no  fees ;  Earl  of  Kenmare,  £1  ISs. ;  total,  £25 128.  10.  Teacher  was  ah. 
sent  on  private  business,  with  permission  of  the  manager,  and  the  achool  (15  present)  was  in 
charge  of  a  grown  pupil.  I  examined  the  senior  class  in  the  lesson  they  were  engaged  at, 
and  ttiey  answered  pretty  well.  The  exertions  made  by  the  teacher  to  keep  the  school  grounds, 
&c.,  cleanly  and  in  repair,  are  very  creditable.  The  cause  of  the  ontidineae  of  the  room  (see 
.S)  at  my  visit  wa^  -.  itisfactorily  explained. 

Si.  rirarttotrit  B  •yt'  and  GirU'.-^l.  This  is  a  one-story  vested  house,  situated  in  the  parieh 
of  Dunquin,  at  the  south. western  point  of  the  Dingle  peninsula,  near  Dunmore  Head,  and 
opposite  the  G  reat  Blasket  Island.  The  storms  here  are  so  great,  and  the  situation  so  expoeed, 
that  the  shutters  can  seldom  be  removed  from  the  windows,  and  one  of  the  sadies  has  been 
blown  away  altogether  ;  thirty-seveu  panes  of  glass  are  broken.  There  are  no  out-offioee. 
2.  Pretty  good ;  there  is  no  dock,  tablets,  or  black  board.  3.  Medium.  4,  5,  6.  Could  not 
judge.  7.  Board's  salary,  only  £10.  8.  Could  not  judge.  Examined  him,  and  found  his  at- 
tainments  such  as  merely  warrant  that  he  get  trial  aa  a  probationary  teacher.  9.  Only  S  of  the 
13  pupils  said  to  be  present  on  the  day  of  my  visit  could  attempt  to  read ;  the  others  were  in 
the  First  Leeson  Book.  10.  To  reach  this  school.  I  had  to  cross  a  mountain  oa  foot  for  some 
miles,  the  new  and  only  road  to  it  being  yet  unnnished.  I  arrived  at  three  o'dock.  aa  the 
pupils  were  on  their  way  from  school.  Those  that  I  met  returned  with  me.  The  sdiool  has 
been  very  poorly  attended  since  1817,  owing  to  the  depopuli^ion  of  the  neighbourhood  from 
famine,  withdrawal  to  the  workhouse,  emigration,  and  ejection*  The  average  daily  attendance 
for  the  past  year  was  only  17,  and  there  were  present,  at  successive  visit*  made  by  the  district 
inspector,  June,  1847, 1  pnpil ,  October,  1847,  14 ;  May,  1848,  35}  October,  1848,  28 ;  October. 
1848,  21.  Another  canse  which  tended  to  decrease  the  numbers  was  the  Ibod  given  to  such 
children  as  attended  the  Protestant  Missionary  School,  established  in  the  immediate  vidnity of 
the  National  school.  The  peasantry  here  are  in  almost  a  primitive  state.  There  is  little 
tillage ;  the  oats  is  threshed  on  the  road ;  the  manure  is  carrmd  in  hampers  on  the  backs  of 
the  men  and  women  to  the  field ;  the  potatoes  and  com  are  brought  to  market  in  panniers 
over  the  back  of  the  Kerry  ponv.  In  several  of  the  cabins.  I  found  the  one  apartment  serv. 
ing  for  the  row  of  Kerry  cows,  the  sleeping-room  of  the  family,  and  their  kitchen ;  I  was  told 
there  were  only  three  or  four  cars  or  cart*,  a  few  saddles,  and  a  few  trunets  in  tiie  parish. 
The  Irish  is  the  only  language  used  by  the  oeople,  and  even  in  the  school  the  teaeher  most 
translate  the  English  names  of  the  most  famfliar  objects  into  Irish  to  render  them  intelligible 
to  the  pnpils.  In  reply  to  any  question  put  in  English  to  a  grown  person,  the  usnid  answer 
was  "  NaSasenach'^fno  English),  or  '*havn*t  the  new  tongue."  The  parish  prieet  is  sup. 
ported  solely  out  of  a  fund  raised  by  the  bishop,  the  people  being  unable  to  contribute,  as 
heretofore,  to  his  maintenance. 

83.  Tiernaboul  Bov»'  and  Oirls'.~~\.  A  one.story  vested  honse;  good  repair;  no  out 
offlcee ;  is  situatAd  about  two  miles  to  the  east  of  Killamey.  2.  Good,  a  Room  dean ; 
children  much  neglected.  4.  Good.  5.  Not  judicious.  &  Good.  7.  Board's  salary  £:^  and  £6to 
him  as  agricultural  teacher ;  fees  10s  ;  total  £30  lOs.  S.  Medium.  9.  The  general  aiMweriag 
was  less  satiafactorr  than  I  was  led  to  expect  from  the  teacher's  rank,  and  the  chief  cause  of 
wbidi  is  Uie  injudiciously  high  classification  of  the  pupito.  The  number  able  to  read  with 
intelligence  was  only  5  of  47  pupil  ^  and  the  proftdency  in  grammar,  geography,  and  arith. 
metic,  was  unsatisfactory.  The  pupils  are  deficient  in  spelling,  but  the  pemnauahip  is  credit- 
able. 10.  Since  April,  1840,  a  grsnt  of  £5  a  year  is  given  to  this  as  an  Agricultural  School. 
The  teacher  holds  a  farm  of  28  Irish  acres  from  Mr.  Herbert,  of  Mncruss.  when  I  visited  be 
had  on  it  a  stock  of  6  cows,  8  heifers,  and  a  horse ;  3  acres  of  oats  and  an  acre  and  a  half  of 
potatoes,  and  was  preparing  the  ground  for  2  acres  of  turnips.  There  are  IS  of  the  V8  acres 
arable,  and  he  pays  £16  rent  for  the  whole  farm.  He  states  he  is  making  little,  if  any,  proit 
by  the  land.  The  farm  is  somewhat  too  far  from  the  school  to  be  of  any  service  as  an  example 
to  the  schohirs.  It  is  fully  a  statute  mile,  or  more,  from  the  sdiool.  Of  the  34  boys  preeeat  at 
my  visit,  there  were  only  2  over  16,  and  10  over  11  years  of  age,  so  that  the  fraction  able  to 
work  on  the  farm  was  verr  small. 

84.  Caherelljf  Bojft*  amd  CMr<t*.~l.  A  one^tory  Yetted  house }  one  room.    It  is  intended  to 
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•oUrm  the  house,  and  tlie  walla  of  th«  propoaed  extension  are  boUt.  This  Is  yery  desirable, 
as  th<tfe  is  ample  attendance  for  separate  schools  for  bovs  and  for  girls ;  repairs  rerr  good.  8. 
Fair.  3.  Extremeljr  good.  4.  Mediam.  5.  Tolerable.  6.  Both  very  good.  7.  Board's 
salarr  £19;  fees,  £10:  total  £29.  8.  Too  mechanical.  9.  The  style  of  reading  was  very 
Inferior,  and  the  proDdencj  In  grammar,  geography,  and  general  Intelligence,  extremely 
limited.  Out  of  9)i  papils  there  was  none  could  put  the  Qarts  of  speech  through  their  ordinary 
inflections ;  and  although  15  of  the  children  showed  a  fair  knowledge  of  Practice,  there  was 
no  child  present  able  to  enter  correctly  from  dictation  a  number  consisting  of  seven  places  of 
figures.  The  penmanship  was  pretty  fair.  10.  Although  70  girls  attend  this  school,  there  is 
no  proTision  for  giving  them  instruction  in  needlework.  The  teacher  Is  a  very  kind,  decent 
old  man,  and  the  children  seem  attached  to  him.  The  school,  in  its  interior  and  environs,  is 
a  pattern  of  order  and  cleanliness,  but  there  is  no  real  intellectual  education  given  to  the 
pupils.  The  master's  own  attainments  are  very  scanty— after  9  years*  eervice  in  a  National 
School,  he  can  scarcely  parse  a  simple  sentence. 

8&.  Caherline  Boys*  and  GirU\~A.  A  one.story  slated  house,  one  room  ;  not  vested ;  walls 
never  plastered  nor  whitewashed ;  ventilation  very  bad ;  no  out-ofhces.  2,  Inferior.  3.  De- 
ficient 4.  Medium.  5.  Not  very  Judicious.  0.  Bad.  7.  Board's  salary,  £15;  fees,  £4; 
total,  £19.  8.  Medium.  9.  A  very  ndr  proportion  of  the  pupils  read  intelligentl  j ;  the  pro. 
ficiency  in  arithmetic  is  medium,  in  grammar  creditable,  and  in  penmanship  tolerable ;  the 
pupils  are  almost  unacquainted  with  geography.  During  the  past  year  59  girls  attended  here ; 
no  provision  for  instruction  in  needlework. 


86.  Glotmgarragh  Giri*'.— Visited  Nov.  15th.,  with  the  8ub.in«pector,  to  ascertain  the  class 
the  teacher  Is  entitled  to,  so  fur  as  her  method  of  conducting  the  school  is  concerned.  School 
somewhat  improved  since  my  former  visit  in  1849.  Attendance  small  ;  population  thin  and 
scattered ;  school  in  a  romannc  and  most  picturesque  valley  leading  ftx>m  lismore  to  Clogfaeen« 
about  3  miles  from  the  fonm-r.  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  on  whose  estate  the 
school  is,  and  who  subscribed  generously  to  its  erection,  allows  a  handsome  salsury  to  the 
teachers  (brother  and  sister),  together  with  a  neat  and  comfortable  residence.  A  large  farm, 
at  a  moderate  rent,  has  also  been  lately  added,  with  a  view  to  the  imtruction  of  the  pupik  in 
aipriculture,  the  master  having  been  specially  trained  for  the  purpose  on  the  Board^  Model 
ram,  Olasnevin.  Mullah's  vocal  music  is  taoght  in  both  schools,  boys  and  girls  Joining  oc 
casionally  in  one  dass,  and  some  profldency  has  been  made. 
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The  Cowumistiomers  have  eomsidered  it  desiraMey  tJuU  am  oppor^ 
tmmity  skomid  be  afforded  to  the  Head  Inepectore  of  stating^ 
in  their  annmal  Keports^  tkeir  riewt  mpon  various  matters 
relating  to  the  working  of  the  Natiimal  System  in  tkeir 
respective  Distrieis,  and,  irnddemtalfy^  to  the  swbfeet  of  etemem- 
tartf  edmeation  in  various  parts  of  Iretemd;  hut  the  Commis- 
sioners  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood^  that  they  do  not 
bold  tkemsehes  responsible  for  the  opinions  expressed  in  tke 
foUomnng  Reports^  nor  do  tkeyfe^  eaited  upon  to  adopt  all  tke 
suggestions  wkick  tkey  eontmn. 

No.  4. — Report  upon  Schools  inspected  in  the  Year 
1^50,  daring  portions  of  the  months  of  Janoanr,  April, 
May,  June,  July,  and  December,  by  James  Patten,  Esq., 
M.D.,  Head  Inspector  of  National  Schools. 

Jmmmmry,  1R51, 

Gextlemek, — In  accordance  with  the  instractions  of  the  Com- 
missioners, 1  have  the  honor  to  transmit  the  tabulated  particulars 
of  the  schools  1  inspected  during  portions  of  the  six  months 
above  named.  These  details  have  been  extracted  from  the 
Reports  forwarded  to  the  office  each  week  during  my  inspections. 
Before,  however,  making  a  few  general  remarks  upon  them,  it 
may  be  desirable  here  to  state  how  my  time  has  been  occupied 
during  the  past  year. 

The  inspection  of  schools  (70)  occupied,    .  66  days. 
The     examination    and    clasification    of    female 

teachers,                           .                          .             .  41  ,, 
The      examination    and    classification    of    male 

teachers,              .             .             .             .             .  38  ., 

Business  connected  with  the  Model  Schools,         .  12  „ 
Travelling  in  conducting  the   examinations,  and 

visiting  Model  Schools,               .             .             .  39  „ 

General  and  special  reports,          .             .             .  37  „ 

Off  duty,  owing  to  illness,              .             .             .  63  „ 

Ditto,  private  business,      .             .             .             .  6  „ 

Sundays  and  holidays,       .            .            .             .  63  „ 

Total,  365  days. 
It  thus  appears  that  my  time  has  been  so  fully  occupied  with 
the  other  duties  of  my  office,  that  the  inspection  of  a  larger 
number  of  schools,  however  desirable,  could  not  be  accomplished; 
and  although  it  might  be  difficult  to  overrate  or  exaggerate  the 
value  of  a  more  frequent  supen^ision  of  schools,  yet  I  have  not 
the  least  hesitation  in  declaring  my  conviction,  that  the  annual 
special  examinations  of  the  teachers  are  indirectly  conferring  on 
the  schools  still  greater  benefits,  and  in  a  shorter  period  of  time, 
than  the  most  efficient  and  firequent  inspections  could  accomplish; 
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as  it  is  now  well  understood  by  all  the  teachers,  that  the  chief 
points  on  which  the  classification  turns,  are  the  condition  of 
their  schools  as  regards  efficiency,  discipline,  &c.,  and  positive 
value  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  entertain  hopes,  however,  that 
the  more  systematic  arrangements  in  our  several  distiicts,  now 
recommended  for  adoption,  with  the  more  methodic  distribution 
of  om-  labours,  which  is  gradually  acquired  by  experience,  may 
enable  me  to  accomplish  more  frequent  visits  to  schools  for  the 
pin-poses  of  inspection,  and  thus  supplying  myself  at  once  with 
aU  the  elements  requisite,  and  deemed  essential  to  be  known 
previous  to  any  decision  on  the  classification  which  it  is  om*  duty 
to  recommend  for  the  consideration  of  the  Board. 

Of  the  70  schools  inspected,  21  were  for  males,  22  for  females, 
and  27  were  mixed — (boys  and  girls  under  a  master  or  mistress) . 

Attendance  in  Schools  Visited, — The  following  is  a  siunmary  of 
the  attendance  returns  m  the  above  school : — 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Mixed. 

Total. 

Highest  No.  on  Uie  Rolls  during  the  Year,  up  to ) 
date  of  visit,            .            .            .            .            .) 

Average  daily  attendance  during  the  Year,  up  to  > 
date  of  visit,           .           .           .           .            .J 

Number  on  the  BoUs  at  the  Ume  of  iDspection, 

Number  pr^ent  at  the  time  of  inspection, 

(percent),                       .           .           .           .J 

2,148 

1,048 

1,948 
886 

54 

2,191 

864 

1,845 
773 

46 

2,990 

1,152 

2,437 
990 

47 

7,329 

3,064 

6,225 
2,698 

Average  time  a  chUd  spends  at  school,    . 

Age  at  which  children,  on  an  average,  come  to  school 

Average  age  at  which  they  leave, 

.    8J  years. 
.13'      „ 

SinaUness  of  the  numbers  present  accounted  for. — The  numbers 
present  at  the  time  of  inspection  may,  perhaps,  appear  small  as 
compared  with  the  average  attendance,  but  this  can  be  readily 
accounted  for ;— it  will  be  seen  from  the  dates  in  the  tabulated 
particulars  that  some  schools  were  examined  in  January  last 
year,  when  the  weather  was  very  inclement — ^much  snow  on  the 
ground,  and  the  cold  excessive.  Others  were  visited  in  April  and 
May  when  the  grown  children  are  generally  occupied  in  field 
labour,  and  on  these  occasions  many  of  the  younger  ones  remain 
at  home.  Others,  again,  were  visited  in  December,  on  completion 
of  the  examinations  of  the  male  teachers, — at  this  season  also 
the  attendance  is  generally  thin 

The  ages  of  the  Children  attending  the  National  Schools. — The 
statistics  regarding  the  ages  of  the  children,  setting  forth  the 
length  of  time  they  remain  at  school,  and  the  age  at  which  they 
commence  and  finally  leave,  I  was  obliged  to  obtain  almost 
entirely  firom  the  respective  teachers,  whose  statements  cannot 
be  considered  sufficiently  accurate  in  consequence  of  their  atten- 
tion not  having  been  heretofore  called  to  these  points,  and  their 
3  w 
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registers  not  being  framed  for  this  specific  purpose.  This 
information,  however,  with  greater  accuracy,  will  be  forthcoming 
in  my  report  on  schools  visited  this  year,  the  attention  of  the 
teachers  having  been  particularly  directed  to  this  subject 

Branches  of  Education  taught. — The  following  summary,  ex- 
tracted from  my  reports  will  show  the  number  of  children  present 
who  were  learning  tlie  different  branches,  and  likewise  the 
proficiency  attained  in  them.  These  results  may,  perhaps  to 
some,  appear  rather  unfavorable  ;  but  the  term  "able  to  do 
certain  things  fairly"  is  to  be  imderstood  as  indicating  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils  included  under  this  "head"  a  fair  and  creditable 
amount  of  iiiformation  on  the  subject, — and  when  the  words 
**  accurately,"  "  correctly,"  "  ease  and  freedom,"  are  added,  it  is 
then  to  be  imderstood  that  the  branch  in  question  was  clearly 
comprehended  or  the  given  exercise  was  performed  without  any 
or  at  least  with  very  few  mistakes. 

Tjcble  showing  the  Classification  and  Proficiency  of  the  Children 
who  were  examined  during  the  Year  1850,  in  Seventy  Schools. 


Learning. 

Number. 

Proportion 
per  cent. 

First  Book  of  Lessons, 

Second           do. 

Third             do. 

Fourth            do. 

Fifth               do. 

Gnunmar,    . 

Geography, 

Spelling  ftom  diclation 

Arithmetic, 

Elementary  RnleS  of  Ariih 

Compound  Rules  and  Rede 

Proportion  and  abore, 

Writing  on  Slatts, 

Writing  on  Paper,  . 

metic, 
iction,  . 

1,011 
790 
638 
209 
9 
846 
911 
153 

588 
2-46 
195 
424 

872 

88.8 
80.3 
20.29 
8.08 
0.03 
32.5 
86.1 
5.8 

22.8 

8.6 

7.4 

16.3 

33.5 

Proficiency. 

Number. 

Proportion 
to  number 
learning. 

Able  to  read  the  Third  and  higher  Books ) 

with  ease  and  intelligence,         .            J 
Able  to  read  tlie  Second  Book  correctly,    . 
Able  to  parse,          .... 
Acquainted  with  parts  of  speech,  . 
Able  to  write  a  passage  with  ease  and 

correctness,          ... 
Able  to  write  a  sentence  with  toUmbU 

accuracy,             ... 
Able  to  set  down  accurately  any  number  \ 

not  above  seven  places  of  figures,           \ 
Able  to  work  correctly  a  sum  in  Subtraction, 
Able  to  state  and  solve  with  readiness  and  ) 

correctness  questions  in  Practice,          i 
Able  to  write  a  good  hand  with  ease  and  ) 

fireedom,  ....            J 
Able  to  write  ikiriy, 

197 

217 
184 
474 

13 

96 

193 
323 

108 

47 
255 

lin   8) 

1  in   4 
lin   6 
lin   2 

lin  12 

lin   2 

lin   5i 
lin   8i 
lin  H 

linl8J 
lin   ^ 
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Reading. — It  appears  that  out  of  790  learning  the  Second 
Book  of  Lessons,  217,  or  one  in  four,  were  able  to  read  and 
answer  the  several  questions,  arising  out  of  the  lesson,  with 
readiness  and  accuracy,  while,  in  the  Third  and  higher  Books, 
we  find  that  one  in  every  3|  read  with  ease  and  intelligence. 
This  result  must  be  considered  as  very  satisfactory,  and  we  must 
admit  that  taking  these  schools,  scattered  over  some  five  or  six 
coimties,  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  others,  a  great  deal  has  been 
done  to  render  the  position  of  the  pupil  in  after  life,  whatever 
may  bo  his  calling,  more  comfortable  to  himself  and  beneficial  to 
society. 

Causes  of  Irregular  Attendance. — Regarding  the  country  through- 
out, and  takmg  into  account  the  many  circiunstances  which  limit 
the  duration  of  school  attendance  among  the  poor, — the  frequent 
absence  fi-om  insufficient  clothing,  and  often  from  the  most  trivial 
causes, — the  spring  and  harvest  occupations  of  the  rural  districts, — 
the  domestic  avocations  of  the  girls  in  household  duties  or  light 
manufactures,  of  which  sewed  muslin  at  present  may  be  con- 
sidered the  chief;  we  must  at  once  come  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  whole  average  length  of  school  instruction  will  necessarily 
be  too  short  to  enable  us  to  accomplish  all  at  present,  which  the 
most  moderate  educationists  may  deem  essential.  The  great 
point  accordingly  to  be  aimed  at  by  the  teacher  is,  to  adopt 
the  best  and  svirest  method  of  giving  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  mental  instruction  and  moral  discipline  in  the  brief 
period  of  time  to  which  the  attendance  of  the  child  is  generally 
limited,  and  to  render  this  amoimt  of  the  greatest  practiced 
service  in  tlie  multifarious  concerns  and  avocations  of  human  life. 
To  keep  such  an  end  as  this  in  view,  requires  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  tlie  most  unremitting  perseverance,  attention,  and  skill ; 
he  should  instruct  all  his  pupils  equally  and  carefully,  and  avoid, 
except  occasionally,  the  collective  or  simultaneous  system  of 
answering,  by  which  sometimes  a  few  pupils  selected  for  the 
purpose  are  trained  for  effect,  or  as  It  is  called  to  tell  on  the 
manager  or  a  casual  visiter,  while  the  majority  of  the  class 
continue  generally  in  profound  ignorance,  the  most  intelligent 
scholars  making  all  the  answers,  the  slow  and  ignorant 
remaining  entirely  passive,  and  their  minds  unexercised.  A 
more  individual  exercise  of  the  faculties  should  be  adopted, 
and  the  more  solid  and  practical  purposes  of  education  kept  in 
view  with  reference  to  the  future  life  of  the  children. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  tabulated  particulars,  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  children  are  in  the  First  Book  of  Lessons,  in- 
cluding those  in  the  alphabet,  and  those  spelhng  and  reading  small 
words  of  three  letters  ;  but  from  the  arrangement  of  these  words  in 
short  sentences,  all  being  significant,  their  meanings  obvious  and 
of  easy  comprehension,  this  period  of  time,  formerly  the  most 
tedious  and: embarrassing,  is  now  comparatively,  short  and  easy; 
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in  some  schools  the  art  of  reading  evffli  accurately  l^  attained  m 
a  very  short  time  indeed,  and  leaves  of  course  a  longer  porfaon  for 
the  other  important  matters,  for  which  tnte%«U  reading  must 
ever  form  the  basis. 

WRITINa. 

With  regaid  to  Writing,  I  am  inclined  \a  think  that,  untH  a 
cerSn  decree  of  proficiency  is  attained,  the  junior  WV^^ 
make  Jgreater  progress  in  imitating  a  copy  ^^^J^J^^^ 
than  ^vritini  from  any  of  Ac  engraved  specimens  commojdym 
use  •  in  aU  the  schools  I  have  visited  I  find  tins  to  be  the  case, 
w  h  s^A  an  exception,  particularly  when  ^^j^^^^^^ 
writes  a  fair  hand ;  mider  other  circumstances.  ^^  I  re^t  to  say 
they  are  not  few.  the  copy  lines  shoidd  be  used  ^/^°«^ 
supervision  exercised  by  the  teacher  during  the  tmie  the  daw 
is  so  employed,  in  pointing  out  defects  and  suggestog 
^provemey  As  it  appears  that  ^^F^^'^^'^^IA'^ 
spends  at  school  is  about  four  and  a-half  months  m  each  yew. 
extending  over  portions  of  six  or  seven  years,  "''Jl'^g  ^ 
schooUnI  only  equal  to  about  three  consecutive  years  and  fimUIy 
leavmg  It  the  age  of  13  or  14.  it  foUows  that  a  *<>  ^"e  acquam- 
tance  with  reXg.  writing,  and  arithmeUc.  with.  peAaps,  a 
Stle  grammar  and  geography,  is  aU  tliat  o"?^  .-^f"^""*^ 
expected  from  the  present  rate  of  attendance.    It  is  my  pl^fflng 

duty,  however,  to  testify  liiat  this  i°iPOrtan*.«°'°'^*  f.^^S 
is  Mly  attained,  with  very  few  exceptions,  m  most  of  ^e  schools 
I  have  visited.  It  must.'therefore  be  readily  «o?\««ded  ^^ 
boys  and  girls  of  1861  are  greatly  advanced  m  "»*!" ectual  acquu^ 
ments.  beyond  the  condition  of  their  parents,  when  ^Jje  ^ 
age ;  ^d  It  may  reasonably  be  inferred  that  when  Aese  cMdr«a 
a  have  reached  the  age  of  manhood  or  "^o^ooA^^J^^ 
equally  in  advance  in  both  mental  pe^er  and  habits  of  reflec^. 
thus  enabUng  them  to  meet  and  sustain  the  tnds  and  daily  vicissi- 
tudes of  life,  with  resolution,  energy,  and  setf-possession  t^on- 
siderations,  such  as  these,  wiU  often  be  serviceable  to  thehonestmd 
conscientious  teacher,  who  feels  much  disappomtment  and  regrw 
at  losing  his  best  scholars  just  at  the  time  when  t^ey  are^gin- 
ning  to  do  him  credit  With  regard  to  the  proficiency  m  writing. 
I  find  that  out  of  672  pupils  writing  on  paper,  265,  or  1  m  3J. 
have  been  entered  as  able  to  write  fairly,  and  47  or  1  "»  1«*;?^}» 
to  write  a  good  hand  with  ease  and  freedom.  Out  ofj^e  who'« 
pupUs  present  at  the  several  inspections  a  little  over  33  pw  crat 
were  able  to  write;-this  must  be  acknowledged  a  large  P^POrtion 
when  we  consider  the  early  age  at  which  ^e  children  comme^ 
school— the  junior  classes  averaging  over  38  per  cent,  oi  mt 
entire  attendance. 

Wbitino  fbom  Dictation. 
In  connexion  with  Penmanship,  I  would  here  obwrre  that  ia 
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most  of  the  schools  I  have  visited,  writing  from  dictation  has 
either  not  been  introduced,  or,  if  so,  is  still  taught  imperfectly,  and 
for  the  most  part  confined  to  the  senior  classes.  My  impression 
is,  that  dictation  lessons  should  be  commenced  at  a  much  earlier 
period  and  the  children,  as  soon  as  possible,  should  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  advantages  of  learning  to  write,  and  with 
its  value  in  enabling  them  to  hold  communication  with  their 
relatives  and  friends  in  whatever  quarter  of  the  globe  tlieir  lot 
may  be  cast.  To  this  end  as  soon  as  the  child  can  read  tolerably, 
even  in  the  First  Book,  he  should  learn  to  make  letters  on  the 
slate,  and  in  fact  commence  writing :  at  first  short  words  of  three 
letters  should  be  dictated  to  him,  gradually  advancing  to  two 
syllables;  in  this  way  the  memory  and  other  faculties  of  the 
mind  will  be  brought  into  exercise  at  an  early  age  and  the 
general  intelligence  will  be  much  improved.  Afterwards  the 
exercise  may  consist  of  a  few  short  sentences ;  then  the  substance 
of  a  short  lesson  may  be  written  down  by  the  more  advanced 
classes  in  their  own  words.  In  every  instance  the  pupils,  at  the 
termination  of  the  writing,  should  be  directed  either  to  show 
their  slates  to  the  teacher  or  to  correct  the  writing  themselves. 
This  may  be  accomplished  in  various  ways.  One  plan  occasionally 
adopted,  and  I  think  a  good  one,  is  for  the  teacher  to  spell  each 
word  of  the  lesson  or  exercise,  correctly,  and  every  cliild  to  mark 
the  improperly  speUed  words,  and  to  place  at  the  bottom  of  the 
slate  a  figure  representing  the  number  of  errors ;  the  whole  class 
should  ttien  be  required  to  show  their  slates  to  the  teacher.  I 
have  frequently  recommended  the  above  plan  and  when  adopted 
and  persevered  in  I  have  always  found  it  to  be  attended  with 
singular  success. 

Abithmetic. 

I  shall  now  oflfer  a  few  brief  remarks  on  the  condition  of  the 
schools,  with  reference  to  Arithmetic ;  in  the  estimation  of  the 
parents  of  the  children  and  the  managers  of  the  schools,  one  of 
the  most  important  branches,  because,  in  their  judgment,  the 
most  useful  and  more  immediately  applicable  to  the  ordinary 
business  of  life ;  and,  as  might  be  expected,  this  branch  takes  a 
prominent  lead  in  all  the  schools  with,  perhaps,  a  few  exceptions, 
affecting  those  conducted  by  a  mistress  where  industrial  employ- 
ments occupy  a  considerable  portion  of  time.  "With  respect  to 
the  numbers  learning  arithmetic,  I  find  that  more  than  22  per 
cent  of  the  entire  children  in  attendance  were  in  the  four  Simple 
or  Elementary  Rules,  over  8  per  cent,  in  the  Compound  Rules  and 
Reduction,  and  7  per  cent  were  in  Proportion  and  Practice.  And 
with  regard  to  the  proficiency  I  find  ^at  one  in  three  were  able 
to  work  sums  in  the  simple  rules  correctly,  and  one  in  nine  able 
to   do    questions    in    Practice    with    readiness  and  accuracy. 
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I  consider  it  my  duty  to  observe  in  this  place,  in  connection  with 
the  above  detaUs,  which  on  the  whole  are  rather  favourable  and 
full  of  hope  for  the  fixture, — ^that  Numeration  and  Mental  Arith- 
metic have  been  too  much  neglected;  the  whole  system  of 
arithmetical  teaching  is  still  far  too  technical,  being  based  upon 
rules  the  principles  and  rationale  of  which  are  seldom  explained 
to  the  children;  the  consequence  is  that  this  branch  is  often 
the  soonest  forgotten  on  leaving  school.  The  exercises  on  Mental 
Arithmetic  are  in  general  free  firom  the  above  defects,  the  results 
being  arrived  at  by  regular  steps,  whose  connection  with  each 
other  and  with  the  extremes — that  is  the  question  and  answer — 
is  more  immediately  perceived,  and  in  this  way  the  exercise  may 
be  made  to  contribute,  in  no  small  degree,  to  mental  development 
generally. 

Grammar. 

The  teaching  of  G  rammar  is  much  too  technical  and  abstract, 
the  old  system  of  committing  rules  to  memory,  to  which  at  the 
time  the  child  can  attach  no  meaning,  still  exists  and  should  at 
once  be  abandoned.  A  short  examination  each  day,  with  a 
lecture  on  tlie  parts  of  speech,  illustrated  by  semible  objects,  and 
then  the  parsing  of  an  easy  prose  sentence,  will  in  a  short  time 
accomplish  a  great  deal.  Composition  and  the  parsing  of  poetical 
extracts,  will  necessarily  require  a  more  extended  coiu^e. 

Out  of  the  entire  number  in  attendance,  I  find  over  32  per 
cent,  learning  grammai',  and  I  think  the  proficiency  will  appear 
fair  enough  when  I  state  that,  out  of  474  learning,  1  in  2  was 
acquainted  with  the  parts  of  speech,  and  out  of  184,  1  in  5  was 
able  to  parse  correctly  a  plain  sentence  in  prose. 

Geography. 

In  consequence  of  the  recent  supply  of  large  maps,  by  the 
Commissioners,  gratuitously,  the  isolated  and  destitute  schools, 
heretofore  imable  to  purchase,  have  been  greatly  benefited,  and 
Geography  is  now  more  or  less  taught  in  nearly  all  the  schools  I 
have  inspected.  The  methods  of  teaching  it,  I  regret  to  say,  are 
still  far  fi-om  satisfactory.  The  children  are  told  that  the  world 
is  roimd  like  an  orange,  and  that  tlie  map  is  **  a  picture  of  the 
earth."  These  two  statements  must  appear  to  contradict  each 
other,  and  it  is  only  veiy^  seldom  that  a  sufficiently  clear  ex- 
planation is  given  by  the  teacher  in  order  to  reconcile  them. 
Again,  I  sometimes  find  many  in  the  class  able  to  give  the  names 
of  places  in  China  and  the  Indian  Archipelago,  who,  when  asked, 
were  unable  to  tell  the  names  of  the  counties  or  of  tlie  principal 
town  of  the  pro\ince  in  which  they  reside.  The  boundaries  and 
outlines  of  the  great  divisions  of  die  land  and  water — the  names 
of  the  countries,  with  their  chief  towns  and  rivers,  may  be 
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accurately  stated,  and  still  the  great  general  objects  of  geography 
may  not  be  realized :  for  instance,  the  actual  size,  position,  an4 
distance,  apart,  of  places  which  they  are  in  the  habit  of  naming 
daily,  are  seldom  comprehended,  not  having  been  compared  witli 
the  size  and  distance  of  places  with  which  they  are  famiUay.  I 
iind  that  35  per  cent,  of  the  entire  nmnber  in  attendance,  were 
learning  geography,  and  about  one  in  four  knew  the  outlmes  of 
the  map  of  tfie  world  fairly.  I  would  strongly  recommend  that 
one  large  blank  map  of  the  world  should  be  given  gratuitously  to 
jeach  of  the  more  destitute  schools,  the  cost  would  not  be  much 
and  a  great  amount  of  good  would  be  produced. 

Needlework. 

Out  of  773  girls  present  at  the  time  of  inspection,  I  find  368, 
or  1  in  2},  learning  sewing,  knitting,  Ac.  Needlework  is  also 
taught  in  some  of  the  mixed  schools  when  there  is  a  work- 
mistress.  In  this  department  I  find  two  defects  very  prevalent 
which  ought  not  to  exist ;  namely,  too  much  time  given  to  vnere 
omamenl^  or  fancy  work,  and  veiy  little  to  the  plain  and  useful, 
work,  while  ctUting  out,  the  most  necessary  and  important  of  the 
whole,  is  rarely  taught. 

Natural  History. 

T\vp  large  sheets,  exhibiting  a  tabular  view  of  the  classification 
adopted  in  that  very  comprehensive  and  popular  work,  "  Zoology 
for  Schools,"  published  by  Mr.  Patterson  of  Belfast,  have  in  some 
schools  been  himg  up  on  the  walls,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  as  yet 
more  for  ornament  than  use.  This  ought  not  to  be  so.  Natural 
History  seems  better  adapted  than  most  other  subjects  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  youthful  mind,  and  in  some  few  schools, 
where  it  is  taught  with  some  degi-ee  of  attention,  I  found  the 
results  most  satisfactory,  as  manifested  by  the  eager  and  ready 
answers,  and  the  Uvely  enjoyment  expressed  by  thet  scholars  in 
the  lesson.  The  explanation  of  this  subject  is  generally  interest- 
ing, being  more  obvious  and  simple,  less  reduced  to  an  abstract 
form,  and  illustrated,  for  the  most  part,  by  real  or  pictorial 
examples. — Conversations  about  animals,  birds,  insects,  flowers, 
&c.,  have  always  a  peculiar  charm  for  children,  and  the  lesson 
would  be  a  sort  of  recreation  after  the  exercise  on  grammar  or 
arithmetic. 

Organization. 

In  many  of  tlie  schools  where  the  organization  is  defective,  it 
is  to  be  attributed,  in  most  cases,  to  the  inadequacy  of  school 
accomodation,  and  the  absence  of  any  available  resources  for  the 
supply  of  school  requisites,  furniture,  repairs  or  apparatus. 
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The  details  regarding  the  payments  of  the  pupils  will  be  seen 
hi  the  following  summary. 


If  amb«r  on  the  RoUa  Mtored. 

Boya 
(BlBcboola). 

Girb 
(SSBchoob). 

Mixed 
(>r  School.). 

Total 
KTDSchoola). 

As  gratuitotis,    . 

168 

249 

160 

672 

At  rates  exceeding  Of.  per  quar- 

ter,     . 

7 

- 

4 

11 

At  rates  not  exceeding  1«.  la. 

per  quarter,   . 

488 

1,281 

1,073 

3,442 

At  other  rates,   . 

04 

04 

896 

004 

one  year, 

^08    2    0 

£bi  13    9 

£106    6    8 

^19    2    0 

The  number  of  the  paying  children  on  the  rolls  at  the  above 
70  schools  is  3,957,  consequently  the  sum  paid  for  the  schooling 
of  each  child  is  about  U.  I  id,  per  annum.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
however,  that  a  large  number,  entered  at  certain  rates,  do  not 
pay,  and  therefore  the  amount  annually  received  by  the  teacher, 
as  school  fees,  is,  perhaps,  considerably  under  what  has  been 
above  stated. 

The  teachers'  incomes  are  summed  up  in  the  following  table. 


Boji 
(21  Teochon). 

Girii 
(83  TiMhon). 

Mixed 
(87TaMAien). 

Total 
(TOTeoohon). 

▲Tcraco. 

Salary  from  the  Board, 
Income    from    School- 
fees,    . 
Income  fVom  local  con- 
tributions  and  other 
sources, 

Total,     . 

£     M.     d, 
302     0     0 

08    2    0 
111     0    0 

£    a.    d. 
229    0    0 

04  13    9 
80    0    0 

£    :    d 
471     0     0 

106    6    8 
03  16    8 

£     t.    d, 
1,092    0    0 

219    2    0 
244  16    8 

£  :     d, 
10  12    0 

8    2    7} 
3    9  Hi] 

061    2    0 

363  18    9 

631    8    4 

1,000  19    1 

22    4    6}| 

Amount  of  Teachers'  Salaries,  and  Average  Ann%wl  Cost  of  tJu 
Schooling  of  each  Child, — In  consequence  of  the  money  columns 
of  the  report  book  having  been  in  some  cases  irregularly  kept, 
the  details  regarding  the  payments  of  the  pupils,  have  been 
taken  down  in  tliose  instances  from  the  statements  of  the 
respective  teachers,  which  may  be  considered  tolerably  correct 
It  thus  appears  that  tlie  salary  from  all  sources  of  the  70 
teachers  is  £1,555  19«.  \d.  per  annum,  and  taking  the  total 
number  of  children  on  the  rolls  at  the  time  of  inspection,  would 
leave  the  average  annual  cost  of  the  schooling  of  each  child, 
including  all  sources,  at  5«.  S^rf.  If  we  deduct  from  this  Is,  1  }<i., 
received  for  each  child,  from  school-fees,  and  \s.  Id,  from  local 
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contributions,  &c.,  it  would  appear  that  d«.  Oid.  is  about  the 
annual  cost  of  each  to  the  Commissioners,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  we  take  the  average  attendance  as  the  basis  of  our  calculation, 
the  average  payment  made  by  the  Board  alone  for  each  child, 
educated  at  these  schools,  would  be  nearly  7«.  l^d,  per  annum ; 
from  fees  and  other  sources  3s. — total  annual  average  cost  per 
chUd  10«.  lid. 

Before  concluding  this  report  I  have  to  observe,  that  the 
manifest  symptoms  of  returning  prosperity,  the  dawn  of  which  is 
now  dbtinctly  visible,  even  in  the  more  remote  western  districts, 
wiU  have  a  direct  tendency  to  diminish,  if  not  entirely  remove, 
many  of  the  obstacles  which  have  for  a  time  partially  impeded 
the  progress  of  National  Education.  The  people,  both  old  and 
young,  are  beginning,  under  more  healthy  influences,  to  place 
more  reliance  on  their  own  exertions ;  the  poor  rates,  in  many 
places,  are  rapidly  diminishiug;  and  the  civilizing  effects  of  railway 
communication,  in  bringing  all  classes  into  more  immediate 
contact,  cannot  fail  to  realize  the  many  desirable  results  which 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  country  have  kept  so  long  in 
abeyance. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Gentiemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Jahes  Patten, 

H$ad  In$p$eU>r. 
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J.  PATTEN,  ESQ.,  M.D.,  HEAD  INSPECTOR. 

l.ScliooUboaseiindPreiniies.   2.  OrganizatloiL   SLHeUiodB.   i.  Instroctlon.   4>  DiadpUne^ 
&  Master  aai  IfUtrees.   7.  QeiMnO. 

I.  Carriek-om.Skmnon.'-A,  Good.  Tbe  landlord,  Mr.  8t.  Geom,  tlwayt  keeM  th«  hoiue 
and  premisM  ii^rerv  good  repair.    9:  Defectire.    3.  Good.    4.  Fiir  amoonto?  inttmcUon 

gven.  5k  Good.  6.  Teacher  well  qiudifled.  but  owing  to  peculiar  drcomstanoes,  not  likely 
aucceed  here.  7.  The  Manager  intends  appointing  another  teacher  more  likdv  to  obtain  a 
laaqge  aftandanoe  of  children.  Over  this,  approadied  by  a  separate  entrance.  Is  the  female 
adtool-room. 

IL  JbMMflocm.— I.  Tolerable  premises;  not  safBdentlyclean;  no  piaT-ffronnd ;  Ugfatand 
rantilation  pretty  good :  oflScee  tolerable.  2.  Middling,  a  Oood.  4.  JOddUng.  5.  Tola, 
rable.    0.  This  ti^tuier.  lately  one  of  the  best  in  the  district,  is  now  mneh  failed  in  mtellectiial 


Hon  pretty  good :  office 

0.  This  ti^tder,  lately  fi 

t^Tgy  and  phyticalpower,  owing  to  a  long  and  dangerous  attack  of  fever,  flrom  which  he  baa 
latBly  reeorered.  liie  school,  it  is  expected,  will  greatly  improve  as  the  teadusr  acquires 
atreag^. 

III.  Coriubber.^l.  Well-built,  substantial,  slated  cottage,  in  good  repair;  accomroodatioii 
anlfideiit  for  the  attendance ;  light  and  ventnation  pretty  good :  offices,  none.  2.  Pretty  fsir. 
&  Tolerable.  4  and  ft.  Fair.  6-  An  intelligent  teacher,  trained ;  he  receives  a  salary  from  thia 
Board  of  iC17,  and  £5  from  school  fees-^otal  income,  £S2  per  annum.  7.  There  is  a  largo 
irttOidaBoe  at  this  school,  and  it  seems  to  be  doing  mudi  good  in  the  neighbourhood. 

I V.  DrununtL^U  In  bad  repair,  the  roof  in  particular ;  in  all  other  respects  suitable.  2,  S,  4. 
Vary  fair.  A.  Good.  6.  A  well  qualiied  and  very  promising  teadier ;  conducts  his  school 
with  great  neatness  and  order;  school  accounts  correctly  ana  neatly  Kept:  a  good  average 
attendance  of  children;  teacher  receives  £82  per  annum  ftwn  the  Board,  only  Us.  as  sehool 
fees,  and  £6  from  local  contributions  Attached  to  this,  but  in  a  separate  part  of  the  building, 
there  is  a  female  schoot    No  reeidenee  for  either  master  or  mistress. 

V.  Eiphin  (No.  2).— I.  Mot  vrell  adapted ;  offices  in  bed  repair.    2.  Middling.    3  and  4.  Fair. 
_. .     -    .  .      ,  •  •   rtrainedteac'^         


du  Fretty  gooid.    a  A  very  intelligent  and  promising  t 


1  teacher ;  appears  to  like  his  pro. 


leasion ;  c&ildnm  cheerfUl  and  tfvely ;  he  receives  £21  per  annum  irom  the  Board,  and  £10 
from  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Warbnrton ;  no  school  fees.  A  residence  is  attached  to  the  femala 
adiooUiouse,  at  some  distance,  rent  free,  which  accommodates  master  and  mistress. 

VI.  Efythi^XVo.  1)^1.  Suitable,  and  in  pretty  good  repair.  2.  Pretty  fair,  a  Moderate. 
4.  Reading  taught  with  care  c  arithmetic  tolerably  well  explained;  geography  andfframautf 
defective.  5;  Satisfactory.  6.  Teacher,  although  trained,  of  moderaie  information,  but  inteU 
ligentand  aealous :  receives  £15  from  Board,  and  £1  lOs.  school  feea— total  income,  £16 10s. 
ifh  residence.  7.  The  attendance  is  good ;  duldren  of  a  very  poor  class.  The  R.  C.  Dean  and 
his  ouratea  visit  tiie  school  fi^uently.    Attached  there  is  a  female  school  with 


VII.— £<Kiii^^— 1.  Good  slated  cottage  In  fidr  condition,  consisting  of  male  ami  female  schooL 
rooms,  with  separate  entranoea;  light  and  ventilation  sufficient.  I.  Moderate,  a  Ordinary. 
4.  Too  limited.  5.  Tolerable.  6.  Teacher  trained;  rather  intelligent,  and  tolerably  well 
quaUfed ;  attendance  small ;  children  very  young,  and  remain  at  school  but  a  short  period ; 
uacher  receives  £10  per  annnm  from  the  Board, ;  scarcely  any^ufl^  from  school  fees,  and  J6o 
from  local  contributions.    7.  A  supply  of  books  and  apparatus  much  required. 

VIIL  Manorkanulton.—'l.  House  well  adapted  for  school  purposes ;  light  and  ventilation 
food.     t.    Only  middling.     3,   Not  very  judicious.    4    Rather  limited.    5.  Tolerable.    & 


.lay.    ' 

teacher  is  very  vonng,  and  only  recently  appointed ;  win  likely  become  a  Rood  liseYul  master, 
when  trained ;  ne  aeems  sealous  and  attentive,  and  anxious  to  do  his  duty ;  no  resldenca 
attached. 

IX.  LaUurkin^^l.  A  good  substantial  house,  well  finished,  and  very  suitable,  consisting  of 
male  sdiool  below,  and  female  school  above,  with  separate  entrances.  2.  Pretty  good.  S. 
Toterable.  4.  Not  extensive,  but  improving;  maps  in  bad  condition;  arithmetic  not  suA. 
ciently  tanght;  writing  only  middling;  copy-books  not  neat;  reading  and  explanation  fair ; 


no  residence. 
X.  DcrfyjgonMllfr'^  Home  Ul  adapted;  light  and  rentilation  bad;  order  and  deanlinasa 
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not  saffidtDtl  r  attpndod  to  ^  no  atAties  or  pTajr-gronad  RtUrb^  £-  tmperfpct  S,  Old  flf^tcm  i 
too  meciianifiQ,  4,  Very  limited  j  the  proiirfeaa  of  tVic  tbUdrtn  poof  ;  aJl  thp  dsHSpa  In  a  bacJc- 
ward  Btatf'  ^  in  odditlou  to  reading}  tfvmtf  t^tementary  writing  and  urkthmRtic  t^ught^  bnt  rery 
ImperJe^tlyH  &.  %'ery  middlinxt  vrt-^inff,  In  pwt,  to  the  inferior  stWKiniDiodjition.  fl.  Te4iA*r 
antT&med  i  rather  liit^'Ulg-eut^  but  wants  Ryiitfiu  and  i:kiU  in  inftnagin^  higscbooh  he  leeoia 
r*rtte«i!!  nud  untidy  bi  liU  lirftss  und  app<>araiu^*  i  order  and  deftijllneiiH  notaufflcieoHy  wbfwrTedl 
by  tlie  cliUdr<?n.  t,  Tht>-  ^fiu^rgJ  toii«  and  aspect  of  thL'^  scliooJ  unsatiafactori  j  teikcli«r  receirea 
£J7  a  Sf«ftr  as  salary  from  the  Hoards  otiJjr  £1  irt  srhool  fpca^  and  no  reaideuri^, 

XL  i-:tinixkiUett  (No.  I).—!,  A  f(fHy^  !*nbetantial  j>lat«d  house,  two  Horiea;  female  RchooU 
Toomover  tluB  male  :  lifl'lit  and  vontllntiDn  pretty  gmid  \  offloes  in  (food  4>rd#r;  lituation  ami 
locality  of  the  scluxjl-btju^e  uiifuvQ arable  ^  El Lti^ndaiice  If cneraUf  gnijiMi.  '£'  TAir*  3- Toler^ie* 
4.  Only  llinlt^d  i  fhiidTt^u  verv  pmir,  and  rernnin  nt  school  a  tery  dhurt  time  |  re&dlnf  And  pi- 
ptanaUon  guod  ;  principles  of  spell  ing- and  uHtinK-  from  dictation  tal«rably  loirj  penmanship 
good;  ftiwwering  In  the  other  yrnncheM  iTnlift"i»r<>ut.  &,  G«od,  0.  A  very  desorrinf  and 
energietic  teacberj  with  inoduratii^  lu'^ulrfrmentu  ^  has  lH>en  trained,  add  po$a«e9Aa  0QOil4ei1ili'l* 
skill  In  tencIUn^;  h«  reauret  £ll>  a  yi^nr  salary  from  the  Board,  and  oiHy  £l  ■»  idbAait  £hi^ 
which  la  }un  tottili  Incomt^ ;  no  ri'sidi^nct^  attached,  and  his  La  obligt^d  to  pay  £4  |j^  4d.  a  jrnr 
re  (at  fi>r  tins  acliooLbousi*. 

Xll,  EtiititkiUen  {"So,  ^).— L  Hunee  ill  adapted  fur  school  purpoAes;  BchooLroom  too  fisiall 
and  eonfined  j  Ufbt  and  'rcntilation  bad^  fiirtiiture  mdUTercrit.  3^  Not  gw»d,  for  want  wf  lalB- 
deut  accommiulation^  3.  Tolerable,  t.  Too  limited ;  reading  and  e:xplaiLAtloa  not  aatklac- 
tory  i  orithriH'Uc  not  well  taiLght ;  writing  indifler^ut.  3.  Very  mydUiig.  (k  A  promiAiiit 
teacher^  rutbpr  younr,  and  imtrain4:!!d  ;  pa«K&!^^  a  large  amount  of  LrifDrmntian,  but  nithEHit 
■unlL^ent  mt'thixl  or  ^Lll  hi  mmmiinimtion  ;  bereceiveii  £10  a  year  from  the  Board,  and  about 
£&  from  school  fees  i  tbp  schooUroom  forms  a  portion  of  the  huu^ti  in  which  he  re^ideSp  witfa 
his  motlier;^  wbu  is  the  teaL'her  f^f  the  female  achooL. 

XIIL  CHj^oHe^.—l.  UituEe  verj'  good,  ahd  premiiies  neatly  km  j  eoiiiistfi  of  male  and  female 
Brbool-roi>ni?i,  >iitb  residences  for  the  tifW-'hi'i^  attacht'rt  ;  huUt  and  eidowed  by  lln'  KighE 
Honourable  j^rd  PHluieTixton;  oflii^a^i  ftc^  in  KiM>d  rci^iiir^  Ll^^ lit  and  rentilati'im  good  ;  &ceom' 
tnodation  *md  fitrikltcire  sntfidJ'iit  t.  Fair,  :l,  "J'olerable,  +,  Itathor  limju^dj  rr^ad-ing  and 
explanation  fjarj  ivritiiiff  and  aritbmetlc  tolerable];  grammar  and  geography  dffectiT&  &. 
Pretty  fair.  G,  Te^hctr  not  traint^dt  of  limited  arij^uirements,  but  stitady  and  Btt^^ntive;  old 
methods  ;  he  receives  £lii  a  year  salary  froiu  the  B^aartl,  and  £^1  fr^m  the  Patron  ^  no  idiool 
fees.  7.  Thr;  village  and  lUMghbociriiEjod  very  poor,  mul  df^pending,  f^^r  tlie  moat  port,  upoii 
thi*  PchcK J  I,  w  iiich  IS  ijen  i>ral  1  y  well  atte  nded. 

XIV,  M^ili^iluinnon. — L  ]l«juj>e  subitantial^  conimodioiui,  and  well  adapted.  conMiti^  of 
male  and  fi'male  schouLrooms,  with  suitable  oflleea  ;  ni»  play  aground  i  gtioditipplyof  fumituri'^ 
mapH,  and  black  board.  ^.  <ii>od,  '-L  Very  fair.  4.  Satisfactory;  cla^^es  u'etl  grounded  in  the 
difterent  subjeets,  5l  Plrm  and  ertiieii,*nt;  very  little  corporeDJ  plUli■^bment.  B.  A  very  pro- 
iniiing  and  lutellig^ut  trained  teacher  ;  pk?rf4>rin9  hU  work  xealomily  and  faitl;fully|  and  U  very 
nupulur  In  the  Xuwn  i  receives  £t\  per  annum  as  salnnr  ffiiiti  tht-  Hoard,  whh  *&  utdltioiuu 
ivtt  an  eveniiv(  schiHd^^  and  Ui  from  school  fees,  making  jiLa  tt^ial  yearly  income  £3^%  no  riesL 
d^ncifh  7.  Thu  iif  an  importiuU  !}chooE|  in  a  good  meu'ket  town  of  an  agrieulturvl  district^  en 
which  the  children  of  tbtf  |wot  have  pnndpiuly  to  de|>end, 

XV.  Cffm>A-J^Dy.— ].  A  suitable  and  suTiPtantial  noi]^,  ronmyand  conv*»ni(*nt,  containiftg 


Board,  and  ih  from  •cliool  fees  i  no  residence  or  other  advantage. 

XVI.  itaOtelra.— L  Honae  not  weU  adapted;  liriit  and  ventilation  very  middling.  8. 
Imperfect.  S.  Too  mecitanical.  4.  Too  limited;  aoiQects  not  soiBdentlr  explained  to  the 
children,  who  appear  to  have  made  little  procpreea;  acaroely  anv  grammar  or  geography 
taught i  writing  bad;  arithmetic  onlv  commenced.  &  Tolerable.  6.  A  trained  teacher,  bnt 
do«B  not,  as  it  woald  appear,  conduct  his  school  in  a  satisftctory  manner.  7.  This  seliool  is 
situated  in  an  agricultural  village,  where  the  alt^mdance  of  the  childran  is  frequently  inter, 
rupted  by  field  labour ;  the  attainments  of  the  children  are  at  present  very  low,  the  older  and 
npper  ones  being  at  work  in  the  fields. 

XVII.  Drvmkee,—\,  A  large,  substantial,  and  weU finished schooUhonae,  the  male  and  female 
achooUrooms  forming  wings  at  each  end,  and  the  teacher  and  hie  wife,  who  is  the  school- 
mistress, reside  in  tM  centre  portion ;  good  accommodation,  with  snffldent  liglit  and  ven- 
tilation. 2.  Middling.  &  Too  mudi  of  the  old  system.  4.  Very  limited:  little  questioning 
or  explanation.  5.  Tolerable,  a  Teacher  not  trained;  he  seems  to  be  dobg  his  work  witfi 
diligence ;  but,  through  want  of  skill  in  the  now  impioved  method,  is  not  Ulcely  to  succeed 
well  He  receives  £10  a  vear  from  the  Board,  £S  from  fees,  and  £4  from  the  manager,  the 
incumbent  of  the  pariah,  wno  visits  the  school  frequently. 

XVIIL  JmMtfA.— 1.  A  large  substantial  house,  in  pretty  good  repair,  consistiag  of  nude 
and  female  schooUrooms,  one  above  the  other,  with  separate  entrances ;  light  and  ventilatiott 
pretty  good;  offices  in  middling  condition;  no  play.ground.  2.  Fair.  3.  Tolerable.  4. 
Classes  seem  to  have  made  fair  progress.  5.  Good.  G.  Teacher  trained,  assisted  by  his  wife, 
who  teadies  the  Junior  classes;  receives  £88  a  year  from  the  Board,  £8  fttmi  feea,  and  £u 
from  local  contributions:  the  assistant  reoeivee  £0  from  the  Board.  1.  Tha  tone  and  aspectof 
tUs  school  is  not  pleasing,  although  £airly  conducted;  room  for  much  improvement  In  tha 
order,  regularity,  and  eleanUnut  ofthe  pupils ;  the  teacher  rather  careless  and  negligent  ia 
his  attire  and  personal  appearance;  dasses  Uught  with  care  and  sooeesa  in  moat  of  tha 


XIX.  BbmdePt  Grange.^}.  House  very  commodious,  neat,  and  comfortable,  with  taaeherl 
residence  attached,  consisting  of  male  and  female  school  rooms,  one  over  me  other,  with 
■ep«nt9  entnnow  i  light  aad  Yeiitilali<w  good  i  sofldeiU  to»^^ 
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koard ;  oflleM  tnd  ptej^froimd  la  goodrepair.  8.  Good.  3.  Very  foir.  4.  Claaset  well  taagbt; 
arithinetic  weU  ex^alned;  wrltiiig  fair ;  adTaaced  dashes  hare  a  good  knovrledire  of  grammar 
and  jeograpkjr.  &  strictly  maintained,  witli  mildneei.  6.  Teacher  trained,  well  informed,  and 
intelDg«nt:  condocts  hin  sdiool  with  vtiXL  and  socceea— perhaps  rather  wanting  in  energy;  he 
reoeiret  £22  a  year  from  the  Board,  fO  from  echool  fees,  and  £14  from  patron,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Can  Weld.    7.  llie  tone  and  aq^eet  of  the  Mdiool  pleasing. 

fXX  Middtttotu^l,  A  good  slated  oottage.  consisting  of  male  end  female  schooUrooms,  with 
separate  entrances {  light  and  rentihUion  tolerable:  no  oflices  or  play..groand :  furniture  and 
other  apparatus  prettv  ffood  J  no  black  board.    8.  Tolerable.    3.  Fair.  4.  Reading  and  spelling 


ices{  light  and  rentihUion  tolerable:  no  oflices  or  play^ 
iiwettvaoodj  no  black  board.    8.  Tolerable.    3.  Fair.  4. 
tauffht  with  care ;  wnttiBg  moderate ;  arithmetic  pretty  well  explained ;  i 
lamim  fair  progress  in  geography  and  gramm  ~        *"    — *^*-     "    *   ^ 
gent  and  generally  well  qualified ;  children  r 


, ^ ;  adranced  classes  have 

nmar.    L  Tolerable,  'd.  A  trained  teacher,  intelU- 

„ , , in  rather  deficient  in  spelling  J  copy-books  not  neat; 

teadier  reoeires  from  the  Board  £8S  a  year,  and  £3  from  sduMl  fees ;  no  residence  attached. 

XXI.  JTOtooiMy.— 1.  A  Tery  nice  ornamental  cottage  structure,  tastefully  laid  oat  with 
emamentalteeee  and  flowering  shrubs,  consisting  of  nnUe  and  female  sdiooLrooms  and  rest, 
dence  for  teadiers }  light  and  rentilation  good,  with  suitable  offloee  and play.ground ;  furniture 
and  school  apparatus  suflkdent.  8.  Tolerable.  3.  Pretty  good :  rather  defecoire  in  experience. 
4.  Amount  of  instruction  rather  limited :  attendance  small :  cmldren  young ;  knowledge  of  the 
ciniBes  as  yet  rery  elementary.  &  Middling.  6.  A  recenfly  trained  teacher,  very  young,  and 
only  lately  appointed,  of  very  promiaiog  appearance,  and  likely  to  do  well:  reodres  £17  a 
year  ft^m  the  Board.  £5  tmn  school  fees,  and  £18  fti>m  the  patron.  Honorable  Bfrs.  Caulfield. 
7.  Owing  to  the  sbmII  attmdaace  and  the  youth  of  the  childrea,  the  result  of  the  eraminition 
WM  lathir  aMiMhctory. 
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Coumrr. 


22.  Leitrim, 


23. 
24. 


Bosoommon, 

Leitrim, 

Boscommon, 


Boll 
No. 
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27.  Ldtrim, 

L28. 


29. 
^30. 

rsi. 

32. 


Monaglian, 
Fermanagh, 


88. 
84. 
85. 

86. 
L87. 


Sligo, 
Donegal, 


88.  Armagh, 

89.  M 


40. 
41. 

42. 
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3078 

2494 
2854 
5924 

3695 
5320 
3128 


359 

4388 
2035 
3097 


3774 
4421 
4419 

3741 
4031 

5447 
102 

106 
1482 

5819 
104 


School. 


Carrick-on-Shannon, 

Cortuhber, 
Dromsna, 
Elphin,  No.  2,    . 

Elphin,  No.  1,  . 
Lisduff,  No.  1,  . 
Manorhamilton, 


Latlurldn,   . 
Denygonnelly,    . 
Enniskillen,  No.  1, 
Do.,        No.  2, 


Cliffoney,    . 

Ballyshannon, 

Carrickboy, 

Ballintra,    . 
Bimdoran,  . 

Dnimbee,    . 
Armagh,      . 


Blunders  Grange, 
Charlemont  Place, 

Middleton, 
Killooney,  . 


V  2 


Date  of 
Viilt. 


1850. 
Jan.      8 

April  9 
„  11 
M      12 


„      16 
„      19 
„      26 

„      30 
June  20 

„      24 
„      28 

n       28 

July     8 

„      10 

„      1« 
«      18 

Deo.     6 

.,        8 

..      17 
,.      18 

„      19 
„      20 

II 


19. 


27 

9 

10 


1 

» 

ai 

J     ' 

sa 

ll 

g- 
%. 

si 

i 

3 

2 

it 
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2 

I 

I     - 


5L 

8' 


6-^_ 


113_ 

16C^ 

40  _ 

6ff  _ 

98i_ 
190_ 

118  _ 
75;  4 

101 » 
9li  ~ 
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GENERAL  REMARKS. 


FEMALE  SCHOOLS. 

XXII.  CmnrMt.oH-Shanmm.'-l.  Good;  light  and  ventilation  satisfiietory.  1  Tolerable.  A 
fair.  4.  Rather  limited ;  reading  and  spelling  tolerable;  writing  pretty  good  j  arithmetic  not 
Infflciently  explained ;  fair  progress  made  in  sewing  and  knitting.  6.  Good.  8.  A  trained 
tnlstresa  of  fhir  attainments,  attentive  and  sealona  in  the  discharge  of  her  dntiea ;  she  receives 
£13  from  the  Board,  hardly  anything  f^om  sciiool  fees,  and  £15  from  Mr.  St  George,  the 
patron.  7.  The  tone  and  aspect  of  this  school  rather  pleasing;  a  good  snpply  of  books  and 
stationery  Is  much  required. 

XXIII.  Cortubb«r.-'l.  Suitable  Ught  and  ventilation ;  pretty  good  fbmitnre,  and  apparatus 
anffident;  the  approach  rather  wet;  requires  repairs.  2.  ^J'olerable.  3.  Fair.  4.  Fair 
average.  &  Good.  6.  Mistretw  not  trained ;  fair  amount  of  information,  but  owing  to  delicate 
health,  unable  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  with  snflicient  energy ;  the  cmldren  very 

(,  young,  and  the  instruction  merely  elementary  :  she  receives  £13  a  year  from  the  Board,  and 
.c  I  only  about  lOs.  in  school  fiftes ;  no  residence.  7.  Should  the  mlatresa  recover  her  healtli,  the 
S;  school  will  likely  improve  in  efficiency ;  about  19  of  the  cliildren  learn  needlework. 
y  XXIV.  DrtimfiMi.— 1.  Good,  with  the  exception  of  the  roof,  which  requires  repairs ;  fond, 
ture  and  school  apparatus  goou.  2.  Cood.  S.  Effldent  4.  Fair;  reading  and  spelling  good ; 
¥  writing  tolerable ;  copy-books  neat.  5.  Satisfactory.  &  A  trained  mis&ess ;  condncts  her 
^       school  very  creditably,  and  with  much  intelligence. 

te  XXV.  J?(p^i  (No.  8).— 1.  Well  adapted;  good  accommodation}  furniture  and  apparatna 

H        snflicicnt.    2.  Pretty  good,    a  Tolerable.    4.  Reading  and  npeUing  carefully  taught ;  writing 

_       fair ;  the  other  branches  in  a  backward  state.    &  Good.    6.  Mistress  not  traiOKed ;  appeara 

sealous  and  attentive  in  the  performance  of  her  duty ;  receives  £15  per  annum  from  the 

Board,  notliing  from  school  fees,  and  £5  a  year  from  the  patron,  the  Dean  of  Elphin,  wlto 

visits  the  school  Arequentiy ;  one-fourth  of  the  children  were  learning  needlework. 

19  XXVI.  Elphin  (No.  1).»1.  House  well  adapted:  ftimiture  and  apparatus  snffldent.    t. 

Tolerable.    8.  Middling.    4.  Limited;  reading  and  spelling  not  good;  writing  indiflerent: 

f.^         arithmetic  merely  commenced ;  progress  of  children  poor ;  littie  explanation  given ;  order  and 

^'         deanliness  not  sufBdentiy  observed.    5.  Middling.    6.   Mistress  trained;  does  not  appear 

g  well  adapted  to  her  business,  and  is  not  likely  ever  to  become  a  good  teacher ;  she  receives  £1,2 

t.|  a  year  from  tiie  Board,  ana  only  £1  from  school  fees;  no  residence  attached;  only  8  of  the 

^  ^  children  in  attendance  were  learning  needlework. 

XXVII.  LMnf^VSo.  1} — 1.  Pretty  good:  furniture  suiBdent;  bad  supply  of  books  and 

i^i  reouisites;  approach  to  tne  entrance  in  bad  repair,  and  In  a  dirty  state.    2.  Mlddllnfl^    3. 

Tolerable.    4.  Very  elementary :  attendance  so  small  could  not  ascertain  ptuticulars.    5.  Fair. 

^  0.  Mistrees  not  tramed,  of  tolerable  Information,  steady  and  attentive,  but  the  children  do  not 

S'  appear  t»  have  made  much  progress  under  her:  she  receives  £13  a  year  from  the  Board,  and 

lOs.  from  school  fees.    7.  In  consequence  of  the  small  attendance,  I  was  anaUe  to  ascertaiir 

the  ordhuury  condition  of  tliis  school. 

XXV II  I.  ManorhamiUoH.^l.  House  very  suit  iM^?  i  fteconiDH>*3Tielf>n.  fMmitnn*,  and  opiiariil  a« 
satisfactory ;  supply  of  books  and  requisites  d!CT>''fW,    S.  Good.    3.  Pretty  fnlr»    4.  Tolrrolily 

Fod;  reading  and  spelling  well  taught ;  wrintJir  fnlr;  tf]rpr-f*0'>1^'i  In  gtHM  oTdfri  Rood  pro- 
ne made  in  arithmetic ;  eight  only  were  learaitikc  «« wtngWcw  few  For  thn  number  {ir^nuiit,. 
Pretty  good.    6.  A  trained  mistress,  intellig^-in,  anil  njijckiaf  to  do  her  work  tvpI!  :  cbiEdr^a 
g.  clean  and  orderly :  she  receives  £15  a  year  from  rhf\  Bmi^,  aird£l  lOs.  frnm  flchoolfr^Sj  oo 

residence  attached.    7.  The  general  tone  and  ah[)^r't  of  tliM  M^hnnl  nfiifactorf. 

XXIX.  Latiurkin.-'}.  Very  satisfactory;  afr-ortiiinniiatfon,  fnmiforp.  nrid  appnmhia,  rpw 
rood;  supply  of  books  and  requisites  not  suilUHi-nt.  sf.  roleralilo.  \  Fnlr.  i.  Tolnraltly 
fair;  reacnng  and  spelling  pretty  good ;  writing  Trkfr;  ajrlthtnfttlr  i  adi  flier  nit ;  gT<<>iE(T»[>hv  nak 

runmat*  not  sufllcientiy  attended  to ;  nine  only  Hfiitlnfl'— ^#a/rpr  ffir  tlif^  biimlii^r  in  HttriidanM^ 
Good.  6.  A  trained  mistress,  assisted  by  a  nH'^HLrr,  Avlm  t;iVnmrp  of  fV  jtinlof  rl 


•  - 


l^(  mistress  well  qualified,  but  docs  not  appear  to  iio.--ie<i^  AtsmHcnt  tpnl  And  "x]r>Tgy  ;  cUfiMt  Jo 

Q  |»  not  seem  to  have  made  fair  progress ;  she  recel  u^  t  IB  k  yHur  hnin  t!ie  B^mi-il,  no  idioi-kl  tvt*^ 

^^  and  £15  flron  local  contributions;  no  residence.    7,  ^houUrooni  pHrtirnlH-Jy  dlfiui  nmd  neatp 

and  the  children  cheerful. 

Ai}  XXX.  J)erryronnetlp.-^\.  Not  well  adapted;  accommodation,  furniture,  and  apparsttia, 

^l  iniuffident  i  bad  supply  of  books  and  requisites.    2.  Indifferent.    1  Tolerable.  4.  Reading  too 

0(l  hurried  and  indistinct ;  writing  bad ;  only  four  in  the  elementary  rules  of  arithmetic ;  geo. 

j  fraphy  and  grammar  not  taught    5.  Middling.    6.  Mistress  not  trained,  recently  appointed, 

n  J  and^vvithout  experience ;  she  possesses  a  tolerable  amount  of  information,  has  a  fair  share  of 

J  zeal  and  energy,  and  seems  to  like  the  employment ;  I  have  no  doubt,  when  trained,  she  will 

liHl  eventually  become  a  good  teacher  ;  she  receives  £9  a  year  fh>m  the  Board,  and  scarcely  any. 

I  thing  from  school  fees :  and  had  she  not  a  residence  attadied,  this  income  would  be  hue  from 

,  .  Sufficient  for  her  maintenance. 

'  ^  *  XXXI.  EnnhkiOen  (No.  1).— I.  Sotisfisctory ;  sdiool-room  very  dean  and  orderly ;  Hglit  and 

rentilation  good ;  supply  of  furniture  and  apparatus  good;  books  and  stationery  wanted,    t. 
Tolerable.  ^  Pretty  lalr.    4.  Reading  and  spelling  tolerable;  writing  middling:  arithmetic 

Jioderate :  geography  and  grammar  not  suffldentiy  taught ;  twelve  learning  needlework.  & 
air.,  6.  Mistress  not  trained ;  only  lately  appointed ;  seems  attentive,  and  willing  to  do  tlia 
work  as  T^ell  as  she  can.  but  requires  training  and  more  experience  t  she  receives  £9  a  year 
frtmi-the  Bdard,  and  only  10s.  during  the  last  six  months  from  school  fees.  7.  Although  tiiia 
Bchool  is  in  a  very  remote  and  poor  port  Of  the  town,  tke  dtildren  (TS  ^reaent)  wera  orderly, 
aUan,  and  nmt  in  their  appeannce. 
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•rithmetic  not  well  taoffat;  gM^mphjr 

6.  Bfistrefle  trained,  and  poflnaMs  lair  abi 

much  of  her  former  teaching  powers :  clai»ce  uu  uvi,  «|r|p<:w  w  u» 

narrow  confined  room,  and  the  bad  light  and  ventilation,  mreeent  t 

effidencT  of  this  school.    The  mistress  receives  £!&  a  yearmnn  the  Board,  and  £8  firom  tckool 


tolerable: 


XXXIL  EnmUtiOem  (No.  2).— L  lU  adapted ;  accommodation  and  fnmitare  inraflieiflBt  8. 
Notgood.  3.  Indiflisrent  4.  Very  limited;  reading  and  spelling  defectire;  writinr  tolerable; 
~  phjr  and  grammar  only  commenced.  &  Indiftrent. 
r  abiUties,  but  from  iU  health  and  other  cansea  haa  loat 
;  daases  do  not  appear  to  make  soAcient  prugreee ;  tke 
ght  and  ventilation,  mreeent  additional  obstaclea  to  the 
receives  £l&  a  year mn 
fees.    Tne  schooUroom  forms  a  portion  of  the  dwettmgJum$e. 

XXXIIL  C/t^iMy.— 1.  HoxiM  very  suitable  i  everything  oonneeted  with  sehooUkeepIng  tn 
a  tatisfactorT  fttete.  2.  Good,  a  Good.  4.  Fair;  reading  and  spelling  good,  and  •nooesstally 
tMight ;  writing  and  arithmetic  good :  tolerable  progress  made  in  grammar  and  geography ; 
diifiren  very  ctean,  orderl3%  and  dieerrol ;  one  of  the  nicest  sdM>ols  1  have  visited  for  along 
time.  5.  Sabsfiictory.  «.  Mistress  trained,  and  condocts  her  school  with  skiU  and  ability ; 
•he  receives  X18  per  annum  from  the  Board,  and  £3  from  sdiool  fees,  in  addition  to  £25  frna 
the  nitron,  Lord  Falmerston;  she  haa  also  a  residence,  rent  free,  attached  to  the  achool  homw 
7.  lliis  is  a  good  village  school,  and  remaricably  wdl  conducted. 

XXXIV.  Ai%«A<miM»i».— 1.  Very  suitable ;  furniture  and  apparatus  good :  light  and  ventl. 
lation  satisfactory,  with  sufficient  accommodation.  2.  Fair.  ^  Pretty  good.  4.  Good;  chii- 
dren  read  well,  and  spell,  for  the  most  part,  aoourately ;  some  write  sentences  fnmi  dictation 
tolerablv ;  writing  fair ;  fopv4>ooks  neat :  aritiunetic,  as  fiu*  as  they  have  gone,  well  taught ; 
ffeoffr^phy  and  grammar  tolerable.  &.  Good.  6.  A  trained  mistress,  very  attentive  to  her 
ousinees,  and  anxious  to  improve  the  children ;  she  reoeivee  £13  a  year  ftx»m  the  Board,  and 
£$  fjrom  school  fees ;  no  residence  attached. 

XXXV.  OirriM^.— L  Well  adapted;  light  and  ventilation  good:  accommodation,  fto. 

niture,  and  apparatus  sufficient.    2  and  a  Tolerable.    4.  Bather  l&nitedt  reading 

spelling  tolerable;  meaning  of  words  not  sufficiently  explained;  wrilug  tolen 

books  dean  and  neat;  sufficient  progress  not  made  in  tne  other  brandies :  23  g 

teaming  needlework,    fiw  Moderate.   0.  Bfistress  lately  trained,  and  is  now  likely  £ 

suocessral  than  heretofore ;  acquirements  fisir ;  appears  diligent  and  attentive  to  her 

•he  reoeivee  £14  a-year  from  the  Board,  and  £3  from  fees ;  no  residence  attached.    7.  Ihii 

school  is  situated  in  one  of  the  poorest  ontleti  of  Ballyshannon,  and  is  doing  much  good,  and 

likely  to  improve  considerably. 

XXXVI.  BaiUtUra.—\.  Not weU suited;  accomodation, fnmitare, and aparatos  ineoffldent; 
light  and  ventilation  defective ;  supply  of  reonisites  bad,  2.  Defective.  3.  Bad.  4w  Very 
iMilferent  in  every  respect;  reading  and  spelling  bad,  and  equally  deficient  in  the  otiier 
•nlfiects;  only  one  writinr  on  paper  in  the  school.  6.  Notgood.  6.  Mistress  trained,  but 
appears  to  have  derived  Uttle  benefit ;  ^>pears  in  no  tpog  adapted,  <x  even  qualified,  for  titt 
business  of  teaching;  her  literary  attainments  are  very  poor,  and  not  likely  to  improves  she 
recdves  X9  a  year  from  the  Board,  and  £4  frt>m  school  fees;  no  residence  attached. 

XXX VIL  BunuUtra^'-l.  laevery  respect  unsuited;  room  too  low.  narrow,  and  confined; 
light  and  ventilation  bad ;  furniture  and  apparatus  insufildent ;  supply  of  books  and  stationery 
very  defident.  8.  Middling.  3.  Tolerable.  4.  Too  limited;  rea^  and  spelling  tolerable; 
writing  and  aritiunetic  very  IndMferent ;  fifteen  learning  needleworic  6.  A  trained  mistm^ 
of  fiiir  attainments,  steady  and  attentive,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  succeeded  as  a  teadier  is 
proportion  to  her  qualifications.  I  think  the  narrow,  dose,  and  ill-ventilated  schooUroom, 
will  always  operate  as  a  formidable  obetade  to  her  success;  she  reodves  £14  a  year  firom  ths 
Board,  and  £&  from  school  fees. 
.  XXXVIII.  i>rwm^.--l.  WeU  adapted  in  every  respect  :furnitareMid«ppvatassaffideBt; 
light  and  ventilation  good.  2.  Tolerable,  a  Middling.  4.  Very  poor  and  limited  in  extant; 
reading  defective,  and  devoid  of  intelligence ;  meaning  of  words  and  subfect  matter  of  ths 
lesson  not  explained;  no  writiiig  or  arithmetic.  5.  Tolerable.  6.  Mistreas  untrained; 
attentive  and  steady,  but  not  sufficiently  smart  or  skilled  in  the  details  of  school  management ; 
fifteen  leara  needlework :  she  receives  £9  a  year  fttmi  the  Board,  £2  from  sdiool  fees,  and  £4 
frt>m  the  manager,  Rov.  Mr.  Hardy. 

XXXIX.  ArmagK-^l,  Good:    ' — 

ffsir;  supply  of  books  and  i 

and  wrmng  creditable;  ^ 
branches,    o.  Good.   0. 
•ohool  with  much  skill ;  kw^  m 

fees  and  local  contribuoons.    

daases :  ^ortv  learning  needlework. 

XL.  jBhmdePs  Gnia^e.— 1.  Very  good;  fumitore  and  apparatus  suitable ;  mipplyof  requi- 
•Ites  rather  deficient  a  Prettyjjood.  a  Tolerable.  4  Classes  fsirly  taught;  the  answering 
of  the  children  satisfisctorv.  A.  Fair,  6.  Mistress  trained;  seems  very  intelligent  and  lealoos 
in  the  discharge  of  her  duty :  she  reodves  £14  a  year  fttmi  the  Board,  £5  school  fees,  and  £6 
from  the  pacron.  Honourable  Mn.  CauUeld.  7.  Schoolroom  remarkably  dean  and  neat; 
chiklren  orderly  and  attentive. 

XLI.  Charlemont  Plaee.-^l,  Tolerable.  S  and  a  Pretty  good.  4.  Moderate;  progress  of 
the  children  seems  Ciir;  twelve  learning  needlework.  5.  Oood.  6.  Mistress  not  trained; 
of  respectable  attainments,  and  attentive  to  her  duties:  she  is  assisted  by  a  monltress  of  coa> 
dderable  smartness  and  u>titude,  who  instracts  the  junior  classes. 

Z  XLIL  AfMMIsfofL— 1.  Suitable;  accommodation,  furniture,  and  apparatus,  fair,  S.  Tole- 
rable, a  Intelligent.  4w  Reading  and  spelling  tskught  with  care  anil  success ;  writing  frtirt 
elementary  rules  of  arithmetic  well  explained ;  nine  learning  needlework.  &  Good.  tf. 
Mistress  untrained,  very  young,  but  smart  and  intelligent;  method  of  oommonicating  good. 
7.  Tone  and  aspect  of  this  sdMMU  very  promftring. 

XLIIL  iCa(D<NNy.-L  Good.  2, 3, and TsaSrfaotory ;  chiklren  appemr  to  have  made  frir 
progress,  bat  in  consequence  <tf  the  very  small  attendance.  I  could  not  ascertain  particulars; 
eondderable  attention  appears  to  be  given  to  the  sewing  department.  &  Mistress  weU* 
informed  and  intelligent,  and  appears  to  conduct  the  school  with  skill  and  jadgnMnt|she 
r«cdves  £20  a  year  from  the  Board,  £4  lOi.  fnrn  school  foesL  and  £lOfkom  thie  p«troii»  Hon. 
Mn.CMilfidd.  7.  71ietchooL.hoiiteMidpreoiftirwnaifctbiy«lMnaiidBefit 
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County. 


RoU 
No. 


School. 


Date  of 
Visit. 


CD 

1 


•s. 


"44.  Leitrim, 


rH 
H 


I 


45. 
46. 
47. 

48. 


Hoscommoii, 
Leitrim, 


I 

M 

P 


O 
H 

il 


^r 


49. 
60. 
51. 
62. 
63. 
54. 
66. 
56. 
57. 
68. 
69. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
r64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 


Fermanagh, 


Leitrini, 

SUgo, 

Fermanagh, 


Donegal, 

»» 
Lei  trim, 
Armagh, 


1406 


1030 


5161 
5850 

2038 

5055 
4618 

3752 
3676 
5667 

3978 
3089 
3763 


Leitrim, 
Corduroy, 


Boys) 
Girls/ 


Fermanagh, 


1742 


Boys) 

Girlaj 

Mountallen,    Boys ) 

„  Girls  I 

Liscarban,       Boys  \ 

„  Girls/ 

Tarmon,  No.2,  Boys ) 
„  Girls  j 
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GENERAL  REMARKS^ 
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MIXED  SCHOOLS. 
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t  -•  (boys  and  oibls  under  a  master  or  mistress.) 

BLIV.  Z«<lrtfM.— 1.  House  foiteble ;  in  good  repidr :  fomiture  and  Accommodation  tuffldent. 

fblerable.  S.  Fair.  4-  Reading  and  spelling  well  taught;  writing  and  arithmetie defec- 
«  1^  ImuI  supply  of  stationery  and  writing  materials ;  grammar  and  geography  fairly  taught. 

pood.  6.  Treacher  a  very  respectable  man,  well  informed,  steady,  and  attentire.  There  is 
.  lid  monltreas  in  the  school,  and  his  wife  is  the  workmistnMs;  twenty  girls  learning  needle- 
*  Ik.     It  is  intended  to  have  a  farm  attached,  and  to  combine  agricultural  with  literary 

£ng.    This  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  neighbourhood,  so  badcward  in  africulturaL 
L    The  teacher  receives  £21  a  year  flnom  the  Board,  and  £15  from  patron,  Mr.  F.  La. 
e  }  ararcelT  anything  from  school  fees.    The  workmistress  reorives  £6  a  year  from  the 
ird.    There  is  a  teacher's  residence  attadied,  rent  free.    7.  The  house  and  premises  are 
It  rery  neat,  and  in  good  order. 
'  l^'    Corduroy. — 1.   Tolerable;   rather  damp;   ventilation  defective.    2.  Middlinir-    9« 
'  Sfferent.    4.  limited ;  children  not  suffidently  questioned ;  reading  and  spelling  indilTe. 
writing  defective ;  copy-books  dirtr  and  in  Dad  condition ;  arithmetic  only  commenced. 


j  reading  and  spelling  i 

6:  writing  defective ;  copy-books  dirty  and  in  Dad  condition ;  arithmetic  only  oomn 
iddllng.    6.  Teadier  trained  and  well  informed ;  seems  to  want  seal  and  activity  in  the 


79r^\ 


|Higeni«nt  of  hia  school.    7.  School  badly  supplied  with  books  and  apparatus ;  floor,  walk, 

■  furniture,  out  of  repair,  and  dirty.    The  teacher  receives  £S2  a  y<*ar  flnom  the  Board,  £3 
'  mk  local  contributions,  and  nothing  from  sdiool  fees ;  no  residence  attadied. 
,  JLLVI.  Mount  AUen.—l,  House  and  premises  eersf  6(ni— in  every  respect  unsuitable;  fnmi. 

^.  apparatus,  and  school  requisites,  very  defirient ;  light  and  ventilation  could  not  be  in  a 
,  ach  worse  state.  8  and  a  Defective.  4.  Indifferent;  little  progress  made  by  the  children 
'  any  of  the  branches.  5.  Middling.  0.  A  trained  teacher,  of  fair  attainments,  but  through 
>  nt  of  acoommodatloa.  unable  to  do  his  duty ;  he  receives  £19  a  year  from  the  Board,  no 

loci  fees,  and  about  £1  f^m  local  contribution :  no  residence  attached.  7.  Since  I  visited, 
t  mderstand  that  a  new  sehooUhouse  is  to  be  built,  the  site  for  which  has  been  selected,  and 

lease  given. 
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XLVTl  XMotsrfton.— 1.  Tolerable ;  light  and  ventilation  indifferent:  fbmiture  and  apparatus 

Iddling:  aupply  of  books  and  stationery  defldent.    8.  Middling.    3.  Tolerable.    4^  Reading 

id  spelling  not  good;  writing  bad:  arithmetic  only  commenced;  meaning  of  words  and 

.  i^ect  of  leason  not  suffidently  explained ;  progress  of  the  children  unsatisfactory.    5.  Not 

'  KM.    6L  A  trained  teacher,  affair  literary  aoaunrements ;  seems  to  want  energy  and  a  fair 

Itount  of  seal  in  the  management  of  Ms  sehooJ.  which  is  situated  in  a  very  remote  and  poor 

;  art  of  the  oonntrv ;  he  receives  £21  a  year  from  the  Board,  £S  from  school  fees,  and  £0  6a. 

f»m  local  contributions ;  no  residence  attached. 

XLVfll.  TfiTTTiftti  fNo,  gj. — 1.  ToLprntitc^ ;  lipht  i^^l<'\  v*  nTilatiiin  mJ JdJin^r  ^  OKVCio^wCKlntiiiin 
CtH  iip||>fit*ntii9  In^tiilfiriimt  ^  nCflria  nrrn^*;  »iEpply  ff  lr«>iik^  uEid  #Latie>uin'ry  nut  ^u^»d.  H*  Tokiw^ 
flbt^.  2th  Vr^tty  ffcod.  4,  ClA.tws  fairly  UiE^rht ;  i'i''Et>iJiiJu'^  I'lud  «prElinir  R'ui^a ;  mrnumg  of 
fiords  unci  suhrt'^^t  of  loj^on  Ttiirly  ftoa'fl'i'i'fd  li^  tbc  itupilir  ^  ivTlttng  |>rvtty  tfinnj ;  rapv.  tnjuk* 
It' an  J  rU-mimt^  ttT  nrithtnctic  fnirly  t^uf^Tit  ,  jn^jpra^thr  and  praiii;miir  nol  li.tiy  ri^Miiii'iirQd  : 
'&ocl  prOfrrcAA  madt^  in  th*?:  tJine.  A.  FiUr,  tj.  A  truhht'd  tOJU'lur,  artirn  und  jriiillikrdit^  prvtty 
tlr  iit^rarv  iittninEncnts^  nqd  ]M?rrnrn!j  UU  dutv  ^ilrU  ciuM^y  nruf  -kiti  \  \^<^  iv*-f^y*'-^  ^IDa 
rjfroni  l)iL-'  [tnard,  ^^  fr'<9n  e.rhofiHrii'fl^  and  uijtLiif'Lj  iTi'in  \'«  ,i\  ■  ..rrTrii.t:rnL[;,  •  m,  n'udru^^ 
#d.  7.  I'KJA  Ai.:notjl,  4ltTiELt^  hi  a  reiaf»t€  smJ  Ljiifun^iiriiiu-  !"i.-.iJEi  h.  ,  i-  I'lt+'cihivr  niii{:li 
^  The  chJlfJrnn  nr*?  vtry  p.Mjr,  and  attf>ttd  lUf  srli-'oi  !rr«.'<iuluriy,  uud  tttr  -Imrt  pi-riodf. 

XLfX.  I^rtimA-e^Hn.-^l^  t  uh-raLdi' j  ju^[*fltPTrLl>dBtU»u  fuid  uppKnitu^  midiflini!:;  appruacli 
wcry  mecMvpjik^nt,  mid  i^ivctL^d  with  dirt  Anil  riihbi^h;  furnlitiirc^  niid  uppiLmtu?  t<ili'rm>ik'  ^  oo 
(  drfir*^-! ;  -rrpply  (tf  hitiiits  fli]d  rp*iLiisiiU's  biid.  2  awi  :L  Frvtty  ^oi*d^  i  SikUL>.fin.'tory  j  pupils 
VT'-U  tiMiubt  ;  n-udh)^  juid  fipirttiFy  ^ood  ;  writing  fnic:  RrSthtnrUi"  w*-ll  fspimned  i  ft.Ttii^fncti>ry 
pr..|.^r.^--  pii;Ed4*  in  (Tf^tprmpby  and  p-ararimr,  5*  Good.  C,  A  trruiiifd  tcarhfr,  of  rnKpf!4:tDble 
altniiijint'cit -,  and  euiiiliirte  his  acb^iKjJ  in  ^  <jttisfniet«ry  ^flTint^r;  lie  rpcch'»'M  t'l!i  n  yci*r  frnm, 
the  Bt*+irf.l,  JLlO  'ruTii  5fJn>ftl  feeffy  und  notliine^  fro")  i<ff^*  jiibecripbon  ;  nn  r^'-iiliini'  ■.\.\Ufl\'-d^ 

*l*'l\n^  i^  ;\  rs'^P'H'tftldi!  villa^  tcbuol^  y^^j^  ^ttiMid^'d  by  both  fitx«,  CLUd  I'ilc  in^    h  [.'••<-i. 

The 

tnfWii-lt^tin     ft,   Tidcrahle.    a   


Tbi*  V^  ;>  rs'-p^ntftblB  vJlla^  tcbuol   H^ifc  rttti^T^d*'d  by 

I-.  Aifmorr. —  f.  TftJcrable;   fwrnituj-^      *y  '  ppafutui^  prHty  gtiod  i   boak-s  and  n'qukJtfls 
MiddJiiifr     j'^Od    "Mj.  ij^nit^.  rpndiiiganda|i*llins  pretly  f«^ 

f.  '«.--  "^  i»i.«^^«..  n^T  -vinnt;  gcnt^'         and  gtrnmnw  only  cooaiatftrrd  j  *l3t  boy*  tM 

jgiTl*j  uDftvr  a  tui^trein,  not  yet  tmiii(*d  ^bh  Y       *&  ftO|p^™*n^t  ^^^  anxtoiw  to  do  her  dutv. 
■nd  wiJliiiff  to  iinprovri  sJipnTfiFp,  V-^f  fli*i''*''"KroitM  Bowrdj  £3  Itfe,  Jttim  few 


riTfifPii 
or  rc&tdc(i4i3  a-ttachei 


!i. 


'6ttii(TiKuii<»n.ri, 

<»ood.    0.  A  trained  teacher,  w^U 
'Tery  Mtlsfhetorj  manner ;  JbeiVcw; 

4, 


'i^i  igt'^  j«jl»tre»  P*T*  ^'^  ■  ys""  "at  for  the  B{-h(K>1< 

r»       '-  ^  4     SfttlafprtoTy ;   pIbjiww  woll  taiifht.     5, 

U^       Mj*0^\    «sioat  intelligent;  conducts  his  school  in  a 
>^i  ^^^^om  the B««4,iiid£efrwn  school  fees; 
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LIL  JfofMo.— 1.  Tolerable ;  roof  in  bad  repair ;  windows  regoire  ffiaiin^;  ftimitan  middling; 
nomras.  2  and  3.  Not  ffood.  4.  Very  indifferent ;  reading  and  spellinr  defective :  writinf 
and  arithmetic  not  taught  ereA  tolerably :  children  ?ery  ignorant,  and  deficient  in  every 
respect.  6.  Teacher  not  trained ;  qualiAcationa  Mrjf /wor;  poeiessee  little  enei^y,  system,  or 
method ;  all  the  paplls  in  a  very  baclcward  state ;  will  never  become,  I  fear^  even  a  tolerable 
teacher:  he  receives  £15  a  year  from  the  Board,  and  £1  from  school  fees;  no  residenes 
attached. 

LIIL  Carridcmaetnea.—\..  Very  indifferent;  fomitnre,  apparatos,  and  accommodation, 
defective ;  light  and  ventilation  bad :  walls  and  floor  damp  and  dirty :  no  offices  or  plar- 
ground;  supply  of  books  and  stationery  bad.  2.  Middling.  3.  Tolerable.  4.  Too  limited; 
reading  ana  spelling  very  middling;  writing  indifferent;  arithmetic  tolerable;  rules  not 
sufficientiy  explained;  the  other  branches  only  commenced.  5.  Middling.  6.  A  trained 
teacher,  of  fair  attainments,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  paid  proper  attention  to  his  school 
The  children  have  not  learned,  even  mechalbically,  as  much  as  ^ey  ought,  and  their  intelli- 
gence has  not  be»n  awakened  or  cultivated :  the  teacher  receives  £ii2  a  year  from  the  Board, 
and  £3  from  school  fees :  no  residence  attacned. 

LIV.  KiUargey.-~l.  Middling.  8.  Tolerable.  S.  Fair.  4.  Pr»ttv  good ;  ban  aad  gfrb 
under  a  mistress ;  reading  and  spelling  fairly  taught ;  writing  and  arithmetic  defective.  Thi 
same  may  be  saio  of  the  other  branches.  &  A  trained  mistress,  tolerably  well  quaUAed  aad 
intelligent,  but  without  sufficient  energy  and  skill 
of  the  children  tAovr,  and  teachinff  too  mechanical 
and  £1  from  school  fees:  no  reslaence  attached, 
very  had ;  only  four  girls  learning  needlework. 

LV.  Gretto^*.— 1.  very  indifferent;  walls  and  floor  damp;  light  and  ventilation  bad| 
accommodation,  furniture,  and  apparatus,  very  middling.  2  aad  S.  Indifferent  4.  Very 
limited;  all  the  classes  in  a  backward  state.  6.  Tolerable.  6.  Teacher  not  trained,  d 
moderate  attainments,  and  rather  deficient  in  eneranr  and  skill;  he  receivca  £17  from  tlM 
Board,  and  £4  from  school  fees ;  no  residence  attached. 

LVI.  T\tlfykomon.—l.  Unsuitable;  in  bad  repair;  accommodatioD  aad  wparatua  inanfieirat; 
Ught  and  ventilation  bad ;  supply  of  books  and  requisites  very  defective.  S.  Middling.  & 
Tolerable.  4.  Indifllerent;  reading  verv  defective;  indistinct  articulation;  childraa'Wve 
little  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  sulQect  read ;  are  also  deficient  in  spelling  aad  meaaing 
of  words ;  the  writing  and  arithmetic  both  unsatisfactory ;  grammar  and  geography  nek 
taught.  0.  Not  suffidentiy  strict.  6.  Teacher  trained;  moderate  attainments:  schom  not 
effloentiy  conducted ;  more  attention,  care,  and  energy,  required  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
7.  This  18  tiie  principal  school  in  the  smart  littie  town  of  Pettigo.  and  ought  to  ba  better 
managed.  A  proper  sehooUhouse  should  at  once  be  prot-ured,  and  suitably  fimuahed,  the 
present  house  being  unfit  in  every  respect,  and  unprovided  with  the  ordinary  sdiool  fumitMre; 
the  teacher  receives  £17  a  year  from  the  Board,  and  £6  from  school  fees;  no  raaidosce 
attached. 

LVI  I.  TViwwpawey.—L  Very  bad,  and  in  every  respect  unsuitable ;  scarcely  any  ftiraitiirt 
or  school  i^>paratus ;  very  bad  supplv  of  books  and  requisites.  2  and  3.  Bad.  4.  Very  mva. 
tbfactory ;  children  badly  taught ;  littie  proffreas  made ;  few  of  tiie  diiklren  able  to  read  or 
spell ;  no  writing  or  arithmetic  5.  Bad.  6.  Teacher  untrained,  of  very  limited  acqoiremeats. 
and  unable  to  communicate  tiie  littie  knowledge  he  possesses.  7.  This  is  the  wcM:8t  achooll 
have  visited  for  a  long  period ;  the  teacher  receives  £10  a  year  from  the  Board,  and  £9  fiern 
school  fees— in  all  £13  per  annum ;  no  residence  attached. 

LVIII.  Tkmaghgorm. — L  In  bM  repair,  and  very  unsuitable;   fomitnre  and  aimaiatBa 
ident ;  light  and  ventilation  bad ;  supply  of  requisites  deficient. '  8  and  3.  ladifereBt.    4. 


Insufficient ; 

1 ;  answering  of  the  classes  unsatisfactory ;  no  writing- ;  arithmetic  m ^ 

trained,  and 
'     Beard, 

LIX!  Bett&ek.—}.  House  too  small,  low.  and  oonfinedTfor  thiTattendance,  which  arcfMes 
55;  furniture  and  accommodation  insufficient;  supply  of  books  and  requiMtes  bad;  lifrht«nd 
ventilation  defective.  2  and  3.  Indifferent.  4.  Tolerable ;  reading  and  spf  Uing  fair ;  WwM».i»w 
of  words  and  sulyect  of  lesson  pretty  well  understood;  writing  defective;  arithmetic  nol 
properly  explained;  geo^aphy  and  grammar  only  recently  commenced.  &  Disdottot 
defective;  school  very  noisy.  6.  Teacher  not  trained;  of  fair  attainments,  but  deieitiitin 
skill  and  experience,  but  likely  to  improve,  and,  with  a  better  house,  and  suitable  •/v^«fi»M^ 
dation  and  apnaratus,  would  be  likely  to  become  a  useful  teacher ;  he  receives  £10  from  the 
Board,  and  £b  from  school  fees;  there  is  a  small  roonf  attached,  whlA  the  teadier  ATUpift  m 
residence ;  for  tills  and  the  schooUrooin  he  pays  £i  a  year  rent 

LX.  Roucor.—l.  Tolerable ;  furniture  and  school  apparatus  very  defective,  i  and  S.  Pivtty 

Erty*; 

wellti 

examining  and  conducting  his  school  very  middling;  he  seems  steady  «__  _  ^  .^ 

business,  and  anxious  to  improve  his  pupils:  he  receives  £10  a  year  from  the  Board,  aad  £8 

frqin  achaol  fee^ ;  dd  ro^idpnc*'  nttadied;  total  income  £18,  and  out  of  tiUs  he  paya  £1  IQa  a 

LXL  Biitftfma^ttQftv.^].  Vi^r.  suitable,  weU  adapted,  and  in  good  i«pair;  furniture  and 
appamtii*  auWdi'Rt  i  u jlir  auii  \  <  atilation  goodj  supply  of  boo^  and  atetlonery  defective.  8L 


IS.  Frotiy^fiiir.  i-  TNb>rii'l»,  reading indiflfereut ;  tone  and  pronunciation  bad;  »pT"**g 
■ud  ^xplaiiiiticiit  ml»ldliji|c ;  ^^  rating  bad;  arithmetic  tolerable;  elementary  ruka  BMsalt 
deotiy  ev|i(iiliV'^;  gtHtgTii\thy  inid  grammar  only  commenced,  and  scarcely  any  progrtai 
node.    &.  rrf?ttv  giwMl.    n.  A  ir^.lned  teacher,  of  moderate  attainments,  indostrious  aadmtel. 


Iteent,  but  wiUi'mik  «iifHri?iit  ?-IieU  in  teaching  and  organising;  ho  receives  £17  a  year  from 
the  Bav^,  uui  £4  friocu *rJion]  ft-vB;  total  income,  £19  per  annum;  im  residence  attached. 

LX  ]  L  BttHti^mtn,— U  li  i^  h  r^  <  :'i '  ut ;  schooLroom  dirty  and  confused ;  fumitiarv  and  appaiulBi 
lo  ba4fvii4ur  i  lupiily  of  bwfi^  .xui  requisites  bad;  light  and  ventilation  defective.    Stand  X 
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Indiflforent  4.  Tol«rabl«;  reading  and  tpelling  middling;  writing  tolerable;  arithmetie 
prettjr  good:  moderate  progress  in  geonniihy  and  grammar.  5  Middling.  6.  Teacher 
trained ;  of  ndr  literary  attanimentt,  bat  d«Aaent  in  method  and  syitem :  appears  sealons  atld 
attenttre,  and  anxious  to  improve  his  school ;  he  receives  £15  a  year  from  the  Board,  and  £4 
from  sdiool  fees ;  no  residence  attached.  */.  More  energy  and  method,  assisted  by  a  more 
adeniiate  supply  of  boolcs  and  requisites,  might  bring  this  school  to  that  degree  of  dis. 
dpune  and  instruction  which  ought  to  exist  In  the  thriving,  and,  in  summer,  fosliionable 
Tulage  of  Bondoran,  the  principal  watenng.plaoe  on  the  north-west  coast 

LXI I L  TuUahan.-^\,  Suitable,  and  In  good  repair ;  furniture  and  accommodation  sufficient : 
light  and  ventilation  good.  8.  Fair.  3.  Good.  4.  The  instruction  at  this  school  decidedly 
good ;  answering  of  the  children  in  the  different  sul^Jects  satisfactory :  writing  and  arithmetic 
well  taught;  tolerable  progress  made  in  gtH^raphv  and  grammar ;  the  advanced  chisses  write 
from  diotetion.  6.  A  trained  teacher,  fairly  qualioed,  deserving  of  credit  for  intelligence  and 
adroitness,  and  the  interest  he  takes  in  his  woiic.  7.  This  school  is  in  pretty  good  condition 
as  to  organisation,  discipline,  and  instruction,  and  under  the  present  master  stul  further  im. 
provement  may  be  Jumped  for.  Salary  from  Board  ^\i  lees  £5— total  income  £:^;  no 
rttidence. 

LXIV.  BalkpMhone.^X.  Tolerable;  furniture,  books,  and  apparatus,  pretty  good;  light 
and  ventilation  tolerable.  8  and  3.  Middling.  4.  Tolerable ;  reading  and  spelling  fair ; 
meaning  of  words  and  subject  of  lesson  not  sufltoientlr  explained ;  writing  defective ;  pupils 
backward  in  arithmetic;  little  progress  madein  ceograuphy  and  grammar :  no  writing  from  die. 
tation.  5.  Not  good.  6.  A  trained  teacher,  of  tolerable  acquirements,  but  rather  deficient  in 
system  and  methods;    he  is  likely,  however,  to  improve,  being  voung,  and  only  lately 


appointed.  A  workmivtreas  attends  daily  to  teach  the  girls  needlework.  The  teacher 
reoeives  £17  a  year  frtMn  the  Board,  and-  £8  ftwa  sd&ool  fees ;  there  is  a  residence,  rent  five, 
attached. 

LXV.  Dntmgmo.—\.  Suitable,  and  In  pretty  good  repair ;  accommodation,  apparatus,  and 
aupply,  sufficient ;  offices  out  or  repair.  8  and  3.  Tolerable.  4.  Moderate  ;  explanation  of 
wonls  and  sulgect  matter  of  lesson  middling ;  writing  and  arithmetic  defective :  grammar  and 
geography  only  recently  commenced ;  no  writing  from  dictation.  5.  Tolerable.  6.  Teacher 
frained,  but  at  present  unable  to  attend  the  school  from  ill  health ;  his  brother  acts  as  substi. 
tute ;  the  teacher  receives  £15  a  year  from  the  Board,  £2  Gs.  8d.  from  school  fees,  and  £5 
from  local  contributions ;  >>tal  income  £28  6s.  8d. ;  no  residence  attached. 

LX  VI.  Wattekmd*  »1.  Pretty  fair ;  light  and  ventilation  middling ;  offices  tolerable.  8  and 
8-  Middling.  4  Indifierent:  reading  indistinct :  writing  and  arithmetic  tolerable ;  geography 
andgrammarnotsufficiently  taught;  bad  supply  of  books  and  stationery;  5.  Middlmg.  6.  A 
trained  teacher;  oualiflcation  in  literary  matters  fair ;  but  more  sldll  and  energy  required  in 
conducting  Itis  scnool:  progress  of  pupils  unsatisfactory;  he  receives  £88  a  year  from  the 
Board,  £3  from  school  fees,  and  £18frt>m  lo<»l  contributions ;  total  Income  IJJ,  with  a  real- 
deuce,  rent  free,  attached. 

LXVII.  Fotei.— 1.  House  well  adapted  to  school  purposes;  accommodation,  light,  and  ven. 
tilation,  good.  8  and  3.  Fair,  4.  Answering  of  the  difierent  classes  pretty  good ;  writiog 
tolerable ;  arithmetic  well  taught;  writing  from  dictation  not  introduced ;  supply  of  books  and 
stationery  very  defective.  6.  Tolerable.  8.  Net  trained ;  fair  acquirements :  he  receives 
£1  I  a  year  from  the  Board,  £5  from  school  fees,  and  £5  from  the  patron ;  total  income,  £4), 
with  a  residence,  rent  Anee. 

LXVIII.  CbAoiM.^1.  Welladapted.  8  and  3.  Fair.  4.  Reading  and  spelling  satisfactory ; 
writing  middling ;  arithmetic  pretty  well  taught ;  tolerable  progre!iS  made  in  leammg 
geography  and  grammar:  the  girls  are  taught  miediework  by  a  workmistress,  who  attends  a 
tew  hours  daily.  5.  Good.  6  Teacher  not  trained ;  of  fair  acquirements ;  appears  attentive, 
and  devoted  to  nis  school ;  young,  and  only  recently  appointed :  when  trained,  h>  likely  to  make 
a  very  efficient  teacher :  he  receives  £10  a  year  from  the  Board,  £6  from  school  fees,  and 
£8  IDs.  from  local  contributions,  with  a  residence,  reut  free.  The  workmistress  receives  £6 
a  year  salary  from  the  Board. 

L.XIX.  Luded.^l.  Pretty  well  adapted,  and  in  toterable  repair ;  Ught  and  ventUatifin  good ; 
fomiture  and  apparatus  sufficient ;  supply  of  books  and  stationery,  &c.,  deficient  8  and  3. 
Tolerable.  4.  Miadling ;  reading  and  spelling  tolerable ;  writing  detective ;  arithmetic  pretty 
well  tani^t:  answering  in  geography  and  grammar  unsatisfactory.  4.  A  trained  teaiher, 
very  competent  as  reganls  literary  attainments  to  make  his  school  very  efficient,  if  his  devotion 
to  his  work  and  skill  in  school- keeping  and  teaching  corresponded.  A  workmistress  attends 
to  teach  sewing  and  knitting.  I  found  a  dass  of  girls  in  attendance  under  her  who  do  not 
participate  in  the  literary  instruction;  this  1  consider  very  objectionable.  The  teacher 
recpives  £^  a  year  as  salary  from  the  Board,  and  £2  lOs.  school  fees ;  no  residence  attached. 

L£X.  MomaghoH.-^X .  House  unsuitable :  light  and  ventilation  not  guod :  fiu'niture  and  ap. 
paratus  sufikient ;  good  supply  of  books  and  apparatus.  8.  Good.  3.  Good.  4.  Very  satisfae* 
tory :  classes  taught  with  great  care  and  ability ;  writing  good ;  arithmetic  well  understood, 
anil  the  prindples  deariy  explained ;  satisfactory  progress  made  in  geography  and  grammar : 
pupils  practised  daily  in  writing  from  dictation ;  a  few  of  the  more  advum-ed  boys  made  gooa 
answering  in  mensuration,  geometry,  algebra,  and  book-keeping.  5.  Very  emdect.  o.  A 
trained  teacher  of  extensive  literary  attainments,  very  considerable  proficiency  in  the  art  of 
teadiAng.  and  great  eamestosss  and  seal  in  the  perK>rmance  of  his  duty.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  this  teacher  is  not  provided  with  a  suitable  and  commodious  school.room ;  he 
receives  £85  a  year  salary  from  the  Board,  and  £18  from  school  fees;  no  local  contributions, 
orrasideoct  attacltfd. 

JAMES    PATTEN. 
Head  Inspector.  N.8. 
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The  Commissioners  have  considered  it  desirable  that  an  oppor* 
tunity  should  be  afforded  to  the  Head  Inspectors  of  stating, 
in  their  annual  Reports^  their  views  upon  various  matters  re- 
lating  to  the  working  of  the  National  System  in  their  respective 
Districts,  and,  incidentally,  to  the  subject  of  elementary  educa- 
tion  in  various  parts  of  Ireland  ;  but  the  Commissioners  wish 
it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  they  do  not  hold  themselves 
responsible  for  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  following  Reports, 
nor  do  they  feel  called  upon  to  adopt  all  the  suggestions  which 
they  contain* 


BftPOBT  by  James  Patten,  Esq.,  M.  D.,  Head  Inspector,  on  the 
Bailiebobo*  Distbict  Model  Schools,  Co.  Catan. 

BaiUehor&  IZth  May^  1851. 

Gemtlbmek, — Tn  compliance  with  your  instructions  I  proceeded  to 
Bailieboro',  for  tiie  purpose  of  ascertaining  and  reporting  upon — 

I.  The  progress  made  by  the  pupils  in  attendance  at  the  Distiiet 
Model  School,  situated  in  that  town. 

II.  The  conduct  and  proficiency  of  the  Pupil  Teachers  and  paid 
Monitresses  since  their  appointment. 

III.  The  examination  of  Candidates  for  the  yacant  offices  of  Pupil 
Teachers. 

In  these  examinations  I  was  ably  assisted  by  Mr.  Conwell,  the 
Local  Inspector. 

On  one  of  the  days,  while  occupied  with  the  examination  of  the 
girls*  school,  Sir  John  Young  called,  and  seemed  pleased  with  the 
general  tone  of  the  schools,  and  the  satisfactoiy  progress  made  by 
tiie  children. 

Length  of  time  the  Schools  have  been  in  operation. — ^These  schools 
were  opened  on  the  7th  of  May,  1850,  and  have  just  now  entered 
upon  the  second  year  of  their  existence.  They  consist  of  two  de- 
partments— ^literary  and  agricultural — the  literary  schools  being  at 
some  distance  firom  the  farm  buildings ;  but  as  the  details  of  each 
have  been  described  in  the  Report  of  last  year,  I  shall  not  farther 
allude  to  them. 

Names  of  the  Teachers,  their  occupations  and  respective  residences. — The 

Erincipal,  or  head  teachers,  are  three — Mr.  Macdonald,  literary ;  Mr. 
tewart,  agricultural; — ^who  reside  at  the  fium  buildings;  and  Miss 
Cussen,  who  lodges  in  the  town. 

FupUrTeaehers  and  Agricultural  Pupils*  accommodation,  dtc,  dc, — 
Four  Pupil  Teachers  and  four  Agricultural  Pupils  are  boarded  and 
lodged,  and  the  four  paid  Monitresses  generfldly  reside  with  their 
parents  or  relatives  in  the  town  or  vicinity,  and  receive  special  in- 
structions, before  and  after  the  ordinary  school  hours,  from  the  head 
mistress,  in  a  prescribed  course  of  study. 

School-House, — The  School  house,  consisting  of  male  and  female 
departments,  is  at  some  distance  from  the  &cm  buildings  (as  has 
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been  before  observed),  placed  in  a  low  and  rather  wet  situation, 
and  in  too  close  proximity^  to  the  Union  Workhouse.  The  alterations 
and  improvements,  however,  now  being  proceeded  with,  and  the 
lowering  of  the  level  of  the  play  grounds,  dminage,  &c.,  will,  perhaps, 
cause  the  damp  and  other  oDstacles  of  an  objectionable  nature  finally 
to  disappear. 

Attendance  of  the  Children  steady  and  $atirfactory. — Owing  to  the 
attention  and  judicious  management  of  the  master  and  mistres,  the 
attendance  of  me  pupils  since  the  opening  of  these  schools,  now  one 
year  in  operation,  nas  been  remarkably  steady  and  satisfactory;  and 
the  progress  made  very  creditable  to  the  establishment,  as  will 
appear  from  the  subjoined  synopsis,  and  the  tabulated  particulars 
further  on. 

The  Children  on  the  Roll  on  10th  May,  were  classed  as  follows : — 


Boys. 

Oirii. 

First  Book,            ..... 

18 

8 

Second  Book,        ..... 

18 

15 

Sequel,       ...... 

18 

12 

Third  Book,           ..... 

11 

18 

Fourth  Book,         ..... 

8 

15 

Fifth  Book, 

- 

. 

Book  of  Poetry,     ..... 

8 

15 

Elements  of  Grammar,     .... 

89 

80 

Parsing  and  Syntax,         .... 

19 

28 

Descriptive  Geography,    .... 

58 

58 

Mathematical  Geography, 

19 

28 

Arithmetical  Tables,         .... 

58 

58 

First  Four  Rules,              .... 

26 

28 

Compound  Rules  and  Redaction, 

18 

8 

Proportion  and  above,      .... 

19 

21 

Mental  Arithmetic,           .... 

58 

58 

Geometry, ...... 

19 

^ 

Algebra,     ...... 

19 

*. 

Mensuration,         ..... 

19 

— 

Book-keeping,        ..... 
Lessons  on  Reasoning,     .... 

19 
8 

89 

12 

80 
15 

Sacred  Poetry,       ..... 

Writing  on  Slates,            .... 

„        on  Paper,             .           .            .           . 
„        firom  Dictation,  .... 

46 

88 

19 

15 

Singing,      ...... 

20 

21 

Braucbes  fob  Females. 

Sewing,      ...... 

- 

58 

Knitting, 

Fancy  Work,          ..... 

. 

58 

"• 

27 
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Attendance  at  the  opening  of  the  Schools. — The  schools  opened  on  the 
7th  May,  1850,  with  an  attendance  of  21  boys  and  17  girls ;  total,  38. 

Progressive  Increase. — It  appears  from  the  school  accounts,  where 
the  particulars  are  given  for  each  month,  that  the  attendance  of  the 
children  has  been  steady  and  regular,  the  average  daily  attendance 
since  the  opening  being 

Boys,      -      46.    Girls,      -      40.    Total,      -      86. 

Average  attendance  compared  with  number  on  Rolls  (per  cent). — The 
highest  number  on  the  rolls  at  any  time  during  the  past  year  was  65 
boys  and  69  girls,  total,  134;  thus  showing  mat  the  average  daily 
attendance  compared  with  the  highest  number  on  the  rolls  was — 

In  the  boys'  school,       -        -        70.8  per  cent. 
In  the  girls*  school,       -        •  58         „ 

The  total  number  of  pupils  admitted  throughout  the  year  (exclu- 
five  of  re-admissions),  was : — 

Boys,      -      101.     Girls,      -      il3.     Total,      -      214. 

Destination  of  the  Boys  who  have  been  struck  off  the  RoUs. — Of  the 
101  boys  admitted,  43  haye  been  struck  off  the  rolls.  Of  these 
latter 

2  emigrated. 

1  yf&s  appointed  a  Free  Agricultural"  Pupil  in  Farraghy  Model 

Agricultural  National  School,  Co.  Cork. 

2  are  reading  Classiris,  and  preparing  to  enter  a  University. 

1  went  to  attend  the  Mathematical  Classes  in  Glasgow  University. 
1  has  been  appointed  Pupil-Teacher  in  the  Model  School,  Jbublin. 
1  „  Agricultural  PupU  „ 

1  has  charge  of  a  National  ScKooL 

2  apprenticed  to  Shopkeepers. 

1  working  with  his  father  (a  tailor),  at  his  trade. 
15  working  at  home  on  farms,  or  at  various  occupations. 

1  has  bad  health. 

The  remaining  nuinber  struck  off  for  irregular  attendance. 

Destination  of  the  Qirls  who  have  been  struck  off  the  Rolls, — Of  the 
113  girls  admitted  there  were  55  struck  off,  and  of  those 

4  were  appointed  paid  Monitresses  in  the  Model  School. 

8  emigrated.  .  . 

2  apprenticed  to  dressmakers. 

9  employed  at  home.    . 
2  died. 

1  married,  and  1  went  to  service. 
The  remainder  were  struck  off  for  irregular  attendance. 

Attendance  on  the  days  of  Inspection.—The  numbers  in  attendance 
on  the  days  of  inspection,  were : — 

In  the  boys'  school,  ...  49 

In  the  girls'  school,  -  -  -  45! 
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Pfafldmey  of  the  Pupils  (Boys). — Of  the  49  boys  present  at  the 
time  of  examination  there  were — 


Number. 


Number 
learning. 


Able  to  read  the  Second  Book  and  Sequel 

with  tolerable  accuracy, 
,1    to  read  the  Second  Book  and  Sequel 

with  ease  and  intelligence,    . 
„    to  read  the  Third  and  higher  books  with 

ease  and  intelligence, 
Acquainted  with  the  parts  of  speech, . 
Able  to  parse,     .  .  . 

„    to  write  a  sentence  from  dictation  with 

tolerable  accuracy, 
„    to  write  a  sentence  from  dictation  with 

ease  and  correctness,  . 
„    to  work  a  sum  correctly  in  any  of  the 

four  elementary  rules, 
„    to  solve  with  readiness  and  correctness 

Suestions  in  Proportion,  Practice,  and 
lie   ordinary  rules  of  Commercial 
Arithmetic,      .... 

tt    to  Write  fairly, 

„    to  Write  a  good  hand  with  ease  and  free- 
dom,    .  .  .... 

„    to  finswer  fairly  on  the  Map  of  the  World, 

„    to  answer  fairly  on  Mathematical  and 
Physical  Geography,  . 
Possessing  a  respectable  knowledge  of  the 

principles  of  Spelling,   ... 
Acquainted  with  the  great  outlines  of  Natural 

History,  ..... 

Possessing  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  I.  Book 

of  Euclid,        ..... 
Fairly  acquainted .  with  the  Mensuration  of 

Superficies,     ... 
Acquainted  with   the    elementary   rules    of 

Algebra,  ..... 

Able  to  solve  questions  in  Simple  Equations, 
Acquainted  with  the  2  first  sets  of  the  Board's 

Treatise  on  Book  keeping,     • 
Acquainted  with  the  4  sets  of  the  Board's 

Treatise  on  Book-keeping 
Tolerably  well  acquainLj  irith  the  Agriciil- 

tural  Class  Book,        ^^  ^^^ 
Acquainted  with  the  T^  '  ^cnus  on  Money 


Matters, 
Acquainted  with  th  a  «^      -  ^a 


on"B.ea8on- 


11 


19 
19 
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Profieimcy  of  the  PupiU  (^rZ#).— Of  the  46  girls  present  on  the  day 
of  examination  there  were — 


Number. 

Number 
leazniiig. 

Able  to  read  the  Second  Book  and  Sequel 
with  tolerable  accuracy, 
,/  to  read  the  Second  Book  and  Sequel 

with  ease  and  correctness,     . 
„    to  read  the  Third  and  higher  books  with 
ease  and  intelligence, 
Acquainted  with  the  parts  of  Speech, 
Able  to  Parse,    ..... 
„    to  write  a  sentence  from  dictation  with 

tolerable  accuracy,      .            . 
„    to  write  a  sentence  from  dictation  with 

ease  and  correctness, 
„    to  work  a  sum  correctly  in  any  of  the 

four  elementarjr  rules, 
„    to  solve  with  readiness  and  correctness 
questions    in    Proportion,  Practice, 
and  the  ordinary  rules  of  Gommmer- 
cial  Arithmetic, 
„    to  write  fairly,      .           . 
„    to  write  a  good  hand  with  ease  and  free- 
dom,    .           .           .           .           . 
„    to  answer  fairly  on  the  Map  of  the  World, 
„    to  answer  fairly  on  Mathematical  and 
Physical  Geography,  . 
Possessing  a  respectable  knowledge  of  the 

principles  of  Spelling, 
Acquainted  with  the  great  outhnes  of  Natural 
History,           ..... 
Possessing  some  acquaintance  with  English 
Composition,  and  able  to  write  a  letter  fairly, 
Acquainted  witii  Plain  Sewing, 
„               „    Fancy  Work, 
„               „    Flowering,  Sewed  Mu8lin,&c. 

6 

16 

12 
17 
13 

7 

7 

d 

17 
15 

16 
23 

16 

17 

89 

6 
89 
16 
14 

27 

27 

28 
80 
28 

28 

28 

30 

28 

58 

58 
30 

2S 

28 
58 

15 

58 
28 
28 

The  aboTe  are  the  results  of  the  instruction  given  in  these  schools. 
The  pupils  have  been  well  and  carefully  taught,  and  the  progress 
made  appears  to  be  very  satisfactory. 

Schools  attended  by  Children  of  aU  the  religious  denominations  in  the 
neighbourhood, — One  favorable  circumstance,  and  worthy  of  especial 
notice,  which  tends  materially  to  increase  the  attendance  at  these 
schools,  and  their  utility  and  influence  in  the  neighbourhood,  is  the 
harmony,  good  will,  and  mutual  co-operation  which  subsists  among 
the  clergymen  of  the  different  denominations  with  reference  .to  the 
education  of  the  people.    One  happy  effect  resulting  from  this  is  the 
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attendance  of  children  of  all  religions  denominations,  and  nearly  in 
the  proportion  in  which  thej  exist  in  the  locality  : — 

Boyi.  Oirifl.         TotaL 

Established  Church,    ....         21  9  80 

Roman  Catholics,         ...        *  27  42  69 

Presbyterians, 10  7  17 


Total, 


58 


58 


116 


Arrangements  for  Religious  Instruction. — By  whom  oommunioated, — 
The  clergymen  who  give  instruction  to  the  children  of  the  three 
religious  denominations  alluded  to  above  are,  the  Rev.  F.  Fitzpatrick, 
Rector  of  the  Parish,  or  his  son,  who  is  his  curate ;  YetyRcv.  P. 
O'Reilly,  P.P.,  or  his  curate,  Rev.  James  Dunn ;  the  Rev.  Patrick 
White  and  Rev.  William  Bell,  Presbyterian  Ministers.  The  hour  set 
apart  for  religious  instruction,  under  the  respective  clergymen,  is 
from  2  to  3  o'clock  on  Fridays,  on  which  occasion  each  clergyman  is 
accommodated  with  a  separate  room.  On  the  other  days  of  the  week 
religious  instruction  is  given  in  separate  rooms,  from  10  to  10( 
o'clock.  The  instruction  of  the  Presbyterian  children  is  conducted 
by  the  Head  Master,  Mr.  Macdonald,  who  is  a  Presbyterian,  assisted 
by  a  Presbyterian  pupil-teacher  and  paid  monitress.  The  Mistress 
of  the  girls'  school.  Miss  Cussen,  a  Iloman  Catholic,  superintends 
the  religious  instruction  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  assisted  by  the 
pupil-teachers  and  paid  monitresses,  who  are  of  ^uit  persuasion. 
The  children  of  the  Established  Church  read  the  Scriptures,  under 
the  care  of  Mrs.  King  (the  work-mistress,  formerly  a  literary  teacher), 
an  Episcopalian,  assisted  by  a  pupil-teacher  and  paid  monitress 
of  the  Church  of  England. 

Occupation  of  Parents  of  Children, — Ages  of  Pupils. — The  following 
table  exhibits  the  number  of  pupils  on  the  rolls,  for  the  week  ending 
10th  May,  1851,  classed  according  to  the  occupations  of  their 
parents : — 


Boyi. 

Oidf. 

ToUL 

Orphans, 

Children  of  Labourers,     « 

„           Mechanics,    « 

„           Farmers, 

„           Shop-keepers, 

„           Miscellaneous, 

Total,       .        .        . 

And  of  these  there  were-^ 
Under  7  years  of  aff ft 
7  but  under  11,   ^^»  • 
11  but  under  15, 
15  and  upwards. 

5 
9 
9 
9 
10 
16 

1 
15 

9 
15 
10 

8 

6 
24 
18 
24 
20 
24 

58 

58 

116 

1        ^ 
\      22 

\      25 

2 

20 
33 

4 
I       42 
I       58 

. 

\       58 

\     lift 
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Rat$$  and  Numbers  who  Pay. — The  foUowiag  is  iSba  ^rojKHrtion  of 
the  children  paying  the  sereral  rates  : — 


At  Id,  per  week, 

At  2s.  6i.  per  quarter, 

At  6«.  „        „ 

Total, 


Boys.  Girls.  £     t.  d. 

.  30   .  85  14     1  8 

-  20  17  18  10  0 

8  6  14    0  0 


68 


58 


46  11     8 


Vocal  Mtisic, — Singing  has  been  introduced  about  8  months  by  the 
head-master ;  the  system  adopted  is  HuUah's,  and  the  children  have 
made  very  satisfactory  progress  during  this  short  period.  A  select 
class  of  boys  and  girls  sing  in  parts  the  following  pieces : — "  The 
Lark,"  "  The  Robin,"  '*  The  Evening,"  "  The  Violet,"  "  The  Happy 
Land.'*  All  sing  (marching  song),  "  Perseverance,"  National  Anthem, 
and  before  dismissal  some  selection  from  the  Book  of  Sacred  Poetiy. 

Schoolrbooks  and  requisites  sold. — The  satisfectory  progress  those 
schools  have  made,  and  their  influence  on  the  educational  taste  of 
the  community  is  further  evinced  by  the  rather  extensive  sale  and 
still  increasing  demand  for  the  Board's  publications,  as  will  appear 
from  the  following  summary : — 


AMOUNT   OF 

EEQUISITES 

SOLD. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

1850. 

£ 

«. 

d. 

In  May,         .... 

1     8     8i 

0  14    ii 

8    2     5 

„   June,        .... 

i     5     8i 

0  10     8| 

1  16     5 

„  July,         .... 

0  11     1 

0     7    0 

0  18     1 

„   August,    .... 

0     r     14 

0     2     5 

0     9     64 

„   September, 

0    5    6i 

0     6    7{ 

0  12     2 

„    October,   .... 

0   r   0| 

0     9     6| 

0  16     7 

„   November, 

0  15     7 

0     5     2i 

1     0     9i 

„   December, 

d   &   6 

0  2  m 

0     8     4i 

1851. 

* 

„   January,  .... 

0  .  4  l6| 

0    2  11{ 

0     7  10 

„    February, 

0.9    9 

0     6     1 

0  15  16 

„   March,      .... 

0  18     6i 

0    4  10 

0  18     4i 

„   April,        .... 
Total, 

0  as  1 

0    9     9 

]     2  10 

7  .7     H 

5     3     H 

12     9     8 

Examination  of  Paid  Monitresses.-rThe  MomtresseB  attached  to  the 
Schools  were  examined  on  the  2nd  and  8rd  instant,  after  the  dismissal 
of  the  school,  in  Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Grammar  and  Parsing, 
Geography  and  Majjs,  Writing  from  dictation,  and  Mental  Arithmetic. 
The  answering  on  these  subjects,  although  still  rather  defective,  yet 

S roves  that  they  must  have  made  considerable  impi*ovement  since  the 
ate  of  their  appointment,  as  it  appears  from  the  Report  of  the  Head 
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Inspector  then  in  charge,  that  "  their  qualifications  were  somewhat 
below  those  required  by  the  programme."  The  attention  of  the  mis- 
tress is  now  directed  to  the  principal  defects,  and  from  her  energy, 
skill,  and  assiduity,  1  have  every  reason  to  expect  that  my  sugges- 
tions will  be  strictly  attended  to.  The  results  of  the  examination  are 
set  forth  in  Table  No.  I.,  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  £,  signifying, 
respectively,  excellent,  or  very  good,  good,  middhng  or  tolerable,  bad, 
very  bad ;  and  the  indices  1, 2, 3,  exhibiting  slight  shades  of  difference. 

The  resident  pupil-teachers  were  examined  on  the  dth  instant,  on 
the  subjects  prescribed  for  them  in  the  Programme. 

Examination  of  Resident  Pupil- I'eachers  and  Agricultural  Pupils. — In 
addition  to  those  branches  mentioned  above,  the  pupil-teachers  were 
examined  to  a  greater  extent  on  Grammar,  Geography,  Arithmetic, 
and  on  Money  Matters,  Book-keeping,  Algebra,  Mensuration,  Geo- 
metry, Lessons  on  KeasoDiDg,  Derivation  of  Words  and  Verbal 
Distinctions,  Penmanship,  Writing  from  Dictation,  and  Composition. 
And  with  regard  to  the  above  rather  extensive  course  I  have  pleasure 
in  stating  that  the  answering  was  on  the  whole  satisfactory,  indeed, 
in  two  instances,  much  above  what  I  had  been  led  to  expect 

T&ble  No.  II.  win  exhibit  at  a  glance  the  comparative  value  of  the 
answering  of  each. 

Examination  of  Candidates  for  Pupil  Teacher  ships. — On  the  6th  in- 
stant, the  day  appointed  for  the  examination  of  catididates  foi:  the 
office  of  Pupil  Teacher  in  the  Bailieboro'  District  Model  School, 
twelve  applicants  presented  themselves,  and  three  as  candidates  for 
the  office  of  Agriculutral  Pupil.  Of  these  two  were  rejected  as  being 
too  young ;  the  remainder  were  submitted  to  examination,  the  result  • 
of  which  appears  in  Table  No.  III. 

Occupation  of  Time  — The  nature  of  the  duties  of  the  Pupil  Teachers 
and  Agricultural  Pupils,  and  the  daily  routine  of  their  occupations 
will  be  seen  in  Appendices  A  and  B,  attached  to  this  Report ;  their 
Dietary  in  Appendix  C ;  and  the  distribution  of  the  hours  devoted 
to  study  each  evening  in  Appendix  D :  also  the  outfit  required  pre- 
vious to  their  admission  in  Appendix  E.     The  tables  for  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  school-time  of  the  ordinary  pupils  attending  these  schools 
have  been  constructed  with  much  care  ;  and  it  is  hoped  will  shortly 
be  productive  of  very  striking  results.  As  each  department,  male  and 
female,  is  provided  with  a  distinct  and  separate  class-room  adapted 
for  simultaneous  instruction,  the  great  advantage  gained  by  this  ar- 
rangement of  the  school-time  and  subjects  of  instruction  is  that, 
during  the  course  of  each  day,  besides  the  ordinary  business  gone 
through  in  the  school-room,  each  class,  and  consequently  every  child 
in  attendance,  must  pass  into  the  respective  class-rooms ;  where,  free 
from  the  noise  generally  inseparable  from  a  school-room  in  which 
several  classes  are  repeating  aloud  their  lessons  at  the  same  time,  half 
an  hour  every  day  is  devoted  to  the  special  instruction  of  each  class, 
either  in  the  form  of  a  famjiinr  lecture,  or  examination  on  subjects  pre- 
viously prepared.    The  >^  •      idI©  ^^  rotation  has  been  so  applied  to 
these  Tables  that  in  adcj;^.^^^*^  each  child  receiving  special  instruction 
in  the  class-room  every  ^^iotl      Ml  \)e  found  that  at  the  end  of  the  week 
each  child  will  have  re^v  \i  "^^\.|t  special  xmiruction  on  the  most  im- 
portant branches  of  sck^^,V    l   ^    iTon.  (Se«  Appendices  ¥,G,H,  and  I.) 

Before  concludim  f^^,  ^'C,,tC^\  {^w  \w\cf  remarks  respecting  the 
Domestic  EsmisSt^  hi^\A^^i>^  .  iHelail^  oC  the  Hesidenl  Pupd 
Teachers  .(See  Ai>peK^C<j.'   ^^   i^^^  difiUry  ^as  been  amn^ed  v^iOi 


Teache«.(SeeA,,e^^<j-^ 
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much  care,  and  its  administration  attentively  watched  orer  by  the 
Local  Inspector,  in  order  that  the  quantity  and  quality  should  be  in 
exact  accordance  with  the  prescribed  table.  The  sanitary  condition 
of  the  dormitories,  and  of  tne  entire  establishment  is  closely  looked 
after.  The  Inspector  visits  at  various  hours, — in  the  mominff  early, 
in  the  evening,  at  the  hours  for  the  different  meals,  during  study,  and 
on  Sundays — to  see  that  all  the  arrangements,  rules,  and  regulations 
have  been  fully  carried  into  effect. 

Mr.  Stewart,,  the  X^culturist,  by  his  ability,  zeal,  and  discretion, 
has  given  general  satisfaction,  and  the  agricultural  pupils  under  his 
care  have  been  well  and  skilfUlly  taught,  as  evinced  by  the  vivacity 
and  intellectual  tone  which  characterized  their  answering  on  the  day 
of  their  examination.  As  the  Agricultural  Inspector,  Dr.  Kirkpatrick, 
in  his  Report  will  notice  in  detail  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the 
establishment,  I  need  not  fUvther  allude  to  it 


Jaices  Pattbn, 
Head  Inipector  National  SehooU. 

The  8eeretarie$,  Education 
Office. 
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The  Commissioners  have  considered  it  desiroMsy  thai  an  oppor- 
tunity should  be  afforded  to  the  Head  Inspectors  of  stating  in 
their  annual  Reports  their  views  upon  various  matters  relating 
to  the  working  of  the  National  System  in  their  respective 
Districts,  and,  incidentalfyy  to  the  subject  of  elementary 
education  in  various  parts  of  Ireland  s  but  the  Commissioners 
wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood^  that  they  do  not  hold 
themselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  expressed  in  the 
following  Reports,  nor  do  they  feel  called  upon  to  adopt  all 
the  suggestions  which  they  contain. 


Beport  on  the  Clonmel  District  Model  Schools  for 
the  Year  ending  December  81st.,  1850.  By  James  W. 
Kavanagii,  Esq.,  Head  Inspector  of  National  Schools. 

June,  1851, 

Gentlemen, — In  my  First  Report  on  the  Clonmel  District 
Model  Schools  which  I  had  the  honor  to  submit  to  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  which  is  published  in  the  Appendix  to  their  Sixteenth 
Report,  I  gave  an  account  of  the  schools  from  their  opening  at 
the  dose  of  July,  1849,  up  to  the  date  of  my  Report  in  August, 
1 850 ;  and  as  it  was  impossible  in  that,  the  first  year  of  their  ope- 
ration, to  limit  the  statement  of  their  progress  within  the  exact 
period  of  a  year,  I  now  beg  leave  to  forward  my  Second  Report  on 
them  for  the  year  ending  December  Slst,  1850.  My  fonner  report 
containing  detailed  information  respecting  the  working  of  the 
three  schools  up  to  last  August,  I  shall,  on  this  occasion,  confine 
myself  to  such  a  continuation  of  detail  as  will  complete  the  annual 
period,  and  referring  you  to  that  report,  I  shall  give  a  brief 
summary  of  the  general  character  and  progress  of  the  Institution 
during  the  twelve  months  now  named. 

House  and  Premises. — Since  my  last  report  a  wall  has  been 
built  enclosing  the  Commissioners'  ground ;  but  neither  palisading 
nor  entrance  gate  has  been  as  yet  erected,  nor  have  the  grouncM 
in  front  and  round  the  house  been  laid  out.  The  Head  Master 
Las  taken  a  crop  of  potatoes,  cabbages,  &c.,  ofi*the  field  adjoining, 
and  by  this  means  he  has,  in  a  great  measure,  been  enabled  to 
support  a  cow,  and  supply  vegetables  for  the  use  of  the  domestic 

establislmient.  Generally  speaking,  the  building  is  in  good  repair 

a  damp  wall,  and  shattered  windows  in  the  schools  being  the  chi^ 
defects.  The  accommodation  continues  to  be  entirely  insufficient 
in  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  schools,  and  it  wa«  confidently  hoped  that 
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befbre  this  period  an  extension  of  the  school-rooms  would  have 
been  not  only  undertaken  but  completed.  The  Boys*  room,  built 
to  accommodate  70  or  75,  has  an  attendance  of  140;  the  Girls' 
room,  with  the  same  area,  has  an  attendance  of  120.  The 
girls  have  had  the  Pupil-Teachers'  Dining  Hall,  and  the  boys  have 
had  their  Study"  assigned  to  them  as  class-rooms,  to  compensate  for 
want  of  proper  accommodation  in  the  sohool-rooms.  All  the  exer- 
tions of  the  teachers  to  maintain  order,  discipline,  and  cleanlinessi 
such  as  should  be  expected  in  Model  Schools,  must  be  ineffectual 
under  such  circumstaace& 


Number  and  Attendance  of  Pupils, — The  following  table  exhi- 
t>its  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  schools  on  the  31st  December, 
1849,  and  on  the  31st  December,  1850:— 


On  Boll 

3lBt 

Dec, 
1849. 

Jkdmlttod 

in 

1860. 

Struck 
off  in 
1850. 

On  Boll 

3l9t 

Dec, 
1850. 

Daily 
average 
No.  on 
Boll  in 

1850. 

Daily 

average 

attendance 

in  1850. 

Of  100 
Pupils  on 

BoU  there 
were  in 
average 

attendance 

Boys'  School,    .    . 
Girls' School,    .    . 
Iniknts'  School,     . 

101 

75 
08 

116 

188 
111 

84 

111 

09 

133 

102 

80 

133 

105 
92 

114 
91 
71 

85-6 
86-5 
77-4 

Total.    .    . 

244 

865 

294 

315 

330 

276 

83.0 

The  numbers  at  the  former  period  were,  in  the  aggregate,  about 
those  that  the  schools  were  intended  to  accommodate ;  but  the  appli- 
cants for  admission  were  so  numerous  and  importunate,  and  trust- 
ing that  the  schools  would  soon  be  enlarged,  we  gradually  admitted 
additional  pupils,  until  we  arrived  at  the  utmost  limit  that  not 
merely  the  school-rooms,  but  all  the  available  rooms  in  the  estab- 
lishment, could  accommodate — ^fixing  on  140  pupils  for  the  Boys,' 
120  for  the  Girls',  and  100  for  the  Infants'  School.     From  April, 
when  we  fixed  on  those  numbers,  up  to  the  end  of  the  year,  there 
were  at  an  average  on  the  Daily  Rolls  of  the  three  schools,  1391 
boys,  118  girls,  and  99  infants  ;  thus  proving  the  fixed  and  steady 
support  given  by  the  parents  an^  the  public  to  the  Institution. 
The  diminished  numbers  ntx  t^®  ^^^^  December  last,  arose  solely 
from    the   fact   that    g^    ^  i     of   the   pupils    Ivad    not    renewed 
their  quarterly  pre^y^J^^er^^      q{    the    school-fees,    beiii^  Nota- 
tion ;   and  the  assf^^VMCJ*^  u^rs  ftUed  up  immedmUily   ox^  t^*i 
re-opening  of  the  5c|/^rt  ^0^,.5\ne8S.    Qn  tlie  ^vYvo\e,  t^^  :[^^ 
iity  of  the  atfemfenXl    ^^f  *^^viWten  has  beeu  ^^ttex^^^  ^^> 
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better,  I  believe,  than  in  any  similar  school  in  Ireland;  of  each 
100  pupils  on  ^e  roll,  there  being  for  months  in  actual  daily 
attendance — 90  in  the  Boys',  92  in  the  Girls',  and  88  in  the 
Infants'  SchooL 


Social  Classes  and  Rates  of  Payment. — The  subjoined  table 
shows  the  occupations  of  the  parents  of  the  315  children  ^whoee 
names  were  on  the  Rolls  on  the  31st  December,  1850: — 


Ocoapation  of  Purents. 

No.  of 
PapUa. 

Ocoapation  of  Parents. 

No.  of 
Pupils. 

Agent, 

1 

Milliner,  * 

2 

Attorney,  - 

1 

Matron,     -            -            - 

1 

Buteber,   .           .           - 

9 

Orphans,  ... 

8 

Baker,       . 

U 

Organist,  - 
Publican,  - 

1 

Brewer,     -            .            - 

1 

5 

Blacksmith, 

4 

Porter,      - 

2 

Builder,     - 

1 

Private  Means,    - 

13 

Brushmaker, 

2 

Printer,     - 

1 

Clerk, 

20 

Pawnbroker, 

2 

Coal  Merchant,     - 

2 

Policeman, 

5 

Coach  Builder,      - 

3 

Pensioner, 

3 

Cooper,     - 

4 

Provision  Dealer,  - 

7 

Carpenter, 

5 

Public  Officer,       - 

5 

Chandler,  - 

3 

Soldier,     - 

1 

CuUer,      - 

8 

Servant,    - 

18 

Car  Owner, 

1 

Shoemaker, 

6 

Clothes  Vender,    - 

2 

Shopkeeper, 

17 

Clergyman, 

4 

Storekeeper, 

3 

Car  Driver, 

3 

Teacher,   - 

2 

Distiller,   - 

2 

Toll  Collector,       - 

3 

Draper,     - 

2 

Tanner,    -           .            - 

3 

Excise  Officer,      - 

5 

Turnkey,  - 

1 

Farmer,     - 

37 

Tailor, 

6 

Gardener, 

7 

Tobacconist, 

2 

Grocer,     • 

12 

Upholsterer, 

2 

Gilder,      - 

3 

Umbrella  Maker,  . 

1 

Gunsmith, 

2 

Veterinary  Suigeon, 

1 

Guard  of  Coach    - 

2 

Weighmaster, 

2 

Hatter,      - 

8 

Whitesmith, 

3 

Hairdresser, . 

1 

Watchmaker, 

2 

Labourer,  -            -           . 

16 

Widow,      - 

2 

Land  Steward, 

3 

Watchman, 

1 

Medical  Doctor,    - 

2 

Miller,       - 

2 

Total,     - 

315 

Millwright, 

4 

Such  a  mixture,  or  felting^  of  the  yarious  grades  of  society  has 
rarely  been  met  with,  to  such  an  extent,  in  a  public  school  in  Ire- 
land ;  and  not  only  has  it  never  before  existed  in  Clonmel,  but 
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even  those  who  were  best  acquainted  with  the  town  deemed  the 
proposal  to  effect  it  quite  impracticable. 

The  Rates  of  payment,  and  the  proportions  paying  each  rate, 
have  been  fixed  as  follow?^  from  August,  1860 : — 


Numbers  of  Pupils  paying. 

AnQoal 
amount  of 

Fees  as 
now  fixed. 

Actual 
amount  of 

Fees 
received  in 

1850. 

School 
expenses 
in  i860. 

\d. 
per 

week. 

per 
quarter 

5«. 

per 

qoarter. 

Total. 

Boys*  School,     . 
Girls'  School,     . 
Infante'  School, . 

55 
45 
50 

45 
40 
40 

40 
35 
10 

140 
120 
100 

£      8.d. 

74  -8  4 
85    4  0 
40  16  8 

£        8,    d. 

77    6     1 
57  11  11 
32  13  Hi 

£    8.    d. 
11  10  0* 

0  18  3i 

0    3  0 

Total,    .    . 

150 

125 

85 

360 

180    9  0167  11  m 

1 

12  17  8i 

Under  this  arrangement  the  Head  Master  would  have,  includ- 
ing half  his  school  fees,  a  salary  of  £97,  together  with  furnished 
apartments,  coals,  candles,  and  attendance ;  an  acre  and  a-half  of 
garden  rent  free,  and  a  small  profit  arising  from  the  allowance 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Pupil-Teachers — total  income  about 
£150  per  annum.  The  Mistress  of  the  Girls'  School  would  have, 
including  half  the  fees  of  her  school,  and  £20  allowed  her  for 
lodging,  £87;  and  the  Teacher  of  the  Infants'  School,  who  is 
on  a  similar  footing,  £76  per  annum.  These  salaries  are  pretty 
respectable,  but  not  at  all  beyond  medium  remuneration  for  the 
onerous  and  important  duties  to  be  discharged,  and  the  moral, 
literary,  and  professional  qualifications  required  in  these  situa- 
tions. 

Religious  Denominations ^  and  Religious  Instruction. — Every 
religious  persuasion  in  the  townj  is  represented  in  the  Model 
Schools.  The  attendance  is  composed  of  Roman  Catholics,  Pro- 
testants of  the  Established  Church,  Presbyterians,  Unitarians, 
Christian  Brethren,  and  Wesleyans.  The  following  table  exhi- 
bits the  number  of  children  of  each  denomination : — 


•  The  greater  portion  of  this  sum  was  for  repairs,  &c,y  which  had  no 
reference  to  the  schools. 

+  There  are  no  children  belonging  to  the  Society  of  Friends  at  any  school  in 
the  town ;  all  the  members  of  ^at  body  are,  however,  cordial  supporters  of, 
and  frequent  visitors  at,  the  Model  Schoolsp 
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On  School  Rolls 

Deo«mber9i8t, 

1W9. 

Admitted  In  the 

Yeftr  ending 

Deoember  Slst, 

18fi0. 

On  School  Bollt 

December  9l8t, 

1850. 

Roman  Catholics,    .    .    . 
Established  Church,    •    . 
Presbyterians,    .... 
Do.    Unitarians,     .    . 
Christian  Brethren,     .    . 
Weslejans, 

182 

10 
8 
4 
2. 

.63 

m 

13 
4 
8 
6. 

103 

215 

0 

4 
3. 

►  100 

Total,    .... 

244 

365 

,     315 

Here  we  have  proof  that  United  Education,  united  both  as 
to  creeds  and  classes,  has  been  iriedy  watched,  examined,  and  cau- 
tiously tested  on  a  new  and  peculiar  field — ^the  Catholic  South ; 
and  the  result  of  the  eighteen  pionths*  experiment  is  the  entire 
public  confidence  of  all  social  ranks,  and  of  aU  religious  persua- 
sions. It  may  be  necessary  to  repeat  what  was  stated  in  my  for- 
mer report,  that  there  are  in  Clonmel  the  fdlowing  schools  in 
addition  to  the  three  Model  Schools — ^three  Protestant  parochial 
schools,  under  the  rector,  Rev.  J.  B.  FalUser ;  a  girls'  school,  sup- 
ported by  the  Society  of  Friends ;  two  large  girls'  schools,  con- 
ducted by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy ;  three  or  four  schools  (one  house) 
numerously  attended,  under  monks ;  two  boys'  National  Schools, 
and  two  girls'  National  Schools  (the  latter  conducted  by  Nuns), 
in  the  same  parish  with,  and  convenient  to  the  Model  Schools, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  parish  priest ;  two  National  Schools 
(day  and  evening)  in  the  Mechanics'  Institute ;  an  Endowed  Clas- 
sical school,  and  two  private  schools  (one  Catholic,  and  one  Pro- 
testant) for  respectable  young  girls — or  an  aggregate  of  21 
schools  for  a  population  of  13,505  persons.  The  Boman  Catholics, 
who  form  somewhat  about  12,000  of  the  inhabitants,  attend  the 
tliree  Model  Schools,  the  six  other  National  Schools,  and  also  the 
schools  under  the  monks  and  nuns. 

The  schools  had  been  in  operation  for  nearly  a  year  before  any 
of  the  parochial  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  had  attended 
to  give  religious  instruction  to  the  children  of  their  communion, 
and  during  that  period  instruction  was  imparted  to  them  daily  by 
one  of  the  teachers.  Last  summer  the  rector.  Rev.  J.  B.  Palliser, 
commenced  attending  at  the  schools  on  Fridays,  and  not  only  has 
he  attended  most  regularly  since,  but  frequently  either  himself  or 
one  of  his  curates  has  attended  on  the  other  mornings  of  the  week 
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to  fiimerintend  or  examine  the  daily  Scripture  class.  From  the 
very  large  number  (76)  in  the  class,  we  have,  at  the  request  of 
Bev.  Mr.  Falliser,  aUotted  two  rooms  to  the  use  of  the  children  of 
the  £stabli8hed.Churph  during  religious  instruction.  On  visiting 
Clonmel  in  February  last,  Dr.  Clarke  and  I  called  on  Mr.  PaUiser 
to  ascertain  his  opinion  of  the  working  of  the  rules  respecting 
Religious  Instruction,  and  of  the  general  character  of  the  Model 
Schools,  judging  from  his  practical  experience  of  them.  We  were 
much  gratified  to  learn  that  all  the  arrangements  for  Eeligioua 
Instruction,  the  proficiency  of  the  children,,  their  good  conduct  and 
attention,  the  fEicilities  which  he  found  them  to  possess  in  understand- 
ing his  Scriptural  Lessons,  owing  to  the  superior  Literary  Instruc- 
tion in  Geography,  Natural  History,  and  on  general  subjects 
given  in  the  schools ;  the  assistance  given  him  by  the  Protestant 
Teacher,  Pupil-Teachers,  and  Monitors  during  the  daily  and 
weekly  instruction ;  the  absence  of  all  complaint  of  distrust,  dis- 
agreement, or  estrangement  between  any  of  the  pupils  of  the 
school  on  the  ground  of  difference  of  religion ;  the  cordial  and 
respectful  bearing  of  the  Teachers,  and  of  the  Board's  Officers 
towards  him,  and  the  facilities  afforded  by  them  to  conduct  the 
instruction  of  his  classes ;  upon  all  these  points  he  expressed  him- 
self perfectly  satisfied,  adding,  that  on  none  of  them  had  he  any 
suggestion  to  offer,  and  that  the  general  arrangements  met  his 
entire  approbation. 

All  the  other  Protestant  children,  who  are  not  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  continue  to  read  the  Scriptures  daily  under  Miss 
Bryan,  the  Teacher  of  the  Infants'  School,  and  on  Fridays,  Rev. 
Mr.  Dill,  the  Presbyterian,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Orr,  the  Unitarian 
minister,  attend  regularly  to  instruct  and  examine  those  of  their 
respective  congregations.  These  clergymen  have  from  the  first 
been  active  and  earnest  friends,  and  warm  supporters  of  the 
schools,  and  not  only  at  the  times  of  Religious  Instruction,  but  at 
all  times  have  been  constant  visitors,  and  by  every  means  in  their 
power  have  exerted  themselves  to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
Institution,  Both  of  them  report  most  favorably  of  the  arrange- 
ments for  Religious  Instruction,  and  the  progress  made  by  their 
respective  classes  during  the  past  year. 

The  Roman  Catholic  pupils,  who  form  two-thirds  of  the  schools, 
receive  religious  instruction  daily  from  two  of  the  teachers,  six 
Pupil-Teachers  and  six  Paid  Monitresses  who  are  of  their  own  com- 
munion. On  Friday  the  instruction  continues  for  an  hour,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  who,  during  the  entire  year,  attended 
on  that  day  to  instruct  the  girls,  Rev.  Mr.  Baldwin,  P.P.,  and  one, 
sometimes  both,  of  his  curates,  regularly  visited  and  examined  the 
Catholic  children.  The  clergymen  also  frequently  visit  at  the 
daily  morning  instruction ;  and  Mr.  Baldwin  assures  me  that  the 
proficiency  of  the  pupils  in  religious  knowledge,  the  exertions  and 
attention  of  the  teachers  and  assistants  in  imparting  it,  the  excellent 
conduct  of  the  children,  and  the  moral  influence  of  all  the  ge- 
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neral  arrangements  of  the  school,  continue  to  give  him  undiminished 
satisfaction.  The  Commissioners  are  already  fully  aware  of  the 
invaluable  support  and  co-operation  that  the  Model  Schools  have 
derived  from  the  local  influence  constantly  and  steadily  exercised 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Baldwin  in  their  behalf.  He  and  his  two  curates  have 
left  nothing  undone  to  render  the  schools  highly  efficient  in  com- 
municating Religious  Instruction  to  the  Catholic  children;  and 
although  Mr.  Baldwin  has  given  as  much  time  and  attention  to 
them  as  any  Manager  could  possibly  give  to  a  school  under  his  own 
exclusive  control,  he  has  never,  directly  or  indirectly,  claimed, 
solicited,  or  exercised  control  or  influence  over  any  arrangement  ^f 
the  establishment,  beyond  those  specially  pertaining  to  Religious 
Instruction,  and  agreed  upon  by  the  several  clergymen  who  attended 
preparatory  to  the  opening  of  the  schooL 

These  clergymen,  who  represent  four  of  the  Religious  denomina- 
tions, and  who  attend  regularly  to  give  instruction  to  the  children 
of  their  respective  creeds,  so  entirely  approve  of  the  arrangements 
on  this  important  point,  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  time  devoted  to  it, 
and  of  the  proficiency  made  by  the  members  of  their  several  com- 
munions, that  they  unanimously  state  alteration  or  suggestion  is 
unnecessary  in  the  existing  rules.  I  am  not  aware  ^bat  in  any 
denominational  school  in  Ireland,  whether  conducted  by  ordinary 
teachers,  or  by  those  of  a  special  religious  character,  more  time  is 
devoted,  or  greater  attention  given  to  Religious  Instruction,  than 
in  the  Clonmel  Model  Schools.  The  following  table  exhibits  the 
amount  of  time  which  was  actually  devoted  to  the  chief  occupations 
of  the  pupils  in  each  of  the  three  schools  during  the  entire  of  the 
year  1850:— 


Occupation  of  Pupils. 


Boye.         Oirls.      luiisLDU. 


Religious  Instruction,  - 
Play-ground  Exercises, 
Vocal  Music,        -        -        -        . 
Literary  Instruction,    - 
Needlework  and  Female  Industry, 


Honra. 
138 

117 

140 

872 


Hours. 
138 

117 

140 

697 

175 


Hours. 
115 

232 

27» 

041 


In  the  year  1850  there  were  1267  school-hours  in  279  school-days. 

If  there  is  one  remedy  that  more  than  any  other  would  tend  to 
allay  social  hostilities  between  class  and  class,  and  sectarian  preju- 
dices and  antipathies  between  creed  and  creed,  in  Ireland,  it  is  the 
successful  workings  of  Institutions  such  as  the  Clonmel  Model 
Schools.  Poverty  is  arrayed  against  pr(^)erty,  employed  against 
employer,  land  against  trade,  creed  against  creed ;  here,  however, 
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these  are  all  so  blended,  that  the  son  of  the  labourer  stands  in  the 
same  class,  and  perhaps  higher  in  it,  and  plays  in  the  same  play- 
ground, with  the  heir  of  his  father's  employer ;  the  daughter  of  the 
wholesale  merchant  with  the  daughter  of  the  struggling  retailer ; 
the  professional  man's  infant  with  the  equally  dean  though  humbler 
dressed  child  of  one  of  its  father's  tradesmen ;  pupils  paying 
various  rates  of  school  fees,  and  each  ignorant  of  the  rate  paid  by 
the  other ;  children  of  every  communion  in  the  town,  and  who  in 
school  are  separated  merely  during  the  time  of  instruction  in  that 
one  point  only  upon  which  they  d&ffer.  The  parents  of  numbers 
of  those  children  would  hold  no  social  intercourse  with  each  other. 
The  rich  will  learn,  however,  that  the  poor  may  be  better  conducted, 
cleanlier,  more  talented,  and  even,  though  mixed  with,  more  respect- 
ful to  those  in  higher  social  station  than  they  had  before  thought 
possible  ;  the  poor  will  witness  the  example  of  the  better  domestic 
training  and  improved  habits  of  the  children  of  the  rich,  and  they 
will  find  them  kindlier,  and  more  considerate  for  their  less  fortunate 
neighbours  than  they  had  supposed;  Protestants,  Catholics, 
Presbyterians,  Unitarians,  Wesley ans, — those  who  had  never  before 
met  on  the  same  form  or  in  the  same  class  in  Clonmel — will  learn  that 
the  strictest  and  most  practical  attachment  to  religious  principles 
which  one  conscientiously  disapproves,  forms  no  obstade  to  the 
exercise  of  amiable  and  endearing  qualities  of  a  high  order,  and 
such  as  the  various  relations  of  citizens  of  the  same  country  re-, 
quire  to  mutually  exercise  towards  each  other. 

Secular  Instruction, — ^My  former  Report  on  the  Model  Schools 
gave  a  detailed  statement  of  the  general  arrangements  for  Literary 
Instruction,  the  outlines  of  the  classification  of  the  pupils,  and  the 
proficiency  made  in  the  several  branches  from  the  opening  of  the 
schools,  July  30th,  1849,  up  to  August,  1850.  I  again  visited  and 
examined  the  schools  for  two  days  in  November,  and  the  general 
state  of  the  classes  was  on  the  whole  satisfactory. 

Boy^  School, — The  style  of  reading  requires  improvement ; 
some  few  pupils  were  too  highly  classed ;  orthography  was  deficient 
in  some  classes,  and  in  all  the  brunches  taught  there  appeared  to 
be  a  slight  tendency  to  force  the  progress  in  advance  of  thorough 
and  matured  apprehension  of  the  elementary  principles  of  the 
subject.  This  latter  arises  chiefly  from  zeal  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers,  and,  having  been  brought  under  their  notice,  will  be 
carefully  guarded  against  in  future.  The  penmanship  is  somewhat 
improved,  and  the  copies  are  more  carefully  kept ;  the  attitude  of 
the  pupils,  and  the  constant  supervision  of  the  writing,  will,  how- 
ever,  require  closer  attention.  The  junior  classes  have  made  con- 
siderable proficiency  in  Qftn^ap^y*'  ^^^^^  ^^®  senior  the  globes 
provided  should  be  more  f  ^  ^fd\j  referred  to  in  illustration  of  the 
principles  of  MathematJ^  ^^Q*'^  physical  Geography.  The  subject- 
matter  of  the  Lesson  y^J  ^^  -n^aS  ^^^  satis&ciorily  known,  and 
should  be  more  frequ^^  ^n/^k^  i  the  object  of  special  lessons.  The 
pupils  in  the  Mgheet  ol  ^v^^^^4  ffiitly,  but  their  answering  on  the 
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principles  of  Grammar  was  not  quite  so  accurate.  Considerable 
improvement  has  been  made  in  the  elementary  rules  of  Arithmetic^ 
and  ordinary  questions  in  Proportion  were  solved  correctly.  The 
entire  subject  of  Arithmetic  will  still  claim  the  greatest  care, 
in  order  to  make  the  pupils  set  forth  the  several  processes 
neatly,  and  with  correct  notation,  and  to  ground  them  thoroughly 
in  the  principles  upon  which  the  several  rules  depend.  Mental 
Arithmetic  and  Tables  form  the  subject  of  special  lessons,  and  are 
skilfully  taught  There  was  a  class  of  about  40  boys  engaged  at 
Book-keeping,  Mensuration,  Geometry,  and  Algebra,  and  the 
answering  of  some  few  of  the  boys  was  excellent  in  all  the  subjects. 
In  each  branch  I  gave  such  suggestions  as  I  found  necessary,  and 
I  hope  that  at  the  next  examination  we  shall  find  the  several 
classes  in  a  state  of  unexceptionable  efficiency.  Sets  of  instru- 
ments, drawing-boards,  &c.,  have  been  provided,  and  practical  or 
constructive  Geometry,  Mensuration,  and  Mapping,  will  henceforth 
be  taught  very  extensively  to  the  senior  classes. 

Mr.  Washington,  who  was  sent  from  Dublin  to  introduce 
Wilhem's  Method  of  Vocal  Music,  continued  to  give  instruction  in 
singing  from  February  to  November,  when  he  was  recalled  to 
teach  in  some  of  the  Metropolitan  Schools.  Both  boys  and  girls 
made  astonishing  proficiency  in  singing,  and  the  excellence  of 
their  execution  of  numbers  of  popular  songs  was  a  source  of  great 
attraction  to  the  schools  and  of  gratification  to  the  parents.  It  is 
continued  as  a  daily  lesson ;  the  Second  Master  and  the  Pupil 
Teachers  conducting  it  in  the  Boys',  and  one  of  the  Paid  Moni- 
tresses  conducting  it  in  the  Giris'  School.  The  senior  class  of 
boys  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  elementary  principles  of 
music,  and  answer  most  satisfactorily  on  the  theoretical  portion  of 
Hullah's  Manual  of  Vocal  Music  Several  of  the  pupils  appear 
highly  gifted,  and  sing  with  extreme  accuracy  and  considerable 
finish  of  style  and  expression,  their  age  and  opportunity  consi- 
dered. On  the  whole,  Mr.  Washington's  mission  has  been 
decidedly  successful  in  Clonmel,  and  we  hope  to  have  a  visit  from 
him  from  time  to  time  to  direct  and  assist  the  instruction  by  the 
teachers. 

The  discipline  of  the  boys,  and  their  improved  personal  bearing, 
from  the  close  attention  paid  to  the  drill  and  exercises  in  the  play- 
ground, are  admirable.  As  stated  in  my  former  report,  the  order 
and  discipline  within  the  schools  are  not  as  perfect  as  is  desirable, 
owing  to  the  over-crowded  numbers  compared  with  the  accommo- 
dation, and  also  to  the  irregularity  arising  from  having  to  use  the 
study-room  of  the  Pupil-Teachers,  and  which  is  remote  from  the 
school,  as  a  class-room.  The  moral  conduct,  regular  observance 
of  the  rules  of  the  school,  kindly  disposition  towards  each  other^ 
and  excellent  relation,  little  short  of  afiectionate,  mutually  sub- 
sisting between  the  teachers  and  pupils,  are  most  gratifying. 

The  attention,  zeaL  and  discretion  of  the  Head  Master,  and  also 
of  the  Second  Master,  haye  given  us  entire  satisfaction }  i^nd 
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aUh<mgb  at  my  examination  t  had  occasion  to  make  suggestion^ 
on  the  state  of  some  the  classes^  it  arose  not  from  any  neglect  o^ 
inattention  on  their  'part,  but  from  a  misconception  of  special 
views  in  teaching. 

The  number  in  the  Boys'  School  has  steadily  continued  at  140 
since  we  determined  on  admitting  that  number  in  May,  1850,  and 
there  has  constantly  been  a  very  considerable  number  of  outstand-^ 
ing  applicants  in  addition.  Marked  disappointment  has  been  felt 
and  expressed  by  the  public  in  consequence  of  the  delay  in  ex- 
tending the  schools,  so  as  to  afford  increased  accommodation  fof 
additional  pupils.  Many  of  the  boys  are  the  children  of  respect-* 
able  parents  from  the  country,  and  from  the  neighbouring  towns, 
who  are  sent  to  board  and  lodge  in  Clonmel,  for  the  purpose  of 
attending  the  Model  School. 

Scientijic  and  Industrial  Instruction. — In  my  former  repoii;  I 
stated  that  Dr.  Clarke,  the  Local  Inspector,  was  accustomed  t6 
instruct  the  senior  class  for  a  few  hours  each  Saturday,  in  thd 
elements  of  the  leading  branches  of  Natural  Philosophy,  illustrat- 
ing his  lessons  by  experiments.     This  class  and  this  instructioti 
have  become  a  prominent  feature  in  the  school,  and  one  to  which 
I  look  with  confidence  for  results  of  the  deepest  importance  to  th^ 
future  success  in  life  of  the  pnpils.     To  explain  for  them  the 
various  phenomena  with  which  they  are  surrounded,  to  subject  to 
their  understanding  the  leading  principles  of  the  wide  domain  of 
Natural  History  had  always  been  my  design  ;  but  the  fortunate 
circumstance  of  having  a  gentleman  of  Dr.  Clarke's  tastes  and 
acquirements    removed   to   the   Clonmel  District    as  Inspector, 
determined  me  at  once  that  we  should  avail  ourselves  of  his  scien- 
tific ability,    not  merely    in  expounding    Theories   of  Physics, 
but  also  in  giving  an  industrial  drift  and  economic  tendency  to 
the  instruction.    Knowing  that  a  report  on  the  subject  from  Dr. 
Clarke  accompanies  this,    I   would  rather  avoid   any  detailed 
reference  to  questions  upon  which  otherwise  I  might  wish  t6 
write.  Not  having  seen  that  report,  however,  I  shall  merely  stat^ 
that  the  ability,  energy,  time,  personal  expense,  and  sacrifice  of 
private  comfort,  devoted  by  Dr.  Clarke  to  the  instruction  of  this 
class,  are  such  as  I  have  never  before  witnessed  in  any  depart- 
ment of  the  public  service  in  Ireland.   I  feel  satisfied  that  for  their 
age  and  time,  there  has  never  been   anything  more  eminently 
successful  than  the  instruction   of  his  pupils    in    applied   and 
experimental    science    and    in    the  principles   of  manufactures. 
The  scientific  subjects   fop    the   past  year  were   chiefly   optics, 
heat,  chemistry,  and  geology ;  ^^^  ^^  branches  of  applied  art, 
manufactui*es,   and  macl^j   f^ry  "Wete  iron  in   all  its  forms,  from 
the  ore  to  the  various         -(ijfftCtUTed  products,  the  commercial 
uses  of  the    various    w^^       de\5t  and   porcelain,  glass,  coals, 
building  materials,  *h^^^t^         et^g^^^j   ^^'    '^^^  Commissioner^ 
having    fully   i^oo^j      /*  ^Xf^  '  imporialace    of    such  instruction, 
Wd  devoted  nspecitf    \y^^^    xj^^  cutrwit  expense  incidental  to 
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it,  we  hope  at  the  Public  Examination  of  1851,  to  be  able  to  exhi- 
bit results  which  will  justify  the  "Board,  and  gratify  the  public. 

GiBLS*  School. — The  progress  of  the  pupils  from  the  period 
of  the  public  examination  in  summer,  up  to  the  end  of  November, 
when  I  next  examined,  was  satisfactory.  The  style  of  reading 
was  excellent,  the  subject  matter  of  the  Lesson  Books  is  fairly 
understood,  the  penmanship  is  improved,  and  the  proficiency  in 
grammar  and  geography  is  fair  for  the  time.  As  in  the  Boys' 
School,  I  found  some  pupils  rather  highly  classed,  and  I  was  not 
quite  pleased  with  the  progress  made  in  arithmetic ;  but  with  these 
exceptions  few  other  points  called  for  special  suggestions. 

The  singing  has  been  continued  as  a  daily  le^on,  and  the 
execution  of  the  pieces  and  airs  is  most  pleasing.  They  generally 
sing  during  the  time  of  work,  and  the  effect  is  truly  gra^ying. 

Industrial  instruction  is  given  to  the  entire  school  in  two  large 
divisions;  and  the  specimens  of  sewing,  knitting,  and  various 
kinds  of  fancy-work,  are  unexceptionable  in  neatness  and  finish. 
The  girls  bring  their  own  materials,  and  various  articles  of  their 
own  dress,  and  that  of  their  families,  are  made  up  in  the  schooL 
The  Workmistress  has  her  department  in  a  high  state  of  method 
and  efficiency. 

The  personal  cleanliness  of  the  children  is  unexceptionable,  and 
could  not  be  excelled  in  any  school  in  any  rank  of  society  in 
Ireland;  and  their  good  conduct,  and  kindly  bearing  to  each 
other,  are  equally  respectable. 

The  superior  and  solid  literary  education,  and  the  efficient 
means  for  Religious  Instruction,  the  rigid  attention  to  every  thing 
that  could  affect  the  moral  tone  of  the  pupils,  the  vigilance  with 
which  the  respective  clergymen  superintend  the  schools,  and  the 
circumspection  with  which  the  Board's  Officers  direct  their 
detailed  arrangements ;  nothing  but  entire  appreciation  of  these, 
and  the  appeal  which  they  cannot  fail  to  make  to  the  parental 
feelings  in  behalf  of  a  daughter's  dearest  and  best  interests,  could 
reconcile  the  union  of  social  grades,  and  of  religious  communions 
found  in  the  school,  with  the  class  prejudices,  and  sectarian  isola- 
tion  found  outside  its  walls. 

The  eight  Paid  Monitresses,  all  of  whom  were  selected  ^m  the 
best  of  tibe  pupils,  continue  to  give  satisfaction.  Five  of  them 
assist  in  the  Girls',  and  three  in  the  Infants'  School,  and  at  stated 
times  they  are  changed  from  one  school  to  the  other,  to  enable 
them  to  acquire  practical  experience  in  each.  I  examined  them 
at  my  visit  in  November,  to  ascertain  their  proficiency  in  their 
course  of  study,  and  the  results  were  pretty  favorable.  A  few 
of  them  show  considerable  talent  and  skill,  and  are  already  fit  for 
charge  of  schools,  and  which  we  shall  soon  provide  for  them. 

Great  inconvenience  is  felt,  and  inferior  order  and  discipline 
unavoidable,  owing  to  the  want  of  sufficient  accommodation  for 
the  attendance.  The  Pupil-Teachers'  Refectory,  which  is  in  a 
remote  part  of  the  establishment,  is  assigned  to  the  girls  as  a  tern** 
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poraiy  class  room,  otherwise  we  could  not  admit  more  tban  half 
the  present  number,  and  even  with  this  expedient  much  of  the 
Teacher^s  and  Pupils'  time  is  rendered  ineffectual 

Infants'  School.^ — ^This  school  Jias  from  its  opening  been 
popular  with  the  parents  of  the  higher  classes,  and  has  givea 
entire  and  uniform  satisfaction  to  the  officers  of  the  Board.  Every 
qualification  that  we  could  desire  in  the  teacher  for  such  a  school 
is  possessed  by  Miss  liryant,  and  we  have  rarely  had  to  offer  any 
suggestion  connected  with  the  management  of  her  school,  or  the 
general  discharge  of  her  duties.  There  are  classes  in  the  Second 
Book  which  read  remarkably  well,  apprehend  the  subject,  spell 
correctly,  can  point  out  the  parts  of  speech,  are  quite  familiar 
with  the  outlines  of  geography,  write  round  hand  fairly,  and  can 
perform  easy  exercises  in  the  elementary  rules  of  arithmetic.  All 
the  children  sing  in  the  gallery,  and  sing  remarkably  well,  and 
much  interesting  information  is  acquired  through  the  medium  of 
the  judiciously-selected  poetry  which  they  thus  learn.  Through 
the  Object  Lessons,  Bead  Table,  &C.,  varied  stores  of  knowledge 
in  Natural  History,  Geography,  Trades,  Arithmetic,  &c.,  are  im- 
parted, and  in  such  form  and  quantity  as  to  secure  its  thorough 
apprehension  by  the  little  ones.  During  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  several  of  the  senior  children  were  transferred  to  the  Boys' 
School,  and  all  of  them  have  already  shown  marked  superiority 
over  their  class-fellows  of  similar  age,  owing  to  the  advantages 
derived  from  the  training  and  instruction  in  the  Infants'  School. 

Great  attention  is  bestowed  on  the  physical  as  well  as  the  moral 
and  intellectual  training  of  the  children,  and  while  in  the  play- 
ground the  teacher  is  always  present.  Owing  to  the  prevalence 
of  diseases  amongst  the  childi^n  in  the  town,  the  attendance  was 
a  little  below  the  usual  number  for  a  short  time.  Up  to  a  late 
period  in  November,  however,  there  were  from  100  to  110  on 
the  rolls,  the  severe  weather^  and  the  distance  of  the  School 
from  the  centre  of  the  town,  causing  a  falling  off  from  that  time 
up  to  Christmas. 

Drawing. — In  my  Report  on  the  Schools  for  1849-50, 1  recom- 
mended that  a  Drawing  Master  should  be  appointed,  and  that 
Drawing  should  be  made  a  portion  of  the  daily  instruction  in  the 
Schools.  In  February  (1851)  last  the  Commissioners  were  pleased 
to  accede  to  that  recommendation,  and  to  appoint  a  competent 
teacher  who  had  been  a  pupil  in  tlie  Drawing  Class  in  the 
Central  Model  School,  and  who  had  received  further  instruction 
in  the  School  of  Design  in  Dublin.  I  visited  Clonmel,  and  with 
the  Inspector  and  the  Teachers  made  arrangements  for  the  forma- 
tion of  Drawing  Classes  in  the  Boys'  and  in  the  Girls'  Schools,  and, 
also,  for  the  special  instruction  of  the  Teachers,  Pupil  Teachers, 
and  Monitors  in  a  separate  class.  So  far  the  classes  have  made  fair 
progress,  and  have  given  satisfaction  to  the  parents  and  the 
public,  and  we  hope  to  be  able,  in  the  next  report,  to  give  a 
detailed  account  of  this  important  branch  of  instruction. 
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The  Oocupation  of  Time  in  the  three  Schools  ia,  with  Bcaroelj 
aoj  modification,  the  same  as  that  given  in  the  Appendix  to  my 
Report  for  last  year,  and  annexed  (Appendix  A)  is  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  pupils  in  each  School,  December  31,  1850. 

Were  the  School  accommodation  sufficiently  extended  so  as  to  be 
fully  adequate  to  the  present  number  of  pupils,  and  thus  afford 
our  experiment  a  fair  trial  so  far  as  area  is  concerned,  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe,  that  the  success  of  our  scheme  will  operate 
most  beneficially,  not  merely  in  Clonmel  and  its  vicinity,  but  give 
a  new  drift  to  the  education  of  the  artisan,  commercial,  and  manu- 
facturing class  in  every  town  in  Ireland.  The  moral  and  religious 
training  and  instruction  of  the  children  being  fully  provided  for 
as  already  described,  and  their  health,  recreation,  physical  disci- 
pline, and  personal  bearing  receiving  due  attention,  we  aim  at  the 
following  course  of  secular  education :  A  correct  and  intelligent 
style  of  reading ;  a  practical  knowledge  of  English  grammar,  in- 
cluding copious  exercises  in  written  composition ;  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  styles,  charax^ters,  and  chief  works  of  the  leading 
writers  in  prose  and  poetry  in  British  literature ;  to  write  a  good 
business  hand,  those  intended  for  commercial  life  to  be  praclicallj 
conversant  with,  and  able  to  draw  out,  forms  of  bills  of  exchange, 
accounts,  orders,  &c. ;  and  those  intended  for  mechanical  pursuits 
of  a  constructive  character,  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  ornamental 
penmanship,  including  printing,  &c. ;  to  make  them  accurate  and 
expeditious  calculators,  by  the  ordinary  processes  of  mercantile 
arithmetic,  and  to  thoroughly  ground  them  in  the  principles  upon 
which  the  operations  depend ;  to  make  them  practically  familiar 
with  Book-keeping,  including  the  Principles  of  Exchange,  Banking, 
Stocks,  and  such  other  information  of  a  commercial  character  as  is 
daily  required  in  mercantile  life ;  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
general  local  and  descriptive  geography,  including  the  most  im- 
portant productions,  natural  and  manufactured,  of  each  country, 
together  with  the  leading  principles  of  mathematical  and  of  phy- 
sical Geography ;  to  give  the  senior  classes  correct  ideas  of  ele- 
mentary Astronomy,  and  teach  them  tha  use  of  the  Globes ;  the 
children  of  artisans,  and  such  others  as  desire  it^  to  be  made 
perfectly  familiar  with  the  Mensuration  of  every  description  of 
artisans'  work,  with  practical  or  constructive  Geometry,  and  with 
mechanical  Drawing;  the  sons  of  farmers  to  learn  to  survey, 
compute  the  contents,  and  map  any  ordinary  field  or  farm ;  pupUs 
likely  to  become  teachers,  and  those  intended  for  pursuits  of  a 
special  scientific  character,  to  be  taught  the  entire  range  of  ele- 
mentary mathematics,  pure  as  well  as  mixed;  all  to  be  mad^ 
acquainted  with  the  sketches  in  ancient  and  modem  history,,  and 
with  the  outlines  of  Botany  and  of  Zoology,  as  treated  of  in  the 
several  publications  of  the  Board.  Singing,  and  the  elementary 
principles  of  Music,  to  form  a  portion  of  the  daily  instruction. 
Taken  in  connexion  with  the  instruction  in  mensuration  and 
geometry,  and  with  Dr.  Clarke's  admirable  l^^ssona  on  x^achinery 
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md  Maniifacinres,  drawi]bg  would  form  a  most  important  element 
in  the  iaduBtrial,  as  well  as  in  the  general  education  of  the 
pupils.  Not  restricting  it  to  the  mere  delineation  of  objects 
from  models,  nor  to  the  practical  application  of  the  principles 
of  perspective,  which  constitute  the  grammar  of  the  art,  the 
instruction  imparted  on  other  subjects  would  enable  it  to  be 
specially  brought  to  bear,  not  merely  on  the  ordinary  forms  of 
geometrical  Drawing,  as  required  by  the  architect  and  the  engi- 
neer, but  familiarised  as  the  pupils  are  with  the  mathematical 
computations  of  the  surveyor,  the  builder,  and  the  artificer,  as  well 
as  with  those  that  enter  into  the  construction  of  machinery  of 
various  degrees  of  complexity,  and  witnessing  experimentaUy 
illustrations  of  the  scientific  principles  that  enter  into  almost  aU 
the  ordinary  arts  and  manufactiures.  Drawing  might  become  in, 
such  a  School,  an  instrument  of  the  deepest  industrial  importance^ 
Ornamentation  and  design,  even  if  only  in  an  elementary  formi 
would  require  to  be  added  as  an  essential  branch,  and  gradually 
the  School  of  Design  in  Dublin,  Belfast,  and  Cork,  would  fbel  in 
the  increased  number  and  capabilities  of  their  pupils,  the  value  of 
a  few  such  establishments  as  Clonmel,  affording  preparatory 
instruction  through  the  large  towns. 

To  ground  them  thoroughly  in  the  principles  of  Mechanics,  and 
in  the  elements  of  general  Physics,  together  with  Chemistry  and 
Greology,  especially  in  the  relations  of  the  two  latter  to  the  arts 
and  manufactures,  and  to  agriculture  and  mining.  For  this  pur* 
pose  Dr.  Clarke  has  generously  given  the  use  of  a  most  extensive 
and  valuable  collection  of  apparatus  to  illustrate  the  laws  of 
Mechanics,  Hydraulics,  Hydrostatics,  Pneumatics,  Optics,  Heat^ 
and  Electricity,  the  ordinary  requirements  of  a  chemical  Laboratory; 
Sectional  and  other  Model  steam  engines,  together  with  a  working 
engine,  and  an  extensive  and  classified  collection  of  fossils  and 
geological  specimens. 

Such  an  education,  the  details  of  which  I  have  here  sketched,  is 
eminently  practical  in  its  character  and  designed  to  bear  directly 
on  the  future  wants  and  occupations  of  the  pupils.  It  embraces 
every  degree  of  intelligence  from  that  which  the  day-labourer's 
son  is  likely  to  attain  to  that  required  to  make  a  skilful  mechanic, 
an  accomplished  accountant  or  conmiercial  man,  an  agriculturist 
acquainted  with  the  scientific  principles  upon  which  the  several 
departments  of  his  art  depend,  and  extending  to  that  varied  in- 
struction of  a  higher  order  which  forms  the  preparatory  training  for 
the  practical  chemist^  the  scientific  miner,  or  the  professional 
engineer. 

In  the  Girls'  school  the  course  is  modified  so  as  to  suit  the 
difference  of  circumstances,  and  everv  attention  is  bestowed  on 
needlework  and  other  branches  of  female  skill  and  industry. 
The  instruction  in  Drawing  cannot  fail  to  benefit  the  girls  as  a 
portion  of  their  general  education,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  some 
of  them  will  bo  able  to  turn  it  to  account  as  a  means  of  liyelihood 
hereafter* 
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As  stated  before,  the  Infants'  school  is  skilfiilly  i^ndncted  cH 
the  most  improved  plan,  and  gradually  the  children  are  draflted 
therefrom  to  either  of  the  other  schools. 

Pupil-Teachers, — The  staff  in  the  Boys'  school  condsts  of  die 
same  number  as  at  last  lleport, — Head  Master,  Second  Master, 
and  eight  Pupil-teachers — all  of  them  residing  in  the  establish- 
ment The  general  regulations  of  the  Training  Branch  given  in 
my  former  Report  continue  unaltered ;  the  Occupation  of  Time, 
Course  of  Study,  and  Dietary  of  the  Pupil-Teachers  remaining 
tiie  same.  From  the  opening  of  the  Schools  in  July,  1849,  up  to 
the  close  of  1850,  there  had  been  eleven  Pupil-Teachers  admitted, 
eight  of  whom  were  Roman  Catholics  and  three  members  of  the 
Established  Church.  Of  these  eleven,  five  were  in  the  establish- 
ment at  the  close  of  the  year,  their  period  of  Training  not  having 
fully  terminated.  The  six  others  have  been  thus  provided  for : — 
one  has  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Second  Master  in  the 
Clonmel  Model  School,  another  who  had  got  charge  of  a  rural 
school  has  since  been  promoted  to  the  important  school  of  L-ishtown 
in  Clonmel,  another  is  in  charge  of  a  large  school  in  Limerick, 
another  has  been  transferred  to  the  Special  Class  in  the  Central 
Model  School,  the  fifth  is  in  charge  of  the  Cahir  National  School, 
and  the  sixth  was  offered  a  school  in  the  Clonmel  District,  but  his 
father  and  family  emigrating  to  America  he  joined  them.  The 
first  three  are  now  in  charge  of  schools  in  which  they  had  them- 
selves been  pupils,  having  been  promoted  thereto  by  the  Managers; 
and  the  Reports  of  the  good  conduct,  steadiness,  and  efficiency  of 
all  are  most  gratifying.  They  are  all  fairly  paid,  and  since  their 
departure  from  the  Model  School  they  have  frequently  visited  the 
Master,  their  affectionate  and  grateftd  recollection  of  the  kind 
treatment  they  had  received  while  in  Training  being  constantly 
exhibited.  The  superiority  of  the  Training  and  the  extent  and 
utility  of  the  education  afforded  to  these  young  persons  having 
been  reported,  and  comfortable  situations  having  been  provided 
for  each  of  them,  already  it  has  had  the  effect  of  inducing  parents 
in  a  superior  rank  of  life  to  put  forward  their  sons  as  candifkites 
lor  the  Pupil-teacherships.  In  the  early  part  of  this  year  we 
filled  up  the  vacancies,  and  at  present  there  are  nine  (one  will  soon 
go  out)  Pupil-Teachers,  making  15  total  admissions  since  the  open- 
ing of  the  Schools.  Six  are  Catholics,  two  are  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  one  is  a  Presbyterian,  While  eight  of  these  admitted 
were  from  the  Clonmel  District,  including  three  pupils  of  the 
school  and  three  from  schools  in  the  immediaie  vicinity,  we  found 
seven  from  other  Districts  so  well  qualified  and  so  recommended 
that  we  deemed  it  our  duty  to  throw  open  the  benefits  of  the 
Institution  to  the  competition  of  the  pupils  in  those  Districts 
which  had  no  Model  School  in  them.  One  was  from  Kerry,  two 
from  Cork,  one  from  Waterford,  one  from  Westmeath,  one  from 
Kildare,  and  one  from  Dublin.  The  entire  15  had  received  their 
education  exclusively  at  National  Schools,  four  of  them  had  served 
as  Paid-monitors,  aud  three  of  them  as  salaried  assistant-tochers. 
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I  examined  the  Papil-TeacherB  in  November,  and  found  tbey 
had  made  fair  proficiency  in  the  majoritj  of  the  prescribed  subjects 
of  study.  We  have  never  had  a  complaint  of  any  kind  against 
any  of  the  Pupil-Teachers,  and  their  respective  clergymen  report 
most  favorably  of  their  attendance  at  their  religious  duties,  and 
of  their  good  conduct  and  example  in  every  respect.  They  have 
all  enjoyed  excellent  health,  and  from  the  opening  of  the  schools 
none  of  them  has  been  even  one  day  absent  from  duty  through 
illness. 

Paid  Monitresses. — The  eight  Monitresses  continue  to  assist  in 
the  Girls'  and  in  the  Infants'  schools,  and  to  give  us  every  satisfac- 
tion. Two  or  three  of  them  will  shortly  be  qualified  for  the 
charge  of  schools. 

Candidate  Teachers, — ^From  the  opening  of  the  Schools  to  the 
close  of  1850,  four  of  the  young  persons  who  attended  the  Girls' 
School,  at  their  own  expense,  have  been  recommended  for  the 
following  situations: — one  is  in  charge  of  the  chief  Female 
National  School  in  Ennis,  one  is  in  charge  of  an  Infants'  National 
School  in  the  city  of  Waterford,  a  third  is  teacher  of  the  Mount 
Mellery  National  School,  and  the  fourth  has  got  a  place  on  the 
Special  Class  in  the  Female  Department  in  the  Central  Model 
Schools.  In  addition  to  these,  four  other  female  candidates  and 
one  male  have  received  instruction  in  the  Model  Schools;  the 
young  man  has  got  charge  of  a  National  School. 

Influence  of  the  Model  Schools, — Apart  from  the  immediate 
and  direct  influences  of  the  Model  Schools  on  the  pupils  and 
Pupil-Teachers  and  Monitors  instructed  in  them,  they  exercise 
indirectly  a  very  salutary  influence  upon  the  schools  in  the  town 
and  vicinity.  The  two  National  Schools  (Day  and  Evening)  at 
the  Mechanics'  Institute  might  never  have  had  existence  but  for 
the  public  attention  which  the  Model  Schools  had  enlisted  in  the 
cause  of  practical  education,  and  Dr.  Clarke  and  myself  gave  them 
all  the  assistance  and  support  in  our  power.  They  were  well 
conducted  under  an  excellent  teacher,  recommended  to  the  Com- 
mittee by  me,  and  whose  ability  and  good  conduct  the  Commis- 
sioners have  been  pleased  to  reward  by  recently  promoting  him 
to  the  charge  of  the  West  Dublin  Model  Schools.  The  example 
of  the  intellectual  life  and  efficiency  of  the  Model  Schools  suggested 
to  Rev.  Mr.  Baldwin  to  apply  to  the  Board  for  an  organizing 
teacher  to  assist  with  her  skill  and  practical  experience  the  Ladies 
of  the  Irishtown  Convent  in  conducting  their  schools,  which 
are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Model  School.  The  Commissioners 
acceded  to  this  request  and  these  important  schools  are  now 
likely   to   compete  y^^   succ^sfully  with   our    Model    SchooL 


In  the  same  parish,  ^/  one  of  the  Pupil-Teachers  has  got  the 
charge  of  an  impow^^*  acbool  at  Irishtown  very  nwrnerousVy 
attended.  The  onj^  %t  ^  carried  on  is  the  rWairy  oi  endeavour 
to  help  each  other  tA  ^^tB^a  and  all  in  Clonmel  vrVli  acVivwiV^^ 
that  not  only  hav«^  ir^(/r'  antv  bound,  aided  ttve  e»x»«^^ffl^^^^ 


;ch  other  t/^^j^l^lJ^  andallinClc 
only  ha?e     \  O^^  ^^7  ^^^^ 
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(yf  new  scboolfl,  and  assisted  tlie  less  efficient  connected  with  the 
Board,  so  as  almost  to  become  competitors  with  the  Model  Scho<^ 
in  public  approbation,  but  we  have  never  directly  or  indirectly 
allowed  any  spirit  of  hostility  to  any  denominational  school  in  the 
town  to  associate  itself  with  the  Model  Schools. 

In  concluding  this,  my  Second  Report  on  the  Clonmel  Model 
Schools,  I  have  to  reiterate  the  congratulations  before  expressed 
<m  their  entire  and  complete  success.  The  Commissioners  have 
never  undertaken  anything  that,  examined  in  every  relation,  has 
more  truly  realised  all  that  was  anticipated  of  it  than  this  Institu- 
tion. I  am  not  inclined  to  limit  its  future  success  by  the  expe- 
rience of  even  the  hopeful  past,  but  rather  that  the  Commissioners 
having  now  sufficiently  tested  it  as  an  experiment,  they  will,  I  am 
0tire,  take  such  steps  to  extend  its  further  capabilities  in  the  same 
£eld,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  assign  a  limit  to  its  general 
utility. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain.  Gentlemen, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

James  W.  Kavanagh,  Hetid  Injector. 

Monkstown,  Cork^  Jnly  1st,  1861. 
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C1.0NMEL  Model   ScHOOLS—Claasification  of   316  Pupils  on 
the  Rolls  for  Week  ending  December  28tli,  1850. 


Subject 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Inflftnts. 

Total. 

First  Book,     .        .        .        . 

55 

55 

Second  „         .... 

25 

89 

24 

88 

Sequel 

29 

15 



44 

TlurdBook,    .        .        .        . 

48 

12 

_ 

55 

Fourth  „         .        .        .        . 

89 

85 

__ 

74 

PoeUcal  Selections, 

89 

85 



74 

Orammar,       .        .        .        . 

186 

89 

79 

254 

Parsing  and  Syntax, 

111 

62 

178 

Descriptive  Geography,  . 
Mathematical    do. 

186 

82 

101 
47 

79 

316 
129 

Arithmetical  Tables, 

136 

101 

79 

816 

Simple  Rules, 

89 

89 

40 

118 

Compound  do.         ... 

16 

15 

— 

81 

Proportion  and  above,     . 

81 

47 

— 

127 

Mental  Arithmetic, 

186 

62 

79 

277 

Geometry,       .        .        .        . 

42 

— 

42 

Algebra,          .        .        .        . 

89 

— 

— 

89 

Mensuration, 

39 





89 

Book-keeping, 

86 

— 

— 

86 

Sacred  Poetjry, 

136 

101 

79 

816 

Writing— on  Slates, 

— 

— 

80 

30 

„            Paper,  . 

186 

101 

— 

287 

„           Dictation,      . 

81 

47 

... 

127 

Singing,          .        .        .        . 

136 

101 

79 

816 

Sewing,           .        .        .        . 

— 

70 

— 

70 

Knitting,         .        .        .        . 

— 

12 

— 

12 

Plaiting,          .        .        .        . 
Fancy  Work,  .        .        .        . 

.^ 

.^ 

_ 

_ 

— 

19 

"~" 

19 

The  additional  Appendices  for  this  Beport  will  i^pear  in  the  Snd  volume. 

NoTB.—From  the  mat  pressure  of  other  duties,  the  Head  Inspectors  were  unable  to 
ftimish  reporu  on  the  Coleraine,  Newry,  Ballymena,  Trim,  and  Dunmanwsj  District 
Model  Schools. 
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Report  on  Agriculturai,  Schools^  by  Dr.  Kirkpatrick. 

Dublin,  April,  1861. 

Gentlemen, — In  submitting  mj  Third  Annual  Report  on  the 
Agricultural  department  of  the  system  of  National  Education  in 
Ireland,  I  beg  to  congratulate  the  Commissioners  and  the  public  on 
the  steady  progress  it  continues  to  make,  notwithstanding  the 
yaripus  counteracting  influences  with  which  it  has  had  to  contend. 

At  the  date  of  my  last  report  there  were  thirteen  Model  Agricul- 
tural Schools  in  operation,  and  ten  for  which  building  grants  had 
been  made.  At  the  present  date  there  are  seventeen  in  operation — 
&ye  in  partial  operation,  and  three  in  course  of  building. 

The  Model  Agricultural  Schools  now  in  operation  are : — Bailie- 
borough,  County  of  Cavan ;  Bath,  Monaghan ;  Belvoir,  Clare ; 
Ballinakill,  Galway;  Carrick,  Fermanagh;  Drumhilla,  Monaghan; 
Dunmanway,  Cork ;  Farrahy,  Cork ;  Glandore,  Cork ;  Holjwood, 
Down ;  Kvle  Park,  Tipperary ;  Loughash,  Tyrone ;  Loughrea« 
Galway;  Larne,  Antrim;  Markethill,  Armagh;  Rahan,  King's 
County;  and  Sallybank,  Clare. 

Those  in  partial  operation  are  : — Derrycastle,  Tipperary ;  Gor- 
manstown,  Tipperary;  Mount  Trenchard,  Limerick;  Terroe, 
Limerick ;  and   Woodstock,  Kilkenny. 

Those  in  which  the  buildings  only  are  in  progress  of  erection  are : 
Athy,  Kildare  ;  Dunlewey,  Donegal ;  and  Leitrim^  Leitrim. 

Of  the  Ordinary  Agricultural  Schools  there  were 
in  connexion  at  the  date  of  ray  last  report  in 
April,  1850,  .  .  •  .  «    S4 

Received  into  connexion  since  April,  1850,      •     11 

45 

Struck  off  in  consequence  of  inefficient 
managementf  •  •  .4 

Struck  off  in  consequence  of  qualified 
agricultural  teachers  having  left,        •      4 

—  8 

Total  in  operation  at  the  present  date, .  •    87 


Four  applicant  Ordin^rv  ^rictiHural  cases  were  rejected  during  tht 
>nr8e  of  the  year.     ^^  ^  ^t  applications  under  this  head  havebMn 
»cently  received,  aij^j  ^^^^   ^obable  that,  bad  I  not  been  pr^^etited 
r  other  pressing  eij^^^H  j^  P  ^^  from  viaiting  and  repotting  npott 
lem,  the  total  nui^^r^pjp^^f  dinary  Agricultural  Scboo^a  ^ou\d 
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By  the  returns  received  from  the  managers  of  the  Model  and 
Ordinary  Agricultural  Schools,  which  are  embodied  in  the  *'  statistical 
table/'  Appendix  1/'  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  pupils  in 
the 

Agricultural  classes  is  »  •  •    970 

Industrial  classes,  •  •  •  .     ]  73 

Agricultural  boarding  pupilsi    •  •  .94 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  Model  Agricultural  Schools  during 
the  past  year  is  smaller  than  might  be  expected,  but  this 
may  be  fairly  attributed  to  the  still  very  depressed  state 
of  the  country.  I  know  there  are  many  proprietors  who  are 
anxious  to  avul  themselves  of  the  aid  granted  by  the  Commission- 
ers towards  the  establishment  of  those  useful  institutions,  but  the 
altered  circumstances  of  their  position,  owing  to  the  events  of  the 
last  few  years,  render  it  impossible  for  them  to  raise  the  required 
amount  of  local  aid,  and  thus  preclude  them  from  carrying  their 
good  intentions  into  effect.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  pecu- 
liarly gratifying  to  be  enabled  to  refer  to  two  instances  of  un- 
expected liberality,  in  which  the  local  patrons  have  undertaken  the 
erection  of  all  the  necessary  farm  buildings  at  their  individual 
expense,  without  requiring  any  aid  from  the  Commissioners  except 
the  usual  grant  of  salary  to  the  teachers  and  the  allowance  for  the 
maintenance  of  resident  agricultural  pupils.  One  of  these,  Druro- 
hilla  Model  Agricultural  School,  County  Monaghan,  is  already  com- 
pleted and  in  full  operation,  the  extensive  range  of  farm  and 
school  buildings  is  well  designed  and  executed,  and  must  have  cost 
the  benevolent  proprietor,  R.  Foster,  Esq.,  of  Springfield,  Dungan- 
non,  a  considerable  outlay. 

The  other,  Dromiskin,  County  Louth,  was  originally  established 
as  an  Ordinary  Agricultural  School,  but  the  patron,  T.  Fortescue, 
Esq.,  of  Ravensdsde  Park,  lately  determined  on  erecting,  at  his  own 
expense,  suitable  buildings  for  a  Model  Agricultural  SchooL  From 
what  I  have  seen  and  heard  I  feel  confident  that  when  completed 
they  will  be  creditable  to  the  liberality  of  the  founder,  and  from  the 
great  interest  evinced  in  its  success  by  the  manager,  the  Rev.  T. 
Callan,  P.P.,  I  have  every  reason  to  hope  that  it  will  erelong  become 
a  most  useful  establishment. 

I  indulge  the  hope  that  the  liberality  of  these  spirited  proprietors 
may  be  imitated  by  those  who  have  the  means  of  following  such 
noble  examples;  and  that  those  whose  limited  resources  now  prevent 
them  from  assisting  in  the  ffood  work  may  soon  be  enabled  to  come 
forward  with  their  aid.  I  think  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance that  provision  should  be  made  for  allowing  the  latter  to  apply 
a  portion  of  the  loan  granted  under  the  **  Land  Improvement  Act 
to  the  erection  of  the  necessary  fetrm  buildings  for  Model  Agricultu- 
ral Schools. 

During  the  past  year,  I  hare  laid  before  you  special  reports  upon 
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the  greater  number  of  the  Model  and  Ordinary  Agrictdtnral 
Schools  in  operation,  and  it  only  remains  for  me  to  repeat  here 
that,  with  few  exceptions,  they  continae  to  carry  out  the  objects 
for  which  they  were  instituted  with  increased  energy  and  success. 
The  reports  of  their  conductors,  together  with  their  respectire 
balance  sheets,  will  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  this  report,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  they  fully  corroborate  the  statement  I  have  now 
made  respecting  them.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  in  erery  case 
hif^h  profits  will  have  been  realised,  for  of  course  they  will  differ  in 
this  respect  according  as  the  local  circumstances  of  soil,  &c.,  are  fa- 
vorable or  the  contrary.  I  am,  howeyer,  aware  that  many  consider 
the  pecuniary  result  as  the  principal,  if  not  the  only,  criterion 
whereby  to  judge  of  their  efficiency,  and,  if  found  wanting  in  this 
respect,  will  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  them  a  foilure.  But  if  the 
system  of  management  is  faultless — ^if  the  teacher  possesses  the  re- 
cjuisite  (qualifications  for,  and  evinces  sufficient  industry  and  eneigy 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  if  the  pupils  are  efficiently  in- 
structed in  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  art  by  which  they  are  to 
maintain  themselves  in  after-life,  and  at  the  same  time  trained  to 
habits  of  industry  and  forethought,  (  think  it  may  be  fairly  asserted 
that,  even  should  the  result  as  to  pecuniary  profit  be  unfavorable, 
enough  has  been  effected  not  only  to  prove  that  the  system  is  not  a 
failure^  but  also  to  recommend  it  to  the  cordial  support  of  every 
friend  tu  improvement.  Pecuniary  profit,  though  very  desirable, 
and  not  to  be  lost  sight  of,  is  but  of  secondary  consideration,  while 
the  moral,  literary,  and  industrial  instruction  of  the  rising  genera' 
tion^  which  is  the  only  sure  foundation  on  which  the  future  pros- 
perity of  the  country  may  be  permanently  established,  must  ever  be 
considered  as  the  primary  object  of  the  system. 

Although  an  outline  of  the  constitutionof  the  agricultural  schools 
has  been  given  in  previous  reports,  yet,  as  the  principles  on  which 
they  are  to  be  established  and  conducted  are  now  more  fully 
developed,  it  may  not  be  unnecessary  again  briefly  to  recite 
them. 

Model  AgricuUurai  Schools, — These  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes — ^those  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  Commissioners, 
and  those  conducted  under  the  superintendence  of  local  patrons  or 
managers.  To  the  form^r  class  belong  those  of  Dunmanway,  Bailie- 
borough,  Glandore,  Farraby,  Derrycatttle,  Gormanstown,  and  Kyle 
Park,  in  which  the  agriculturists  act  merely  in  the  capacity  of 
stewards,  being  paid  a  certain  salary  per  month,  with  furnished 
apartments  in  the  establishment  They  are  supplied  with  the  ne- 
cessary live-stock,  seed,  implements,  &c.,  and  are  required  to  furnish 
weekly  farm  reports,  and  monthly  accounts  of  all  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements on  account  of  the  farm,  certified  by  proper  vouchers, 
which  are  carefully  examined  before  being  submitted  for  the  approval 
of  the  Commissioners.  In  addition  to  the  management  of  the  school 
farms  on  the  most  improved  principles,  and  the  practical  instruction 
of  the  pupilsy  they  are  required  to  give  scientific  instruction  in  agri- 
5  R 
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cpltvre  to  the  reiMviit  pupUi,  waA  tboM  ooinpotiiig  the  ngfioaltiml 
class  in  the  school  If  thw  syttem  of  management  merits  apprond, 
^d  that  they  have  been  sneoeaafBl  in  the  instrvotion  of  the  papiia 
Gominitted  to  their  caret  they  will  be  allowed  to  participate  in  tho 
profits  of  the  form  to  an  extent  proportioned  to  their  deserts. 

In  the  second  cksa,  where  the  eetdiUahments  are  under  the  diree- 
tion  of  looal  mansgera,  the  teacher  holds  the  land  as  tenanif  and 
&nn8  on  his  own  account^  having  all  the  profit  that  remains  aftor 
payment  of  rent  and  other  dhargea.  This  class  oonsiBta  of  twe 
divisions : — 

Ist.  School  farms  of  from  aiK  to  twelve  acres  in  e^ctent,  where 
both  the  agricnlt«ral  and  literary  departments  are  conducted  by  the 
saaae  person^  who  receives  £10  per  annum  in  addition  to  his  claaS 
salary  as  a  literary  teacher;  and 

2n4«  School  farms  of  twelve  acres  and  upwards,  in  whidi  the 
literary  and  agricultural  departments  are  under  the  management  of 
separate  persons ;  in  those  eases  the  literary  teacher  is  paid  at  the 
usual  rate,  and  receives  the  school  fees  of  the  children.  The  agri- 
culturist receives  a  fixed  salary  of  £30  per  annum,  together  with 
the  profits  of  the  farm,  and  £12  per  annum  for  each  resident  agri- 
cultural pupil  who  may  be  placed  under  his  instruction.  The  latter 
he  will  have  to  diet  according  to  a  scale  appended  to  this  report, 
but  he  will  have  the  benefit  of  their  labour  on  the  farm  during  the 
hours  devoted  to  practical  instruction.  If  the  teacher  or  agricul- 
turist is  not  otherwise  provided  with  the  requisite  capital  for  the 
purchase  of  stock,  seeds,  &e.,  the  Commissioners  grant  a  sum,  not 
exceeding  £60,  for  that  purpose.  The  sum  so  advanced  is  to  be 
subsequently  repaid  by  instalments ;  and  should  a  teacher  wish  to 
remove  before  it  is  liquidated,  he  will  be  required  to  pay  the  full 
amount  due,  or  leave  a  fair  equivalent  of  stock  on  the  farm  to  be 
charged  in  a  similar  way  to  his  successor. 

There  is  another  class  of  Model  Agricultural  Schools,  which, 
though  included  in  the  class  before  mentioned,  deserves  special 
notice,  as  likely  to  be  productive  of  peculiar  advantages  where- 
ever  local  circumstances  are  favorable  to  their  establishment — I 
allude  to  the  ''  Central  Model  Agricultural  SchooU.*  Of  these 
hut  three  have  as  yet  been  established — one  at  Mount  Trenchard, 
County  Limerick,  on  the  estate  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Monteagle ; 
another  at  Ballinakill,  on  the  property  of  Sir  Thomas  Burke, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  in  the  County  Galway;  and  the  third  at  Glandore, 
County  Cork,  on  the  property  of  James  R.  Barry,  Esq.  These 
establishments  are  situated  in  the  oentre  of  a  circle  of  National 
schools,  the  pupils  from  which  are  to  attend  on  specified  days  at 
the  fhrm  of  the  principal  and  central  one  to  receive  practical  in- 
Btruetkm ;  and  the  agriculturist  who  superintends  the  latter  will 
also  be  required  to  attend  at  specified  times  in  the  surroundinff 
Sehools  to  impart  scientific  agricultural  instruction  to  the  advanced 
pupils  attending  them.  Of  the  practioal  advantages  of  this  system, 
wlueh  was  suggested  by  Lord  Montea^e  as  one  likely  to  difibae 
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ih6  benefiti  of  agriooltaiml  inatrnotioB,  I  am  nol  m  T«i  «iftbtod  to 
report)  as  thej  art  not  jet  fullj  eatabliahad;  but  I  aball  anzioualj 
watch  the  experiment,  and  report  as  to  its  sneoess  when  I  am  in  a 
position  to  do  so. 

Ordinofy  Af^ricvihKnd  Sehoob^-^Jn  oases  where  sufficient  land 
for  a  Model  Agricultoral  School  oannot  be  obtained^  or  where  ill 
is  impossible  to  raise  the  amount  of  local  aid  required  towards 
the  erecticm  of  the  necessary  hxm  bmldings,  with  apartments  for 
teachers  and  pupils,  dec,  the  Commissioners  grant  £S  per  annum 
to  the  teacher,  in  addition  to  his  ekas  salary,  for  imparting  agri- 
cnltural  instruction  to  the  advanced  bojrs  in  attendance  at  the 
National  school.  The  conditions  on  which  this  aid  is  granted  are 
as  follow : — A  farm  of  three  statute  acres  or  upwards  must  be  oon-i 
nected  with  the  school,  and  so  situated  that  the  pupils  may  con- 
▼eniently  attend  on  it  for  the  purpose  of  receiying  practical 
agricultural  instruction.  The  teacher  must  hare  qualified  himself 
either  by  preyious  ^'aining,  or  study,  for  imparting  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  improved  husbandrf  to  the  advanced 
pnpib  attending  the  school ;  and  his  competency  in  this  respect 
must  be  tested  and  reported  on,  as  also  the  mode  in  which  he  is 
cultivating  his  land,  feeding  his  stock,  managing  his  manure,  Ac., 
Ac^  before  the  grant  is  awarded.  He  must  give  theoretic  instruc*- 
tion  to  a  class  of  boys  for  at  least  half  an  hour  each  day  in  Uie 
school-room,  and  practical  instruction  on  the  farm  for  at  least  an 
hour.  Should  the  report  at  any  subsequent  period  be  unfavorable, 
either  as  to  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils  in  agricultural  sub- 
jects, or  the  management  of  the  farm,  and  if,  afler  due  admonition 
on  these  defects,  there  should  not  be  a  marked  improvement  at  the 
next  agricultural  inspection,  the  increase  of  salary  will  be  with- 
drawn, and  not  again  restored  without  a  new  application,  af^ 
the  teacher  has  given  practical  proof  by  previous  diligence  that  he 
will  in  future  strenuously  exert  himself  in  the  work  of  improve- 
ment. 

Agricultural  Boarder$.'^In  addition  to  the  extensive  accommo- 
dation provided  for  resident  pupils  at  the  Glasnevin  Training 
Establishment  (and  which,  when  the  new  buildings  shall  have 
been  completed,  will  be  greatly  augmented),  there  is  accommoda- 
tion for  a  certain  number  in  each  of  the  Model  Agricultural  Schools 
now  in  operation ;  and  accommodation  will  be  provided  for  an  ade- 
quate number  in  those  that  are  now  building,  or  that  may  hereafter  be 
received  into  connexion.  The  persons  eligible  for  admission  into 
this  class  are  farmers'  sons,  who  are  intended  to  devote  themselves 
to  agricultural  pursuits,  and  youths  recommended  by  local  patrons 
as  anxious  to  qualify  themselves  for  discharging  the  duties  of  land 
stewards  or  agriculturists.  The  parents  or  patron  of  each  pupil 
will  have  to  pay  quarterly  in  advance  a  moderate  sum  for  his 
maintenance  and  instruction.  Besides  those  thus  admitted,  there 
will  be  one  ^^/r&eteholarMp**  endowed  in  each,  which  will  be  re- 
served for  the  most  deserving  pupil  in  the  ^*  industrial  class"  to  be 
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hereafter  described.  The  boarding  pupils  will  be  dieted  according 
to  the  scale  appended  to  this  report,  and  employed  in  alternate 
labour  and  studj  according  to  the  *^  ttme-table^  also  annexed. 
From  an  examination  of  this  time-table  it  will  be  seen  that  besides 
tiie  opportunities  they  will  have  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
practical  details  of  their  profession  during  ti^eir  hours  of  labour, 
they  will  have  ample  time  to  devote  to  the  acquirement  of  the  sci- 
entific portion  of  their  studies,  and  the  improvement  of  their 
literary  knowledge 

In  my  first  report  I  stated  that  the  different  agricultural  schools^ 
throughout  the  country  **  would  form  nurseries  from  which  the 
Glasnevin  establishment  would  derive  a  ccmstant  supply  of  youths 
well  fitted  by  their  previous  training  for  the  large  sphere  of  agri- 
cultural instruction  and  practice  which  there  opens  to  them," — ^for 
this  they  are  intended,  and  to  this  they  may  confidently  aspire,  if 
by  their  talents  and  meritorious  conduct,  on  which  alone  their 
eligibility  and  selection  will  depend,  they  render  themselves 
worthy  of  such  preferment.  As  vacancies  occur  in  the  Glasnevin 
establ^hment,  they  will  be  filled  by  the  most  deserving  of  the 
resident  pupils  in  the  minor  institutions. 

Industrial  Classes,* — In  my  first  report,  when  suggesting  the 
propriety  of  trying  the  experiment  of  giving  a  small  weekly 
stipend  to  a  certain  number  of  boys  in  each  of  the  agricultural 
schools,  I  stated  as  my  reason  for  so  doing  the  reluctance  that  was 
generally  evinced  by  the  pupils  in  giving  their  labour  gratuitously, 
and  the  serious  impediment  this  was  found  to  the  efficient  working 
of  the  system.  The  Commissioners  were  pleased  to  adopt  my  sug- 
gestion, and  in  several  Model  and  Ordinary  Agricultural  SohooLf 
"  industrial  classes  *'  of  fi'om  four  to  twelve  pupils  each  have 
already  been  established.  The  rate  of  payment  is  one  penny  per 
day,  or  sixpence  per  week  each,  for  at  least  two  hours'  work  daily ; 
and  small  as  this  remuneration  is  it  has  been  found  efiectual  in 
obviating  one  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  the  practical  working 
of  the  system.  In  the  different  agricultural  schools  in  which  Ihey 
have  as  yet  been  established,  I  have  invariably  received  satisfac- 
tory reports  of  their  operations,  and  in  some  instances  the  accounts 
were  truly  gratifying.  The  opportunities  afforded  to  the  deserving 
in  these  classes  of  obtaining  the  *^ free  scholarships^  in  the  Model 
Agricultural  Schools  must  act  as  a  powerful  stimulant  to  industry 
and  improvement.  And  what,  I  ask,  can  have  a  more  salutary 
effect  on  young  and  intelligent  minds  than  the  prospect  of  gaining 
distinction  and  reward  by  the  exercise  of  their  noblest  i'aculties 
and  best  qualities  ?  What  latent  talent  and  energy,  which  other- 
wise would  have  lain  for  ever  dormant,  must  be  evoked  by  such  a 
system  I 

Wherever  local  means  will  be  provided  for  the  payment  of  a 

•  See  *•  Rules  for  the  formatioD  and  management  of  the  Indnstiial  Class."— 
Appendix  2. 
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class  oi  four  or  six  boys,  the  CkHnmissioners  will  pay  an  equal 
number;  but  unless  the  management  of  the  school  is  unexception- 
able such  aid  will  not  be  accoi^ed.     I  have  remarked  that  in  some 
cases  the  accounts  of  the  benefits  resulting  from  those  small 
weekly  payments  to  the  boys  composing  the  industrial  classes  were 
most  gratifying.     D.  J.  Wilson,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  who  has  given 
much  time  and  attention  to  the  subject  of  agricultural  education 
as  manager  of  the  Belvoir  Model  Agricultural  School,  in  a  letter 
recently  addressed  to  me,  states: — '*  The  small  gratuity  to  the  in- 
dustrial class  has  worked  wonders  in  the  way  of  stimulation."    F. 
E>  Curry,  of  Lismore,  Esq.,  says : — "  I  have  just  made  an  arrange- 
ment to  pay  six  of  the  more  advanced  pupils  in  the  Glengarragh 
Agricultural  School  W.  a-week  each  for  working  a  couple  of  hours 
daily  on  the  land.     I  think  this  small  payment  from  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  will  operate  beneficially,  and  act  as  an  encouragement 
to  the  rest"    Lord  Gosford,  who  is  anxious  to  promote  the  exten- 
sion   of   agricultural   instruction   amongst    the    children  of  his 
tenantry,  writes : — *'  It  has  been  a  matter  of  regret  to  me,  that  the 
MArketfaill  school,  instituted  for  the  benefit,  in  the  first  instance, 
of  its  own  immediate  locality,  should  have  fallen  short  of  this 
object,  mainly  on  account  of  the  disinclination  on  the  part  of 
parents  to  allow  their  children  to  take  an  active  share  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  farm.     This  prejudice,  as  stated  in  the  answer  to  the 
queries  is,  I  hope,  greatly  diminished,  and  you  will  observe  by  the 
enclosed  letter  to  me  from  Mr  CHagan  (the  master  of  the  school), 
that  he  has  succeeded  in  forming  an  industrial  class,  which,  he 
thinks,  will  succeed,  provided  we  can  continue  to  pay  a  small 
weekly  remuneration  to  each  boy  composing  it." 

I  observe  that,  in  some  of  the  reports  of  her  Majesty's  Inspec- 
tors of  Schools  in  England  for  1848,  '49,  '50,  a  similar  system  of 
small  remuneration  for  the  labour  of  the  pupils  in  some  of  the 
rural  schools  is  approved  of  and  reconmiended  to  be  adopted  by 
their  managers.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Mitchell,  in  his  general  report  on 
the  schools  in  the  North  Midland  and  Eastern  Counties,  when 
alluding  to  the  advantages  arising  from  having  the  scholars,  in 
rural  £stricts,  trained  in  agricultural  pursuits,  remarks: — **It 
appears  to  me  that  the  boys  must  be  paid  for  their  labour ;  that  • 
though  all  the  school  would  be  engaged  in  the  labour,  only  those 
above  nine  years  of  age  should  receive  any  emolument,  and  these 
in  proportion  to  their  years.  ....  There  would  be 
a  further  benefit  from  this  plan — the  boys  would  be  more  regular 
in  attendance,  and  it  is  possible  might  be  induced  to  remain 
longer  at  the  school  as  their  pay  ^ould  increase  according  to  their 
age." 


It  must  be  admitted  \v     ^e  agric\ilture  of  this  country  is  still 
in  a  veiy  backward  st^i^^*    ^  that  vrith  its  naturally  fertile  aovl 
and  propitious  climate  w^i  ^    ot  V^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  wYiatit  imgjal  \ft 
made  to  produce  undex  ^  d^  ^  tvd^  industrious  managemeiit.    'IWt 
this  state  oi  thingsf  i^    H ,  ^yl  f^yj  owing  to  the  absence  w^^  ^^ 
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generally  6;dfit6  of  wtxnA  ftgrf«ttltui«i  knowledge,  I  witt  nddmy, 
as  I  know  there  Are  other  bartriert  to  ^  foU  devek)piiieQt  of  tho 
ample  capabilities  of  our  6oil  betides  the  igAorftnoe  of  its  eulti- 
vators.  The  former  it  is  the  province  of  legialatlcm  to  i«moye-^*4be 
latter  mu»t  be  dispelled  by  educating  the  risiog  generation  of 
farmers  and  labourers  in  a  better  system  than  that  heretofore 
adopted;  for  no  matter  what  other  obstacles  are  remoyed<'*-oo 
matter  what  facilities  are  afforded  or  inducements  held  oot-^-we 
can  never  attain  the  desirable  object  of  making  oar  soil  prodwM 
all  that  it  is  capable  of  producing  without  a  knowledge  of  coirtot 
and  rational  principles  to  ^ide  oar  progress.  As  it  ii  knewtt 
with  what  tenacity  the  mmd  clings  to  principles  and  pnunieoa 
learned  in  early  life  from  those  whom  we  look  upon  as  penons 
of  superior  intelligence,  and  as  this  circumstance  may  conduoe  to 
good  or  evil  accoi^iing  to  the  nature  of  the  influences  to  whidi  the 
youthful  mind  is  subjected,  we  should  take  care  that  if  it  cannot  be 
removed  from  the  sphere  of  that  which  is  vidoos,  it  shall  at  least 
be  stored  with  a  knowledge  of  what  is  good,  in  order  that  the 
latter  may  supplant  and  counteract  the  teaeliings  of  ignfflraaee 
and  prejudice  by  which  it  would  otherwise  be  vitiated*  The  ap- 
plication of  this  principle  will  show  the  expediency  and  ntility  of 
combining  with  the  system  of  literary  inetructaon  awarded  in  the 
National  schools  throughout  Ireland,  such  an  amount  of  agricol* 
tural  instruction  as  would  serve  to  show  the  youthful  mij^  the 
absurdity  and  inefficiency  of  many  of  the  principles  and  praetiois 
heretofore  considered  as  not  admitting  of  Airther  in^irovemeBli^ 
impart  to  it  a  knowledge  of  sound  scientific  principles,  and  tndn  it 
to  correct  and  rational  practices. 

That  this  can  be  done  without  at  all  interfering  injunously  with 
the  original  purpose  of  these  schools  we  have  abundant  proof  in 
the  general  success  which  has  attended  the  expeximent  so  fiu-  as  it 
has  been  yet  tried,  and  in  the  creditable  proficiency  of  the  pupils 
in  literary  acquirements  where  this  system  of  agri<»iltfiral  instnie* 
tion  is  most  successfully  carried  out — a  system,  which,  to  use  the 
words  of  Professor  Johnston,  *^wiU  make  A$  tiAool-bmfs  ^  0wr 
day  fhe  agrtcttlturalimprovere  of  the  future** 

In  an  article  on  "The  Importance  of  Agricultural  and  Indnstrisl 
Education,"  published  in  the  Journal  «f  the  Royal  Agric«Kui«l 
Improvement  Society  of  Ireland,  for  April,  1848,  and  which,  I  lie- 
Heve,  I  am  right  in  ascribing  to  the  pen  of  our  idustrioas  oouaUj- 
man,  Sir  R.  Kane,  whose  gifted  advocacy  of  the  eocial  regenerilioa 
of  his  native  land  through  the  development  of  those  ^  industrial 
resources*'  which  he  so  ably  and  graphically  delineated,  deserves  lar 
him  a  foremost  place  among  the  real  benefactors  of  this  fruitful  1n4 
neglected  country,  I  find  the  following  incontrovertihle  arguments 
in  proof  of  the  necessity  of  providing  an  adequate  and  permanent 
means  of  affording  instruction  to  the  people,  Mid  especMily  to  th^ 
rising  ^neration  of  farmers  and  agricultural  labeurersc^ 

**  Bimre,  however,  the  duties  of  aociety  can  he  iyfilied  in  IxehaiA 
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^y  tlM>te  %Q  whom  our  obsdrvations  speekUy  apply,  it  is  ImperatiFe 
that  the  gr0at  obstacle  to  impio^melU,  the  general  absence  oi  prao- 
tical  industrial  knowledge,  thoold  be  removed.  In  Ireland,  instrue- 
tiou  must  precede  improvement,  that  is,  if  it  be  really  Tvished  that 
the  iuaprovement  of  the  couiitry  should  be  for  the  advantage  of  its 
inhabitants — a  postulate  which,  as  we  believe  we  are  safe  in  assuming, 
we  shall  not  place  under  discussion.  The  corner-stone  of  whatever 
sooial  edifice  is  to  be  erected  or  preserved  in  Ireland,  must  be  the 
practical  instruction  of  tha  people ;  and  we  therefore  believe  that  we 
require  the  aid  of  the  Board  of  Education  far  more  than  of  the  Boar^ 
pf  Works ;  and  we  further  believe  that  for  eveiy  shilling  that  any 
plan  of  practical  instruction  could  cost  in  Ireland,  there  would  be 
repaid  to  the  state  tenfold  the  sum  in  smaller  charges  for  extra-police, 
national  defences,  and  special  commission  trials. 

*'  Looking  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  Ireland  has 
been  placed,  it  must  be  universally  admitted  that  her  staple  industry 
will  be  agriculture.  Her  soil  is  for  the  most  part  naturally  highly 
£srtile,  and  as  yet  little  exhausted ;  her  ohmate  mild,  and  although 
to  be  carefully  taken  into  aoeount  in  the  system  of  agriculture  beat 
to  be  employed,  still,  on  the  whole,  highly  favorable  to  agneuitural 
operations.  It  would  be  exioeedingly  imprudent  and  indeed  wrong 
to  stimulate  by  any  extraneous  means  attempts  at  mana&cturing  in* 
dustry,  in  the  almost  total  absence  of  those  vast  accessory  powere 
and  skill  which  favour  the  manufacturing  system  in  the  sister  king- 
dom. The  resources  Ireland  undoubtedly  possesses  for  maaufab- 
turing  industiy  will,  by  the  natural  growth  of  circumstances,  eome 
into  play  at  the  proper  time.  When  industrial  habits  and  ideas  ate 
more  fixinly  established  among  the  people ;  when  enterprise,  whioh 
now  fearfully  hides  its  head  even  from  the  most  friendly  view,  h^ 
comes  more  self-reliant  and  more  assured,  not  from  the  sheer  insa*' 
nity  of  speculation,  but  from  the  well-considered  calculations  of  ex- 
tended knowledge  and  experience ;  then  we  shall  be  able  to  compel^ 
with  other  manufacturing  people  :  but  for  a  long  time  the  chief  busi- 
ness of  Ireland  as  a  country  will  be  agriculture,  and  the  practieaj 
education  for  which  we  now  specially  seek  is  agricultural  education.** 

Again,  in  reference  to  '^Agr^ealtond  Instriiotion  i^  PiimaqF 
Schools":— 

"  With  the  views  which  we  have  already  endeavoured  to  express  of 
the  true  nature  and  powers  of  education,  it  will  be  well  understood, 
that  it  is  to  the  operation  of  the  National  system  of  education  we 
look  for  great  improvement  in  the  social  condition  of  this  countiy. 
Build  up  as  you  may  with  Corinthian  capitals  or  any  other  architec- 
tural ornaments  painted  or  gilded  to  entrap  the  admiration  of  the 
mere  passer  b^ ;  if  the  building  material  be  unsound,  if  yoitf*  cement 
does  not  eet,  if  ehange  of  season  opens  the  joints,  and  csa^a  admit 
the  ebmients  to  work,  yo^J.  edi&oe  will  fall ;  the  volutes  and  foUa^e 
of  your  capital  wHl  Ue  dirtv  and  broken  on  the  earth,  when  the  pede^ 
tal  givea  way  from  nat.,  y.^^juudnt-:^^  ^^r  of  et.iuiUbrum.  TViua,  \i 
the  re*tl  materkI^  ol'  vvj.'  '  t^  ^iiruvL  c:^Lili^.^*4  is  ciuvKUucicd,  W  u^kt 
all  shrtpi^il  to  their  fjt'H,*C*h  V^^  L.*Ved sound  and  wel\  ^eaaou^^.^^^^vU 
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means  of  learning  is  not  learning.  '  Train  np  the  child  in  the  waj 
he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it.*  Edn- 
cate  the  cmld  in  morality  and  religion,  and  he  will  become  a  good 
man  and  a  good  citizen.  Educate  the  child  in  habits  and  principles 
of  industry,  and  he  will  become  an  intelligent  and  skilful  £uiner  or 
artisan.  '  Train  up  the  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,*  is  therefore 
the  voice  of  the  people  calling  to  those  to  whom  educaUon  is  en- 
trusted ;  and  for  the  practical  regeneration  of  Ireland,  it  is  indispen- 
sable that  the  child  should  be  trained  so  that  he  may  learn  how  to 
go  to  work. 

"  Upon  this  cardinal  point,  as  we  conceive,  the  entire  organization 
of  our  National  system  of  education  ought  to  turn.  It  is  absolute^ 
A  delusion  to  exhibit  a  sum  total  of  half  a  miUion  of  children  beinff 
educated,  when  in  reality  those  poor  children,  after  being  so  educated, 
are  almost  inevitably  swept  into  the  chaos  of  practical  ignorance  and 
consequent  idleness  whicn  engulfs  the  coun^.  So  many  per  cent, 
of  the  lower  classes  know  how  to  read  and  write ;  but  how  many  per 
cent,  of  those  classes  can  earn  their  bread  ?  The  unfortunate  little 
boys  in  Kerry,  who  found  profitable  employment  for  a  time  in  calcu- 
lating areas  and  sides  for  the  Ordnance  Surveyors,  at  a  hal4>enny  a 
triangle,  were  again  starved  when  that  highly  scientific  commission 
was  brought  to  a  close ;  for  although  certainly  well  educated  accord- 
ing to  couegiate  ideas,  they  were  not  trained  to  their  proper  trade. 
Eveiy  National  school  in  Ireland  should  be  an  agricultural  school  if 
situated  in  a  rural  district,  and  an  industrial  school  when  in  a  large 
town.  Every  schoolmaster  in  Ireland,  every  functionary  of  education, 
should  be  impressed  with  and  inculcate  Uie  one  idea,  that  the  gan- 
grene of  Irish  society  is  absence  of  practical  knowledge,  and  that  the  re- 
medy which  it  is  for  them  to  apply  consists  in  practical  education 
and  the  formation  of  business  habits." 

I  am  happy  to  perceive  that  the  utility  of  combining  industrial 
with  literary  education  is  becoming  better  understood  and  appreci- 
ated. The  experiment  has  been  tried  in  many  of  the  National 
Schools  of  England,  and  there  is  every  probability  that  in  due  time 
the  principle  will  be  introduced  wherever  circumstances  are  fi^vor* 
able  for  its  adoption.  I  extract  the  following  statements  from  the 
^  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  for  1848- 
49-50,"  as  showing  the  views  entertained  on  this  subject  by  the 
English  inspectors  of  National  schools: — 

The  Rev.  H.  Moseley  in  his  general  report  (page  14^  says : — 
*'  When  the  master  has  been  duly  instructed  in  the  pnndples  of 
scientific  i^riculture  (and  steps  are  said  to  have  been  tttken  at  the 
Battersea  Training  School,  and  are  about  to  be  taken  at  Kneller 
Hall,  to  supply  masters  so  instructed),  no  means  could  probably  be 
devised  better  adapted  to  their  instructing  the  sons  of  farmers,  who 
might  attend  the  school,  in  the  practical  application  of  those  prin- 
ciples, than  the  school  garden  would  supply." 

The  Rev.  M.  Mitchell  in  his  report  (page  326)  states  :^''  The 
employers  of  labour  complain,  either  with  reason  or  without,  that 
the  children  attending  National  schools  are  unfitted  for  the  work  re- 
quired of  their  condition ;  and,  therefore^  occupiers  of  land  gene* 
t9ilj  are  not  merely  indifferent*  but  frequently  entirely  opposed  to 
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all  education  of  the  operatiye  classes.  The  only  method  of  oyer* 
coming  this  feeling,  it  seems  to  me>  is  to  make  the  schools  really 
practiodlj  efficient,  hj  teaching  in  them  snch  objects  only  as  may 
conduce  to  fonn  the  mind  of  a  labourer,  and  fit  him  for  his  future 
career.  And  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  education  required 
by  a  town  boy  is  widely  different  to  that  needed  for  an  agricultural 
labourer.  The  object  to  be  pursued  is  to  fit  the  child  for  his  pre- 
sent occupation  and  status  in  society,  not  to  raise  him  out  of  it.  If 
be  wishes  to  rise  he  must  eleyate  himself.  He  must  look  to  his 
own,  or  his  parents'  exertions,  not  to  the  help  of  the  state  or  cha- 
rity, to  place  him  in  a  more  advanced  position  in  life. 

"  I  am,  therefore,  led  to  think,  that  if  it  were  possible  to  attach 
to  every  school,  land  for  the  scholars  to  be  trained  in  agricultural 
pursuits,. it  would  be  a  very  great  improvement.  The  employers  of 
labour  would  then  see,  that  a  positive  advantage  was  attained,  and 
the  parents  might  also  be  induced  to  make  some  further  sacrifice  to 
procure  an  evident  worldly  benefit,  which,  however  it  may  be  re* 
gretted,  is  to  most  of  them  the  only,  or  at  least  chief  object  why 
they  send  their  children  to  school." 

The  Rev.  F.  Watkins,  in  his  general  report  (p.  151),  when 
referring  to  the  subject  of  *' field-gardens,"  in  connexion  with 
National  schools,  says : — '<  The  accounts  of  the  work  done  by  the 
masters  and  scholars  at  the  two  schools  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Haithwaite  are  placed  in  the  appendix,  and  are  valuable  as  showing 
that  something  may  be  done  with  very  limited  means ;  and  that 
the  employment  caused  by  agricultural  or  horticultural  labour 
does  by  no  means  interfere  with  the  intelligent  instruction  of  the 
children  in  the  usual  brandies  of  school  learning.  Much  t:redit 
is  due  to  the  incumbent  of  Haithwaite  (Rev.  C.  A.  Hulbert),  for 
the  pains  which  he  has  taken  by  this  means  to  show  his  parishion- 
ers, and  the  working  men  of  the  West  Riding,  the  value  of 
spade  husbandry  in  agricultural  labour,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so 
to  regulate  it,  that  in  the  young  workmen  of  his  schools  it  walks 
hand  in  hand  with  intellectual  improvement*' 

In  tke  Prospectus  of  the  **  National  and  Industrial  Schools  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  Church  at  Finchley,"  near  London,  where  the 
system  of  combined  literary  and  industrial  education  has  been 
found  to  work  very  successfully,  I  find  the  following  sound  practi- 
cal views  put  forward  by  the  committee,  when  soliciting  support 
for  their  useful  and  interesting  establishment : — ^'  In  advocating 
industrial  in  connexion  with  National  education,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  premise  that  the  ordinary  elementary  instruction  given  in 
National  schools  will  not  be  dicainished ;  and  that  the  committee 
would  fix  no  limit  to  ^j.«  cultivation  of  those  powers  o£  mind 
which,  as  God's  good  J!\.„  are  to  be  used  and  improved  by  all 
men.''  ^U^' 

**  In  engrafting  th^  ,  .^  on  the  National  syaleia  oi  ^uca- 

tion,  the  committee  k,  ^4|l^*'^tH>adlY  the  admouitiou— '  tx«Mv\ij  ^ 
child  m  the  way  be  J?  V  V^   f   They  believe  tliat  as  ^yoox  ^^^«^ 

V 
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htrt  gMerallj  Utile  <»*  tio  home  iAdtifttl4«l  i&»mi<»tiott,  It  l§  iiii^ 
duty,  so  far  as  their  pcyirer  may  eiEt^d,  te  bafre  ihem  iMitiM  atyi 
instructed,  at  sehool,  iti  stich  fitomial  era^  eiid  oeeapatioiiB  M  «MNr 
fitted  to  deyelop  health  and  l^trength,  and  to  impart  haVitd  of 
order,  neatness,  dexterity,  punctuality,  and  Indus^ ;  no  less  thafi 
in  morality  and  religion.  They  believe  that  systematic  iastrao^on 
and  training,  at  an  early  age,  in  manual  employments,  will  teH^ 
to  make  the  scholars  hardy  and  useful — valuable  as  serranta, 
mechanics,  agricultural  and  general  labourers,  <h*  farmenB;  e,n4 
that,  by  thus  endowing  them  with  a  knowledge  of  common  thingg 
(the  philosophy  of  every-day  life),  and  thoroughly  instructing  and 
exercising  them  in  such  emplorments,  as  in  &eir  several  stations 
may  Mi  to  their  lot  in  afterlife,  they  ivill  instil  both  the  di^pod-- 

tion  and  eapability  to  perform  their  duties  well 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  must  be  evident  that 
the  proposed  plan  of  education  in  these  echools  is  fitted  for  th« 
children  of  farmers  and  tradesmen,  as  well  as  fei^  Hie  ehildi^en  of 
the  labouring  class ;  and  the  committee,  having  information  on 
the  subject,  can  assure  parents  of  the  middle  class,  and,  indeed,  of 
both  cksses,  that  the  industrial  gpstem  will  not  In  any  degree 
retard^  but,  on  the  contrary ,  will  notfaU  to  promote  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  ordinary  school  learning. 

In  the  district  Model  schools  having  agricultural  departm^ts  in 
connexion  with  them,  as  at  Bailieb^ugh  and  Dunmanway,  the 
"pupil-teachers"  attend  the  lectures  o«  the  agrieidturist,  and 
receive  practical  instruction  on  the  model  farm  attached,  in  tiie 
various  operations  of  wiiich  they  are  required  to  assist  at  specified 
times.'  Though  objections  have  been  urged  a^inst  this  arrange- 
ment, as  calculated  to  interfere  with  the  special  objects  of  their 
training,  and  though,  I  regret  to  find  that,  in  one  instance,  tome 
reluctance  has  been  exhibited  by  the  pupils  themselves  as  to  taking 
part  in  the  drudgery  of  agricultural  labour,  still  I  think  it  can  be 
carried  out  so  as  not  only  not  to  retard,  but,  as  I  believe,  to  pro- 
mote their  advancement  in  the  other  departments  of  their  study, 
by  training  them  to  habits  of  industry,  showing  them  how  they 
may  turn  every  hour  of  their  time  to  profitable  account,  and  invi- 
gorating their  physical,  and,  consequently,  tljeir  mental  eonsMtu- 
tion.—"  The  vigour  of  the  body  imparts  itself  to  the  intellect ; 
and  not  cmly  relieves  the  monotony  of  the  sehool-room  by  the  alie- 
nate labour  in  the  fields,  but  it  gives  zest  and  energy  to  the  powers 
of  the  mind."  As  to  the  objections  of  the  pupils  themselvee — ^if 
they  are  the  offspring  ^  false  pride,  I  think  a  little  reflectien 
should  be  suflicient  to  show  their  absurdity.  Why,  instead  of  its 
being  a  dei>radation  to  assist  in  even  the  lowest  ofiices  of  agricul- 
tural labour,  it  should,  to  every  sensible  niind,  form  an  additional 
ground  for  esteem  and  approbation.  In  proof  of  this  I  might  cite 
many  instances  of  individuals  of  high  rank  and  attainments  who 
considered  it  an  honor  and  a  happijaess  to  share  in  this  employ- 
ment ;  but  I  need  not  go  fkrther  than  our  own  day,  otir  own  ceun- 
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tn,  fmd  our  owo  9abpok,  to  fod  tax  ioataDce  m  which  a  gentleman 
91  Aigh  aoquireweots,  and  iad6{>^udeDt  fortune  (the  brother  of  a 
barpDft  aaa  hi|^h  sheriff  of  one  pf  our  eastern  counti^),  in  order 
to  foquir^  a  perfect  practical  knowledge  of  agriculture,  entered  as 
^O  extern  pupil  at  the  Glasaevin  establishmentp  and  cheerfully 
asaistad  in  all  the  farm  operations.  I  have  seen  him  with  his  coat 
off  laying  tiles  in  the  bottom  of  a  drain,  and  joining  in  every  other 
kind  of  labour  on  the  farm — yet  he  never  thought  it  any  degrada- 
tion to  be  80  employed ;  and  I  think  it  would  be  an  insult  to  com- 
mon aenae  to  aiK  whether  he,  or  one  of  the  same  rank,  who  would 
be  afi^d  to  soil  his  fingers,  should  be  entitled  to  the  most  respect 

If  the  objections  are  made  on  the  ground  that  it  is  useless  to 
require  them  to  assist  in  or  learn  the  practical  details  of  farming. 
90  such  is  not  the  profession  they  are  destined  for  in  after-life,  I 
would  ask  is  it  useless  that  their  physical  constitutions  should  be 
improved,  which  can  be  effected  much  better  by  a  little  useful 
JAboor,  than  useless,  and,  perhaps,  oflen  injurious  amusement? 
Ja  it  useless  to  train  them  to  habits  of  industry  ?  or  are  their  cir- 
oumstances  in  after-life  likely  to  be  so  independent,  ns  that  their 
being  able  to  add  to  their  comforts  by  $he  skilful  cultivation  of  a 
plot  of  ground  in  their  leisure  hours  should  be  of  no  importance  ? 
It  is  not  improbable  but  the  majority  of  them,  when  their  course 
of  training  is  expired,  and  they  come  to  conduct  schools  them- 
selves, may  be  able  to  procure  a  small  portion  of  land  in  connexion 
with  liieir  schools  or  with  their  dwellings ;  an^  from  the  agricul- 
tural instruction  they  have  previously  received,  they  will  be  ena- 
bled to  act  in  the  double  capacity  of  literary  and  agricultural 
teachers,  if  the  4atter  should  be  required.  They  will  at  least,  as 
I  before  remarked,  be  able  to  turn  their  leisure  hours  to  profitable 
account,  thereby  improving  their  health  and  circumstances,  a^ 
well  as  t^eir  status  in  public  estimation ;  and  affording  to  the  sur- 
rounding peasantry  a  model  of  thriil  and  industry  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  productive  of  beneficial  results. 

To  show  that  this  is  no  visionary  theorv,  but  a  result  capably 
of  being  fully  realized,  I  will  quote  the  views  expressed  on  th^ 
subject  by  an  eminent  educatio^ist  of  Switeerlanc^  who  has  long 
been  engaged  in  working  out  this  social  problem,  and  of  whom 
Mr.  Kay,  in  his  valuable  work,  "  The  Social  Condition  and  Edu- 
cation of  the  People,"  thus  speaks—"  I  was  very  much  interested 
with  all  I  saw  and  heard  whilst  with  VehrlL     He  is  a  man  who 
has,  perhaps,  had  more  experience  in  educating  the  children  of 
peasants  than  any  other  person  in  Europe.     He  has,  for  forty 
vears,  watched  the  progress  and  effects  of  education  in  Switzer- 
land.    He  has  been  a  general  referee  and  adviser.    People  \\a\e 
visited  him  from  all  i^nL-a  of  Europe,  to  consult  him  ou  aystema 
and  methods ;  to  see  hi^     ^iptfe ;  to  ^^  ^^^  opinions  \  and  to\fc\V\v\tti 
of  the  progress  and  ^  C<>*^  %£  National  Educatiou  in   t\^^vc  ovjh 


^  ^W%^^^f  J*  men  in  Europe,  perhaps,  xW^^^x 
qualified  to  express  S^^'^f  f..^  ))Ott  on  the  effects  tft  \>^  ^'k>g^^^^ 


districts.    He 
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from  education,  and  upon  the  way  in  which  that  education  ought 
to  be  given/*  On  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Kay's  visit  to  the  Normftl 
College  of  Kreuitzlingen,  near  Constance,  over  which  Vehrli  pre- 
sides, when  speaking  of  the  Swiss  system  of  educating  and  training 
teachers,  the  latter  thus  expressed  himself: — "Your  object  in 
educating  a  schoolmaster  ought  to  be  to  prepare  a  teacher  of  the 
people  who,  while  he  is  considerably  elevated  in  mental  acquire- 
ments above  those  amongst  whom  he  will  be  obliged  to  live,  shall 
thoroughly  sympathise  with  them,  by  having  been  himself  accus- 
tomed to  hard  manual  labour.  If  you  take  pupil-teachers  into 
your  Normal  colleges,  and  content  yourselves  with  merely  cultivat- 
ing their  mental  powers,  you  will  find  that,  however  carefully  you 
attend  their  religious  instruction,  you  have  educated  men  who  will 
soon,  despite  themselves,  feel  a  disgust  for  the  population  with 
whom  they  will  be  called  upon  to  associate,  and  for  the  laborious 
duties  which  they  will  have  to  perform ;  but  if,  during  the  whole  of 
their  residence  at  the  Normal  College,  you  accustom  them  to  hard 
and  humble  labour,  when  they  leave,  they  will  find  themselves  in 
higher,  easier,  and  more  comfortable  situations  than  those  of  their 
school  and  college  days :  they  will  from  early  habits  and  education, 
sympathise  with  their  poor  associates ;  they  will  feel  contented  and 
satisfied  with  their  situation;  and,  feeling  satisfied  and  happy, 
they  will  work  with  more  energy  and  success,  and  exercise  a 
better  and  a  happier  influence  over  the  poor  around  them. 

It  is  necessary  that  teachers  of  the  poor  should 
learn,  and  should  be  accustomed  to  labour ;  for  labour  gives  humi- 
lity, and  teaches  how  to  respect  the  labourer 

But,  important  as  labour  is,  in  my  opinion,  as  a  part  of  the  train- 
ing of  ALL  youth,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the  education  of 
teachers  of  the  poor." 

I  believe  it  is  supposed  by  many  that  the  instruction  afforded  io 
the  National  agricultural  schools  is  chiefly  of  a  scientific  character, 
and  that  the  more  useful  practical  details  are  not  sufficiently  attended 
to.  Those  who  take  the  trouble  of  inquiring  into  this  matter  will 
find  how  erroneous  is  the  impression.  The  object  that  is  aimed  at, 
and  which  will  be  steadily  kept  in  yiew,  is  not  to  fill  the  heads  of  the 
pupils  with  a  technical  jargon  which  they  cannot  understand,  or  re- 
duce to  practical  application,  but  to  make  them  fiimiliar  with  those 
scientific  principles  which  are  of  daily  application  in  their  profession, 
4md  a  sound  knowledge  of  which  is  as  requisite  and  as  useful  for 
them  as  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  geometry  to  the  carpen- 
ter or  the  mason,  &c.,  or  of  chemistry  to  the  dyer,  bleacher,  Ac, 
Professor  Johnston  in  his  valuable  work  just  published,  entitled 
**  Notes  on  North  America,  Agricultural,  Economical  and  Social,** 
says : — "  There  is,  however,  an  indirect  method  by  which  improve- 
ments are  certain  to  be  brought  about — slowly  perhaps  at  first,  but 
largely  and  generally  in  the  end.  This  method  is  the  general  difiu- 
sion  of  knowledge  bearing  upon  the  practice  of  agriculture.  It  is 
not  by  prescribing  new  methods  to  old  men — by  staking  our  chances 
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of  success  on  the  hope  of  overcoming  the  prejudices  of  the  most 
prejudiced  class  of  societj.  It  is  by  instilling  into  young  and  unpre- 
judiced minds  the  principles  according  to  which  all  rural  practice 
ought  to  be  regulated  that  future  practice  will  be  most  certainly 
made  better.  This  can  be  done  at  little  or  no  expense.  .  •  To 
be  generally  available,  however,  the  mode  in  which  this  is  done 
should  be  easy,  short,  inexpensive,  involving  little  change  in  the 
ordinary  school  routine,  little  new  machinery,  and  little  interference 
with  the  customary  school-teaching,  in  kind  or  quantity.  All  this, 
I  think,  may  be  effected,  if  the  eye  is  kept  bent  upon  the  one  ob- 
ject— that  of  instructing  the  children  in  agrtcultw*al prindpUs^  and 
their  mode  of  application.  These  are  comparatively  few  in  num- 
ber— can  be  simply  expressed,  so  as  to  be  intelligible  to  the  very 
young;  and  can  be  taught  in  so  short  a  time  as  to  interfere  in  no 
necessary  degree  with  the  usual  branches  of  education.  The  prin- 
ciples I  speak  of  are  deduced  from  scientific  inquiry — chemical,  geo- 
logical, botanical,  and  physiological  research.  In  the  expression  of 
these  principles,  new  words — the  names,  for  example,  of  certain 
substances  familiar  to  the  chemist  or  botanist — are  necessarily  em- 
ployed. These  words  or  names  must  be  understood,  if  the  sentence 
in  which  they  are  contained  is  to  be  comprehended,  as  the  child  is 
ehown  pictures  of  the  horse  and  the  lamb,  or  is  taken  to  the  fields 
to  see  these  animals,  if  it  is  to  understand  the  early  reading- lessons 
in  which  they  are  mentioned.  But  a  thine:  is  known  by  its  sensible 
properties;  and  as  a  child  at  once  distinguishes  the  apple,  the  potato, 
the  turnip,  and  the  onion,  by  their  form,  colour,  taste,  and  smell,  so, 
among  the  things  chemistry  deals  with — phosphorus  and  sulphur, 
oxygen  and  nitrogen,  starch  and  gluten,  must  be  made  familiar  to 
his  senses,  if  he  is  to  understand  the  meaning  of  their  names.  Thus 
£blt  experimental  chemistry  is  necessary  in  the  teaching  of  agricul- 
tural principles.  It  must  make  the  words  itUelligible,  but  no  mo7'e  is 
necessary,*^ 

I  am  so  fiilly  impressed  with  the  correctness  of  the  views  enter- 
tained by  Professor  Johnston  that  I  invariably  make  it  a  rule  to  con- 
fine the  teaching  to  those  agricultural  principles  which  can  be  easily 
comprehended  by  the  children,  and  a  knowledge  of  which  %vill  essen- 
tially promote  improved  rural  practice. 

The  zeal  and  ability  evinced  by  the  agricultural  teachers  (with 
few  exceptions),  during  the  past  year,  merit  my  wannest  approba- 
tion. They  seem  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the 
high  trust  committed  to  them*  and  how  much  the  future  prosperity 
of  the  country  may  be  affected  by  the  way  in  which  they  discharge 
their  duties. 


Workhouse  Agricul^^     I  Schools, — ^The  imperative  necessity  of 
giving  to  the  pauper  cK*!**     *»  who  now  in  tens  of  thousands  throng 
our  workhouses,  «nch     ^Wf ^^e  oi  mental  and  physical  traxmxig  a» 
will  fit  them  for  Bbq^  ^  C^^^e^^  members  ol  society— cveaXots  oi 
wealth,  instead  of  a  ir^i^a  ^^tAen  on  the  commnmt^ — mw%X.Vvvi^ 
long  since  forced  it^^^l^^^^  ^J^^ovictions  of  tboBf^  ^\io  Vi«^^^^ 
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oar  eodfll  •ystem  an  object  of  study*    Any  ont  hairing  ibo  iHghttt 
knowledge  of  the  prindplea  of  political  eeonomy  must  know  that 
the  greatness  and  prosperity  of  a  eonntry  will  be  in  proportion  tm 
the  nnmher,  skilii  and  industrr  of  its  labourers,  prorided  there  bx% 
capital  and  enterprise  to  employ  them.    It  has  often  been  asserted 
that  one  of  the  greatest  e^ils  of  this  eountry  was  the  orer-stodcW 
state  of  the  labour  market  which  conduced  to  poverty,  idleness,  aod 
crime.    However  true  this  may  hare  been  in  former  times,  and 
under  former  circumstances,  recent  STents  hare  completely  changed 
this  state  of  thinrs.    The  dawn  of  a  more  prosperous  em  seems  now 
to  begin  to  shed  its  light  over  this  fruitfnli  but  as  yet  n^leoted 
country.     A  spirit  of  energy  and  improvement  is,  I  trust,  arising 
frotn  the  fiery  ordeal  through  which  it  has  pleased  a  wise  Providenee 
to  make  us  to  pass,  in  order  that  the  different  classes  of  the  oom* 
munity  might  be  made  to  feel  their  mutual  dependence  on  each 
other,  and  so  work  in  harmony  for  one  common  objecU^the  welfare 
of  their  common  country.    Any  acute  observer  of  passing  events 
must  now  see  that  there  are  incipient  causes  coming  into  operation, 
which,  if  it  be  not  our  own  fault,  may  have  an  incalculable  effMSl  for 
ffood  on  the  destinies  of  this  country.    But,  like  a  vessel  waiting 
for  the  tide,  we  must  be  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  these  oppor« 
tunities  when  they  arrive,  else  the  current  which  might  have  borne 
us  on  to  prosperity  will  have  receded  before  we  can  have  derived 
any  benefit  from  it.    The  first  beneficial  effect  of  the  improvement 
to  which  I  have  adverted,  must  be  to  create  an  increased  demand 
for  labour.    And  where  are  the  labourers  to  come  ftrom  ?     Thou* 
sands  have  sunk  into  premature  graves  during  the  late  disastrous 
years  of  famine,  and  its  concomitant  diseases.    Thousands  have  had 
their  constitutions  so  weakened  from  the  same  cause  that  they  can 
never  again  become  efficient  labourers.    And  thousands  have  sought 
in  other  climes  that  reward  for  their  industry  for  which  they  looked 
in  vain  in  their  native  land.    This  latter  drain  on  the  ranks  of  those 
who  should  form  the  chief  hope  of  the  country  still  continues,  and 
will  continue  so  long  as  the  lot  of  the  labourer  in  this  country 
continues  much  inferior  to  what  he  can  realise  in  America,  or  any 
other  field  of  emigration. 

A  consideration  of  these  facts  must  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that 
if  we  are  to  pro^jess  in  improvement  as  expected  (and  I  trust  it  is 
no  visionary  anticipation),  we  shall  soon  find  that  instead  of  a  sur- 
plus there  will  be  a  dearth  of  labour.  To  meet  this  not  improbable 
contingency  the  mass  of  pauper  youth  above  referred  to  should  be 
specially  prepared.  With  this  view  no  pains  nor  expense,  compa- 
tible with  a  wise  economy,  should  be  spared  to  prepare  them  for 
efficiently  performing  their  parts  in  the  social  regeneration  of  the 
country.  In  addition  to  the  mental  and  physical  training  that  should 
be  provided  for  them,  and  to  which  I  will  hereafter  refer,  I  hold  it 
to  be  indispensable  that  they  should  receive  such  an  amount  of 
wholesome  and  nutritious  food  as  will  fblly  develop  and  perfect 
their  physical  constitutions,  and  not  I^ve  them,  as  4hey  too  fre- 
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{««fiilf  nre^  Saoafnbl^  of  cmabittio^  iheif  irajr  throogh  life.  To 
esarty  thtse  loggestioiit  into  ofiect  would  require  8om6  increase  of 
«jipeiiilitiire»  whicb^  I  fosr^  will  b^  objected  to  bj  manj  as  an 
Addition  to  a  burden  that  it  already  become  y^tj  onerous  and  op* 
pressive.  But  to  save  a  little  present  increased  expenditure,  we 
should  not  reject  the  means  ox  making  thousands  of  unfortunate 
dependents  on  public  bounty  independent  and  happy<  Instead  of 
haring  for  ever  to  dole  out  a  miserable  maintenance  to  those,  who 
in  early  life  have  been  thrown  on  our  bounty,  give  them  at  once, 
or  as  Boon  as  possible,  the  means  of  earning  for  themselves  the 
fruits  with  whieh  labour  rewards  her  industrious  children. 

What  should  our  Workhouses  be  ?  Schools  of  induHty  (as  well 
as  of  literature  and  morality),  from  whence  shall  issue  in  due  time, 
hardy  and  intelligent  labourers  to  supply  the  increased  demand 
which  the  advancing  prosperity  of  the  country  must  create,  and 
where  the  young  will  not,  as  at  present,  with  a  few  pleasing  and 
creditable  exceptions,  be  permitted  to  spend  the  morning  of  life  in 
dull  and  stupid  lethargy,  without  hope  or  spirit,  or  any  of  those 
useful  occupations  which  would,  while  agreeably  diversifying  the 
monotony  of  Workhouse  life,  develop  their  latent  energies  both  of 
mind  and  body,  and  fit  them  for  successfully  acting  their  parts  on 
the  great  theatre  of  life. 

I  think  it  is  highly  expedient  that  the  benefits  of  industrial  edu- 
cation should  be  afforded  to  all  the  pauper  children  of  both  sexes, 
but  it  is  only  those  who  are  to  be  trained  to  agricultural  pursuits, 
and  which,  as  agriculture  is  the  chief  branch  of  industry  in  this 
oountry,  should  be  by  fer  the  greater  proportion,  that  come  within 
my  province.  In  connexion  with  every  Workhouse  there  should 
be  a  farm  of  suitable  dimensions  on  which  the  pauper  youths  des- 
tined for  agricultural  occupations  should  receive,  under  a  competent 
instructor,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  business  in  all  its  details. 
As  the  labour  would  be  chiefly  if  not  entirely  performed  by  them, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  under  judicious  management  the  expenses  un- 
der this  system  would  not  be  greater,  and  under  favorable  circum- 
stances might  be  much  less  after  some  time,  than  under  the  system 
of  allowing  them  to  while  away  their  time  in  listless  indolence  in 
yards  or  sheds,  enfeebled  and  degraded  in  body  and  mind. 

In  support  of  the  views  here  aidvanced  I  beg  leave  to  quote  the 
published  opinions  of  some  of  the  ablest  advocates  of  the  education 
and  moral  and  phvsical  improvement  of  the  humbler  classes.  In  re- 
ference to  this  subject,  J.  C.  Symons,  Esq.,  in  his  able  Report  on 
the  Training  of  Pauper  Children,  remarks—"  That  which  the  play- 
ground is  to  Mr.  Stow'a  system  of  discipline  in  town  schools,  the 
ferm  and  the  handicraf);^  yfi\\  be  to  district  schools.     It  i^  there  that 
the  ideal  will  become  tb^  reB^>  *^^  ^^^^  application  will  he  given  to 
the  lessons  of  the  sch^j  ?      ^  the  firesi<\e.    It  is  the  nurser^-^xoxiTvA 
where  the  young  ^re^^l  ^  planted  for  nurture  and  dev^\o^ttietit 
previously  to  their  t|i^  Af^  ^tion  into  the  i^^orld.   "Pot  ^v^tvx.<iU\^ 
practical  adaptetiOQ  ^^j^Jil^  ^tieuto  conduct,  tbi%  iwli^w^  ^^^^^ 
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iieu^ulties,  as  well  as  storing  of  the  head,  mne-teniiis  of  pur  exMa^- 
schools  are  nearly  useless,  and,  in  many  cases  do  more  harm  than 
good.  The  great  deficiency  in  the  instruction  of  our  poorer  classes 
is  in  that  sort  of  practical  knowledge  of  the  ordinary  objects  aod 
operations,  both  of  nature  and  art,  which  it  is  most  useful  to  them 
to  understand ;  a  want  of  acquaintance,  not  with  those  branches  oi 
knowledge  which  do  not^  but  which  do  belong  to  their  condition  ia 
life  and  to  their  daily  avocations.  Their  ignorance  of  these  com- 
mon things  is  wonderfully  great,  and  the  cause  of  hourly  loss  to 
their  employers  and  to  themselves.  .  .  Practical  education  in 
the  business  of  life,  and  the  nature  of  the  external  world,  called  bj 
the  Germans  '  Weltkunde,'  is  seldom,  if  ever,  taught  to  our  work* 
ing  classes ;  yet  surely,  it  is  most  essential  that  they  should  learn  it, 
inasmuch  as  it  constitutes  all  the  difference  between  good  and  bad 
servants  and  workmen  to  the  industry  of  £ngland  and  its  powers  of 
prosperity.  It  makes  all  the  difference,  in  many  instances,  between 
pauperism  and  independence.  In  addition  to  the  variety  of  objects 
by  which  useful  knowledge  would  be  imparted  in  a  district  school, 
a  vast  variety  of  information  on  the  rotation  and  culture  of  crops — 
the  science  of  horticulture— the  value  of  the  different  descriptions 
of  manure — their  preparation  and  the  modes  of  using  them — the 
habits,  nature  and  treatment  of  cows,  pigs,  poultry,  bees,  &c. ;  to- 
gether with  every  process  of  husbandry  and  dairy-work,  should  be 
carefully  explained  to  the  children  of  a  district  school,  in  order  to 
render  it  a  means  of  training,  such  as  may  be  in  harmony  with  the 
future  position  of  the  children,  and  to  supply  that  information  and 
skill  of  which  they  stand  especially  in  need.  All  these  things  are 
within  the  comprehension  of  the  meanest  capacity y  whilst  they  are  not 
inconsistent  with  the  highest  order  of  education,  I  am  humbly  of 
opinion  that,  if  it  be  the  principle  of  the  new  Poor  Law  to  divert 
the  labourer  from  his  former  reliance  on  the  charity  of  others  to  a 
dependence  on  his  own  resources,  the  system  I  have  ventured  to 
sketch  is  indispensable  to  its  accomplishment,  and  will,  at  the  same 
time,  give  a  great  and  prolific  impulse  to  the  skill,  industry,  and 
morals  of  every  district  in  which  it  may  be  established." 

**  To  check,*'  says  Mr.  Symons,  **the  recurrence  of  pauperism 
by  training  pauper  children  in  religion  and  industry,  appears  to  be  a 
policy  as  well  as  a  duty  obviously  beneficial  to  society.* 

E.  C.  Tuffnell,  Esq.,  remarks: — "It  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  the  children  should  be  taught  manual  labour,  and  be  accus- 
tomed to  use  their  hands  as  well  as  their  heads.  Otherwise  the  in- 
conveniencp  is  felt,  which  appears  in  the  complaint  that  I  have  fre- 
quently heard  from  farmers,  that  the  boys  taken  into  their  service 
from  the  Workhouse  can  read  and  write  pretty  well,  but  can  do  no- 
thing else,  and  therefore  are  hardly  worth  their  wages." 

The  following  remarks  by  Sir  James  P.  Kay  Shuttleworth,  though 
at  variance  with  the  sentiments  expressed  by  some  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians in  this  country,  are  nevertheless  deserving  of  particular  atten- 
tion : — **  The  object  of  setting  the  children  to  work  is  not  to  make 
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a  profit  of  theift  lahomr^  hut  to  aeeuttom  them  to  patient  MpHeaHon 
to  euA  appropriate  work  at  will  be  most  likely  to  Jit  them  for  the  die- 
f^argeof  the  duties  of  that  station  which  they  wHl  probably  JUl  in 
etfier'life.  If  the  hope  of  profit  firom  the  labour  of  the  childreD  be 
not  considered  subordivHaie  to  the  great  object  of  enabling  them  to 
earn  their  livelihood  by  the  employment  of  the  sarrounding  district, 
or  in  assisting  them  to  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  their  house* 
holde  bj  the  exercise  of  their  skill  during  periods  of  leisure^  the 
•etablishment  would  probably  fail  as  a  means  of  promoting  the  in-, 
dependence  of  the  children  unavoidably  chargeable  to  the  rate«pay« 
era  from  the  ordinary  casualties  of  life."  And  W.  W.  Whitmore^ 
Esq.,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  J.  C.  Symons,  Esq.,  respecting  the 
Farm  School  of  the  Bridgnorth  Union  at  Quatt»  Salop  (a  charitable 
institution  which  I  visited  with  much  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  and 
which  has  deservedly  attracted  a  great  amount  of  public  attention), 
aaya : — '^  After  all,  the  question  of  profit,  though  clearly  shown  in 
the  Quatt  School,  is  not  the  real  question  at  issue.  It  is  not  profit 
we  seek,  but  a  good  rather  than  a  very  defective  education.  Instead 
of  perpetuating  the  race  of  paupers,  we  wish  to  raise  these  poor 
children  to  the  rank  of  industrious  and  intelligent  labourers ;  and 
we  have  ever^  reason  to  believe  we  shall  succeed — as  well  as  effect 
a  moral  training  that  no  education  without  industry  eon  produced 

I  regret  to  have  to  state  that  the  number  of  Workhouses  haying 
agricultural  departments  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board  is  so 
few.  I  know  that  in  many  cases  there  are  farms  attached  on  which 
the  pauper  youths  are  trained  to  useful  labour;  but  I  much  fear  that 
the  equally  important  object  of  imparting  to  them  a  knowledge  of 
the  principles  by  which  their  operations  should  be  conducted  is  too 
generally  neglected.  In  the  hope  of  remedying  this  defect  it  was 
proposed  by  the  Commissionere  (see  Fourteenth  Report),  to  grant 
gratuities  to  the  most  deserving  Workhouse  Agriculturists,  when  it 
was  anticipated  that  men  of  adequate  qualifications  would  be  ap« 
pointed  to  these  situations,  and  would,  by  the  hope  of  these  rewards* 
oe  stimulated  to  exert  themselves  zealously  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties,  especially  that  of  instructing  the  pupils  in  a  correct  know* 
ledge  of  the  principles  of  their  profession.  I  would  feun  hope  that 
the  cause  of  this  apparent  apathy  may  be  owing  to  the  intention  of 
the  Commissioners  not  being  made  sufficiently  public ;  and  as  the 
object  is  one  of  serious  importance,  I  beg  leave  again  to  direct  at« 
tention  to  it  in  the  hope  that  those  to  whom  the  guardianship  of  our 
pauper  youth  is  entrusted  may  be  induced  to  co-operate  with  the 
benevolent  yicws  of  the  Comniissioneis  for  the  social  eleyation  of 
these  helpless  children. 

Where  land  is  attacI^A  j  to  *  Workhouse,  and  a  competent  agri- 
cnlturist  appointed  to  ^^  JirxV^xA  its  cultivation  by  the  junior  male 
pauper  inmates,  as  ^J^^^  i^ 


improved  i 

an  annual  granuyr  Of  ^^Ij^  ^Z^\0  \fi  Jtio,  accoruiujs  •^  "*«"->  ^''T 

gratuitj  being  con^  V^  ^   *\a  ^Yorable  report  of  the  A^fncm-r 
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tiupal  In«pecior  aa  to  the  profieienoj  of  the  bojs  in  agricul^ovpl 
knowledge,  and  the  judioious  cultivation  of  the  Workhonse  farm. 
This  gratuity  will  be  awarded  irrespective  of  the  fixed  salary 
granted  by  the  local  authorities,  and  the  same  person  will  be 
digible  for  it  fbr  any  number  of  years  in  snccession,  provided  the 
Agricultural  Inspector,  at  each  examination,  shall  report  satisik^ 
torily  of  the  agriculturist's  proceedings. 

'  The  Workhouse  Schools,  to  which  the  Commissioners  have  mad* 
grants  during  the  past  year  of  mtuities  to  the  teachers  forgiving 
instruction  in  agriculture  and  of  books  on  agricultural  subjects,  &r 
bdoks  only,  are  :— 

Dangan  Auxiliary. — Galway  Union.* 

Ballyengland  Auxiliary. — ^Rathkeale  Union. 

Carrick-on-Suir, 

Clones. 

Lame. 

Belfast 

Glasnevin  Auxiliary. — North  Dublin  Union. 

I  am  indebted  to  E.  Senior,  Esq.,  P.  L.  Inspector,  for  a  valna* 
lole  communication  on  agricultural  industrial  employment  in 
several  of  the  Workhouses  in  his  district,  which  I  insert  in  th§ 
Appendix  to  this  Report     See  Appendix  8. 

Ulasnevin  Model  /'arm.— The  working  of  this  institutioUf 
4urinff  the  past  year^  has  been  most  satismctorjr.  It  has  been 
▼isitea  during  that  period  by  a  great  number  of  scientific  and  prac* 
lical  men^  some  of  whom  are  of  European  and  American  celebrity. 
1  annex  a  few  extracts  from  the  observations  entered  by  them  w 
fii%r  <<  Visitor's  Book"  (Appendix  6),  and  which  are  most  gratify* 
ing,  as  showing  the  favorable  opinions  entertained  of  the  utility 
of  the  institution  bpr  those  who  take  the  trouble  of  carefiiUv  exam^ 
ing  and  inquiring  into  the  system  of  management  pursued  and  its 
^[^ults.  Among  so  many  important  evidences  in  favour  of  the 
efficiency  of  our  establishment,  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  include 
the  testimony  of  such  justly  celebrated  men  as  M.  Payen,  of 
Fn^nce,  and  Professor  Hitchcock,  of  Amherst  College,  United 
States.  But  if  it  is  gratifying  to  have  the  marked  approval  of  men  of 
aueh  eminent  ^cten/^c  attainments,  it  is  not  less  so  to  have  the 
recorded  opinions  of  such  eminently  j^roc^tca/  men  as  Clapperton, 
pf  Vicarstown,  and  Brady,  of  Merino.  I  also  i4[>pend  to  this 
fieport  the  remarks  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  S.  G.  Osborne  on  the 
(jriasnevin  establishment,  which  are  published  in  his  work,  entitled 
"  Gleanings  in  the  West  of  Ireland,"  page  228. 
.    In  consequence  of  the  addition  to  the  farm,  alluded  to  in  previous 

•  The  interesting  report,  Appendix  7,  famished  by  Mr.  Meara,  theagri^'vl- 
tamt  at  the  Pan|^an  Auxiliary  Warkhoute  Farm,  is  deserving  of  ptrtienlir 
attention.  The  institution  is  very  creditable  to  those  membMre  of  the  Be#rd 
6f  Guardians  wbo  have  civen  so  much  time  and  attention  to  its  working,  and 
affords  evidence  of  the  benefits  which  would  have  accrued  from  similar  exer- 
tions Ott  the  part  of  the  Guardians  of  other  Unions. 
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Y«port9,  which  required  a  complete  remodificatiOA  of  the  system  of 
management,  it  is  as  jet  in  a  transition  state,  and  the  progress  has 
been  greatly  retarded  owing  to  the  want  of  suitable  offices,  which, 
I  am  happj  to  say,  are  now  in  course  of  erection. 

The  dairy  stock  was  unfortunately  attacked  by  that  malig- 
nant disease,  pleuro-pneumoniia,  in  the  month  of  August. 
Notwithstanding  that  eyery  precaution  and  remedy,  which  pni^ 
dence  and  skill  could  suggest,  were  had  recourse  to,  twelve 
milch  cows  were  carried  off  by  it.  As,  in  supplying  the  plac^ 
of  these,  it  was  not  considered  judicious  to  go  to  the  expense 
of  procuring  animals  of  a  superior  breed,  lest  the  disease  might 
still  linger  in  or  return  to  the  place,  the  present  stock  of  dairy 
eattle  are  of  an  inferior  description,  but  on  the  oompletion  of 
the  new  farm  buildings,  it  will  be  most  desirable  to  have  animals 
of  the  very  best  breeds,  so  that  the  Commissioners  may  be  able 
to  supply  itie  Model  Agricultural  Schools,  now  so  widely  spread, 
with  cows,  sheep,  and  pigs  of  a  superior  quality,  and  thus  diffhse, 
what  is  so  very  desirable,  an  improved  breed  of  these  useftd  animals 
throughout  the  country. 

By  a  recent  arrangement,  the  large  kitchen  garden  in  con- 
nexion with  the  establishment  is  now  under  the  management  ef 
Mr.  Campbell,  the  Board's  Horticulturist,  and  I  trust  that  the 
improvements  in  progress,  and  those  contemplated,  will  place  that 
useful  department  on  an  efficient  footing,  and  thus  affiord  another 
important  element  of  instruction  to  the  young  men  educated  at  the 
institution. 

To  Mr.  Donaghy,  the  Superintendent,  I  feel  called  upon  empha- 
tically to  express  my  high  appreciation  of  the  zeal,  ability,  and 
efficiency  evinced  by  him  in  the  unremitting  discharge  of  his  many 
and  important  duties,  and  for  the  success  which  has  attended  his 
labours. 

Glamevin  National  Induitriat  School  Garden. — In  accordance 
with  the  views  expressed  by  the  Commissioners  in  their  Fourteenth 
Report,  section  10,  paragraph  45,  a  portion  of  the  garden  attached 
to  the  Glasnevin  National  Schools  has  been  divided  into  six  equal 
"allotments,"  which  are  cultivated  by  six  of  the  more  advanced  boys 
under  the  superintendence  and  direction  of  Mr.  Hawe,  the  literary 
teacher.  Each  boy  will  be  required  to  keep  an  accurate  account 
of  his  receipts  and  expenditure,  and  I  hope  at  the  end  of  the  year 
to  be  enabled  to  give  a  favorable  report  of  the  working  of  this  in- 
teresting experiment-*  Mr.  Hawe  gives  daily  instruction  to  a 
class  of  the  more  advanced  scholars  in  the  elementary  principles  of 
agriculture  and  gardening. 

Although  the  value  of  having  the  rising  generation  properly 
trained  to  habits  of  industry,  economy,  forethought,  neatne^,  wfil 
honesty  is  fully  admitted  by  all,  yet  it  is  to  be  tegreU^^  xVjl, 
generally  speaking,  so  f^^  xiVOV^'^^^^^  ^^  agents  gvvet\vat  %.\\wx\\oti 

•  Mr.  Hawe'8  report,  An^  a    contaiJ^*  full  particxA^wt'^^'^^^^^^^^* 

'  caWYftlion,' course  of  cropprt^^  Vf 
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to  the  subject  wMch  its  importance  demands.  In  my  tours  of  in^ 
spection  through  Ireland,  I  am,  however,  happy  to  state  that  I 
have  met  with  some  instances  which  well  exemplified  what  happy 
effects  may  be  produced  witfi  the  sacrifice  of  a  little  time  and  a  very 
trifling  expense.  When  in  the  West  last  summer,  I  called  upon  T- 
Strickland,  Esq.,  at  Lough  Glynn  House,  County  Roscommon,  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  the  "  School  Gardens"  of  which  I  had  re- 
ceived an  interesting  account.  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Strickland 
I  was  most  kindly  received  and  accompanied  by  Miss  Strickland 
to  the  several  gardens,  my  visits  to  which  afforded  me  the  highest 
gratification  and  pleasure,  and  tended  more  strongly  to  convince 
me  of  the  good  that  may  be  effected  by  benevolent  and  energetic 
individuals  who  will  devote  a  small  portion  of  their  time,  attention, 
and  means  to  such  praiseworthy  objects.  I  was  much  pleased  to 
find  that  Mr.  Fallon,  the  teacher  of  the  Lough  Glynn  National 
School  had  been  most  assiduous  in  directing  and  assisting  the 
children  to  cultivate  their  little  plots  of  ground,  and  in  carrying 
out  the  views  of  Mr.  and  the  Misses  Strickland.  I  cannot  here 
avoid  alluding  to  the  girls'  school,  also  under  the  superintendence 
of  those  ladies,  where  I  saw  numerous  specimens  of  plain  and 
most  beautiful  fancy-work  done  by  the  poor  children,  and  the 
sale  of  which  I  understood  was  the  principal,  if  not  the  only  means 
of  giving  support  to  many  destitute  families  in  the  neighbourhood. 
To  give  a  better  idea  of  those  interesting  *^  School  Gardens,"  I 
annex  the  following  report  with  which  Mr.  Strickland  very  kindly 
favored  me  subsequently  to  my  visit : — 

*^  Lotighgtyn  House^  Loughgfyn^ 
loth  February,  1851. 

'^  Sir,  — In  answer  to  the  information  you  desired  respecting  the 
origin  and  working  of  the  *  Scluiol  Gardens,*  I  beg  to  say  that  a 
small  beginning  was  made  a  few  years  ago  in  inducing  a  few  of 
the  upper  girls  in  the  Female  School  to  make  little  fiower  plots 
round  their  houses.  A  feast  was  given  to  them  in  summer,  and 
Premiums  to  those  who  could  show  the  best  nosegay,  and  to  the 
one  who  had  her  garden  in  the  neatest  order.  In  d^e  beginning 
of  1847>  when  the  failure  of  the  potato  turned  all  attention  to  the 
raising  of  other  crops  for  food  for  the  people,  efforts  were  made  to 
introduce  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  as  well  as  flowers,  and  to 
enlist  the  Boys  as  well  as  the  Girls  in  the  work.  About  forty 
children  of  both  sexes  made  that  year  some  beginning,  getting 
from  their  pai*ents  a  little  piece  of  ground  near  the  house  (they  were 
encouraged  to  take  the  waste  spots,  previously  left  vacant,  by  their 
parents,  and  bring  them  into  order  and  cultivation).  Seeds  of  the 
ordinary  garden  vegetables  were  supplied  to  them  gratis.  The 
Schoolmaster  undertook  to  go  the  rounds  and  superintend  the 
sowing,  Ac,  Ac.  Many,  of  coarse,  failed  from  their  entire  igno» 
ranee  of  the  cultivation  necessary,  and  from  the  wet  state  of  the 
land.    Many  more  crops  never  came  to  perfection  from  pilfering ; 
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but  some  fifteen  or  twenty  had  something  to  show  at  the  little 
vegetable  and  flower  show  in  August. 

''  The  following  year  those  who  had  failed  were  encouraged  to 
try  again,  and  those  who  had  succeeded,  to  make  fresh  ^orts. 
Seeds  were  again  given  at  a  low  price,  as  it  was  found  that  when 
they  were  given  gratis  they  were  wasted.  More  improvement 
was  made  that  year,  and  during  the  subsequent  years ;  a  steady 
progress  has  been  going  on,  the  pupils  showing  a  decided  desire  to 
improve,  and  a  greater  taste  for  neatness  growing  among  them. 
There  are  now  some  of  the  gardens  really  very  creditable,  and 
about  flfteen  more  fair  attempts.  The  rest  (say  about  fifty  more) 
are  as  yet  but  small  attempts. 

'*  Prizes  are  given  at  the  examination  and  a  feast  in  summer  for — 
1.  The  best  vegetable  garden ;   2.  The  best  fiower  garden ;  3.  The 
best  parcel  of  vegetables  shown ;  4.  The  best  flowers  shown.  A  pig  ' 
is  the  flrst  prize,  and  garden  tools  or  garden  books  are  the  other 

Erizes.    Much  emulation  is  shown  among  the  twelve  or  fourteen 
ead  competitors. 

"  Some  of  the  boys  have  made  from  three  to  four  pounds  of  their 
vegetables  and  fruit  in  the  year ;  and  the  parents  have,  in  some 
instances,  given  up  to  the  skill  of  their  son  the  whole  of  the  plot 
round  the  house  which  previously  grew  nothing  but  cabbage.  The 
sisters  attend  the  flower  gardens,  while  the  brothers  have  the 
vegetable  ones. 

"  It  was  found  so  difficult  for  the  master  to  attend  to  the  many 
applicants  for  instruction  how  to  till  their  gardens,  that  last  year 
a  piece  of  ground  close  to  the  school  was  made  into  a  Model 
Grarden,  to  be  under  the  master^s  care,  and  where  he  could  instruct 
the  boys.  A  great  readiness  is  shown  to  work  in  it,  and  better 
still,  much  honesty — neither  fruit  nor  vegetables  having  been 
touched,  though  open  to  all. 

**  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  Thomas  Stkickland. 
"  Thobcas  Eibkpatsick,  Esq." 

In  my  tours  of  inspection  during  the  past  year,  I  distributed 
the  various  works  on  agricultural  subjects  which  were  entrusted  ^ 
to  me  by  the  Commissioners,   and  in  this  way  a  considerable 
amount  of  useful  information  has  been  diffused  in  many  districts 
of  the  kingdom. 

The  agricultural  works  which  were  supplied  to  the  Bailieboro' 
and  Dunmanway  establishments  have  been  found  very  useful,  and, 
I  think,  a  similar  coUection  of  practical  and  scientific  publications 
must  be  provided  at  each  of  the  Model  Agricultnral  Schools. 

In  concluding  my  Report  for  the  past  year  on  the  sya\em  ot 
Agricultural  Instruction,  j  think  I  may,  with  greater  coxvJcAevi^i^ 
than  ever,  indulge  the  bonA  that  it  is  destined  ainpVy  ^*\5    va 
the  anticipations  of  its  i>  ^  A^r^     Though  its  pvoffres^    Yv^xsa.^^ 
and  still  continues  comp^^Wttder^^^^^       ^.^       ^VieiVy  xo  tl:^^  ^?tSv 
depression  which  yet  u}^^^^^^ ^y^^d,  though  it  \i  ^ot^    ^^^^"^^ 
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many  branches,  it  has,  at  least,  established  its  roots  firmly  in  the 
soil.     After  another  year  of  trial,  dnring  which  its  operations  have 
been  anxiously  and  minutely  watched,  I  am  convinced  that  it  only 
requires  to  be  more  extensively  established  to  become  an  efficient 
agent  in  the  elevation  of  our  island  to  that  standard  of  prosperity 
which  its  many  natural  advantages  so  eminently  fit  it  for  attaining. 
In  attaching  so  much  ifnportance  to  an  agency  of  as  yet  so  compa- 
ratively limited  operations,  I  may  be  considered  by  our  opponents  (of 
whom,  no  doubt,  there  are  still  many,  though  their  number  is  hap- 
pily diminishing  before  the  light  of  experience),  as  an  interested 
partisan,  or  a  visionary  enthusiast.     Nevertheless,  I  state  but  my 
own  sincere  conviction,  arrived  at  by  careful  inspection  and  anxious 
investigation,  and  fortified  by  the  testimony  of  men,  whose  opi- 
nions are  entitled  to  the  highest  consideration      On  my  various 
tours  of  inspection  during  the  past  year,  I  have  made  it  a  special 
object  to  ascertain  the  views  of  men  of  station  and  intelligence  on 
this  important  subject.     Circulars  have  also  been  transmitted  to 
the  Patrons  and  Managers  of  the  Agricultural  Schools  longest 
in  operation,  and  the  replies  received  bear  testimony  to  the  truth 
of  what  I  have  here  asserted.     It  is  true,  that  of  the  present  class 
of  small  farmers  in  Ireland,  but  comparatively  few,  living  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Agricultural  Schools,  have  adopted  many  of 
the  improved  practices  they  saw  there  ;  but  any  person  conversant 
with  the  social  condition  of  the  country,  will  find  many  causes 
which  sufficiently  account  for  this  apparent  apathy  to  improve- 
ment, not  the  least  prominent  of  which  is  the  general  absence  of 
information,    and  want  of  early  training  in  correct  and  rational 
principles — **  we  must,"  as  has  been  truly  said,  "  educate  the  child, 
if  we  would  reform  the  man."    To  remove  this  barrier  to  our  social 
progress  is  the  great  object  of  the  National  Agricultural  Schools. 
When  this  has  been  effected,  as  under  Providence  it  shall,  if  those 
entrusted  with  the  arduous,  but  honorable  task  of  removing  the 
obstacles  by  which  ignorance  and  prejudice  have  long  blocked  up 
the  avenues  of  improvement^  are  imbued  with  a  thorough  devotion 
in  the  cause,  it  may  be  confidently  hoped  that  the  result  will  be 
speedy  and  unimpeded  prosperity. 

Let  not  those  who,  in  any  way,  can  aid  in  effecting  so  desirable 
a  consunmiation,  refuse  to  do  so  because  the  good  effects  of  their 
labours  are  not  immediately  evident.  The  seed  is  committed  to 
the  genial  earth,  but  it  does  not  spring  up  immediately,  and 
requires  time  to  develop  and  perfect  its  fruit ;  so  in  like  manner 
the  seeds  of  instruction  and  industry  implanted  in  the  minds  of 
our  peasant  youth,  will  require  time  and  patience  before  we 
ean  witness  the  harvest  of  prosperity  which  will  not  the  less 
surely  follow. 

I  am.  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 
Thomas  Kibkfatbick, 
Agricultural  Injector, 

To  the  8ecretarie$t  Education  Office,  MartborougA-*/, 
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Appendix  2. — Rules  for  tlie  Formation  and  management  of  the 
Industrial  Class  in  the  National  Agricultural  School, 

County  of 

1 . — Admitsum. — The  qualifications  for  admission  are —  Regular  attendance 
at  School,  Proficiency  in  Literary  and  Agricultural  Studies^  and  Gex^erui 
Good  Conduct. 

2. — Dutiet, — To  assist  for  two  hours  on  each  of  the  first  fire  days  of  the 
week,  and  for  three  hours  on  Saturdays,  in  such  part  of  the  business  of  tb^ 
Model  Farm  as  may  be  deemed  best  suited  to  their  strength  and  capacity;  to 
be  careful  and  diligent  in  the  performance  of  their  appointed  work ;  and  to  be 
attentive  to,  and  make  reasonable  progress  in,  their  ordinary  School  businesa. 

8. — Finet, — Erery  absent  day,  One  Penny )  ercry  wilful  act  of  negligaoee 
or  disobedience,  Two  Pence. 

4t,''~- Appropriation  of  Fines. — The  Fines  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of 
Books,  which  are  to  be  distributed  as  premiums  amongst  the  Industrial  Class 
for  general  good  conduct. 

6.— i^iimifta/. — Any  Member  of  the  Industrial  Clau  who  shall  absent  him* 
•elf  for  six  successive  daj-s,  without  obtaining  the  Teacher's  leave,  or  whose 
general  attention  and  conduct  do  not  afford  satisfaction,  shall  be  dismissed. 

6. — Fi'Iing  Facanciei. — When  a  vacancy  occurs  by  the  withdrawal  or  dis* 
tnissal  of  any  member,  it  will  be  filled  by  the  most  eligible  pupil  from  amongft 
Ihe  candidatet  for  admission  to  the  class. 

N.B.— A  copy  of  these  Rules  to  be  suspended  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  the 
School-room. 


Appendix  3. — Prospectus  of  the  Glasnevin  Agbxcux<ti;&al 
Training  Establishment  in  connexion  with  the  National 
Model  Farm. 


This  Institution,  which  was  established  by  the  Commissioneri  of  National 
Education  in  the  year  1838,  is  designed  to  supply  such  instruction  both  in  the 
idence  and  practice  of  Agriculture,  as  vrill  qualify  young  men,  especially 
those  in  an  humble  rank  of  life,  for  discharging  the  important  duties  of  Teachers 
•f  Agriculture,  Land  Stewards,  or  Farmers. 

THE    FABM, 

Which  is  situated  about  three  miles  from  Dublin^  originally  contain^ 
Ifty-two  statute  acres,  but  by  a  recent  addition  iu  area  is  now  128  acres. 

With  a  view  of  exemplifying  the  most  approved  systems  of  culture^  a 
different  rotation  of  cropping  is  followed  upon  each  of  four  separate  divi- 
lions  of  the  farm ;  and  in  order  to  place  within  the  reaoh  of  the-popiisaa  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  practical  Horticultural  knowledge,  a  large  Kitehen  Garden 
is  attached  to  the  premises,  which  is  under  the  management  of  an  exporienced 
Gardener. 

THE    r.VBM    BUILDING 8. 

A  new  range  of  Buildings  is  now  in  course  of  ereotioo,  whieh  will  oompriM^ 
in  addition  to  the  requisite  Farm  .offices,  a  Residence  fbr  the  Superintendent, 
$nd  Dormitories,  Dining  Hall,  School- Room,  &c.,  for  a  Class  of  100  Re- 
sident Agricultural  Pupils. 
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8T8TBM  PUBSUKO. 

The  house-feeding  of  Cattle,  both  Summer  and  Winter,  forms  a  prominent 
feature  in  the  management  pursued — the  experience  of  its  practical  working  for 
chany  years  having  clearly  shown  its  superiority  over  that  of  any  other  systems- 
Dairy  Husbandry,  the  Fattening  of  Cattle,  the  Breeding  and  Rearing  of  diffe- 
rent Rinds  of  Live  Stocky  &c.,  are  all  embraced  in  the  details  of  the  Sjstem  > 
and  the  arrangements  for  affording  to  the  Pupils  as  large  an  amount  of  infor- 
mation as  possible  upon  every  branch  of  the  business  of  farming,  including  the 
various  operations  of  field  culture,  and  the  permanent  improvement  of  the  soil, 
are  such  as  to  place  within  their  reach  a  favorable  opportunity  of  becoming^ 
acquainted  with  the  practical  performance  of  all  of  them. 

MANAGEMENT. 

;  The  management  of  the  Form,  and  the  supervision  of  the  Training  Depart- 
ment are  entrusted  to  a  Superintendent  who  resides  upon  the  premises.  Thir 
Officer,  who  is  assisted  in  the  out- door  management  by  an  efficient  Stewards 
directs  the  different  farming  operations^  and  exercises  a  control  over  the  literary 
and  industrial  education,  and  the  moral  conduct  and  discipline  of  the  pupils.. 
It  is  his  duty^  to  enforce  obedience  and  attention  to  the  general  regulations  of 
both  departments  of  the  establishment,  by  admonUiom  and^ncfjwben  necessary} 
and  should  these  fail  in  producing  the  desired  effect,  it  is  his  further  duty  to 
report  the  conduct  of  the  offending  party  to  the  Commissioners.  Any  Pupil 
guilty  of  insubordination  or  gross  misconduct  is  immediately  expelled  by  the^ 
Commissioners.  Every  possible  facility  is  afforded  to  the  Pupils  to  attend^ 
with  the  strictest  punctuality,  to  the  observance  of  their  religious  duties,  and 
jip  interference  whatever  is  permilted  with  the  peculiar  religioui  tenets  ^aay. 

CLASSES  ADMITTED. 

Two  classes  are  admitted,  an  *'  Intern,"  and  an  **  Extern"  Class.  The 
Ibnner  eonsista  of  two  divisions,  one  of  which  is  composed  of  Agricultural 
Pupils  wbo  are  designed  for  Land  Stewards  or  Farmers  \  the  other  of  Teachers 
wbo  are  qualifying  themselves  for  conducting  Agricultural  Schools.  The 
members  of  the  Intern  Class  are  boarded,  lodged,  and  educated  at  the  expense 
of  the  Board  of  National  Education.  The  Extern  Class  is  composed  of  young 
naen,  whose  circumstances  enable  them  to  board  and  lodge,  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Farm.  The  Pupils  in  this  Class 
are  permitted  to  attend  the  Lectures  of  the  Superintendent,  and  to  engage  iu 
tlie  ordinary  work  of  the  Farm. 

ADMISSION*. 

The  adtnission  of  an  Agricultural  Pupil  or  Teacher  into  the  <*  Intern  Class" 
ta  obtained  through  the  application  of  his  Patron  to  the  Secretaries,  on  the  fbl- 
lowing  conditions,  viz.  :— 

First — As  regards  "  Agricultural  Pupils'* — 

That  they  have  been  educated  either  at  one  of  the  minor  National  Agricul- 
tural Schools,  or  at  an  Elementary  National  School. 

That  they  have  attained  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  are  of  sound  constiiu- 
lion,  and  free  from  disease. 

That  they  have  acquired  fair  literary  attainments. 

That  their  oertificatee  of  nWaeter,  aa  regards  their  induMtriai  b«b\U,  soknety, 
and  general  moraliti/t  are  «»    l      tn  orove  satisfactory  to  the  CoinM»«*o^«tu. 

Second—With  rftiT^^  *^Ch  aS  wi  K  TAa«h*.r«— 


Second—With  respect  *     ^^Isrultural  Teachers—  . 

That  they  have  beenl^Agf'f^^j^wjd  in  the  Literary  li^^r'^^Vw 
re  able  to  produce  sitoj.P^fioU^'y^  Testimonials  of  CliaTafi^jatt  ^-^^^  ^'^ 
required  on  the  part  of  SgaU*^  jtUTftl  Pu^U 
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The  <<  Extern  PuinU"  are  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  the  Inttitotioii  upon 
the  following  Terms^  yii:— 

That  they  engage  in  the  ordinary  Farm  work. 

That  they  attend  punctually,  with  the  Intern  Pupils^  the  liecturea  of  the 
Superintendent, 

That  they  be  amenable  to  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Establishmenu 

Each  Extern  Pupil  pays  an  entrance  fee  of  two  guineas  to  the  Comrnission- 
ers,  which  sum  is  appropriated  to  the  purohase  of  Agricultural  Books  hr  the 
Library  connected  with  the  Establishment. 

The  period  of  training  of  the  '*  Pupib"  in  the  Intern  Class  is  two  years; 
and  that  of  the  **  Teachers*'  one  year.  No  specified  time  is  set  apart  with  re- 
ference to  the  **  Extern  Pupils." 

INSTRUCTION — ^LITERAHY  AND  AOBICULTUBAL. 

The  Literary  Instruction  of  the  Intern  Class  is  conducted  by  a  first  cfass 
Teacher ;  and  the^Course  embraces : — Reading,  Spelling,  Writing,  Arithmetic, 
English  Grammar,  Composition,  Oeography,  Mechanics,  Bookkeeping  (Bfer- 
canUle  and  Agricultural),  Geometry,  Algebra,  tfensurationy  Land  Surreying 
and  Lerelling,  with  the  use  of  the  Theodolite,  and  Mapping. 

The  Lectures  on  Scientific  and  Practical  Agriculture  are  ddirered  by  the 
Superintendent,  and  the  following  are  some  of  the  more  prominent  Subjects 
comprised  in  the  Course  i— 

The  Bistort/  of  AgricuUure, — The  necessity  which  exists  for  extending  a  more 
correct  knowledge  of  Agriculture  in  Ireland,  and  the  surest  and  best  means  of 
effecting  this  object. — The  good  results  likely  to  flow  fh>m  a  combination  of 
icientyie  and  praclicai  knowledge. — Chemistry  and  Geology  in  relation  to  Agri- 
culture.—-The  formation,  nature,  and  physical  properties  of  the  different  Soils, 
and  the  best  methods  of  improving  them. — Draining,  Trenching,  Sob-Soiling, 
&c.,  with  the  principles  upon  which  their  efficacy  depends. — The  nature,  con- 
stitution, and  properties  of  the  different  Manures— animal,  regetable,  and 
mineral*  The  best  and  most  economical  methods  of  collecting  and  preserring  Ma- 
nure and  Compost  Heaps,  with  their  modes  of  application. — The  difierent  Rota- 
tions of  Cropping,  as  applicable  to  the  various  descriptions  of  SoiL— The  injury 
which  the  Soil  sustains  by  growing  Grain-crops  for  some  years  in  succession  — 
The  management  of  the  Dairy.^The  advantages  of  tbe  House-Feeding  of 
Cattle.— The  Breeding,  Rearing,  Feeding  and  Fattening  of  live  StocL.— > 
The  different  Breeds  of  Horned  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  and  Pigs. — The  more 
prominent  defects  of  Iri^h  Husbandry,  and  their  remedies.  The  general  culti- 
vation of  the  different  Crops ;  and  the  preparation  of  the  Land,  by  Ploughing^ 
Spade  Labour,  Harrowing,  Grubbing,  Rolling,  Weeding,  &c. — The  Harvest- 
ing of  the  different  Crops,  and  Hay-making. 

The  Pupils  have  the  privilege  of  attending  the  Course  of  Lecturea  on 
Botany  delivered  at  the  Glasnevin  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  and  of  visiting  the 
very  valuable  Museum  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 

OCCUPATION    OF    TIME. 

Summer  half-year, 

H.    tf.  B.    M. 

At        5    0  a.m.  Rise. 

From    5    0  a.m.  to  5  SO  a.m..  Dress  and  say  Prayers. 

At        5  SO  a.m.  Assemble  in  the  Farm  Yard. 

*T1i6  yeariB  dirided  into  two  Sessions  In  reference  to  tbe  AgrieuUuml  l<eetaresaf  tlie 
Superintendent  The  first  of  these,  or  Sprbig  Session,  commeaeet  oa  the  irst  Wednesday  la 
Feomary,  and  ends  about  the  middle  of  June ;  and  the  second,  or  Autumn  Session,  com. 
iS^nces  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  August,  and  terminates  about  the  middle  of  December.  Th» 
course  of  Ittarofy  instruction  is  continuons  throa|Aout  the  year;  with  the  exceptioa  of  a 
vacation  often  days  at  Christmas,  and  three  days  at  Ssster* 
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S*   If.  B.    M* 

From   5  SO  a.m*  to  6    0  tum.y  Clean  and  feed  Cattle,  &o. 

,,6    0  a.m.  to  6  SO  a.m.,  Wash  and  prepare  for  Study. 

„       6  SO  a.m.  to  8    0  a,m..  At  Study. 

,y      8    0  a.m.  to  8  45  a.m.,  Attend    Superintendent's    Ijeoture    on 

Agriculture. 

yy      8  45  a.m.  to  9    0  a.m.,  Prepare  for  Break&st, 

„       9    0  a. m.  to  9  30  a.m..  Breakfast. 

u      9  SO  a.m«  to  10    0  a.m.9  Directions  given  relative  to  the  work  of 

the  day. 
From    10    0  a  m.  to  2    0  p.m.9  At  work. 

M      2    0  p.m.  to  3    0  p*ro.9  Dinner. 

,>      3    0  p.m.  to  6    0  p.m.,  At  work. 

M       6    0  p.m*  to  6  SO  p.m.,  Wash  and  prepare  lor  Study. 

„      6  SO  p.m.  to  8    0  p.m.,  At  Study. 

9,       8    0  p.m.  to  8  SO  p.m.9  Supper. 

M       8  80  p.m.  to  9    0  p.m..  Clean  and  feed  Cattle,  &c. 

„      9    0  p.m»  to  9  SO  p.m.,  Prayers. 
At        9  SO  p.m.  Retire  to  Bed. 

At        9  40  p.m»  Caudles  in  Dormitories  extinguished* 

Winter  lialf-year, 

H.   M.  B.    M. 

At        6    0  a.m.  Rise. 

From    6    0  a.m.  to  6  30  a.m.,  Dress  and  say  Prayers. 
At        6  SO  a.m.  Assemble  in  Farm  Yard. 

From    6  SO  a.m.  to  7    0  a.m.,  Clean  and  feed  Cattle. 

„       7    0  a.m.  to  7  15  a.m..  Wash  and  prepare  for  Study. 

,9      7  15  a.m.  to  8    0  a.m.,  At  Study. 

„      8    0  a.m.  to  8  45  a.m..  Lecture  on  Agriculture. 

„      8  45  a.m.  to  9    0  a.m..  Prepare  for  Breakfast. 

„      9    0  a.m.  to  9  SO  a.m..  Breakfast. 

„      9  SO  a.m.  to  10    0  a.m,.  Work  for  the  day  pointed  out. 

,9     10    0  a.m.  to  2    0  p.m..  At  work. 

„       2    0  p.m.  to  3    0  p.m.^  Dinner. 

^       3    0  p.m.  to  twilight.        At  work. 
Half  an  hour  after  twilight  idlowed 
for   arashingy   remainder  of  the 
time  to,  8    0  p.m.9  At  Study. 

From    8    0  p.m.  to  8  30  p.m..  Supper. 

„      8  30  p.m.  to  9    0  p.m.,  Clean  and  feed  Cattle,  &c. 

„       9    0  p.m.  to  9  30  p.m..  Prayers. 
At        9  SO  p.m.  Retire  to  Bed. 

At        9  40  p.m.  Candles  extinguished  in  Dormitories. 

CERTIFICATE  OF  GENERAL  CONDUCT  AND  QUALIFICATIONS. 

A  certi6cate  of  the  general  conduct  and  qualifications  of  each  Pupil  and 
Teacher  in  the  **  Intern  Class"  is  given  by  the  Superintendent,  and  counter- 
signed by  the  Agricultural  Inspector,  at  the  termination  of  tbeir  respective 
periods  of  Training.     No  Certificate,  however,  is  granted  unless  the  ^^^^ 
Teacher  has  served  his  full  time— *»"  conducted  himself  tbtoug^<»>^  \\«  -^od 
of  training  in  a  satisfiurtoyy  •naoner,  and  has  acquired  t^t  tm«^^  ^*^^^ 
kdge  in  lefinrMice  to  the  kl  -^  of  his  profession,  whiA  ^wU\  \u»»^  VSaft^>M« 
Ibat  he  it  qualified  to  *i^°f^if  duties  eflBcienUy. 

By  ordeiT^^  MAxmxc*  Ci^o^  A  »v«%n«*v 
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Appendix  4. — Syllabus  of  the  Course  of  Lectures  delivered 
by  the  Agricultural  Superintendent  at  the  Olasnevtil  Agri- 
cultural Training  Establishment. 

•  Introductory  Xicctures  have  reference  to  the  History  of  Agri- 
culture.— The  importance  of,  and  the  necessity  which  exists  for, 
extending  a  more  correct  knowledge  of  agriculture  in  Ireland 
«-^he  surest  and  best  means  of  effecting  this  object,  and  the  good 
results  likely  to  flow  from  a  combination  of  scientific  and  practical 
knowledge  in  carrying  out  its  details. 

The  subjects  discussed  are  divided  into  three  sections : — 

SErnoN  I. 

Comprises  the  General  Properties  of  Matter — Division  of 
Bodies,  &c. ;  Chemistry — embracing  a  consideration  of  the  four 
Organic  Elements,  Carbon,  Oxygen,  Hydrogen,  and  Nitrogen — 
their  {Properties — ^their  more  important  combinations — ^Proportions 
in  which  they  enter  into  the  Composition  of  Plants ;  General 
Properties  of  Organic  Substances  ;  the  Atmosphare — its  Com- 
position— its  Uses  in  reference  to  Animal  and  Vegetable  Life — 
Ventilation,  &c. 

Water — Its  Composition,  Uses,  and  Properties,  &c. 

The  more  oommon  Earths,  Oxides,  and  Alkalies — ^their  Forma- 
tion, Properties,  &c. 

The  different  classes  of  Acids  and  Salts — ^their  Formation,  &Cn 
Carbonic  Acid — its  Composition — Properties — Sources  whence 
produced — Uses  in  reference  to  Vegetable  Growth — Class  of  Salts 
produced  by  its  Combination  with  Bases — ^their  Properties  and 
Uses ;  Humus — ^Products  of  its  Decay-^their  Uses  in  reference  to 
the  Growth  of  Plants. 

Ammonia — Its"  Composition — ^Properties— 'Whence  produced 
Naturally — its  Combinations— Uses  in  relation  to  V^etation. 

Nitric  Acid — Its  Composition — Combinations — its  relations  to 
Vegetable  Growth. 

Sources  whence  Plants  derive  the  Organic  Elements— Forms  in 
which  they  enter  into  their  Circulation — Probable  Mode  of  their 
assimilation' in  forming  their  Organic  Part. 

Sources  whence  Plants  derive  the  Mineral  Ingredients  which 
enter  into  their  composition  in  the  formation  of  their  Inorganic 
Part — Forms  in  which  they  enter. 

Botany — (Permission  is  kindly  granted  by  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  to  the  Class  in  training  at  the  Glasnevin  Model  Pami 
IQ  attend  the  Lectures  of  their  Professor  of  Botany  at  the  Glasne- 
vin Royal  Botanic  Gardens*) 

VEOtTABLE  Phtsiolooit — ^The  Structure  of  Plants — ikeir  pria- 
cipal  Parts  described — ^the  Functions  and  properties  ef-^— Manser 
in  which  Plants  receive  their  Food. 

The  Comppsition  of  Plants — their  Organic  and  Inorganic  Part 
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--^Soaroas  whence  they  derive  the  Materials  for  the  formation  of 
both  Parts. 

-  The  Compound  Organic  Substances  which  exist  in  Plants,  viz. : 
-:— Starch,  Sugar,  Gum,  Woody  Fibre,  Vegetable  Albumen,  Ac, 
4bc.,  &c.,  with  their  Composition  and  Properties — ^the  relation  of 
the  Amylaceous  and  Albuminous  Substances  to  the  Nutrition  of 
Animals. 

'  The  Principal  Inorganic  Constituents  of  Plants,  such  as  Potash, 
Soda,  Lime,  Magnesia,  &c.,  Ac,  &c. — their  Composition — Mode 
of  Procuring — Properties,  Ac. 

•  Composition  of  the  more  important  Cultivated  Plants — ^the  In- 
organic Substances  more  particularly  required  by  each  Species-~r 
£shau8tion  of  the  Soil  by  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  cn^ 
without  the  application  of  the  peculiar  kind  of  manure  which  it 
requires — Principles  upon  which  a  rotation  of  Cropping  should  be 
conducted. 

GiroLOGY — Its  relation  to  Agriculture — Causes  which  have  pro- 
duced, and  which  are  still  producing  changes  on  the .  Surface  of 
the  Globe — Classification  of  Rocks— Formation  of  the  Soil — r 
General  Capabilities  of  Soils  deiived  from  the  diiFerent  Rock  for- 
mations— the  Distribution  of  the  Different  Rock  Formations  in 
Ireland. 

Composition  of  the  Soil — Sources  whence  it  has  derived  its 
Organic  and  Inor|?anic  Part — its  relation  to  Plants  and  Animals 
as  regards  the  Ultimate  Elements  of  each — the  Mineral  ingre- 
dients which  should  be  present  in  every  fertile  soil. 

Classification  of  Soils — ^Properties  and  Capabilities  of  the  differ- 
ent descriptions — Causes  which  have  produced  a  variety  of  Phy- 
sical properties  of  Soils  and  Subsoils. 

Section  II. 

Embraces  Improvement  of  the  Soil  by  Drainingi  Sub  soiling 
Trenehing,  Manuring,  d&c. 

Drainino — Injurious  consequences  resulting  from  Wetness  in 
the  Soil — Beneficial  effects  of  Draining — Different  Systems 
of — Best  yet  discovered — Sources  of  Wetness  in  the  Soil 
Principles  of  Di-aining  Explained — ^Laying  off  the  Drain- 
age of  a  Field  or  District  of  country — Objects  to  be  at- 
^nded  to  in  laying  off  Drains — Depths  and  distances  of  Parallel 
Drains  in  the  different  descriptions  of  Soil — Proper  situation  of 
Main  and  Sub-main  Drains — ^Different  Materials  for  forming 
Drains,  with  their  comparative  durability  and  suitabUity— ^ode 
of  performing  the  WovV  ^      xx  •  a 

Subsoil  FxjOvq^^^'  prOper  Time  for  perf  orimng— ^^^^^ 
Consequences  of^xi^a--';  |r,xecuting—Subsoi\\iio^Vt^  KJaft^^'ii^ 

Trench  Plofg^  -jjcip^es  of— Mode  .oC  U^i^^^^^'"'' 
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per  time  to  perform — Field  in  rotation  to  be  Trenched — Trendi* 
ing  with  the  Spade. 

Common  Pi.oughing — Objects  of,  and  Effects  produced  bj — 
Mode  of  Performing — ^Proper  Time  for  plou^iing  land  for  the 
different  crops — Drilling — Beneficial  Effects  produced  by  the 
free  admission  of  Air  to  the  Interior  of  the  Soil— Spade 
Husbandry. 

Manures — ^Theory  of  their  Action — Different  Classifications  of 
— Farm' Yard  Manure — ^Mode  of  Collecting,  Preserving,  and  Ap- 
plying— Liquid  Manure — Importance  of — Bones — Compositioii 
of — Modes  of  Dissolving  and  Applying — Droppings  of  the  Dif- 
ferent Domesticated  Animals — ^their  Composition — ^Relative  Values 
re^ectively — Guano — ^its  Composition,  Sec. — Pe€U  Charcoal — 
its  I^roperties  and  Uses — Peat — Peat  Ashes — Coal  Ashes — Wood 
Ashes — Soot — Sea-weed — Long  and  Short  Manure — Mineral 
Manures^  including  Lime,  Chalk,  Marl,  Gypsum — ^Action  of  Cal« 
areons  matters — ^the  different  Salts  of  the  Alkalies — Quantities 

the  different  kinds  of  Manure  per  acre,  and  the  Crops  and  Land 
for  which  each  is  best  adapted. 

Section  III. 

Comprises  an  enumeration  of  the  Different  Classes  of  Farms 
cultivated  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  the  respective  objects 
in  view  in  their  management  When  circumstances  are  fiivorable 
the  Mixed  System  of  Husbandry  recommended. 

Choosing  a  Faem — Considerations  to  be  attended  to — Sub- 
division and  gradual  improvement  of. 

Fences — Different  kinds  of — ^Modeof  Construction — Dressing, 
or  Repairing  of — ^Interior  Fences  unnecessary  when  the  House* 
feeding  System  is  pursued. 

General  Cultivation,  with  the  preparation  of  the  land  for  the 
different  Crops — the  Cultivation  of  the  Potato — Of  Mangel- Wur- 
zel — of  the  Turnip — of  the  Carrot — of  the  Parsnip — of  the  Cab- 
bage— of  Rape — of  Vetches — of  Beans^-of  Peas — of  Lucerne  and 
SsMifoin— of  Wheat— of  Oats— of  Barley— of  Rve— 4>f  Flax_ 
of  Grass  and  Clover,  &c^  Hay — ^making — ^Harvestmg  of  the  dif- 
ferent Crops,  &C. 

The  different  Rotations  of  Cbopfing  as  applicable  to  the 
various  descriptions  of  SoiL 

Housefeebino  of  Catti«e — ^Its  comparative  Advanti^es— 
Mode  of  Feeding  and  General  Attendance  of  Cows  for  Dairy 
purposes — Dairy  Husbandry — ^Feeding    of  Cattle  for  Fattening 

purposes — Feeding  of  Horses  and  General  Stable  Management 

Feeding  of  Pigs^ — Breeding  and  Rearing  of  the  different  kinds  of 
Live-Stock — the  different  breeds  of  Black  Cattle,  Hcvses,  and 
Sheep. 

A  sketch  of  the  more  prominent  Defects  of  Irish  Husbandly 
and  their  Remedies. 
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Appendix  5 — Extract  from  "  Gi-EAmNGS  in  the  West  <rf  Ire- 
land :"  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  S.  Godolphin  Osborne. 

**  It  vill  serve  to  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  eflTort  making  to  spread 
sound  t'grictiltural  knowledge*  if  I  now  proceed  to  de'ail  the  result  of  my  late 
Tiait  to  tiie  Glasneyiu  Model  Farm  Kstablishment,  near  Dublin.  This  Scho3l 
is  under  her  Majef^ty's  Commissioners  uf  National  Education  in  Ireland* 
I  found  some  neat  buildings  in  connexion  with  about  100  acres,  more  or  less, 
of  land ;  there  were  cattle  sheds,  with  a  certain  amount  of  stock,  piggeries,  &c. 
The  land  was  Tcry  heavily  cropped,  and  farmed  on  the  highest  known  principles^ 
applicable  to  such  an  extent  of  s.iil.  It  is  worked,  I  believe,  entirely  by  the 
labour  of  the  pupls»  under  the  direction  of  a  Mr.  John  D6naghy,the  AgricuU 
tuml  Instructor  and  Superintendent. 
.  The  young  men  here  educated,  are  received  on  certaia  rules  of  recommen- 
dation, from  all  ptirts  of  Ireland,  to  be  qualified  for  the  situations  of  L<ihd 
Bailiffs;  Agricultural  Teachers  in  S.'hools;  Practical  Instructors  in  the  Pro- 
viocet;  or  as  farmers  on  their  own  account.  The  day  I  visited  the  establish-' 
ment,  there  were  forty-seven  pupils  in  course  of  instruction.  Before  giving  any  * 
account  of  the  nature  of  the  education  afforded  them,  I  will  p'ace  before  the 
reader  the  different  parts  of  Ireland  from  which  these  forty-seven  pupils  came, 
their  parentage,  Jand  their  intended  future  occupations^  from  particulars  kindly 
furnished  at  my  desire. 


Sons  of  Farmers,    - 

26 

INTENDED  OcCUPAIIOir. 

M      Tradesmen, 

7 

To  be  Land  Stewards, 

• 

43 

„      J^and  Stewards,   • 

6 

„  farm  on  his  own  account. 

I 

M      Schoolmasters, 

6 

„  teach  Agriculture, 

• 

8 

JBon  of  a  House  Agent,    - 

1 

„      Medical  Man, 

1 
47 

RAVE   CO 

Ml   rftOM 

47 

Cottnty  of  Cork, 

2 

County 

of  Meath, 

. 

1 

„       Donegal, 

1 

if 

Wicklow, 

- 

2 

„       Clare, 

4 

99 

Gal  way. 

. 

3 

„       Limerick        • 

1 

99 

Mayo,  - 

• 

3 

„       Roscommon, 

1 

99 

Kerry, - 

• 

1 

„       Kildare, 

2 

99 

Dublin, 

_ 

1 

„       Down,            - 

2 

t9 

Louth,  - 

• 

1 

„       Antrim,          • 

8 

,9 

Waterford, 

, 

3 

„       Cavan, 

4 

99 

Tyrone, 

_ 

1 

„       Kilkenny,       - 

2 

91 

Leitrim, 

. 

2 

„       King  a  County, 

1 

» 

Tipperary, 

- 

1 

47 

From  the  above  pertioulars  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  advantages  of  this  Insti- 
tution  are  sought  by  just  that  class  roost  to  be  desired  for  the  ends  for  which  it 
was  establbhed;  it  also  appears,  that  this  leavening  of  the  agricultural  mind 
is  a  process  in  course  of  action,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
country. 

The  following  is  the  re8i4)4  ^  ^^  inquiry  as  to  the  destination  of  tYiosfc  ^Mvn\* 
who  have  been  already  e<ly  ^^  Qf  seventy-one  pupils  -who  \>»y^  V«$^  ^"^^ 
eslaUisbment  since  Ist  l^^^fetf'     i g47,  to  the  1st  of  July,  \%aO  i- — 

4  V'' 
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26  hare  beeiL  appoint^  to  conduct  small  Agricultural  Schooh. 
8  to  Literary  Schools,  until  Agricultural  Schools  need  their  senrices. 
4  ara  Land  Stewards. 

4  Practical  Agriculturists  on  private  estates. 

5  „  ,9  under  Lord  Clarendon's  letter. 

4  conduct  the  business  of  their  fathers'  farms. 

5  hare  emigrated. 
5  dismissed. 

12  occupations  unknown* 

71 

After  going  orer  the  land  in  cultiTatioii,  I  taw  tiit  young  vatm  ooUected  in 
the  Class-room.  They  were  put  through  a  long  examination  in  tha  pvaelia* 
and  theory  of  Agriculture.  Tbey  wera  questionad  narrowly  as  to  the  notwe 
and  dasaiftoation  of  soils ;  the  theory  and  practioe  of  drainuig ;  the  eooiHUny* 
nature,  and  eficct  of  manures,  natural  and  artificial ;  the  relative  cost  of  parw 
tiaolar  oouraes  of  cropping;  the  theory  of  cropping  ;  suecessiini  of  crept,  Ste, ; 
the  organism  of  plants ;  their  relative  effect  upon  the  soil ;  the  appHoadon  of 
cbamieiry  to  agriculture ;  the  comparative  coat  of  land  worked  aa  arable  or  pM- 
tuve^  &c,  &0.  Tbey  were,  in  Aict^  examined  with  some  strictness  a$  to  tbefr 
kaowledge  of  all  those  sul^ects  which  form  the  stsple  of  books  on  the  Scienee 
and  Practice  of  High-farming.  Many  of  them  answered  quiekly  and  nmdir- 
aandmglyi  tbey  all  gave  evidence  that  fully  as  much  pains  were  taken  in  the 
theoretical iwadling,  as  in  ^e  practical.  I  looked  fit  sonle  of  the  themes  tbey 
write  on  the  subject  of  Agriculture ;  they  were  al^  directed  to  the  same  end» 
yiz.,  teacliing  thoroughly  all  that  is  known  on '  this  interesting  branch  of 
knowledge.' 

I  at  first  doubted  whether  they<could  understand  the  sdentific  terms  they  so 
freely  used ;  I  therefore  laid  wait  for  an  opportunity  to  test  one  of  then»>  and, 
to  my  surprise,  had  a  good  plain  definition  of  a  term  given,  which  I  thought 
must  have  been  as  Hebrew  to  the  youth  who  used  it. 

Tbey  looked  to  me  to  be  youths  of  just  the  right  stamp  for  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  in  training,  hardy,  healthy,  and  homely.  They  have jately  got 
an  increase  of  land  for  the  farm,  and  are  about  to  put  up  a  htfuise  dad  ofiocn  on 
a  larger  scale.  I  was  moth  gratified  with  the  time  I^pent  M  this  tttabli^hment ; 
I  can  see  no  bound  to  the  good  it  is  calculated  to  effiect.  la  December,  1848, 
there  were  fifty  Agricultural  Schools  in  connexion  with  tbd  CeOdUnissioners  of 
Education  in  Ireland.  I  am  afraid  I  forgot  to  inquire  whether  the  pupils  were 
chiefly  Catholics  or  Protestants,*  I  hope  there  are  many  of  both  religious  pro- 
fessions, and  have  no  doubt  that  the  pupils  of  these  estabUalatients  are  not 
exclusively  of  any  one  religious  denomination. 

These  only  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  obsecving  the  gentttd  nature  of 
farming,  as  practised  amongst  the  small  holders  in  the  west^  can  form, any  true 
idea  of  the  value  of  this  system, of  training  yoiing  qMB  t«  beeaww  teacfiers,  and 
exhibitors  of  a  very  different  practice." 


Extracts  from  the  Visitors'  Report  Book,  at  the  Glasnevin  Model 

Farm. 
June  6M>  1850. 
^  **  My  visit  to  the  Model  Farm  this  day  has  been  to  me  a  source  of  much 
gratification  and  valuable  information  ;    and  the  manner  in  which  its  sevtwJ 
operations  are  conducted^  fully  attest  the  practical  skill  of  the  Manner. " 

FnAircis  MacDonnkl,  North  Fretderiokrstiee|»  DwUm. 

*  Ono-fburth  were  Protestants,  and  the  remainder  Catholics. — T.K, 
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June  \m,  1850. 
**  We  have  inspected  the  Model  Fann  this  day,  and  have  much  pleasure^  in  • 
recording  our  rdoiiration  of  the  whole  concern.     The  order  and  skill  exhibited 
are  very  striking,  and  we  would  augur  the  best  results  to  the  country  from  the 
sAn^e  system,  by  means  of  the  young  men  here  educated^  being  extended  over  it. 
HsKRY  Alcxakdek,  Presbyterian  Minister,  Newry. 
ROBSRT   DXCKSOK,   M.D.,   T.C.D. 

Jw^  ISO,  1850. 
**  W«  hapn  iaBp«tt«d.the  Model  Farm,  and  have  much  pleasure  in  expressing 
our  approbation  of  the  system  generally  pursued,  and  of  the  rery  clean  and 
luxuriant  state  of  the  crops^  and  we  consider  the  Institution  welt  worthy  of  the 
mm&va  df  Agrioolttirists.'* 

Thomas  Newman,  Mainhead,  Deton. 
Thomas  N.  Hukt. 

June  19M,  1850. 
*'  I  have  tius  day  visited  the  Model  Farm  at  Glasnevin,  and  have  been  much 
pleased  with  the  sdmlrable  syrtem  which  has  been  so  well  carried  out,  as  the 
beauty  and  luxuriance  of  the  crops  fully  indicate. 

Fasom&icK  Jobk  Blackmokv, 
UarpertoDy  Kelso^  N.B. 

June  ^Sth,  1850. 
*<  We  have  this  day  visits  the  Model   Farm,  and  have  much  pleasure  in 
rec^rdin^  our  admiration  ot  the  system  pursued  in  its  working,  and  have  no 
doubt  but  the  result  will  be  beneficial  to  the  country.*' 

J  AMIS  Akdkesom,  Glasgow. 
John  Pkabson,   Glasgow, 

JliV  Itf,  1850. 
"  I  have  this  day  gone  oyer  the  Fanoy  and  felt  much  pleasure  indeed  with  the 
improvement  wbieh  has  taken  place  within  the  last  four  years  on  the  uld  Farm  ; 
indeed  all  the  crops  are  splendid." 

I^sLii  AcHXSON,  Limerick. 

^>  Itt,  1850. 
**  We  have  visited  the  EsUblMiment  and  have  derived  very  great  satisfaction, 
as  well  from  what -we  b»ve  seen,  as  from  what  we  have  beard;  regarding  as  we 
do  the  subject  of  Agricultural  Education  as  one  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
the  present  condition  of  Ireland  ;— it  cannot  but  be  most  gratifying  to  see  this 
interesting  attempt  to  further  it.'' 

S.  G.  Osborne,— H.  C.  Sraor. 

Ju*y  Zrd,  1850. 
"  I  bai»  Ihli  day  visited  dK  Establishment,  and  have  been  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  Farm^  and  feel  great  pleasure  in  expressing  the  deep  satisfaction  ex' 
perienced  on  witnessing  not  only  the  state  of  the  crops  and  condiion  of  the 
cattle,  but  on  reflecting  of  what  great  tttility  this  Establishment  may  and  must 
be  in  improving  the  condition  of  Ifhis  unfortunate  country.*' 

Jakes  Oaa,  Presbyterian  Minister. 


"I  came  from  Massac hu^A^      Tjnited   States  of  North   AmeTlca*  and  m^ 
Piiaiikjut  of  AmneraC  ObIWT^*^  i^ye  had  the  privilege  of  hearinf^  an  exwcvv- 
of  «ie^  i^m»  in  AZZ      '  \1  in  this  dchoot,  and  hnv^  \^^e^  V'^fJJ 
,  Md  tbink  that  m^  S^^^  lao  fcir  X(>  do  much  for  thU  couo«:J  ^^^^^^ 
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Ju'yim,  1850. 
««  T  have  very  carefully  traversed  this  Model  Farm,  and  it  efibrds  roe  great 
p1ea)(ure  to  bear  my  humble  testimony*  rt'lative  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
whole  Bstabli.shment  is  conducted.  All  the  crops  upon  the  Farm  are  full  of 
promi^e ;  and  greatly  exceed  the  average  of  the  country  at  this  time,  and  the 
tillage  ia  unexceptionable 

**  The  Livestock  are  clean,  healthy,  and  in  good  condition— >I  consider tbe 
Establibhmeiit  well  calculated  to  answer  the  end  for  which  it  was  intended.** 

Jambs  CukvPSBTOir. 

MpistSth,  1?50. 
"  I  have  visited  and  gone  over  this  Model  Farm,  and  am  greatly  pleased  witii 
every  thing  which  I  have  seen,  both  as  reg  irds  the  cattle  and  crop% ;  the  prac- 
tical instruct-on  of  so  many  young  men  in  the  most  improved  system  of  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil,  as  veil  as  in  the  mnnagement  of  stock,  canpot  haX  to 
exercise  a  most  beneficial  influence  upon  the  country  at  large.*' 

T,  Jokes  Howkl,  Inspector  of  Factories. 

jiugust  16M,  1850. 
f*'We  have  been  greatly  gratified  in  viewing  the  Farm,  and  are  greatly  pleased 
with  the  green  crops  and  the  wheats  and  the  house-feeding  must  benefit  the 
farmer." 

H.  SuGDKKy 

Georgk  S.  HirwoATH,  Lincolnshire, 

jiugustldtlh  1850. 
'*  I  have  examined  the  various  objects  of  interest  in  the  Model  Farm,  and  am 
much  pleased  with  them.     I  have  been  much  aided  in  forming  opinions  on 
what  has  -come  under  my  notice  by  the  kind  explanations  afforded  me  by  the 
steward." 

Alkxandkr  Bkll  TzLrxm,  Ayr,  N.B, 

Ju^i!it3}st,  1850. 
**  Paycn — Member  of  the   Institute  of   France,— Permanent    Secretary  to 
the  Central   Society  of  Agriculture,  was  very  much  satisfied  in  seeing  this 
remarkable  Establishment."— (From  the  French.) 

Signed,  Patev. 

Jupist  3}  St,  1850. 
"A.  Gruyer— Civil  Engineer— formeriy  a  pupil  of  the  Central  School  of 
Paris.     This  Establishment  merits  the  attentive  observation  of  strangers  on 
nccount  of  its  management,  and  the  practical  education  which  is  here  received 
by  the  young  men." — (From  the  French.) 

Signed,  A  GmtrrKR. 

SejJtember  ^th,  1850. 
<*  I  am  much  gratified  with  the  place,  and  have  been  instructed  by  what  I 
have  seen  of  the  operations  of  the  Model  Farm.** 

F.  L.  Olmsted,  Southside,  Staten  Island,  New  York, 
United  States  of  America. 

September  25th,  1850. 
"  It  is  with  no  small  degree  of  satisfaction  that  I  here  report  the  progressive 
improvement  of  this  Establishment.  Every  operation  of  Agriculture  eonnected 
with  it  is  skilfully  carried  out,  and  worthy  of  admiration  and  of  the  attention  of 
those  who  seek  a  system  of  farming  at  once  more  profiuble,  and  descrring 
encouragement." 

Faakcis  MAcDomrxLi., 
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Konember  4*A,  1850. 
•«  I  luve  visited  the   Model  Farm,  and  rone  orer  the  entire  grounds,  and 
received  much  pleasure  from  witnessing  the  perfection  ol  both  grounds  and  crops." 

Jamss  Bkaoy. 
November  Sih,  1850. 
•*  We  bare  visited  tWt  Farm,  and  are  very  much  pleased  by  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  everything  is  conducted,  and  beg  to  return  thanks  for  the 
attention  paid  by  the  Master  and  his  AstisUnt— Mr.  Francis  M*Mahon. 

HoBKRT   BixoN,   Fermoy» 
John  O'Neill,   M.D.,  Fermoy. 
December  18M,  1850. 
•*  I  have  not  been  on  the  National  Model  Farm  for  some  year-i,  and  was  much 
gratiried  on  my  walking  over  it  iliis  day  to  witness  the  most  decided  improve- 
ment iu  the  system  of  high  culture  at  present  practised  and  in  progression, 
strongly  indicative  of  the  most  marked  benefit  to  those  for  whose  instruciion  it 
is  intended." 

Jahks  Walsh,  Practical  Instructor* 

January  SOth,  1851. 
"  Having  inspected   the    Model    Farm   we    are   highly   pleased  with  it*  • 
appearance,  and  especially  commend  the  system  of  thorough  draining." 

G.  D.  O'GowAN,  )  Anne  Arundel  County, 
J.  M.  DouxBir,    3  Maryland,  United  States. 


Appendix  6. 

Mode'  Farm.  Giasnevin,  jtjmf,  1851* 
Sia,— In  conformity  with  your  instructions,  1  beg  to  forward  you  the 
following  Report  in  relation  to  this  Establishment.  In  doing  so,  it  strikes 
tOBf  that  as  no  document  of  the  kind  has  heretofore  been  furnished,  you  will 
not  consider  it  altogether  out  of  place,  should  I  extend  my  remarks  to  a 
period  somewhat  ant«rcedent  to  that  of  the  past  year. 

This  Esublishment  has  been  under  my  superintendence  since  1st  Novem- 
ber, 1847.  At  that  time  the  farm  in  connexion  with  it  contained  an  area  of . 
fifty-two  statute  acres,  and  the  number  of  pupils  and  teachers  in  training 
amounted  to  twenty-two.  In  the  spring  season  of  1 6 19,  the  farm  was  increased 
in  extent  to  128  sutute  acres,  and  the  class  in  training  to  fifty.  There  are 
at  present  on  the  rolls  forty-dght;  and  were  it  not  that  a  deficiency  of  accom- 
modation exists — which  is  now  about  to  be  remedied — twice  tlus  number  wotUd 
be  receiving  the  benefits  of  the  Institution.  As  it  is,  however,  great  good  must 
be  resulting  from  its  operations,  as  the  following  statement  of  the  number  of 
persons  who  have  left  it,  since  my  appointment  in  November,  1847,  very 
clearly  testifies : — 

Agricultural  Teachers,  A;:n^cu1turists,  Land  Stewards,  and 
Practical  Instructors — all  of  whom  have  received  appoint- 
ments, ...  -  -  -  40 
Agricultural  Teachers  appointed  to  Literary  Schools  for  a 

time^till  Agricultural  Schools  be  fortlicoming,  -  ^ 

Conducting  their  own  or  tbei*"  fathers*  farm,  -  -  A» 

Occupations  unknown  .  .  ^  ^ost  or  all  of  whom  may  ba^e 

received  appointment.  .  -  -  -  ^^ 

Emigrated,  -  ^,  ,  -  -  .  '''^ 

Dismissed, 


V 


Removed  by  order  op  .    .^stotie",       -  '  -  ^ 

\^^  Total 


•r   A  .         "^      —  ^c  »,  •A«ton 

Left  m  consequencft      0    ^<0^  \^u  -  -  -  — 
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You  will  readily  perceire  from  the  foregoing  analysb  that  no  leM  than  ifty- 
tfro  well-qualified  Agriculturists— embracing  Agricultural  Teachers— have 
been  appointed  to  situations  fVom  this  institution  during  the  period  referred  to. 
and  who  are»  it  may  be  presumed,  all  at  present  actiYely  engaged  in  disseaii- 
nating  throughout  the  different  localities  of  Ireland,  b«th  the  prindples  and 
praetice  of  the  besl  system  of  huabandry  of  the  day ;  that  ten  additioBal  indlH- 
diials  of  whom  no  certain  data,  as  regards  their  present  ooeupation,  ar«  knawa,  ' 
may  be  and  very  probably  are  engaged  in  the  same  good  work;  that  afo 
have  emigrated  to  foreign  parts,  where  the  Agricultural  training  received  here 
may  bt  turned  to  good  account  (  that  three  have  been  obliged  from  constitu- 
tional debility  or  accidental  injury  to  abandou,  at  leaU  for  a  time«  their  profes- 
■ion ;  and  that  eight  have  been  dismissed. 

The  young  men  referred  to  above  were  all  trained  at  the  farm,  but  in  additioii 
to  these*  the  Literary  Teachers  who  were  trained  at  the  Model  Schools  in  the 
Sessions  of  1848,  1849,  and  1850— amounting  to  559,  have  all  had  the  advan- 
tage of  attending  a  course  of  my  lectures  on  Agricultural  sulijects,  fmd  of 
\isiting  the  Model  Farm,  once  epch  week,  during  the  period  of  every  Session. 
Most  of  these  paid  the  strictest  attention  to,  and  evinced  the  greatest  possible 
interest  in,  the  course  of  agricultural  instruction  thus  affbred  them ;  and  many 
of  them,  I  am  confident,  from  the  manner  in  which  they  answered  upon  the 
various  subjects,  are  well  qualified  for  conducting  Ordinmy  AgHcuiturci  Sek9o'$, 
and  will,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  use  thefr  best  efforts  in  diflfusing  the 
knowledge  they  have  thus  acquired  in  their  respective  neighbourhoods. 

These  details  are  dry;  but,  I  respectfully  submit  they  are  not  the  lets 
interesting  to  those  who  have  the  well-being  of  our  country  at  heart,  inasmuch 
as  they  at  once  clearly  point  out  that  if  the  bettering  of  the  condition  of  those 
engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  to  be  dependent  upon  the  adoption  of  an 
improved  system  of  cropping  and  management,  this  mode  of  procedure,  amoagst 
a  class  of  persons  notorious  for  their  prejudices,  is  the  surest  and  best  way  to 
atuin  that  object.  The  more  attention  I  have  given  to  this  subject,  the  mora 
am  I  convinced  of  what  I  believe  to  be  the  fact,  that  no  other  machinery  what- 
ever at  present  exists  in  Ireland  capable  of  so  successfully  improving  the 
agriculture  of  the  country  as  that  of  which  this  Establishment  b  the  *'  motive 
power." 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  upon  the  subject  of  Agricultural  Education  • 
still  I  cannot  refrain  from  giving  one  extract,  in  reference  to  it,  from  a  book 
which  has  recently  coint*  into  my  hands,  entitled,  **  Annual  Report  of  the  Com* 
missioner  of  Patents  for  the  year  1847,'*  to  the  **  House  of  Representatives'* — 
United  States;  in  which  amongst  other  important  matters  Agricultural  Educa- 
tion forms  a  principal  article.  At  page  335  the  author  sayj»  *'  The  Govern- 
ment Councillor  Albrecht,  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Nassau,  at  one  of  the  meal* 
ings  of  German  Agriculturists,  when  the  question  of  instructing  children  in 
public  schools  was  di^cussed,  observed  that — 

<**  Since  181 7,  there  had  existed,  in  Nassau,  an  Institution  (br  SeboQi*>Ceaahers, 
where  all  the  branches  of  NaUiral  History  and  Agriculture  are  taught,  noi 
with  the  view  tu  educate  the  teachers  as  practical  farmers,  but  to  give  tlu)se  men 
who  are  destine  d  to  live  among  the  farmers,  and  charged  with  the  education  of 
children  who  will  inherit  the  same  occupation,  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  agri- 
culture, so  that  correct  views  on  matters  of  agriculture  might  be  diffused  in 
common  schools.'  *I,  myself,'  said  he,  *  have  been  for  seventeen  years  in  sue* 
cession  professor  of  agriculture,  and  my  friend  the  medical  councillor,  lectured 
on  natural  history  about  as  long  as  I  did  in  the  same  Institution.  We  both 
can  give  the  assurance  that  tho<ie  young  men  whom  we  educated  for  teaching 
were  mostly  sons  of  farmers,  who  had  obtained  no  other  instruction  tlian  that 
of  the  village  schools ;  that  they  listened  to  our  lectures  with  undivided  atten- 
tion, and  with  great  advantage;  that  they  proved  this  when  they  obtained 
situations  as  teachers ;  for  they  disseminated  correct  views,  and  awakened  a  love 
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of  agHcultunl  knowledge  among  the  ehildren.  To  this  may  be  ascribed  the 
fivt,  that  the  greatest  number  of  pupils  at  the  agricultural  school  at  Idstein^ 
from  1818  to  1883>  and  at  Wiesbaden,  from  1831  to  1843|  came  from  those 
•chools  where  our  pupils  laid  the  germs  of  that  knowledge ;  and  it  grows 
tSgorouslj. 

**  *  These  comprehended  the  more  scientific  branches  of  natural  history  and  agri- 
culture with  much  more  readiness,  and  in  their  practical  career  applied  them 
with  more  Judgment  and  advantage,  than  the  sons  of  proprietors  of  large  estate^ 
and  better  education.  We  found,  by  experience,  that  young  men  who  hare  not 
ex\joyed  a  scientific  education  are,  neTertbeless,  capable  of  understanding  a 
scientific  lecture,  and  able  to  follow  the  road  pointed  out  to  them. 

'*  *  This  I  mention,  in  order  to  show  that  young  men  from  the  country,  with  a 
limited  education,  are,  without  a  scientific  or  collegiate  training,  capable  of  a 
higher  degree  of  culture  in  the  art  of  husbandry.'  ** 

Now,  not  only  do  I  coincide  with  the  views  above  expressed,  but,  from  an 
experience  of  nearly  ten  years  in  affording  agricultural  instruction,  in  a  some- 
what similar  way,  I  beg  to  say,  that  I  have  found  it  perfectly  practicable  to 
combine  agriculture  with  literary  education,  and  that  too,  without  in  any  way 
retarding  the  progress  of  the  pupils  in  their  ordinary  school  studies. 

I  shall  only  further  remark  on  this  subject  that,  in  forming  an  estimata  of  the 
System  of  agricultural  education  which  has  been  committed  to  your  management, 
And  which,  by  means  of  your  unremitting  energy,  is  now  becoming  gradually 
more  and  more  developed  and  in  all  quarters  better  appreciated,  it  should  not 
be  forgotten,  that  in  addition  to  the  powerful  infiuence  which  the  young  men 
who  leave  this  establishment  must  exercise  on  the  progress  of  agricultural 
fanprovement,  they  will  also  promote  in  an  eminent  degree  both  the  moral  and 
social  condition  of  those  amongst  whom  it  may  be  their  lot  to  be  located,  by 
the  inculcation  of  those  principles  of  moral  rectitude,  and  the  exemplification  oif 
those  habits  of  healthful  industry,  which  they  have  imbibed  at  the  parent 
institutfon. 

'  I  shall  now  proceed  to  notice  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  points  connected 
with  the  farm  management. 

The  original  Model  Farm  is  divided  into  four  distinct  sections.     The  first  of 
dieseis  separated  into  five  fields,  upon  which  a  five  crop  rotation  is  exemplified  | 
the  second  into  four  fields  upon  which  a  four  crop  rotation  b  followed ;  the 
third  into  three  small  plots  upon  which  a  three  crop  rotation  is  carried  out  t 
and  the  fourth  is  cultivated  as  a  vegetable  garden.  This  is  the  plan  of  cropping 
pursued  at  present  on  this  farm,  and  it  is  evident  that  it  is  in  agreeability  with 
the  original  arrangement  contemplated  in  reference  to  it.    But,  without  intend- 
ing to  cast  any  reflection  upon  the  party  concerned  in  its  former  management,  I 
feel  myself  called  upon,  in  justice  to  myself,  to  say,  that  when  X  commenced 
my  duties  here,  this  plan  had  either  been  abandoned  or  it  had  never  been  pro* 
perly  established.      A  period  of  two  years  elapsed  before  I  got  this  important 
end  aocomplished.      What  also  tended  to  cramp  my  efforts  very  materially,  in 
the  first  year,  arose  from  the  two  following  circumstances ;  First,  no  prepara- 
tion of  that  portion  of  the  land  intended  for  root  crops  in  the  ensuing  year  had 
been  made,  in  the  proper  season,  autumn ;  and  consequently  this  work  had  to 
be  executed  afterwards;   and,  second,  as  neither  horses  nor  profMsr  farming 
implements  were  upon  the  premises  at  the  commencement  of  my  duties,  1  was 
necessarily  obliged  to  submit  to  the  delay  consequent  upon  purchan^u^  VAk. 
Thus  it  was,  that  although  I  atrained  every  nerve  to  bring  forwar A  ^^  "w«tk 
and  get  the  crops  into  the  lan^  ^t  the  proper  time,  these  and  olhc*   *^?5fll^ 
Which  it  is  unnecessary  to  ^^^  ^^x.^  thwarted  my  plans  to   a  ^^^^  ^^^  •   ^^^•^ 
extent;  snd  prevented  me  ly^    ^th«^  ^'**°^  effecting  any  permwveO*'    ^^^^«e». 
ipents  in  my  first  years  maK^^^  .^t.     ^"^  *^®  second  year,  Vx<i^e^e^»  ^^  ^,Sa. 
proceeded  more  itesidily  ^^^e^  ^jeit^ticaUy— many   of  tli^   ^\>%V^^ 
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operated  as  a  drag  in  the  first  year  having  been  OYercome;  and  I  vas  thus  able^ 
in  addition  to  the  general  work  of  the  farm,  to  accomplish  the  thorough  drainaga 
of  about  nine  stntute  acres^  by  meansof  the  pupils  and  teachers  in  training  only. 
The  drains  over  the  one- half  of  this  area  were  made  at  twenty-one,  and  over  the 
other  at  distances  which  varied  from  twenty-four  to  tliirty  feet  asunder;  and 
the  average  depth  of  the  parallel  drains  was  four,  and  of  the  main  drains  five 
feet.  The  materials  used  in  the  construction  of  the  drains  were  tiles  of  a  semi- 
circular form,  refuse  slates,  and  small  stones.  The  slates  were  laid  in  the 
bottom  of  the  drains  as  solei^,  the  tiles  were  placed  immediately  above  them  with 
their  open  sides  down,  the  small  stones  were  then  emptied  along  the  line  of  the 
tiles,  to  a  depth  of  four  or  five  inches,  and  the  entire  was  covered  with  firm  sods. 
This  is  an  expensive  mode  of  draining ;  but  from  practical  experience  of  its 
efficiency  I  can  recommend  it  with  confidence. 

The  outlay  in  effecting  this  draining  could  be  easily  given ;  but  as  the  work 
was  all  perfoimed  by  the  pupils  to  whom  no  direcl  payments  were  made,  their 
labour  would  require  to  be  estimated ;  and  even  should  this  be  done  with  the 
greatest  degree  of  accuracy,  the  cost  of  its  performance  could  not  be  so  con- 
fidently relied  upon  as  if  actua'  money  payments  had  been  made  to  hired 
labourers.  The  same  difficulty  also  presents  itself  in  relation  to  every  other 
description  of  work  performed  on  the  fiirm ;  for,  whilst  some  of  the  pupils 
could  do  as  much  and  as  well- executed  work,  in  the  same  time,  as  any  paid 
laboinrrs,  others  could  not.  It  strikes  me,  therefore,  that  under  these  circum- 
stances it  is  better  to  omit  any  statement  of  the  kind. 

In  the  spring  season  of  1849,  the  Commissioners  rented  an  additional  fiirm^ 
and  attached  it  to  the  ene  in  operation.  This  farm  contains  about  76  statute 
acres.  It  had  been  in  pasture  for  a  considerable  period,  and,  like  most  farms 
of  its  kind,  it  was  divided  into  fields  of  very  unequal  area,  by  high  hedges,  with 
deep  and  wide  gripes ;  whilst  the  wetness  of  iu  soil,  and  the  indifferent  pas- 
turage over  a  large  portion  of  its  surface,  gave  sure  indications  that  a  pretty 
large  outlay  would  be  incurred  for  its  improvement  before  it  could  be  brought 
into  a  profitable  state  of  culture.  It  is  favorably  situated,  however,  in  rda- 
tion  to  the  old  farm,  being  quite  contiguous  to  it ;  and  both  now  combined^ 
form  what  may  be  very  fairly  termed  a  compact  farm.  The  lateness  of  the 
season  at  which  possession  was  got  of  the  land  rendered  it  impossible  to  break. 
It  up,  and  crop  the  entire  of  it  in  the  first  year  with  any  prospect  of  advan- 
tage; it  was,  therefore,  considered  advisable  to  reclaim  only  a  part  of  it,  and 
allow  the  remainder  to  continue  in  pasture  till  the  ensuing  year. 

The  great  dissimilarity  in  area  which  existed  between  the  respective  fields, 
the  crookedness  of  the  fences,  and  many  other  circumstances  of  an  equally 
objectionable  nature,  pointed  out  the  propriety  of  a  new  division  of  the  fium. 
This  was  made  at  once ;  and  the  necessary  preparations  for  cropping  three  of 
the  divisions,  comprising  an  area  of  about  thirty-three  statute  acres,  proceeded 
with  without  delay.  These  preparatory  operaUons  consisted  in  clearing  off  all 
the  old  fences  which  intersected  them,  filling  the  deep  gripes,  and  levelling  the 
inequalities  of  surface. 

"With  the  view  of  providing  an  adequate  supply  of  feeding  for  an  increased 
number  of  live-stock  during  the  ensuing  winter,  as  well  as  of  bringing  the  land 
into  the  rotation  intended  to  be  followed  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible,  I 
found  it  necessary  to  crop  one  of  the  divisions  referred  to  with  Swedish 
turnips,  though  it  had  been  for  a  long  period  in  grass.  The  preparation  of 
land  in  this  state,  in  the  month  of  May,  when  the  crop  should  be  in  the  ground, 
is  no  easy  matter,  as  every  one  acquainted  with  agricultural  operations  will  at 
once  concede.  I  accomplished  it,  however,  but  net  by  pursuing  the  ordinary 
course  of  tillage  ;  and  got  the  seed  sowed  in  the  latter  part  of  May.  As  the 
iJan  pursued  was  rather  novel,  I  believe  it  is  as  well  that  I  should  sute  it,  but 
I  beg  it  to  be  understood  that  in  doing  so,  it  is  not  with  the  object  in  view  of 
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^recommending  it  as  superior  to  the  ordinary  course  of  drill  culture,  as  I  am, 
perfectly  satisfied  it  is  much  inferior.  Howerer,  it  might  be  practised  with  ad- 
vantage by  a  person  placed  in  similar  circumstances  as  I  was,  and  therefore  I 
give  it. 

The  field  was  ploughed  into  nine  feet  ridges  ;  these  were  properly  harrowed 
and  formed  into  lazy-beds ;  the  bottom  of  the  furrows  were  then  dug,  and  the 
fine  mould  thus  produced  spread  evenly  with  the  shovel  over  the  surface  of  tlie 
beds ;  an  application  of  about  2  cwts.  of  Peruvian  guano  per  statute  acre  waa 
made ;  drills  two  feet  apart,  were  formed  across  the  ridges  with  the  common 
sp^de ;  and  lastly  the  seed  was  sown  on  the  top«  of  the  drills  by  depositing  it  in 
holesy  made  by  the  corner  of  a  hoe,  at  regular  intervals  of  twelve  inches. 

By  this  course  of  tiilnge  the  tough  sods  were  completely  buried  beneath  the 
surface,  and  were  thus  placed  in  a  position  iu  which  they  would  gradually  de- 
compose, the  depth  of  the  surfsce  soil  on  which  the  crop  grew  was  very 
materially  increased,  the  finest  possible  bed  of  mould  for  the  reception  of  the 
seed  produced,  and  a  sufficiently  extensive  mixture  of  the  upper  and  subsoil 
eflTected.  It  had  one  great  drawback,  however — the  furrows  occupied  not  less 
than  one>  fourth  of  the  ground — and  this  circumstance,  of  course,  affected  very 
considerably  the  produce  of  the  crop.  It  will  be  readily  perceived  that  expe- 
diency alone  prompted  the  adoption  of  this  plan. 

As  regards  the  other  two  fieldj,  which  were  brought  under  culture  io  1849^ 
no  remarks  seem  to  be  required.  They  were  prepared,  iu  the  usual  way,  for. 
oats,  with  which  they  were  cropped. 

The  new  division  made  of  this  farm  comprises  seven  fields ;  on  one  of  which, 
central  in  its  position,  the  farm  buildings  will  be  situated.  As  a  considerable 
portion  of  this  field,  therefore,  will  be  occupied  in  this  way,  it  is  contemplated 
that  the  remainder  will  be  drained,  properly  cleaned,  and  ultimately  laid  down 
to  permanent  pasture ;  and  when  the  grass  has  been  properly  established,  it 
will  be  enclosed,  and  used  as  a  paddock,  into  which  the  dairy  cows  will  be  turned 
for  exercise,  for  a  period  of  about  two  hours  each  day.  This  will  be  the  only 
field  in  the  farm  which  will  have  an  interior  enclosure ;  all  the  others  will  be 
separated  merely  by  alleys,  two  feet  in  breadth.  Amongst  the  many  advan- 
tages derivable  from  the  house- fi.*edjng  system — the  system  pursued  here— this 
is  one  of  them : — no  interior  fences  are  absolutely  necessary.  On  the  remaining 
six  fields  a  regular  six  crop  rotation  will  be  followed. 

I  forward  you,  along  with  my  other  papers  (see  Appendix),  the  balance 
sheet  for  this  year  ('49),  and  in  doing  so,  I  consider  myself  called  upon  to 
say,  that  although  an  area  of  thirty-three  statute  acres  only,  of  the  new  farm, 
was  under  tillage,  the  remainder  being  allowed  to  remain  in  pasture — miserable 
pasture  too — the  entire  rent  of  both  fkrms  is  charged  in  the  document  referred 
to.     Also,  that  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  land  had  been  for  a  long  period  in 
pasture,  and  in  an  exceedingly  wet  condition,  the  return  produced  by  it  in  the 
shape  of  crops,  as  compared  with  what  is  the  general  result  from  the  cropping 
of  well  managed  arable  land,  was  very  inferior  indeed.     On  the  whole,  the 
business  was  in  a  transition  state — a  condition  of  affairs  which  is  seldom  found, 
to  be  remunerative.     The  smaller  and  more  productive  farm  bad  to  bear  tUe 
diarges  attendant  upon  the  larger  and  less  producUve,  as  well  a»  ^<*»*  ^?^ 
nected  with  itself.     The  balance  sheet  for  this  year,  tberefoTe,  cant^o^  ^^  ^\I» 
taken  as  a  criterion  of  what  may  be  the  probable  result  xvben  Oi^  g;co\xxi 
been  drained  and  cropped  with  manured  fid  low  crops.  tJ^^     ^^^ 

I  now  proceed  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  ^^anBactVoxx*  ot  ^^^^Co«^%'^* 
work  to  be  performed  in  this  year  was  extensive,  and  i\  Vi^csa^  0>^*  t:pV^'^'^'* 
more  imperatively  necessary  that  every  exertion  should  \>^  u^^A^ '  tSfi^  ^^^^ 


5>VV^^ 


more  imperauveiy  necessary  mat  every  exenion  »•■»«* a.  i>^  M^^A  ^    aC*^      ^    ^CC»se^»- 
execution.     The  remainder  of  the  new  farm,  »*i^^  ^^^^^  \tv  <^' ^^^*#^^^>^ 

taining  an  area  of  about  forty-three  statute  acres,  had  tx>  Y>^  Y>tcv^^?^  *i^   «r^ 
To  effect  this,  the  weleiia  ft^^^,  y^„^g  ia  every  ^^^S!^*^^^o^^ 
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iUirec1«iiK|ed  portion,  required  to  be  levelledy  end  the  wide  gripe«9  ui  connexion 
)rith  these,  filled  and  sewered.  Coupled  with  this»  the  gradual  improvement  of 
that  part  of  the  land  cleared  of  fences  in  the  previous  year,  had  to  be  proeeed«d 
with,  and  the  general  work  of  both  farms  performed. .     . 

Bj  planning  the  work  judiciously,  and  carrying  it  forward  with  the  necet- 
tary  vigour,  the  fences  were  got  levelled,  about  sixteen  statute  acres  of  the  new 
fhrra  thoroughly  drained,  and  the  general  work  of  both  farms  executed  satis- 
fiurtorily.  What  fiicilitated  the  sprint  labour  very  materially  was  the  adopdon 
of  a  course  which  might  be  followed  with  great  advantage  by  others  simiUrly 
drcumstanced,  viz. : — the  cropping  of  as  much  of  the  land  as  possible  with 
autumn  or  winter  sown  crops?  Thus  the  field  which  was  in  grass  in  1849,  in  the 
ibur  crop  rotation,  was  ploughed  in  October,  and  Russian  dun,  or  winter  oats 
iowed  in  it  early  in  November ;  tlie  land  intended  for  wheat  was  cleared  of 
its  crops  of  potatoes,  turnips,  mangel-wurzel,  carrots,  and  parsnips  at  as  early 
i  season  as  possible,  and  winter  wheat  sowed ;  and  a  portion  of  the  field  in* 
tended  for  manured  root  crops  in  the  ensuing  year,  was  sown  with  Russian 
or  winter  beans.  I  may  just  say  that  I  always  manure  and  drill  the  bean- 
orop;  the  drills  are  made  at  a  distance  of  two  feet  six  inches  apart,  and  the 
tand  is  cultivated  {n>  the  same  way  as  it  would  be  for  any  fallow  crop.  The 
same  course  was  followed  on  tlie  five  crop  rotation  ;  and  thus,  when  the  spring 
lettson  arrived,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  having  the  crops  in  the  ground  over 
file  greater  part  of  the  old  farm.  This  mode  of  management  is  highly  to  be 
commended.  By  pursuing  it,  the  work  can  be  carried  forward  graduaf'y  and 
aconomica'y,  and  that  pressure  of  business  which  the  farmer  has  generally  to 
fneet  in  the  spring  season  by  the  employment  of  an  increased  number  of 
labourers,  avoided ;  whilst  the  crops,  if  properly  managed,  will  come  round 
much  e.irlier,  and  be  equally,  if  not  more,  productive.  In  my  own  case,  the 
Russian  oats,  to  which  reference  is  made,  although  coarse,  yielded  the  best 
return  of  this  kind  of  grain  which  I  had  upon  the  farm.  The  produce  was  at 
the  rate  of  upwards  of  twenty-four  barrels,  of  fourteen  stones  each,  per  Irish 
Acre. 

-  The  ground  gained  on  the  new  farm  by  levelling  old  fences  and  filling  gripes 
and  ponds  amounts  to  about  3^  statute  acres.  Part  of  this  work  was  performed 
by  the  pupHs,  and  part  by  hired  labourers.  The  land  thus  gained  may  be  said 
to  be  &  positive  addition  to  the  farm,  as  it  will  in  future  be  under  cultivation 
Instead  of  being  occupied  by  useless  fences  and  gripes.  From  a  calculation 
Inade  of  the  outlay  incurred  in  effecting  this  improvement — ^taking  the  data 
famished  by  tiie  payment  of  the  labourers  engaged  in  part  of  the  work  as  the 
^sis  of  the  calculation,  it  was  found  not  to  exceed  X'lO  per  statute  acre  for 
the  ground  gained. 

The  drains  executed  this  year  were  cut  at  24  feet  apart,  and  at  a  depth  vary- 
ing from  4-j-  to  S^  feet.  Tiles  were  used  in  their  construction — soled  with 
slates,  and  covered  around  the  junctions  with  small  stones.  The  main  drain, 
into  which  the  sub-main  and  parallel  drains  emptied  themselves,  was  made  in 
Ae  form  of  a  rectangular  pipe,  terminating  at  the  side  of  a  small  rivulet  which 
forms  the  natural  outlet  for  the  water.  All  the  drainage  efifected  by  me  on  both 
Airms  is  affording  the  utmost  satisfkction ;  and  the  improvement  of  the  land 
Consequent  upon  the  operation  can  only  be  suflSciently  appreciated  by  those 
acquainted  with  its  former  condition. 

In  effecting  permanent  improvements  on  such  a  fkrm  as  this,  some  persons 
lippear  to  think  that  as  sufficient  means  are  at  command,  they  should  be  done 
at  once,  so  as  to  place  the  farm,  in  the  shortest  time  possible,  in  that  position 
which  iu  name  seems  to  imply.  With  every  respect  for  the  opinion  thus  referred 
to  I  beg  to  say  that  I  entertain  n  different  view  of  the  subject ;  and  until  I  am 
oonvinoed  that  more  useful  knowledge  would  be  diffused  by  draining — for  ex- 
iteple^the  entire  land  in  -oti^  year  daring  the  training  of  one  class  of  youA^ 
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m^n,  than  there  would  be»  saj,  in  $tven  years  during  the  training  of  teven  clatset^ 
I  shall  purftue  the  course  I  hare  heretofore  done,  vif.,  that  of  gradual  improve- 
ment. I  would  further  add  upon  this  point,  that  in  carrying  out  the  fm- 
proTements  referred  to  I  by  no  means  intend  to  follow  the  course  pursued  by 
some,  viz.,  that  of  deepening  the  soil  by  trenching  previous  to  the  thorough 
drainage  of  it.  I  look  upon  this  as  a  sad  mistake  in  every  case  in  which  the 
soil  to  be  operated  upon  is  naturally  wet.  Druning  under  sudi  a  drenmstance 
should  always  precede  both  subsoiling  and  trenching. 

You  will  pereeive  by  referring  to  table  No.  8.  of  the  statistical  returns  of 
the  cropping  of  1850,  that  flax  culture  has  been  introduced  here.  The  crop 
was  on  the  whole  a  very  good  one ;  but  unfortunately,  like  many  others^  I 
found  myself  in  a  disadvantageous  position  in  reference  to  facilities  for  its 
proper  preparation  for  sale.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  some  general 
means  should  not  be  adopted,  if  at  all  practicable,  in  tlW  difierent  localities  of 
Ireland,  for  the  ready  sale  of  the  raw  material  of  the  crop;  as  the  total  absence 
ofmachinery,  in  some  places,  for  dressing  and  preparing  it  for  market  in  the 
usual  state,  operates  very  forcibly  in  retarding  its  more  extensive  cultivation. 
la  my  own  case  I  dried  the  crop  in  a  green  state,  and  afterwards  ricked  jt. 
The  seed  was  threshed  out  in  the  present  spring,  and  yielded  a  return  of  13} 
bosheb  per  statute  acre  of  excellent  quality,  A  portion  of  it  was  sold  for 
sowing.  I  have  myself  given  trial  to  a  small  quantity  of  it  in  the  same  way, 
and  r  intend  to  use  the  remainder  of  it  in  feeding  cattle.  The  Royal  Flax 
Improvement  Society  afforded  me  the  services  of  two  of  their  Flax  Instructors, 
Mr.  Haslet  and  Mr.  P«ftterson,  the  former  at  the  time  of  sowing  the  seed,  and 
the  latter  when  the  crop  was  being  pulled.  Both  m)self  and  the  pupils  derived 
a  great  deal  of  valuable  information  fVom  these  persons  in  reference  to  th(« 
different  operations  connected  with  the  culture  and  management  of  the  crop. 
I  feel  myself  therefore  called  upon  to  thank  both  the  Society  which  sent  them 
and  the  gentlemen  themselves  for  the  services  thus  rendered. 

1  regret  very  much  that  under  existing  circumstances  it  is  out  of  my  power 
to  grow  this  important  crop  so  e^tensivdy  as  I  could  wish.  To  attempt  grow* 
ing  it  OB  a  large  scale,  in  a  neighbourhood  like  this,  without  the  necessary 
Apparatus  for  preparing  it  for  transit,  in  a  dressed  state,  to  the  only  market, 
Belfast,  where  it  would  likely  bring  a  remunerating  return,  would  be  foolishnest 
iu  the  extreme.  I  shall  always,  however,  sow  as  much  of  it  as  will  enable  me 
to  afford  to  the  pupils  that  amount  of  practical  information,  in  relation  to  ii^ 
culture  and  management,  which  will  prepare  thefm  for  growing  the  crop  witll 
confidence  when  they  leave  thij  establishment.  Did  I  purpose  to  introduce  i$ 
as  one  of  my  principal  crops  I  would  then  consider  it  advisable  to  establish  somt 
such  rotation  as  the  following,  viz.,  in  the  first  year,  potatoes;  in  the  second| 
w^eat ;  in  the  third,  flax ;  in  the  fourth,  turnips  and  mangel-^rurzel ;  in-  th^ 
fifth,  barley,  oats,  or  wheat,  laid  down  with  grass  and  clover  seeds ;  in  th^ 
siytb,  grass  the  first  year;  in  the  seventh,  grass  the  second  year;  and  in  thf 
ei|^hth,  oats.  The  following  diagram  will  explain  this  rotation  more  fully  b| 
e|hibiting  at  one  view  the  entire  cropping  for  a  period  of  eight  yeaxs^  vis.  :— 
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By  pursuing  the  above  rotation,  the  entire  farm  would  be  manured  evexy 
four  years ;  flax  would  be  grown  upon  the  same  field  at  intervals  of  eight 
years ;  it  would  follow  a  grain  crop,  and  would  thus  be  finer  in  the  fibre  than 
if  taken  after  a  manured  root  crop ;  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  conse- 
quent upon  cropping  the  land  with  two  crops  in  succession,  which  had  been 
Bufifered  to  ripen  tlicir  seed,  could  be  ob\iated  by  the  application  of  liquid 
manure  to  the  field  in  flax. 

In  the  absence  of  such  a  rotation  as  the  foregoing,  and  being  unwilling  to 
take  the  flax  crop  immediately  after  a  manured  root  crop— owing  to  the  pro- 
bable coarseness  of  fibre  in  the  plant  which  would  thus  be  induced — I  pur- 
sued the  following  method,  by  means  of  which  1  attained  the  object  I  had  in 
view,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  I  preserved  the  crops,  in  the  rotation  in  which 
I  grew  it,  in  their  usual  regular  successive  order.  Thus  I  sowed  a  part  of 
that  field  in  the  four  crop  rotation,  which  was  intended  for  root  crops,  with 
flax ;  and,  after  I  had  cleared  the  land  of  this  crop  in  August,  I  manured  the 
ground  on  which  it  grew  with  well- rotted  manure,  fallowed  the  plot  throughout 
the  Autumn  quarter,  and  had  it  thus  in  the  best  possible  state,  in  the  latter 
part  of  October,  for  the  reception  of  the  proper  succeeding  crop.  After  the 
removal  of  the  manured  root  crops  grown  on  the  remainder  of  the  field,  and 
as  soon  as  tha  land  on  which  they  grew  had  been  got  duly  prepared,  the 
entire  field  was  sown  with  winter  wheat  Of  course,  grass  and  clover  seeds 
were  sown  among  the  wheat  braird  at  the  proper  season.  By  pursuing  this 
course,  no  breach  was  made  in  the  rotation — the  flax  was  grown  in  what  is 
considered  its  most  favorable  position,  after  a  grain  crop — and  the  land 
received  its  proper  quantum  of  manure. 

Perhaps  the  following  diagram  will  more  comprehensively  illustrate  what  I 
have  endeavoured  to  explain : — 


Years. 


First 
Tear. 


Second 
Tear. 


Third 
Tear. 


Fourth 
Year. 


Field  No.  1. 


Potatoes, 
Turnips, 
Mangel- 
Warzel, 


Flax. 


Wheat,  Oats,  or 
Barley,  with  Grass 
and  Clover  Seeds. 


Grass  for  SoOing, 
and  Hay. 


Field  No.  2. 


Oats. 


Potatoes, 
Tamips, 
Msngel- 
Wurxel, 


Flax. 


Wheat.  Oats,  or 
Barley,  with  Grass 
and  Clover  Seeds. 


Oats. 


Grass  for  Soiling, 
and  Hay. 


Field  No.  3. 


Field  No.  4. 


^Grass  for  Soiling, 
and  Hay. 


Oats. 


Potatoes, 
Tamips, 
Mangel. 
Wurzel, 
&c. 


Fkoc. 


Wheat,  Oatp,  or 
Barley,  with  Grass 
and  Clover  Seeds. 


Grass  for  Soiling, 
and  Hay. 


Wheat,  Oats,  or 
Barley,  with  Graa% 
and  Clover  8eed« 


Now,  it  is  not  presumed  to  recommend  this  course,  \u\\o«  -^v  ^  v^e 
only  in  which  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  fiax.  \s%  vtvVoiA  ^  \P  •  - 
and  in  those  circumstances  in  which  the  niltivator   c^.w-r.  ^^^^    «\^^^t>^ 


^<''V 


subdivide  his  land  for  the  establishment  of  a   if^t«xt\vj^.^  ^^"^"^    i^*  V        o"^^^- 
adapted  for  flax  culture,   such  as  the  eight  crop    eo^^^  ^vi\^  \  v^V*  ^<«^^!^ 
However,  in  those  instances  in  which  the  farm  la  ^v\^x^^   ^W\0^  r  ^  yC'^ 


fidds  or  divisions  of  equal  area,  on  which  a  fl've  or  «^  ^v^ 
lively  is  at  present  followed  the  cultivation  of  flax,  caa^ 
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Suppose  the  fann  to  be  divided  into  five  fields,  there  would  be  little  diffioiil^ 
in  establishing  the  following  five  crop  rotation — ^keeping  the  principle  in  viev 
that  fiax  should  be  made  to  foUow  a  grain  rather  than  a  manured  root  crop. 
Should  this  principle  be  rejected,  then  the  only  change  required  to  be  made 
in  any  of  our  common  rotations  would  be  the  substitution  of  flax  in  the  place 
of  grain  in  the  field  laid  down  with  grass  and  clover  seeds.  As  I  have  said 
ahieady,  however,  this  is  not  considered  advisable. 
The  annexed  rotation  is  the  one  referred  to,  viz. : — 


Years. 

Field  No.  L 

FieMNo.8. 

Field  No.  a. 

Field  No.  4. 

neldKo.5. 

First 
Yew. 

Potatoes, 

Tamips.Man- 

gel-Wurxel, 

Carrots,  &c. 

Flax. 

Oats. 

Grass  for 

Soiling,  and 

Hay. 

Barley,  Oats. 

or  Wheat,  wttt 

Grass  and 

Clover  8eed«. 

Second 
Year. 

Barley,  Oata. 
or  Wheat,  with 

Grass  and 
CloTor  Seeds. 

Potatoee, 

Turnips,  Mtn- 

gel-warzel. 

Carrots,  ko. 

Flax. 

Oats. 

Grass  for 

Boiling,  and 

Hay. 

Third 
Year. 

Orasafbr 

SoiUng.and 

Hay. 

Barley,  Oats, 
jr  Wheat,  with 

Orass  and 
Clover  Seeds. 

Potatoes, 
Turnips,  Man- 
gel. Wimsel, 
Carrots,  <co. 

1 

Flax. 

Date. 

Foorfih 
Year. 

1     Ora^sfor 
Oata.        '  SoiUng,  and 

1     «•='• 

Barley,  Oats, 
or  Wheat,  with 

Grass  and 
Clover  Seeds. 

Potatoes, 

Turnips,  Man- 

tfeH-Wttrsel, 

Cacrota,  Ice. 

Fl«x. 

Fifth 
Tear. 

Fhdl               Oats. 

1 

Grass  for 

Sidltug,  EDd 

Hay. 

Barley.  Oats, 
QiWUeal„witii 

Grass  and 
Clover  S^ed^: 

Potatoes, 

Xafliftpa,Ma& 

gel-Wurzel, 

Carrots,  ftc. 

The  above  rotation  might  be  pursued  advantageously ;  but  by  comparing  it 
whh  the  eight  crop  at  first  given,  with  respect  to  Its  probable  exhaustmg 
efiects  upon  the  land,  it  will  be  found  to  be  much  severer  than  the  latter. 

I  shall  now  notice  one  or  two  very  disastrous  circumstances,  which  occurred 
in  this  year,  and  which  exercised  a  most  injurious  influence  over  the  result  of 
the  Year's  transactions. 

Tne  first  of  these  was  the  loss  of  a  yi^ung  horse,  of  four  years*  old,  from 
lock-jaw,  or  tetania.  The  cause  which  induced  the  aittaek  of  this  formidable 
diiiease  was  never  dearly  ascertained.  It  might  hare  been  produced  by  the 
prick  of  a  nan  in  the  act  of  shoeing,  or  by  some  unfortunate  mischance,  when 
in  draught,  which  ipjured  the  spine.  At  all  events  he  died,  by  which  »  loss 
was  incurred  of  at  least  M'Z^. 

The  second  unfortunate  occrnience  was  a  loss  of  twelve  head  of  black 
cattle — worth  about  Jgl30*--frora  an  attack  of  pleura-pneumonia.  This  fell 
disease  made  its  appearance  in  the  month  of  August,  and  continued  its  work 
of  destruction  up  to  tlM  first  week  in  October,  during  which  period  it  confined 
its  agency  to  on^  shed,  from  which  it  took  five  victims.  It  then  apparently 
ceased  in  its  banefiil  action  for  a  tiine,  and  strong  hopes  were  entertained 
that  it  would  totAlJjr  disappear.  It  returned,  however  on  the  iUat  of  Oetoher, 
with  renewed  virulence,  in  a  second  shed,  and  traversed  it  completely — carry- 
ing off  sex'en  additional  animals,  up  to  the  15th  of  November.  After  this 
dtflrte  it  disappeared,  without  attacking,  as  was  expected,  the  cows  kept  in  a 
third  shed. 

*  The  loss  sustsmed  by  the  death  of  the  cattle  was  great,  but  it  was  very  mndt 
inereaaed,  indeed,  by  the  further  loss  of  the  milk  of  the  entire  cows  fi>r  a  period  tff 
Ava  nentluk 
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On  the  first  appearance  of  the  disease,  you  were  kind  enongh  to  favour  nu 
with  the  following  prescription  and  directions,  which  were  sedulously  attended 
to ;  and  with,  on  the  whole,  very  favorable  results,  viz. : — 

On  the  appearance  of  an  attack,  to  bleed  the  animal  copiously — until,  vX 
fact,  indica^ons  of  faintness  would  be  perceptible.  After  bleeding  to  adminis- 
ter a  saline  purge.  When  the  bowels  would  be  freely  opened,  to  give  two 
doses  in  the  day  of  the  undermentioned  medicine — three,  if  a  severe  case — > 
viz.: — 


1^  drachm  Emetie  Tartar, 

1        do.  Fox- glove  Powder, 

3        do.  Nitre, 

%       do.  Dover's  Powder, 


For  a  fiill  grown  animal 


The  whole  mixed  well  together,  for  one  dose. 

The  regimen  was  to  consist  of  thin  Unseed  meal  or  oatmeal  gruel — accord- 
ing to  the  state  of  the  bowels.  If  inclining  to  costiveness,  the  former — ^if  to 
the  contrary,  the  latter. 

Should  the  means  thus  prescribed  fail  in  quickly  subduing  the  inflamma- 
tory action,  to  then  have  recourse  to  counter-irritation  on  the  sides,  by  means 
of  blistering,  <fec.    In  every  case  the  blistering  process  had  to  be  resorted  to. 

On  the  recurrence  of  the  disease,  in  the  latter  port  of  October — after  a 
cessation  of  about  three  weeks — it  appeared  to  have  assumed  a  more  virulent 
form  than  it  had  previously  shown ;  and  it  was  therefore  considered  necessary, 
by  you  and  others,  to  engage  the  services  of  a  Veterinary  Surgeon.  This  was 
done.  Mr.  Farrall,  of  Wicklow- street,  Dublin,  was  employed.  This  gentle- 
man  treated  the  disease  very  successfully  indeed,  and  discharged  his  duties 
most  attentively.  At  his  commencement,  there  were  four  cases  on  hands,  all 
of  which  had  advanced  to  that  stage  of  the  malady  in  which  medicine  can 
have  very  little  effect :  three  of  these  died.  Subsequently  there  were  eighteen 
cases,  out  of  which  sixteen  were  saved.  The  entire  number  of  cases  was 
thirty- one,  and  deaths  twelve. 

Mr.  Farrall  has  kindly  furnished  me  with  the  particulars  of  his  mode  of 
treatment  of  the  disease,  with  liberty  to  insert  it  in  this  report ;  of  which 
fifcvour  I  gladly  avail  myself. 

"  Veterinary  Infirmary,  42,  Wicklow-street, 
April,  1851. 
**  Deab  Sir — In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  beg  to  send  you  a  short 
account  of  the  remedies  I  adc^ted  in  treating  the  cattle,  at  the  Model  Farm, 
for  Pleuro-Pneumonia ;  and  idso  a  few  remarks  on  the  leading  character  of 
the  disease  itself. 

"  I  am,  dear  sir,  yours,  k^.  <fcc., 

**  James  Fabball,  V.  S. 
<*  To  Mr.  Donaghy,  Model  Farm,  Glasnevin." 

**  The  cattle  that  I  saw  in  the  first  stage  of  the  disease  (known  by  the  fol- 
lowing symptoms — a  dry,  husky  cough,  accelerated  pulse,  diminished  appetite, 
decrease  in  quantity  of  milk,  hot  and  dry  mouth,  eyes  weak,  and  a  profuse 
trickling  of  clear  water  irom  them,  a  general  dull  and  heavy  appearance,  &c.) 
I  immediately  bled  to  about  the  quantity^  of  four  or  five  quarts,  and  adminis- 
tered to  them  a  saline  pm^ative,  combined  with  some  vegetable  stimulant, sncb 
as  ginger,  &c.,  say  in  the  following  portions — salts  1  lb.,  ginger  2  o^.    1  ^^ti 
lost  no  time  in  producing  the  strongest  counter-irritation  on  the  s\de?\*,  a»A 
in  no  way  can  Uiis  be  so  well  effected  as  by  setons.     One  or  tvfo,  ol  ^^^^ 
fourteen  inches  in  length,  may  be  put  in  either  side  ;  Ih^  ^\t^  ^^"^^^  ^f^ 
divided  fVom  the  muscle  coverinff  the  ribs  as  much  as  possiU^.so  ^*  ^^^?l 
the  irritation  over  a  8uffi(jj^"^^j^j^iided  surface.    Tlie   seXoTVi"^®^^ 
occasionally  with  hqiiid  bll^^^^  -«xs:«»  v.^ 

"  It  may  be  as  well  to  r^^t      -gftsons  for  adopting   tkio^c,  v<vd0^^'^^^*'^ 
am  aware  there  is  a  gr^^V^  jH^  \^^  of  opinion  existing    o^^^ 
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PleuroPneumoDia,  and  its  treatment.  I  regard  this  stage  of  the  disease  as 
one  purely  inflammatory ;  every  symptom  confirms  this  belief — ^therefore  did 
I  bleed  and  give  purgatives.  It  may  be  asked  why  I  put  the  animal  to  the 
torturo  of  setons,  at  a  time  when  the  system  was  in  a  highly  inflammatory 
state — thereby  increasing  that  which  it  was  most  desirable  should  be  lessened. 
My  answer  is,  that,  in  this  particular  disease,  effusion  of  serum-into  the 
cavity  of  the  chest  follows  the  first  symptoms  so  rapidly,  that  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  arresting  it  as  much  as  possible ;  and  I  have  invariably  found  that 
when  I  had  succteeded  in  establishing  strong  counter-irritation,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  chances  of  cure  were  much  greater  than  when  I  deferred  so 
doing  to  a  later  period. 

"  As  soon  as  the  purgative  medicine  had  ceased  to  act,  I  recommended 
giving  sulphuric  acid,  in  doses  varying  from  4  to  8  fluid  drachms,  three  times 
a  day,  each  dose  being  diluted  with  three  pints  of  cold  water,  and  given  as  a 
drench.    From  four  to  five  days  will  be  quite  long  enough  to  continue  its  use. 

"  In  every  case,  save  two,  symptoms  of  improvement  were  apparent  about 
the  third  day.  Those  became  so  bad,  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  that  my 
hope  of  their  recovery  was  nearly  at  an  end ;  and,  as  a  last  resource,  I  had 
them  turned  into  the  open  field,  and  left  out  day  and  night,  tnisting  that  the 
sedative  efi*ect  of  the  cold  air,  and  the  slight  exei-cise  they  took,  would  produce 
a  reaction  in  the  system.  The  result  proved  that  I  was  correct  in  my  antici- 
pations, for  signs  of  improvement  became  visible  on  the  second  day,  when  I 
again  commenced  using  the  acid  as  before,  continuing  it  for  three  days,  by 
which  time  they  were  so  much  better  that  I  considered  further  medical  treat- 
ment unnecessary. 

"  If  an  animal  be  afibcted  with  the  second  stage  of  the  disease,  the  inflam- 
matory action  has  subsided,  and  efiusion  of  fluid  into  the  chest  is  goine  on 
rapidly ;  the  structm'e  of  the  lung  itself  has  also  become  changed,  and  is  in 
that  state  known  by  the  term  Hepatization,  li  would  then  be  highly  improper 
to  bleed,  or  even  administer  any  medicine  of  a  purgative  nature ;  the  adds 
should  be  given  at  once,  and  the  setons  apxdiea  in  the  way  I  have  before 
directed. 

"  Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  giving  such  food  as  will  irritate  the  throat, 
and  cause  coughing ;  the  diet  had  better  be  restricted  to  green  meat  and 
mashes. 

**  I  may  here  remark,  that  the  four  first  cases  I  was  called  on  to  attend,  at 
the  Model  Farm,  were  in  the  second  stage  of  the  disease  when  I  saw  them. 
I  was  not  then  aware  of  the  remedy  which  I  have  since  used  with  so  much 
success.  However,  I  had  their  sides  strongly  stimulated,  and  gave  calomel, 
opium,  digitalis,  tartai*  emetic,  «fcc,  but  without  the  slightest  eff*ect ;  three  of 
them  died :  the  fourth  recovered  under  the  use  of  the  acid,  after  I  had  in 
vain  treated  it  with  the  other  remedies  for  several  days.  I  have  also  tried 
arsenic,  in  a  nmnber  of  cases ;  and  can  safely  asseit  that,  however  fortunate 
others  may  have  been,  I  have  never  seen  the  slightest  good  result  from  its 
use,  where  a  case  of  Pleuro-Pneumonia  really  existed. 

"  In  conclusion,  I  have  only  to  obsene,  that  the  remedies  which  I  here 
suggest  the  use  of,  aie  such  as  I  have  proved  in  practice  to  be  most 
effectual  when  applied  in  time ;  and  if  all  the  cattle  that  I  am  called  on  to 
attend,  suffering  under  this  disease,  were  lodged  in  as  well  ventilated  byres, 
and  their  general  comfoits  attended  to,  as  they  are  at  the  Model  Farm,  I  have 
no  doubt  Uiat  I  should  be  successful  in  ahnost  every  instance." 

Previous  to  the  employment  of  Mr.  Farrall,  I  gave  as  fwr  a  trial  as  I 
possibly  could  to  the  arsenic  treatment,  on  two  animals;  but  without  the 
slightest  good  effect    Both  died. 

The  only  other  circumstance  in  the  list  of  disasters,  to  which  it  is  necessary 
to  refer,  as  occurring  in  this  year,  was  the  loss  of  a  few  pigs,  from  apoplexy. 
Whether  or  not  this  disease  was  occasioned  by  a  change  of  food — from 
steamed  mangel-wurzel,  mixed  in  a  mash  with  bran,  to  ^distillers*   grains, 
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when  the  former  had  been  all  used— I  am  not  able  to  say  oonfldendy ;  bat  at 
the  dme  the  event  happened  I  could  account  for  it  in  no  other  way. 

From  these  unfort'mate  occurrences,  you  will  readily  perceive  that  the 
transactions  of  this  year  cannot  possibly  be  productive*  of  a  favorable  re- 
suit;  Uiey  were  such,  however,  that  no  efforts  of  mine  could  counteract 
them ;  as  confirmatory  of  which,  I  beg  to  direct  your  particular  attention  to 
the  following  remarks  of  Messrs.  Bonaldson  and  Campbell,  the  gentlemen  . 

who  valued  Uie  stock,  crop,  (be,  in  November  last : —  I 

'^  Along  with  the  foregoing  valuation,  some  remarks  seem  called  for  in  the  way  f 

of  comment  and  elucidation  ;  otherwise  erroneous  impressions  may  be  formed 
from  the  result  shown  by  the  yearly  balance  sheet  According  to  the  amount 
of  profit  realized  is  the  success  of  a  business  computed ;  and  as  a  general 
rule  the  same  test  is  to  be  applied  in  judging  of  farming  operations.  But 
there  are  cases  where  this  principle  is  inapplicable,  or  at  all  events  is  to  be 
held  in  abeyance ;  and  this  year,  in  consequence  of  particular  circumstances, 
to  which  it  is  necessary  to  advert,  the  result  of  the  transactions,  as  indicated 
by  the  balancing  of  the  accoimts,  affords  no  fair  criterion  whereby  to  judge  of 
the  eflficiency  or  inefiiciency  of  the  management  pursued  at  the  Model  Farm. 
In  this  point  of  view,  indeed,  the  present  valuation  is  of  little  use ;  the  only 
advantage  derived  firom  it  being  that  it  will  serve  as  a  kind  of  basis  by 
which  the  future  progress  and  improvement  made  on  the  farm  can  be  judged. 
In  the  report  appended  to  the  valuation  last  year,  reference  was  made  to  the 
unfavorable  circumstances  under  which  the  operations  on  the  new  farm  were 
commenced.  The  disadvantages  alluded  to  exist  still,  though  in  a  less 
degree ;  for  any  one  at  all  conversant  with  the  management  of  land  is  aware 
that  it  cannot  be  put  into  good  order  or  brought  into  a  regular  rotation  all  at 
once;  the  whole  farm,  generally  >»peaking,  having  to  undergo  a  course  of 
green  cropping,  before  it  can  be  made  productive.  Matters  are  much  im- 
proved since  last  year;  the  green  crops  especially,  which  may  be  considered 
as  the  foundation  of  a  profitable  rotation,  evincing  superior  management  and 
careful  cultivation.  StUl,  until  the  whole  of  the  land  ha<%  undergone  a  like 
treatment,  and  the  wet  portions  have  been  drained,  the  full  effects  of  the  im- 
prchred  management  will  not  appear  fVom  the  money  returns. 

"  Another  drawback,  interfering  with  the  lull  development  of  the  resources 
of  the  farm,  exists  in  the  want  of  proper  farm  buildings,  the  present  offices 
being  insufficient  for  the  size  of  the  farm,  as  well  as  very  mconveniently 
situated.  Twelve  months  ago  a  more  convenient  site  was  laid  out,  and  some 
initiatory  steps  taken  for  the  erection  of  a  more  suitable  farmstead,  and  I 
fully  expected,  when  called  on  to  make  the  present  valuati)!!,  to  have  seen 
considerable  progress  made  in  the  building ;  but,  mucli  to  ray  disappointment, 
my  anticipations  in  this  respect  were  not  realized,  nothing  further  having 
been  done.  It  is  to  be  pre«*nmed  that  cogent  reasons  exist  for  this  state  of 
things ;  but  this  is  not  my  present  business  to  inquire  into — my  only  object, 
in  alluding  to  the  matter,  being  to  call  attention  to  the  loss  and  disadvantages 
resulting  from  the  cause  mentioned,  and  by  which  the  profitable  working  of 
the  farm  is  materially  affected.  I  may  further  remark,  that  the  situation  of 
the  proposed  new  buildings  is  not  only  more  central,  but  is  on  higher  ground, 
and  on  that  account  likely  to  prove  more  healthy  than  the  present  olficea ; 
which  consideration,  when  taken  in  connexion  wiUi  what  occurred  Vast  seaaon 
amongst  the  cattle,  adds  to  the  reasons  already  adduced  that,  wVieu  Oae  l\iVng 
is  to  be  done,  the  sooner  it  is  set  about  the  better. 

♦*  Whatever  share  the  unhealthiness  of  the  present  buildiufl^  "ca^^^  Vv«?*"Vv*a 
in  the  breaking  out  among  the  cattle  on  the  farm  o€  t\\a^  ^ j^\>V  ^  ^'5X«sv\«t 
known  by  the  name  of  Pleuro  Pneumonia,  it  is  certain  t\iat  \3^©  ^^^^^'^\ft 
very  virulent  shape,  did  make  its  appearan^ce,  with  very  tatfi\  wotv^^*^^^<i\^* 
a  number  of  the  cows,  and  with  moat  ixyurious  effects  on  th.^t,^a,i^^]^S.  ^^^'^ 
remainder.  This  unfortunate  oircumstance  will,  of  course^  1^4^^^  wvC''^— <:^^'«^^«^ 


the  accounts 


This  unfortunate  oircumstance  will,  of  course^  ^«?^^c 
I  of  the  last  year ;  but,  being  altogether  ^^yox^^^^S^^^  v 


t;f^^' 
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it  would  clearly  be  assuming  a  false  position  to  te«t  the  maoagemeiit  of  the 
farm  by  the  profits  realized.  The  loss  sustained  was  not  confined  to  the 
animab^  that  died,  heavy  as  that  was  ;  but  the  value  of  those  that  got  orer  the 
attack  wfts  greatly  reduced;  and,  what  was  perhaps  still  worse,  the  milk  of 
the  cows  labouriug  under  the  disease  could  not  be  used ;  so  that  a  very  con- 
siderable source  of  income  derived  fi-om  the  farm,  where  so  much  depended 
on  dairy  produce,  was  taken  away.  I  do  not  know  what  the  result  of  the 
balance-sheet  may  be ;  but,  from  the  various  causes  above  enumerated,  a 
very  favorable  cue  cannot  be  expected.  Still  it  is  evident  thnt,  on  that 
account,  no  disparagement  can  be  thrown  on  the  skill  or  efficiency  of  the 
manager. 

"  Having  now  given  the  explanations  necessary  for  arriving  at  a  proper  un- 
derstanding of  the  real  position  of  matters,  the  agreeable  duty  only  further 
devolves  on  me  again  to  record  tlie  gratification  I  received  fiim  witnessing 
the  manner  in  which  the  various  farming  operations  continued  to  be  conducted ; 
and,  as  falling  more  closely  under  my  observation,  I  can  evidence  ts  a 
proof  of  the  good  management,  the  fine  crops  of  turnips,  and  other  green 
crops;  and  the  reg^ularity,  equal  distribution,  and  vigorous  gn>wth  of  the 
young  grasses.  The  grain  being  all  stacked,  the  same  opportunity  was  not 
afibrded  of  judging  of  the  cultivation  bestowed  on  the  com  crops ;  but  th« 
stubble  land — on  what,  at  least,  constituted  the  old  farm — in  its  cleanness 
and  freeness  from  roots  of  weeds,  reflected  great  credit  on  the  management. 

"Thos.  S.  Eonaldsov. 

"  Templemore,  \st  January,  1851." 

'*  Not  having  had  the  pleasure  of  being  Mr.  Bonaldson*s  colleague  on  any 
former  inspection  and  valuation  of  the  Glasnevin  Model  Farm,  I  cannot,  of 
eoiurse,  judge  of  the  amount  of  progress  made,  from  any  other  source  than 
the  general  appearance  of  the  farm,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  seems  to  be 
managed.  In  both  respects  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  record  my  unqualified 
approbation ;  and  to  say  that  I  entirely  conciu*  in  the  foregoing  remarks  of 
Mr.  Ronaldson,  to  which  I  feel  it  quite  unnecessary  to  add  a  word. 

'*  JoHS  Campbell. 

"  Templemoylry  Bth  January,  1851." 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say,  that  1  feel  myself  called  upon  to  record  my 
sense  of  the  zeal,  eflBciency,  and  trustwortliiness  with  which  the  steward,  Mr. 
M*Mahon,  has  discharged  the  duties  of  his  important  situation. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  Donaohy. 
Thomas  Kirkpatrick,  Esq.,  M.D. 
AfrUuUwraJ  Inspector  to  the  Commissioners 
o/NoHantkl  EduceUiofi, 
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SuMMAJtY  of  Attendance  at  Gjlasnevin  Modxi.  Farm  Estab- 
LTSHMERTy  foF  the  year  commencing  1st  April,  1850»  and 
ending  3l8t  March,  1851. 


Agrieultnral 
Pupils. 

A^ricnltoral 
Teachers. 

TotaL 

At  tlie  Establishment  on  Ist  April,  1850,  . 
Admitted  from  1st  April,  1850,  to  81st 
March,  1851,  inclosiTely, 

Left  from  Ist  April,  1860,  to  Slst  March, 
18&1.  inclusitely. 

At  the  Establishment  on  Ist  April,  1801,  . 

81 
84 

85 
48 

65 
20 

40 

Appendix  7. 


Qalwayy  2\tt  Febnuny,  1851. 

SiE,— Id  conformity  with  your  directions,  I  beg  to  lay  before  you  a  Report 
of  our  operations  at  Dangan  for  the  past  year.  We  hare  in  this  Auziliarj 
1,000  inmates  aged  from  fire  to  fifteen  years,  who  are  all  usefully  employed  in 
menUl  and  industrial  training.  Upwards  of  ISO  attend  the  Schools  daily  from 
eleven  o'clock  to  two,  where  under  three  efficient  masters  they  are  instructed 
in  Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  and  Geography,  and  it  is  gratify- 
ing  to  witness  the  striking  contrast  that  exists  between  their  present  improTe- 
ment,  and  the  deplorable  state  of  ignorance  in  which  they  were  sunk  at  the 
period  of  admission. 

You  are  aware  that  I  took  office  here  on  the  22nd  March,  1850,  and  bad 
many  obstacles  and  impediments  to  surmount,  such  as  performing  Autumn 
work  in  Spring;  no  manure  on  the  lands  until  1  had  it  drawn  a  mile  distant  at 
an  expense  to  the  Union  of  £35,  &c.  &c.,  but  erentually  I  succeeded  in  over- 
ooming  these  and  bringing  the  farm  to  its  present  gratifying  position.  My 
first  object,  was  to  infuse  a  taste  for  active  employment  among  the  pauper 
adults,  which  I  am  proud  t<>  say,  is  now  successfully  aooomplishedr— theory 
has  given  way  to  toil  and  industry,  and  their  cheering  influence  is  distinctly 
visible  in  the  contented  tone  of  feeling  and  ruddy  health  that  pervade  the 
establishment 

Our  &rm  consists  of  25  statute  acres  of  which  17a.  Ir.  19p.  were  laid  in 
cultivation  last  year;  of  this  7a.  Sr.  Op.  were  previously  til  led^  and  I  have  sue* 
eeeded  in  bringing  an  old  lea  field  of  8a.  2r.  27p*  which  lay  under  hay  for  the 
last  half  century  to  the  highest  state  of  agricultural  improvement.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  divisions  I  adopted,  with  the  scale  of  produce  resulting  thertfitKn ; 
exclusive  of  3r.  22p.  under  a  garden  : — 
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Statute  Actable  Produce.    | 

ACTM. 

DMcriptkm. 

Arwrsgeper 
Fercn. 

Main  Crop. 

Stotea  Crop. 

tons  cwt 

tons,  cwt 

cwt.  qrs.  Ibe. 

4 

Swedish  Turnips,            •         . 

35     0 

-~ 

4     1   14 

I 

Do.  after  Potatoes, 

— . 

15    0 

1     3  14 

1 

Aberdeens,  do. 

30    0 

_ 

3    3    0 

n 

Stone  do.  after  Hay, 

.— 

25    0 

3    0  14 

... 

20    0 

2    2    0 

n 

Parsnips,       .... 

30    0 

«. 

3    3    0 

1 

Carrots,         .... 

25    0 

— 

3    0  14 

1 

Mangel  Wurzel,     . 

30    0 

3    3    0 

Onions,          .... 

20    0 

.- 

2    2    0 

3 

Potatoes,       .... 
The  remainder  planted    with 
Cabbages,  &o. 

Nearly  lost 

by  blight. 

The  foregoing  return  I  hare  taken  at  the  lowest  average ;  and  the  different 
specimens  produced  were  of  so  superior  a  quality  as  to  call  forth  the  repeated 
plaudits  of  our  numerous  visitors,  and  to  obtain,  as  you  are  aware,  first  and 
second  class  prizes,  at  the  last  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society.  Of  the  above,  over  i.200  worth  has  hern  disposed  of,  and  U(,  wards  of 
£100  worth  remains  on  hands  to  be  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  the  Union, 
which  has  been  exclusively  produced  by  spade  labour.  There  are  100  boys  of 
fifteen  years  of  afce  daily  occupied  on  the  farm,  assisted  by  100  more,  who  are 
occasionally  employed  in  the  general  business  of  the  establishment,  vis.,  road 
making,  cooking,  &c.,  and  from  the  practical  and  scientific  information  thus 
acquired,  and  the  ttrict  attention  paid  to  their  intellectual  and  moral  training,  I 
may  confidently  hope  they  will  ultimately  become  a  boon  and  blessing  to 
Society. 

We  have  at  present  rye,  vetches,  black  barley,  winter-don  oats  and  wheat, 
strong  in  braird,  all  dibbled  by  the  hand,  promising  a  luxuriant  return,  being 
the  third  crop  over  ground  on  the  same  field  in  one  season,  and  thus  the  boys 
are  acquainted  with  the  system  of  grain  as  well  as  green  cropping  on  a  small 
scale. 

We  grew  three  statute  acres  of  Flax  at  the  parent  house  which  proved  a  first- 
rate  cri>p,  a  portion  of  which  has  been  rippled,  and  steeped  here  by  the  ordinnry 
process,  which  is  now  fit  for  the  hackle ;  the  remainder  is  stored  to  undergo  the 
same  process  this  season.  Twenty  boys  were  employed  at  the  different  opera- 
tions, breaking,  scutching,  &c.,  and  it  is  now  about  to  be  handed  over  to  the 
parent  house  to  be  spun  and  manufiictured  for  domestic  consumption.  The 
success  of  this  crop,  and  the  recent  incorporation  of  the  Galway  Union  with 
the  Belfast  Society,  have  given  me  so  much  encouragement,  that  I  purpose 
growing  as  extensively  this  season  as  our  limited  space  will  allow. 

There  are  twenty  tailors,  eight  shoemakers,  eight  catpenteta,  ^xiA  iwo 
glssiers,  all  of  whom  have  been  trained  in  the  establisbmei^tby  VB'^V^'^  \wQa\e%, 
and  are  daily  occupied  in  the  different  requirementa  of  tVie  houa^  caxjCl^^ 

I  was  hitherto  precluded  from  imparting  informatioti  \jj  ^e  ^^^"^v^^  \a  \»^ 
feeding,  &c.,  from  the  want  of  sheds,  but  this  ''^^^ti'v^^^    ^  \*    *"  ^^«*.ViT 
obviateid ;  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  having  ©ons^t^^^j^       (^^*o  «*k^  ^"^"^ 
erecting  sheds,  piggeries,  &c.,  ^ic*>  ^^  ">**>le  »«  ^^ti^\A^5<  t    ^^'^^^^ 
operations.     I  would  be^w  beg  ^  remark  that  my  «x^^^?^to*^^  ^^^yc^ss**^^^ 
pupils  have  been  muchT^^niscribed  fVom  the  ^vran^  ^|  ^^^^  V^ 


^<«.\»8^. 
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•f  land  to  give  anple  loope  to  the  inoreadng  amount  of  i trengtb  and  labour  ai 
disposal,  which  would  considerably  assist  in  rendering  the  house  less  expensire 
on  tbe  rate-payers,  by  promoting  reproductive  operations  on  an  extensit* 
scale. 

I  feel  much  pleasure  in  recording  the  development  of  much  natural  geniua 
in  many  of  the  agricultural  pupils,  which  is  observable  from  the  unwearied  assi* 
duity  :(vith  which  they  devote  themselves  to  their  several  avocations.  Of  the 
ibw  who  have  yet  leh  the  establishment,  all  have  been  fbund  to  give  entire  satis- 
Action,  but  the  dearth  of  employment  fVom  the  general  depression  of  the  coun- 
try,  prevents  the  possibility  of  my  sending  out  many  fUlIy  competent  to  rtaliia 
the  results  of  the  benefits  they  have  here  acquired. 

On  the  whole,  the  general  aspect  of  the  Dangan  AuxiKary  affords  much  eo- 
eourasement,  and  is  lUcely  to  produce  corresponding  results  in  the  surrounding 
locklities,  from  the  numerous  visits  of  parties  interested  in  the  rotation  of  crops, 
and  of  intelligent  farmers  who  come  to  witness  the  success  of  our  operations. 
I  am  fully  borne  out  in  th^se  remarks  by  the  flattering  tokens  of  approval 
inserted  on  the  Minutes  by  strangers  of  high  experience  in  workhouse  concerns, 
one  of  whom,  Mr.  W.  H.  Porter,  Dublin,  on  his  visit,  8th  October,  1850, 
writes,  **  I  have  visited  many  workhouses^ — this  is  the  first  bright  spot  I  hava 
seen  in  the  system  :'*  and  this  success,  which  I  fondly  hope  will  have  an  abid* 
ikig  inioence  in  the  loeality,  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  untiring  and  effiectual 
seal  of  our  Guardians,  and  the  equally  praiseworthy  appliration  of  our  youthful 
paupers* 

I  have  the  honor  to  be»  air. 

Tour  obedient  humble  servant, 
MiCRAXt  Mbaka, 
Apicnltural  Superhtmdeni, 

To  Dr,  Kirkpatriekj  ^e.  (Sjr. 


Appendix  8» — Red-hall^  Carrickferous. 

24th  February,  1851. 
Mt  dear  Sir, — In  all  the  Unioas  of  my  district  there  is  a  larger  oir 
smaller  quantity  of  land  attached  to  the  workhouses,  and  I  can,  if 
you  desire  it,  send  you  the  exact  quantity  appropriated  to  agriculture. 
This  averages  about  eight  statute  acres.  It  is  usually  in  a  high  state  of 
cultivation*  and,  besides  supplying  the  inmates  with  vegeta&es,  there 
is  a  eoQsiderable  quantity  sold.  But,  as  there  are  no  able-bodied  males 
in  the  houses,  and  as  agricultural  employment  is  not  salted  for  the  olaM 
of  females  usually  found  in  workhouses,  and  whose  time,  mcM^over,  it 
fully  occupied  by  household  pursuits,  we  hare  arrived  at  the  maximum 
quantity  of  land  w©  can  till.  In  fact,  the  cultivation  may  be  said  to 
be  almost  altogether  carried  on  by  the  boys ;  but,  as  there  is  a  steady 
demand  for  boys  so  soon  as  they  are  strong  enough  for  work  (say  at 
twelve  years  old),  and  as,,  after  all,  a  respectable  place  in  a  farmers 
service  is  both  better  for  the  boys  as  well  as  for  the  rate-payers,  than 
remaining  an  inmate  of  the  workhouse,  we  cannot  farm  largely. 
Our  general  plan  is,  to  give  three  hours  in  the  Workhonse  School, 
to  literary  pursuits,  and  to  employ  all  the  rest  of  the  boys'  time  at  the 
&rm.  On  this  plan  the  schools  have  improved  in  health ;  and  the 
fiiCt  of  an  early  training  to  habits  of  labour  contributes  to  the  de- 
mand for  their  services  from  the  rate-payers.  Not  one  boy  in  t^re 
eomes  back  to  the  workhouse  at  the  end  of  his  engagement ;  whilst 
the  demand  for  children  of  both  sexes  is  far  greater  than  the  supply, 
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tha  wmges  giten  being  fiilly  equal  to  those  given  to  labourer  s  chil- 
dren in  the  district.  I  am  yours  sincerely, 
^  E.  Senioe. 
Thomas  Kirkpatriok,  Esq,,  M.  D. 


Appendix  9. — Glasnevin  Industrial  School. 

l^ih  March,  1851. 

Sib, — In  compliance  with  your  instructions  I  here  submit  to  yoti 
iJie  following  short  outline  relative  to  the  recent  arrangement  for  the 
future  management  of  the  industrial  department  of  tho  Glasnevitt 
National  School. 

In  order  to  adopt  the  "  Allotment  System"  on  a  Umited  scale  as  an 
experiment,  the  old  arrangement,  as  alluded  to  in  the  Thirteenth 
and  Fourteenth  Reports  of  the  Commissioners,  was  discontinued  in 
December,  1850,  and  the  whole  department,  according  to  your  sug- 
gestion, placed  under  my  immediate  control  and  superintendence. 

For  this  purpose  a  division  of  the  gardens  has  taken  place.  The 
lower  portion  of  tlie  new  garden,  in  immediate  connexion  with  the 
Training  Establishment,  has  been  allocated  to  tho  gardener,  Mr. 
Campbell,  tlie  agricultural  teacher  from  tho  farm,  and  the  literai-y 
teachers  in  ti*aining.  It  consists  of  six  plots,  and  contains  about  two 
and  a-half  roods,  statute  measure. 

The  old,  or  school  garden,  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  new,  were 
reserved  as  the  most  suitable  for  the  industrial  department.  The 
upper  portion  of  the  new  garden  demands  particular  notice,  as  being 
the  site  of  the  allotments  or  small  gardens.  It  consists  of  7  plots,  six 
of  w^hich  have  been  converted  into  the  allotments,  and  the  seventh 
into  a  nursery  for  the  other  six.    As  the  plots  of  this  portion  of  the 

§arden  were  of  very  unequal  areas,  you  suggested  that  I  should  en* 
eavour  to  render  them  as  nearly  equal  as  possible,  by  merely 
changing  the  direction  of  the  centre  walk,  without,  at  the  same  time, 
interfering  with  the  cross  ones.    This  I  have  effected  much  to  my 
satisfaction,  as  its  present  position  not  only  makes  the  coi'responding 
plots  on  each  side  equal,  but  also  of  a  more  regular  and  manageable 
form.     Two  contain  11  porches  each;  two,  12,  and  two,  18;  the  only 
division  which  could  be  effected  without  changing  the  position  of  the 
eross  walks.     Each  plot  has  been  edged  round  with  box  edging, 
which  gives  the  entire  a  neat  and  finished  appearance.    Six  of  the 
most  worthy  pupils  of  the  industrial  class  have  been  selected  to  cul- 
Uvate  them;  they  are  to  hold  them  rent  free,  and  to  pursue  on  each  a 
regular  specified  system  of  cropping,  to  be  described  presently. 
Each  pupil  is  required  to  keep  a  regular  "  Dr."  and  **  Cr."  of  all  the 
receipts  and  expenses  of  the  allotment  confided  to  his  charge,  m 
order  that  he  may  be  able  to  render  a  satisfactory  account  to  the 
Commissioners  of  the  balance  in  his  favour  at  the  end  oi  \3i^^/^^«*;- 
Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays  are  devoted  "b^  \^elJ^,i?/^^^^, 
tivation  of  their  respective  allotments ;  and  on  Tuea^^vs*        ^^vs^x4- 
and  Saturdays,  they  are  employed  in  the  old   oy  la^^eV  ^^tv»  ^^^* 
oeiving  practical  instructions  with  the  other    ^^dexxxW^^  0^  ^^  ^^^^^^^ 
eonsisting,  at  present,  of  15  pupils,  who  receive  ^^^  T  vV     o^*^*^**"*^"^^ 
a  remuneration  for  their  services,  and  are  empIoV^^    a^^^^^^&:^>^'^ 
day,  as  usual,  after  the  ordinary  school  busiixQ^^^       J^^  .^   -*>^  ^ri.^'^^ 
commenced  by  the  special  pupils,  in  their  resx>ecitA  ^\^^  c^r^  ^^'t:^^ 
Monday,  the  3rd  of  Marcbi  a^^  I  ana  happy  to  ^t«ct^^^  ^iihT  T^ 
indnBtiT'  evinced  on  th^j^  part  have  more  thctxi.  ic^^stVx ^^^v^ i 
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ffuine  expeotations,  and  lead  me  to  hope  for  very  satisCftctoiy  and 
nappy  results  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  old  garden  is  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  school,  and  ia 
cultivated  in  coramon  by  all  the  pupils  of  the  class,  and  intended  as 
a  '*  moder  for  the  allotment  gardens.  It  consists  of  six  plots,  wiUi 
the  usual  borders,  and  contains  about  2^  statute  roods,  not  including 
the  school  pounds.  The  borders  are  occupied  by  sea-kale,  aspa- 
ragus, strawberries,  and  various  kinds  of  medicinal  plants  and  pot- 
herbs. The  two  centre  plots  are  devoted  to  fruit-trees  of  sorts,  and 
on  the  other  four  a  regular  rotation  of  cropping,  as  illustrated  in  the 
annexed  diagram,  is  in  process  of  being  followed  out : — 


A. 

Early  Potfttoes,  put  down  in  March 
or  April,  between  Nonpariel  cab- 
bages, planted  ont  2  feet  by  1) 
apart  the  previous  September  or 
October,  as  a  stolen  crop  after 
beans  and  peas.  The  cabbage  will 
be  ready  for  use  in  May,  just  as 
the  potatoes  appear  above  ground, 
and  should  be  taken  off,  and 
the  potatoes  dug  between  and 
mould  etL 

The  potatoes  when  removed  in  the 
end  of  June  or  beginning  of  July, 
are  to  be  succeeded  immediately 
by  Savoy  cabbage,  or  early  bro- 
colif  from  plants  sown  in  March 
or  April. 


B. 

Beans  and  peas  sown  in  suooession 
between  the  alternate  rows  of 
Nonpariel  cabbage,  and  some  early 
cauliflower,  planted  2  feet  by  1| 
apart,  as  a  stolen  crop  after  onions, 
leeks,  carrots,  parsnips,  and  early 
turnips  of  the  previous  year.  As 
soon  as  the  peas  and  beans  have 
fully  i^peared  above  ground,  they 
are  to  be  dug  between  and 
raotilded,  and  ^e  peas  staked. 
The  cabbage  and  cauliflowers  are 
to  be  removed  previous  to  these 
operations,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
potato. 

When  the  peas  and  beans  are  re- 
moved in  September  or  October, 
the  ground  is  to  be  highly  xa- 
KimED,  deeply  dug,  and  planted 
out  with  Nonpariel  cabbage,  2 
by  H  fSeet  apart,  from  plants  sown 
the  1  st  week  of  July,  to  be  interlined 
the  ensuing  March  or  April  with 
early  potatoes. 


Swedes  sown  the   second   week  of 
:^Tay. 


C. 

Onions,  leeks,  carrots,  parsnips,  and 
early  turnips  sown  in  March. 

When  taken  off  in  September  or  Oc- 
tober the  ground  should  be  highly 
mauiu-ed,  deeply  dug,  and  planted 
with  Nonpariel  cabbage,  the  usual 
distance,  from  plants  sown  in  the 
first  week  of  JiUy,  to  be  interlined 
with  beans  and  pets  the  ensning 
Spring,  in  alternate  rows.  A  por- 
tion ol*  the  plot  might  be  reserved 
for  early  cauliflower,  planted  out 
2  feet  by  I J  apart,  in  the  end  of 
October  or  November,  from  plants 
sown  in  the  2nd  week  of  August, 
and  to  be  interlined  with  the  last 
sowings  of  beans  and  pease. 
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These  crops  succeed  each  other,  each  succeeding  year,  in  the 
alphabetical  order  of  the  letters  by  which  they  are  designated  in  the 
above  diagram,  to  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  add  any  further  ex- 
planation, being,  in  my  opinion,  sufficiently  explicit  and  comprehen- 
sive in  itself. 

I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  ten  copies  of  the  '*  Finchley 
Manual  of  GardeniDg, '  a  copy  of  "  The  Tenth  Report  and  Trans- 
aotions  of  the  Royal  Society,'*  on  the  growth  of  flax,  a  copy  of 
'*  Dickson  on  the  Breeding  of  Live  Stock,"  and  a  pamphlet  written 
by  David  Milne,  Esq.,  for  which  you  will  be  pleased  to  accept  my 
best  thanks. 

I  Lave  the  honor  to  remain.  Sir,  your  much  obhged  and  very 
bumble  servant, 

Walter  Haws. 

To  Thomas  Kirkpatricky  Esq.,  M,D., 

Agricultural  Inspeetar,  dc, 

JEducation  Offioe,  Marlboro' -street,  DuhHn. 


Glasnevin  Model  Farm  School. 

CHasnevitif  April,  1851. 
Sir, — In  submitting  to  you  my  report  of  the  progress  that  has  been 
made,  since  the  1st  of  March  last  up  to  the  present  time,  iu  the 
Horticultural  Department  in  connexion  with  the  Giasnevin  Model 
Farm,  I  beg  to  state,  that  the  kitchen  garden  has  been  recently 
thorough  drained,  and  is  now  under  a  regulai*  rotation  of  crops,  con- 
sisting of  the  best  varieties  of  all  kinds  of  culinary  vegetables  ;  in 
conjunction  with  which  we  have  a  portion  allotted  to  the  cultivation 
of  small  fruits,  such  as  the  gooseberry,  currant,  raspberry,  straT\'- 
beny,  &c.    We  have  also  lately  got  a  set  of  hot-bed  fiumcs,  in  which 
we  arc  growing  melons  and  cucumbers ;  these  are  cultivated  by  the 
pupils,  who  work  in  the  carden  in  rotation,  and  it  affords  me  much 
pleasure  to  say,  that  theti*  attention  and  conduct  are  most  satisfac- 
tor}'.    I  may,  also,  mention,  that  we  make  it  a  rule,  that  when  any 
particular  .kind  of  work  is  to  be  done,  all  the  pupilt^  Jt^e  ^^  ^?  ^^ 
attendance,  and  eveiyone  is  allowed  to  take  a  part  in  the  oi)ei*ations 
going  on  ;  by  this  means  each  becomes  thoroughly  acquainted  wiUi 
liiework.    The  pupils  are  bi*ought  together  for 'a' tshort  tiiAe  o©<se  a 
week,  when  I  explain  to  tliem  the  work  which  has  been  doi^^  durva^ 
the  previous  week,  and  point  out  the  operations  at  ^McVx  >'^^  ^^^ 
be  engaged  the  next.  -iVria^ 

In  addition  to  the  means  thus  afforded  to  the  pupV\&  oi  ^'^^>\\3^^'^ 
practical  information,  I  deUver  a  course  of  lectures  to  VhetO^  ^^\^30»''^^' 
daas-room,  theory  and  practice  being  thus  made  to  ocv  Vc^tv^  ^  o*^^^ 
So  far  as  our  present  means  are  capable,  tbe   t>\x^\  V\0^'^<^-o-«'^ 

weU  quaUfied  to  fiU  the  important  situations    fcr  vi\'  ^^t^      ^   "^^'^^ 
tended,  namely,  gardeners  and  land   stcvvH.rii^^     ^      ^'^^Q  ^^  \r^^<*^ 
demand.    I  would,    however,  most    BtiMiiKly     ^ ^^^^^    \^  \    Xo*'*>^''^*^ 
fiivorable  coiisidei-ation  of  the  Commi»sioi\er^     of^^^J^'^'^'^     ^i^^^^^-*= 
tion,  the  propriety  of  enclosing  that  port  ton  *if  i^  v^^^  ^'^Vv?^^  t^  f  /  *^  "^^ 
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the  small  garden  at  tlie  ploughman's  house  be  set  apart  as  a  nurseiy. 
In  order  to  combine  taste  with  utility  I  would  recommend  that  the 
portion  of  ground  now  under  small  fruit  be  converted  into  a  neat 
Utile  flower  garden.  All  this  could  be  done  at  a  trifling  expense,  1^^ 
which  we  would  be  enabled  to  qualify  the  pupils  in  a  proper  manner 
to  fill  the  situations  alluded  to  above,  with  credit  to  themselves  and 
to  ^e  satisfaction  of  their  employers. 

With  respect  to  the  garden  set  apart  for  the  instruction  of  tke 
masters  in  literary  training  at  Glasnevin,  I  beg  to  say,  that  it  is  also 
under  a  Tegular  course  of  cropping.  The  crops  cultivated  consiBt  oi 
the  more  useful  kinds  of  vegetables  and  fruits ;  and  the  work  is  partly 
done  by  the  teachers  themselves,  and  partly  by  the  agiieultiunal 
teachers,  who  reside  at  the  Model  Farm. 

The  method  adopted  of  imparting  instruction  to  the  teachers  is 
similar  to  ^at  in  practise  at  the  Model  Farm,  viz.,  by  lecture  in  the 
morning,  in  which  the  theory  is  fully  explained,  and  by  occasionally 
taking  mem  out  to  the  garden,  and  reducing  the  theoretic  knowledge 
thus  obtained  to  practice,  the  object  being  to  enable  them  to  cultivate 
a  portion  of  the  ground  in  connexion  with  their  schools  as  a  garden, 
by  which  means  they  will  be  enabled  to  teach  their  pupils  habits  of 
industry  from  their  earliest  youth,  and  thus  lay  the  foundation  of 
Uieir  beooming  useful  members  of  society  in  aiter  life.  And,  if  I 
mi^t  be  allowed  to  suggest,  I  would  say  that  the  landed  proprietors 
of  Ireland  could  not  do  a  better  thing  than  to  grant  a  small  plot  of 
ground  rent-free,  to  such  teachers  as  were  found  to  be  well  qualified 
and  willing  to  carry  out  the  object  in  view ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  that  it  will  be  found  that  there  are  many  of  them  in  every 
part  of  Ireland  both  able  and  willing  to  do  so. 

J  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir,  your  very  obedient  and  humble 
servant, 

A.  Camfbeli. 

To  Dr,  Kirhpatrich,  do.,  dc. 


'Affbitdix  10^— DimMAKWAT  Modbi.  Fabm. 

January  16,  1851. 
SiBf— -In  submitting  my  second  report  on  the  Dunmanway  Model 
Farm,  I  do  so  with  me  gratifieation  of  one  sensibly  impressed  with 
the  good  this  institution  has  been  the  means  of  efiecting  during  the 
past  vear.  It  has  not  only  excited  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  pr»> 
Sent  imperfect  mode  of  farming  in  this  locality,  which  is  not  an  umm- 
portani  $Up  towards  improvement,  but  it  has  also  aflbrded  a  euccessfiil 
example  of  general  ftirm  management,  which  has  more  or  less  been 
adopted  in  several  cases  with  satisfactory  results.    The  table  ap» 

S ended  to  this  report  exhibits  a  list  of  the  various  crops  grown  upoa 
le  farm,  the  quantity  of  ground  under  each,  and  their  respective 
Sroduee.  When  it  is  considered  how  many  and  unexpected  the 
ifficulties  and  disappointments  that  were  experienced;  and  which, 
indeed,  are  inseparable  fVom  first  entering  upon  a  farm — the  rech^ 
fliation  of  waste  land,  and  the  removal  of  the  many  useless  crooked 
f^mces,  which  it  is  to  be  regretted  are  too  numerously  found  upon 
biah  flma0^the  produce  of  the  several  crops  appear  foir.    The  ftm 
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has  now  been  brought  under  a  three  and  a  fonr  course  rotation,  each 
rotation  having  its  proper  number  of  fields ;  and  in  the  suitable  divi- 
sions winter  vetches  hiave  been  sown,  and  potatoes  and  cabbages 
planted.  The  grass  crop  is  promising,  as  is  also  the  vetches.  Kape 
(to  the  extent  of  two  acres),  a  stolen  crop,  taken  respectively  after 
flax,  potatoes,  and  stubble,  is  fair,  and  will  be  invaluable  for  spring 
feeding.  The  live  stock  consists  of  4  milch  cows,  11  pigs,  1  horse, 
and  some  poultry,  all  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  The  land  intended 
for  green  crops  in  the  ensuing  season  has  been  ploughed  since 
September  last,  in  order  that  the  soil  might  be  ameliorate,  and  the 
weeds,  &c.,  destroyed  by  exposure  to  the  winter's  fix)st. 

Ths  Agricultural  Okus  consists  of  80  pupils,  varying  from  12  to  20 
years  of  age.  During  the  past  year  they  nave  received  two  courses 
of  80  lectures  each,  with  alternate  examinations  on  the  cultivation, 
management,  and  saving  of  the  different  green  and  grain  crops — 
the  saving,  management,  and  application  of  manures — the  origin, 
nature,  and  improvement  of  soils,  together  with  an  investigation  of 
the  existing  modes  of  farming  in  the  locality,  with  the  application  of 
their  suitable  remedies.  The  progress  of  the  pupils  has  exceeded 
my  most  sanguine  expectations ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  gratifying  to 
witness  their  avidity  for  the  acquisition  of  a  knowledge  of  the  various 
subjects  which  have  been  brought  before  their  attention. 

The  Agricultural  Boarders*  Class  has  given  me  eveiy  satisfaction. 
The  class  is  now  full,  and  still  there  are  Ave  applicants  for  admission. 
One  of  the  boarders  having  served  his  apprenticeship  has  been  ad- 
mitted into  the  Glasnevin  Model  Farm — an  appointment  \diich, 
honorable  in  itself,  speaks  for  his  good  conduct  and  proficien<nr. 

The  "  Fre^*  Agricultural  Pupil  has  been  appointed  from  the  Indus- 
trial Class — a  bonus  which  is  fully  appreciated  by  its  members. 

The  Industrial  Class  still  upholds  its  character. 

The  Pupil  Teaoheri  Class,  the  members  of  which  work  for  one  hour 
every  afternoon  is  progressinsr  favorably.  After  the  literarjr  labours 
of  the  day,  their  joining  with  their  companions  for  so  short  a  time  in 
healthftil  recreation  at  work  on  the  &rm,  not  only  initiates  them  into 
the  pra4stio$  of  farming,  but  also  refreshes  the  mind,  and  gives  a  zest 
for  the  renewal  of  their  studies. 

The  agricultural  pupils  have  invariably  directed  the  attention  of 
their  parents  and  friends  to  our  systems  of  culture  and  management 
of  the  different  crops,  and  have  prevailed  upon  them  to  act  in  accord- 
ance with  our  suggestions  and  example.    Some  have  been  wholly 
guided  by  our  movements,  others  partially  so,  but  all  have  done  a 
little,  and  all  are  determined  to  do  more.    Our  numerous  visitors, 
particularly  from  that  class  most  wished  for — ^the  smaW  farmeTs — ^«^e 
a  lively  interest  in  the  management  of  the  establxBlimeTit,  c»»Avoiv 
admitting  the  backwardness  of  their  position,  and  geneto^*^^  ^^le^ 
posing  to  strive  towards  the  improvement  of  t3[ie\T   w>tv^^^^*^V^!i30' 
ensuing  season.    It  is  not  for  me  to  enter  into  t^k^^  ^s^^^^xy^'^^^ 
retard  the  progress  of  rural  industry.    One  thing  X  ^^j.  oaXV^^v^s^^^'*^" 
the  minority  of  small  farmers  sink  too  much  undler  ^^  ,    Av^>^^'^^s. 
and  consider  improvement  on  their  part  as  insix^^x^^^wl^  \J^^   ^  «5^^ 
their  want  of  industrial  education  deprives  tlieTn    tx^^^"   »k\V   ^^^^'' 


hope,  which  gives  the  %p^  to  industry  and  glaxidL^x^^^  H,\V^    X^v^^^^ 
reward.    But  there  are  JhaoT  prominent  instances  "virVv^^T  ^  --♦^ 
of  industrial  education  7:^^  been  studied,  ana.    Ix^-^^^^^ 
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humble  efforts  of  the  industrious  poor,  teaching  them  better  modes 
of  farming,  and  thus  disseminating  the  happiness  of  prosperity  with 
the  blessings  of  education.  I  have  been  frequently  called  upon  for 
advice  in  agricultural  matters  both  bv  poor  and  rich,  and  I  rejoice  to 
aay,  as  our  acquaintance  becomes  cultivated,  our  friendship  beoomes 
the  more  appreciated  and  respected. 

Your  kindness  in  getting  up  the  agricultural  library  will  be  yroduo- 
tive  of  the  intended  good ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  the  pupils  wiM 
show  themselves  worthy  of  such  advantages  by  an  increased  store  of 
knowledge,  which  the  consulting  of  choice  agricultuitd  authors  is  ca- 
pable of  conferring. 

The  inclosed  testimonials  from  the  resident  gentlemen  cannot  be 
more  gratifying  to  you  than  they  are  flattering  and  encouraging  to 
me.  Emanating,  as  they  have,  from  such  respected  individuals  of 
different  shEides  of  principles,  they  not  only  demonstrate  the  existence 
of  the  one  common  motive  which  actuates  them — ^the  general  good — 
but  the  approval  and  support  of  agricultural  education  for  meliorating 
the  condition  of  the  agricultural  poor. 

I  cannot  close  these  remarks  mthout  reverting  to  the  aid  and 
kindness  I  have  ever  received  from  Mr.  Kenny,  agricultuiist  of  the 
Olandore  Model  Farm.  His  co-operation  has  been  highly  advan> 
tageous,  and  the  inter-communication  maintained  between  the  two 
farms  productive  of  the  best  benefits.  To  J.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  also,  I 
am  indebted  for  many  acts  of  kindness ;  for  his  willing  assistance 
and  advice  in  forwarding  the  interests  of  this  institution. 

The  portion  of  flax  wMch  we  cultivated  this  season  enables  me  to 
report  most  favorably  of  the  plant,  both  for  individual  and  general 
cmtivation ;  not  only  as  a  step  towards  agricultural  advancement, 
but  to  fill  the  present  void  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  the  potato  crop. 
We  prepared  a  quantity  of  peat  charcoal  for  different  purposes,  and 
so  far  as  we  have  employed  it,  either  for  deodorization,  or  mixing 
with  putrescent  substances,  subsequently  employing  it  as  a  manure, 
it  has  given  us  satisfaction.  We  intend  instituting  a  series  of  expe- 
riments with  it  the  approaching  season,  thereby  testing  its  compara- 
tive advantages  upon  different  crops,  and  in  conjunction  with  other 
manures. 

The  "  Account  Book"  has  g^ven  me  much  satisfaction  for  the  ease 
and  accuracy  it  affords  in  keeping  the  farming  accounts. 

In  the  cultivation  of  the  crops  during  the  past  year  a  few  of  every 
kind  were  grown.  We  resorted  to  no  measures  in  Uieir  management 
but  what  was  within  the  reach  of  the  industrious  and  weU-indined. 
We  had  numerous  and  useless  fences  levelled,  and  on  their  site  a 
profitable  return  of  green  crops ;  the  soil  was  dirty,  so  in  its  cleaning 
we  afforded  an  example  that  foiil  land  and  good  farming  are  irrecon- 
cilable. We  sowed  genuine  seeds,  purchased  from  respectable  ven- 
dei-s,  and  not  the  spurious  gatherings  of  unprincipled  retailers.  In 
the  culture  of  the  crops  we  exhibited  how  necessary  it  was  to  observe 
a  regular  distance  between  the  plant,  so  as  to  admit  heat  and  air, 
and  by  constant  tillage  and  care&l  weeding  sufficiently  proved  that 
nature  shows  herself  most  bountiM  when  aided  by  the  honest  and 
well-directed  efforts  of  man.  When  the  crop  on  one  piece  of  ground 
was  reaped,  it  was  immediately  succeeded  oy  another,  showing  that 
land  can  acquire  its  fertility,  not  alone  by  the  slowly  restoring  ^orts 
of  nature,  but  by  the  direct  iuterposition  of  man  wiUi  industiy  and 
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manures.    In  a  word^  our  objects  were  to  show  the  uselessness  of  trusting 
to  old  and  slovenly  systems  of  husbandry  for  future  comfort  and  prosperity. 

I  have  sometimes  beea  asked  the  question,  where  is  the  use  in 
teaching  young  lads  agriculture  while  at  school  ?  If  it  is  not  irrele- 
vant permit  me  to  reply,  that  youth  is  the  time  to  form  the  habits 
and  principles  of  the  after  man.  It  is  by  educating  the  youth  that 
we  can  subdue  that  inclination  which  man  has  to  adopt  the  absurd 
fkshions  of  his  neighbour,  by  instilling  in  the  child  an  abhorrence  for 
everything  unreasonable,  and  placing  both  sides  before  him,  invite 
him  to  **  look  here  upon  this  picture,  and  on  this."  Where  are  the 
business  habits  of  the  man  to  be  formed  when  he  mixes  up  with  the 
world,  or  at  what  stage  can  they  best  be  formed  ?  Is  it  not  in  youth? 
We  know  it  is  necessary  that  the  grocer  should  be  taught  to  calculate 
a  certain  weight  of  tea  at  a  certain  price,  as  well  as  to  paper  and  cord 
it.  Is  it  not^  therefore,  equally  as  important,  that  the  agricultujral 
youth  should  be  taught  what  to  do,  and  whf^t  to  avoid  ;  to  direct  his 
early  attention  to  those  channels  for  the  profitable  investment  of  skiU, 
industry,  and  capital,  to  fix  his  mind  on  the  laws  of  science,  and 
apply  them  to  the  anomalies  of  our  art.  Does  the  youth  not  require 
to  Know,  for  his  purposes  when  a  man,  the  nature  of  the  soil  he  culti- 
vates, the  kind  of  crops  he  grows,  their  comparative  advantages  their 
different  modes  of  growth,  me  quantity  of  seed  necessary  to  be  sown ; 
the  nature,  action,  and  application  of  manures,  their  different  pro- 
perties, and  the  different  circimistances  under  which  they  are  applied? 
Or  is  he  to  learn  these  when  a  man,  when  ignorance  and  prejudice 
cloud  his  proper  judgment?  When  attending  a  Model  Farm  in  his 
school  days,  has  not  the  scholar  the  favorable  opportunity  of  wit- 
nessing the  management  of  various  crops  ;  can  he  not  contrast  their 
mode  of  culture  with  others  in  .the  locality;  will  not  his  mind  be 
thus  led  to  reflect,  and  will  it  not  be  greatly  assisted  by  the  explana- 
tion of  his  teacher,  and  from  the  experience  of  the  latter  a  right  con- 
clusion may  be  deduced,  such  as  will  be  adapted  for  the  inquiring 
mind  of  youth  ?  The  art  of  husbandry  depends  so  much  upon 
patient  obsenration  and  the  test  of  repeated  trial,  t^at  we  cannot 
commence  too  young  to  study  the  rules  and  practices  of  farming — to 
beget  that  prudence  necessary  to  make  us  cautious,  and  to  remove 
that  ignorance  and  prejudice  which  are  opposed  to  eveiy  rural  change, 
from  the  mere  want  to  disciiminate  between  that  which  is  purely 
speculative,  and  that  which  rests  upon  a  more  solid  foundation.  It 
is,  therefore,  the  young  mind  that  we  propose  to  induct,  and  when 
pliant  bend  to  those  principles  which  we  elucidate  on  a  farm ;  then 
we  may  reasonably  hope  for  that  impartial  judgment  and  steady 
observation  of  facts  to  ensue,  and  amal^Eunate  with  the  growing  years 
of  youth. 

Such  considerations  as  these  but  point  to  the  one  thing  needful. 
The  benefits  of  educational  progress  do  not  conie  round  bo  soon, 
**  its  imit  of  time  is  a  generation,"  but  its  slowness  oi  "ptogresa  is 
essential  to  permanence  of  truth;  and  the  friends  of  aftr^a^^^*^ 
education  may  sanguinely  abide  their  time  for  the  £rv\it^    ^^jT-C^^*^^ 
ing  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,"  and  wKen  lie  >^      •  ^^sxvaS. 
never  depart  from  the  principles  of  moral  recti"t\x^Q  %tv^   ^^^ 
happiness. 

I  remain.  Sir,  your  very  obedient  seirv%vv  A  xi>'^^^* 

To  Thomas Kirkpatnch  ^^y  ^c.  ^"^  \ ♦ 
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Quantity  of  ground  under  each  Crop,  the  produce  per  Statute  Acre, 
as  seen  in  the  foUowmg  Table. 


Area  of 
Groand. 

Name  of  Crop. 

Estimated 
Produce. 

Obserrationa. 

A.     B.       P. 

Tons. 

1    2    27 

Oate  with  Seeds, 

■) 

1    1    191 

Ditto. 

V  Not  ascertained. 

2    2    18 

Oats  only. 

/ 

2    1      8 

Swede  Turnips,        -    . 

82 

One-half  farm  yard  ma- 
nure, one-half  guano. 

0    0    254 
0    3      l| 

Aberdeen  do.    • 

80 

Guano  and  aahea. 

Potatoes, 

6 

0    0      6 
0    0    11 

Beans, 
Peas,     . 

^JbuBhels. 

0    16 

Carrots, 

22 

Slightly  manured. 

0    0    24 

Cabbages, 
Kohl  Rabi, 

=      } 

•  0    0      7 

0    1      3 

Flax 

2 

After  oat  stubble. 

0    2      4 

Winfp.r  Vfit/^bfis. 

18                   / 

Succeeded  by  white  globe 

1     1    18  j  Spring  Vetches; 

i 

turnips,  producing?  from 
40  to  29  tons  respectirelT- 

0    0      1 

Lucerne,           • 

Not  ascertained. 

Total, 


A.      R.      P. 

11    2    Ui    —    Torm. 
0    2    30      —    Garden. 


12    1      4J    —    In  arable  cultivation. 

1  2    39      —    Roads. 

2  2    19J    —    BuUdings. 


16    2    23  Statute  Measure. 


List  of  AonicuLTURAL  Boarders  in  Training  during  the  Year. 


Name  of  Boarder. 

How  Long  iu 
Training. 

Remarks. 

Florence  O'Driscoll, 
Patrick  O'NeiU,    . 
Micha«l  O'Driscoll, 
Hugh  Delnny, 
Paicick  OBrien, 
Patrick  Donnegan, 
John  Coakley, 

Twelve  months,    . 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Six  months, 
Seven  months, 
Two  months. 
Two  months. 

Appointed  to  Glasnevin  Model  Farm 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Reidding  here  in  boarders'  class. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
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APFEtmix  11. — Model  Farm,  Markethill. 

2nd  December,  1850. 

Sir, — ^Agreeably  to  your  iusti-uctioii,  I  beg  to  fonvard  a  balance 
sheet  of  the  fai-m  accounts  for  the  year  ending  the  31st  of  October, 
1650,  and  to  submit  a  statement  of  the  vaiious  crops  grown  on  the 
farm  during  the  past  year,  with  the  mode  of  tillage  pui-sued  in  their 
cultivation,  and  the  results :  also  the  number  of  farm  stock  kept  and 
the  system  of  house-feeding  which  has  been  followed: 

The  fai*m  last  year  contained  8  acres  2  roods  10  perches,  statute  mea^ 
sure,  7  acres  and  S  roods  of  which  were  under  tillage  and  cropped  thus : — 

1.  Potatoes,  beans  and  cabbages.      .  1  ad'e. 

2.  Wheat, H 

3.  Mangel  Wurzel  and  turnips  (a  stolen 

crop  was  taken  off  previously,)  .  .     l\ 

4.  Oats  with  grass  and  clover  seeds,  .     1 

5.  Grass  first  yeai',  .  .1 

6.  Gi-ass  second  year,  .  .  .1 

7.  Oats, 1 

7}  Stat  acres. 

The  farm  now  contains  12  acres  0  roods  10  perches,  an  addition  of 
3|  Statute  acres  being  made  this  season. 

I  shall  now  desciibe  the  genei-al  cultivation  of  the  crops  in  the 
order  given  above. 

Potatoes^  beans,  and  cabbages. — The  field  on  which  these  crops 
were  grown  was  dug  early  in  January,  and  in  the  first  week  of 
Mai'ch  was  harrowed  and  picked  clean  of  weeds,  then  marked 
into  ridges  of  four  feet  wide.  After  this  prepai*ation  was  gone 
through,  22  tons  of  farm  yard  manure  were  ccurted  out  on  these 
lidges,  and  one  half  the  field  planted  with  potatoes,  the  other  half 
with  beans.  The  beds  were  covered  in  the  usual  way  from  the  f\ur- 
rows,  and  the  cabbage  plants  were  dibbled  in  each  alternate  fuiTOw 
side  of  the  potato  and  bean  ridges.  The  sorts  sown  weri\  of  potatoes 
th«  *'  early  whites,"  at  the  rate  of  11  cwts.  per  statute  acre ;  and  of 
beuns,  the  Mazugan  and  long  pod  varieties,  at  the  rate  of  4|  bushels 
per  statute  acre.  These  different  opemtions  were  finished  the  second 
week  in  March.  The  first  week  in  April  the  potato  and  bean  ridges 
were  top-dressed  with  20  barrels  of  lime,  and  immediately  re-earthed 
from  the  furrows.  The  after  culture  consisted  in  keeping  the  ground 
clear  of  weeds,  and  deepening  the  ti'encbes.  The  bean  crop  was  out 
the  second  week  in  September,  and  yielded  a  produce  at  the  rate  of 
52  bushels  per  statute  acre.  The  potato  crop  was  raised  the  second 
and  third  weeks  in  October,  and  gave  a  return  at  the  rate  of  ^  tons 
of  sound  potatoes  per  statute  acre.  The  weight,  per  acre,  of  the  cab- 
bage was  not  estimated;  they,  however,  furnished  a  large  supply 
for  house  feeding  during  the  summer  months. 

Wheat, — The  tield  on  which  this  crop  was  sown,  was,  in  the  first 
place,  lightly  ploughed  and  harrowed,  and  ^e  roots  of  weeds  picked 
cleanly  off,  then  rolled.  Small  drills  were  then  opened  with  the 
plough  at  seven  inches  apart,  and  the  ploughman,  when  forming 
those  drills,  took  two  ridges  at  a  bimt,  and  finished  in  the  centre 
furrow,  by  which  means  the  ridges  were  not  altered  from  their  former 
shape.  The  seed  after  being  pickled,  was  sown  in  the  drilled  fhrrows 
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so  foimed,  at  the  rate  of  eight  stones  per  statute  acre ;  the  ground 
was  ligliUy  harrowed  and  trenched  from  the  furrows.  These  opera- 
tions were  finished  the  third  week  in  February.  The  sort  sown  waa 
one  of  the  white  yarieties,  known  here  by  the  name  of  *'  French 
White."  The  plants  came  up  regularly  in  drills,  and  afforded  suffi- 
cient space  for  hoeing  the  crop  and  cleaning  off  any  weeds  that  aftei^ 
wards  nad  made  their  appearance.  The  crop  was  lightly  harrowed 
and  rolled  the  second  week  in  April,  was  reaped  the  second  week  in 
September,  and  yielded  a  return  at  the  rate  of  19  owt  per  statute 
acre,  although  it  suffered  considerably  from  the  blight  that  so  gene- 
rally affected  the  wheat  crop  of  last  year. 

Mangel  Wurzel  and  Turnips. — A  winter  crop  of  rape  and  vetches 
was  taken  off  this  field  previous  to  the  mangels  and  turnips  being 
sown.  Early  in  autumn  the  wheat  stubble  was  ploughed  and  har- 
rowed, then  had  a  liberal  allowance  of  farm-yard  manure  given,  and 
on  the  manure  being  spread,  the  n^e  plants  (which  were  grown  in  a 
seedling  bed  in  the  garden),  were  put  in  following  the  plough,  leaving 
two  Ainrow  slices  between  each  row  of  plants.  Half  the  field  was 
cropped  in  this  way,  and  the  remaining  portion  was  sown  with  winter 
vetches.  The  rape  yielded  a  produce  at  the  rate  of  14  tons  per 
statute  acre ;  but  owing  to  the  severe  frosts  during  the  greater  por- 
tion of  last  winter,  the  vetches  were  almost  a  foilure. 

As  the  rape  was  being  used  during  the  month  of  April,  the  ground 
was  deeply  dug  in  preparation  for  the  mangel  crop,  and  on  the  thii*d 
of  this  month,  1^  roods  were  got  in  readiness  for  sowing  the  seeds. 
After  bein^  carefully  dug,  then  harrowed  and  rolled,  the  drills  were 
formed  28  inches  apart,  and  had  at  the  rate  of  18  tons  of  well  pre- 
pared &rm-yard  manure  applied.  A  compost  of  peat,  earth,  and 
liquid  manure  from  the  tanks,  was  used  as  an  auxiliary,  at  the  rate 
of  1|  tons  per  acre,  and  was  applied  immediately  under  the  seed  in 
the  dibble-holes  ;  and  when  thus  sown,  the  drills  were  lightly  rolled. 
This  operation  was  finished  the  last  week  in  April.  As  the  remain- 
der of  the  rape  and  vetches  was  being  used,  the  ground  was  prepared 
in  a  similar  way  for  turnips,  which  were  sown  at  intervals,  untU  the 
whole  was  finished.  We  commenced  sowing  the  Swedes  the  second 
week  in  May,  and  finished  with  the  Aberdeens  the  second  week  in 
Jime.  The  qiiantity  of  farm-yard  manure  used  for  the  turnips  was 
at  the  rate  of  16  tons,  and  3  cwts.  of  Peruvian  guano,  per  statute  acre. 
The  drills  were  opened  27  inches  apart,  and  the  guano  soi/vn  imme- 
diately over  the  manure  on  reversing  the  drills.  A  compost  of  fine 
garden  mould  and  quick-lime,  when  sifted,  was  strewn  over  the  seed 
in  the  drills,  and  then  rolled.  There  were  a  few  drills  in  the  field 
not  so  treated,  which  suffered  to  a  considerable  extent  firom  the 
attacks  of  the  fly.  The  usual  after  culture  of  hoeing,  thinning  out 
the  plants,  and  diggingbetween  the  drills,  was  regularly  gone  through 
during  the  season.  The  mangels  got  two  thinningH ;  at  \3ie  first 
thinning  the  plants  stood  seven  incnes  apart,  and  after  tYie  second 
they  stood  fourteen  inches  asunder  in  the  rows.  Th©  BecoxvA.\3Qmr 
ning  was  used  for  feeding  pigs  and  cattle,  but  prixicV^alVy  ioT^^^\^» 
which  afforded  them  a  good  supply  for  some  w^^g.      'S^i^  ^''^mtom^ 
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0«<«,*^lt  will  be  seen,  by  the  order  of  the  rotation,  that  tiiis  crop 
raeoeeds  the  green  erop  and  grass  the  aeooad  year.  The  ffrasa  land 
v»s  dog  early  in  winter  nine  inohee  deep.  It  got  ^  barrels  of  lime, 
whioh  were  harrowed  in  immediately  on  being  slaked,  a  few  days 
before  sowing  the  seed.  Potato  oats  were  sown  on  this  field  at  the 
rate  of  eig^t  stones  per  statute  acre,  the  second  week  in  March,  and 
trenched  from  the  furrows.  The  wire-worm  attacked  the  oats  on  this 
field,  and  notwithstanding  repeated  rollings  the  crop  suffered  mate- 
xialiy.  The  field  on  whioh  the  mangels  and  turnips  were  grown  was 
ploughed  into  fiiata  of  12  feet  wide,  the  third  week  in  January,  and 
was  sown  the  second  week  in  Mareh  with  imported  Scotoh  oats,  at 
the  rate  of  nine  stones  per  acre ;  and  with  Italian  rye  grass  and  red 
oloTsr,  sown  as  the  oats  got  the  finishing  stroke  of  the  harrow,  at  the 
rate  of  three  bushels  of  the  former,  and  three^uarters  of  a  stone  of 
tte  latter  per  statute  acre.  Both  fields  were  reaped  the  first  week  in 
September,  and  yielded  a  produce  on  an  average  of  17  owts.  per 
statute  acre. 

ItaUau  Rye  OrM$  and  Chvir, — This  crop  is  regularly  topdressed 
with  Hquid  manure  from  ihe  tanks,  after  each  cutting,  which  adds 
oonsiderably  to  the  amount  of  produce.  One  field  was  cut  twice  and 
the  other  three  times.  Both  yielded  on  an  average  21  tons  per 
statute  acre,  cut  and  weighed  wnen  in  flower  ;  %i  tons  of  hay  were 
saved,  and  the  remaining  portions  used  for  soiling  during  the  summer 
months. 

Tk4  Stock  heft  on  th$  Farm  during  the  past  year  was,  four  milch 
eows,  one  calf,  and  two  pigs,  except  during  the  month  of  September 
and  beginning  of  November,  when  there  were  only  three  cows,  one 
calf,  and  one  pig  kept.  This  stock  has  been  exclusively  supported 
en  the  produce  of  the  farm  during  the  past  year,  with  the  exception 
^  £2  worth  of  grass,  and  4  cwts.  of  bean-meal,  which  were  purchased 
during  the  summer  months.  The  purchase  of  the  grass,  however, 
enabled  me  to  save  2^  tons  of  hay,  and  10  bushels  of  Italian  rye 
grass  seeds,  f^om  that  grown  on  the  farm,  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  used  during  me  season  for  house-feeding.  The  cows  are 
house-fed  regularlv  tm'oughout  the  year,  unless  a  few  weeks  in  the 
autumn  season,  wnen  they  are  driven  out  to  the  gi«ss  land  to  eat 
down  the  grass  then  too  short  for  being  cut  for  soiling.  They  get 
six  feeds  each  day,  at  regular  intervals,  are  regularly  curried  and 
brushed,  and  get  due  exercise  by  being  driven  out  for  the  space  of 
an  hour  every  day. 

Commencing  with  November  the  cows  got  two  feeds  of  turnip-tops 
and  one  of  turnips  each  day,  having  straw  feeds  alteniating  with 
these.  This  mode  of  feeding  continued  until  the  tops  were  mostly 
all  used,  when  the  turnips  were  given  generally,  having  straw  feeds 
alternating  with  them  as  before.  They  got  mashed  feeds  two  each 
day,  during  the  months  of  December,  January,  and  February,  con* 
sisting  of  chaffed  hay  and  sliced  turnips,  saturated  with  bean-meal 
gruel,  the  whole  heavily  pressed  in  a  large  tub  for  some  hours  before 
giving  it  to  the  cattle.  The  turnips  continued  in  use  till  the  second 
week  in  March,  when  the  mangels  took  their  place,  and  afforded  a 
supply  to  the  third  week  in  April,  when  the  rape  plants  were  in 
readiness,  and  took  the  place  of  ^e  mangels.  Three  feeds  of  these 
green  crops  were  given  each  day,  unless  when  the  mashed  food  was 
in  use,  when  only  one  feed  was  Bupi>lied«*-4he  jnashed  feeds  taking 
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the  place  of  the  other  green  food  tisually  given.  The  supplj  of  ha^ 
and  straw  was  oontinued  till  the  first  week  in  May,  when  the  ItaUaa 
lye  grass  was  commeuoed  with,  which  was  used  in  alternate  feeds 
with  the  rape  and  winter  vetches ;  the  latter  continued  in  uae  to  the 
first  week  in  June*  when  the  cabhages  from  the  potato  and  bean 
ridges  were  given  with  the  srass.  The  grass  and  cabbages  were  in 
supply  till  the  first  week  in  October,  when  the  cows  were  driven  out 
to  the  grass  land  as  already  stated.  During  the  few  weeks  that  the 
cows  are  driven  out  on  the  grass,  they  get  two  feeds  morning  and 
evening  of  turnip-tops  and  oat  straw. 

Thus  it  will  he  seen  by  this  system  of  house^fbeding,  extending 
over  nearly  the  entire  year,  that  two  feeds  of  the  same  kind  are  rarafy 
ffiven  in  succession,  the  cood  efieots  of  whieh  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
healthy  condition  in  which  the  cows  are  kept. 

The  pigs  kept  on  the  liemn  have  been  almost  entirely  lisd  on  bean- 
meal,  oatmeal  seeds,  mill  dust,  mangel,  and  cabbages.  The  bean- 
meal,  oatmeal  seeds,  and  mill-dust,  are  usually  made  in  a  oompound, 
with  boiled  mangels  and  cabbages.  They  got  the  refuse  potatoes  at 
the  time  the  general  crop  was  sorted.  They  ^et  three  feeds  each  day 
of  the  compound  i^entioned,  on  which  tliey  pirive  well. 

Training  Department. — In  my  last  report  I  stated,  that  two  classes 
receive  agricultural  Mutruction  in  this  school,  namely,  indoor  and 
outdoor  pupils.  The  ludaor  p^pjig  or  hnar^^rg  have  theiv  beavdi 
washing,  and  lodging  in  the  establishment,  and  pay  £9  per  annum^ 
payable  half-yearly  in  advance.  Those  already  admitted  are  princi* 
pally  the  sons  of  farmers  in  various  parts  of  the  south  and  west  of 
Ireland.  Each  applicant  is  required  to  fUmish  certificates  of  good 
character,  and,  on  being  admitted,  he  is  placed  under  the  care  of  the 
clergyman  of  his  communion,  for  religious  instruction,  and  is  obliged 
to  attend  to  the  wishes  of  his  pastor  on  every  occasion  in  this  respect. 
As  it  was  one  of  the  principal  objects  the  late  William  Blacker,  £sq., 
had  in  view,  when  establishing  this  school,  to  prepare  young  men  for 
the  more  extensive  establishment  at  Glasnevin,  the  amount  of  literary 
proficiency  is  not  necessarily  made  a  test  for  admission.  The  pupiu 
of  this  class  attend  to  agricultural  instruction  in  the  school-room 
from  six  to  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  to  literary  studies  from 
six  to  nine  oVlock  in  the  evening ;  the  remaining  portion  of  the  day 
is  devoted  to  practical  operations  on  the  feurm^  unless  ths  nsusX 
hours  for  meals.  The  hours  for  meals  are — for  breakfetst,  nine 
o'clock,  a.m. ;  for  dinner,  two  o'clock,  and  for  supper,  nine  o'clock, 
p.m.  They  remain  in  training  here  until  they  beeene  eligible  i&f 
admission  on  the  Model  Farm  at  Glasnevin — a  privilege  thai  they 
and  their  parents  gladly  avail  themselves  o£  Numerous  «ftpUcsiio«if 
continue  to  be  made  for  admission  to  this  class,  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  dwelling-house  is  not  more  extensive,  from  the  fact, 
that  we  are  obliged  to  reject  many  applications  from  various  ^«iVa  ol 
Ireland,  owing  to  the  want  of  sufficient  acconcunodaUot^-  . .     a 

The  out  door  pupils  are  selected  from  the  advanced  ^^^^^%^nSot 
ing  the  day  school ;  and  in  addition  to  the  ordixxaYvoO^^^^^^^^l^S.- 
training,  they  receive  instructions  in  the  sciene^  ^a  ^<»^^^^ 
culture  during  half  an  hour  each  day  unless  S«tt.\xtA    a.  .©s^'vj^'^^ 

They  evince  the  greatest  desire  for  suclx    ixx%^^^  •  c?^-^    ^^.^^sss^^ 
pleasure  in  imparting  to  their  parents  and.    x\^\^^^^  ^'^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
respecting  the  errors  of  farming,  which  they  1x«l^  \^^0^l, 
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attendance  on  the  agricultural  class.  Many  instances  are  known, 
evmi  in  tAt«  looaUty,  (where  improTements  in  the  general  system  of 
farm  management  had  already  made  considerahle  progress,  throu^ 
the  exertions  of  that  truly  great  and  good  man,  the  late  WiUiam 
Blafker,  Esq.,)  that  the  pupils  attending  the  agricultural  class  in  this 
school  were  the  means  of  inducing  their  parents  to  adopt  a  more 
regular  and  correct  system  in  the  management  of  their  &rms,  prin- 
cipally the  house  feecUng  of  their  stock,  and  the  collecting  and  pre- 
servation of  manures,  than  they  had  hitherto  been  in  the  habit  of 
practising. 

In  addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  it  is  in  contempb&tion  t4> 
form  an  "  Industrial  Class,"  and  from  the  enoouraffement  that  Lord 
Gosford  has  kindly  promised  towards  its  establishment,  I  haye  not 
any  doubts  of  its  success. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

Patbick  O'Haoak. 

Dr,  Kirkpatriek,  A^rieulmrdl  Inspector, 


Weight  per  Statute  Acre  of  Crops  grown  on  the  Mauebthill 
MoDBL  Farm,  during  the  year,  1850. 


KMneofCcop. 

Quantity  of 
Ground. 

Produce 
per  Acre. 

Total 
Produce. 

Obaerrationa. 

, 

A.   B.      p. 

ton.cwtqr. 

ton.  cwt  qr. 

Bape, 

Winter  Vetches, 

0   a     0 

0  a  20 

U      5    0 
6      0    0 

7  2    2 

8  16    0 

I  Stolen  crop. 

Mangels,       . 

0    1    20 

28      0    0 

10    10    0 

Mangel  Tops, 

0    0      0 

6    10    0 

2      1    1 

Turnips.       . 

0    8    20 

82      0    0 

28      0    0 

Twnip  Tops, 

0    0      0 

6      6    0 

6      9    0 

Wheat, 

1    2      0 

0    19    0 

18    2 

Wheat  Straw, 

0    0      0 

2    10    0 

8    15    0 

Oats, 

2    0      0 

0    17    0 

1    U    0 

Oat  Straw,     . 

0    0      0 

2      0    0 

4      0    0 

Italian  Rye  Grass,     . 

2    0      0 

21      0    0 

42      0    0 

Potatoes,       . 

0    2      0 

6    10    0 

8      6    0 

Beans, 

0    2      0 

62basheU. 

26hushels. 

Bean  Straw, 

0    0      0 

2    16    0 

1    17    2 

♦ 

Cabhages  were  grown  in  the  potato  and  bean  fturows,  and,  owing  to  a  neglect  at 
the  proper  time,  were  not  estimated. 

P.  O'Haoam. 
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AmCNOIX    12. — ^LOUGHASH. 

February  ISth,  1851. 
Sib, — In  sending  you  the  Report  of  the  Loughash  Agricultural 
School,  for  the  past  year,  I  wish  to  lay  before  you  the  princ^ud  ope- 
rations connected  with  the  farm  during  that  period,  and  the  results 
as  far  as  their  effects  on  the  crops  are  concerned.    In  the  month  of 
January,  1850,  I  comn^enced  j^i^b^ojling  .G.api^^  Qfjtl)e  land,  which, 
with  one  acre  previously  subsoiled,  I  intended  for  green  ci'ops.    This 
was  done  with  the  spade  and  plough  in  conjunction,  the  pupils  and 
labourers  following  after  the  plough  with. the.  8pad0,/Ugging  the  bot- 
tom of  the  furrow  to  the  depth  of  twelve  inches,  and  casting  oai  the 
top  of  this  ploughed  land  a  portion  of  the  clay  dug  from  beneath  the 
fuiTow.    The  depth  of  the  furrow,  turned  over,  by  .the  plough  was 
about  6  inches,  and  1 2  inches  beneath^  this  with  the  spade  left  the 
soil  tilled  to  the  depth  of  16  inches.  To  avoid  confusion  in  execatinisf 
the  work  I  started  the  plough  at  one  side  of  Uie.  field,  and  ploughed 
a  fUrrow  off  the  side  of  each  ridge ;  and  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  furrows  were  opened  to  enable  workmen  to  begin,  they  com- 
menoed  digging  the  bottom  of  each  furrow,  following  the  plough,  and 
leaving  the  ridge  ready  for  the  next  furrow,  by  the  time  the  plough 
returned  to  the  side  of  the  field  whence  it  set  out.     From  sixteen  to 
twentv  men,  according  to  the  difficulty  of  executing  the  work,  kept 
the  plough  in  constant  operation.    We  removed  all  stones,  touched 
either  by  spade  or  plough.  The  operation  was  much  more  difficult  to 
perform  in  consequence  of  the  gieat  number  of  stones  of  vaiious 
sizes  which  had  to  be  turned  up.    The  cost  of  subsoiling  in  this 
mode  was  £2  per  acre.    In  the  beginning  of  April  I  planted  cup- 
potatoes  in  one  acre  of  the  field  in  drills,  giving  them  a  reasonable 
quantity  of  manure.    They  came  up,  and  crew  most  beautifully ;  but 
the  blight  made  its  appearance  towards  tne  end  of  July,  and  killed 
them  while  the  tubers  wei-e  yet  only  in  a  state  of  formation.    The 
produce  of  this  acre  scarcely  compensated  for  the  seed ;  still  the  de- 
sire of  havinfi^  a  few  potatoes  occasionally  as  food  induces  people  to 
plai)t  even  at  the  risk  of  having  halia.0]x>p.<  .The  remaining  portion 
of  the  field  received  two  jploughmgs,  and  when  thoroughly  cleaned  and 
pulverized,  ^vas  ^owu  >vith  Swedish  turnips,  from  12th  to  27th  May, 
The  drills  were  made  tweuiy^ix.  inches-  asimder^  and>in  addition  to 
receiving  a  fair  quantity  of  inixed  farm-yard  manure,  I  applied  about 
H  c^^'t.  guano,  mixed  with  about  three  times  its  bulk  of  peat  char- 
coal.   Holes  were  made  two  inches  deep  with  a  dibble*in  the  form  of 
a  rake,  having  the  teeth  nine  inches  apart,  and  constructed  for 
making  ^\e  holes  at  a  time.     The  compound  of  guano  and  charcoal 
was  dropped  into  these  dibble -holes  by  the  pupils,  at  the  rate  of 
a  handful  to  every  six  holes.    After  covering  the  guano  and  char- 
coal with  earth,  to  prevent  the  seed  from  coming  in  contact  with  the 
mixture,  a  few  turnip  seeds  were  dropped  into  each  hole,  and  covered 
with  a  Uttle  fine  earth;  after  which  the  drills  were    rolled   with 
a  light  roller.     They  came  up  rapidly,  and  turned  out  what  is  consi- 
dered an  excellent  crop  in  a  district  like  this,  producing  twenty-four 
tons  per  statute  acre,  of  good,  sound  turnips,  without  tops  or  roots. 
I  stated  that  one  acre  of  the  field  had  been  subsoiled  four  years 
since.    The  turnips  on  this  poit,  though  sown  at  the  same  time,  and 
receiving  ihe  same  kind  of  manure,  and  of  seed,  turned  out  badly. 
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They  took  a  disease  in  their  roots  called  **  fingers  and  toes/'  after 
being  hoed,  by  which  a  great  number  was  destroyed,  and  many  of 
those  that  escaped  rotted  to>vards  the  latter  end  of  the  season. 
Very  few  in  the  remaining  portion  of  the  field  were  affected  with  any 
disease.  I  am  led,  from  this  and  numerous  other  observationn,  to 
infer  that  a  frequent  renewal  of  the  soil,  bv  bringing  some  of  the 
subsoil  occasionally  to  the  sur&ce,  particularly  where  the  latter  is  of 
a  light  nature,  is  of  great  advantage  in  turnip  cultivation ;  and  that 
worn  out  or  exhausted  land,  though  well  manured,  may  frequently 
produce  but  an  inferior  crop  of  turnips.  The  surface  soil,  from  fre- 
quent  cultivation,  loses  more  of  what  are  termed  the  inorganic  con- 
stituents than  we  usually  apply  to  it  in  the  shape  of  manure.  When 
a  portion  of  the  unexhausted  earth  from  the  subsoil  is  brought  to  the 
surface,  it  undergoes  from  exposure  to  the  air,  a  further  disintegra- 
tion, and  restores  to  the  surface  a  portion  of  those  constituents  of 
which  it  had  been  exhausted  by  cropping,  or  which  had  sunk  or  been 
washed  down  into  the  subsoil.  In  order  to  estimate  the  effects  of 
the  guano  and  charcoal  I  left  four  drills  without  any.  The  difference 
was  greatly  in  favour  of  the  mixture,  so  much  as  three  tons  to  the 
statute  acre ;  but  whether  the  whole  increase  may  be  attiibutable  to 
the  guano  alone,  or  to  both  guano  and  charcoal,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  determine,  as  in  the  huriy  of  getting  down  llie  turnips,  I  omitted 
tiying  each  separately.  I  expect,  during  we  ensuing  season,  to  be  able  to 
determine  more  accurately  the  comparative  effects  of  both  substances 
on  the  cultivation  of  turnips.  I  omitted  to  mention  that  the  kind  of  tur- 
nip sown  was  Skirving's  and  Laing's  Swede,  though,  on  the  whole,  I 
would  prefer  the  latter  as  producing  the  most  even  and  weightiest 
crop  of  turnips ;  yet,  upon  that  portion  of  the  field  I  mentioned  as 
not  being  recently  subsoiled,  Laing's  Swede  rotted,  and  was  affected 
with  "  fingers  and  toes"  to  a  greater  extent  than  Skirving's. 

Drainage. — I  drained  last  year  two  acres.    The  greater  part  of  the 
farm  has  now  been  drained,  at  various  distances,  and  with  drains  of 
various  depths;  but,  owing  to  the  different  qualities  of  the  sub  and 
surface  soU,  even  in  the  same  field,  we  have  freauently  to  put  in  new 
drains  between  the  others,  when  we  find  the  land  not  sufficientlv  . 
dried  by  the  first  operation.    In  places  where  the  subsoil  is  hardf, 
with  a  considerable  fall,  I  use  broken  stones  for  filling  the  drains ; 
but  where  the  land  is  level,  or  the  water  discharged  impregnated  with 
the  red  oxide  of  iron,  I  make  pipe  drains  of  stones  as  most  likely  to 
be  permanent  in  such  situations.  I  find  that  broken  stones  in  drains 
are  not  so  permanent  as  what  was  expected,  except  in  very  few  cases. 
On  soils  where  the  bottom  is  soft,  or  the  water  disoharging  likely  to 
accumulate  any  sediment,  their  use  is  quite  objectionable.    I  nave 
this  year  subsoiled  six  statute  acres  with  the  spade,  to  the  depth  of 
sixteen  inches,  part  of  the  land  intended  for  turnips  this  ensuing 
vear,  removing  all  stones.    This  operation  was  necessary,  from  ihe 
irregular  way  it  had  been  tilled  before  it  came  into  my  poBBesevoti; 
some  places  only  scraped  over,  and  others,  where  there  vraa  any  MR- 
culty  in  labouring,  left  in  a  state  of  nature,  all  o^ettvxJi  -wVsia.'^^^^' 
and  oat-cropped  so  long  as  a  little  more  than  th^  ^^^  ^.w^a.  ^^ 
obtained  as  produce.  ^  WsoS^, 

Stock — I  fed  upon  green  food  during  the  suirmx^t  Vl  ^^^  ^^^^"^^ 
4  calves,  and  2  horses.     The  cows  were  kept  iix  "^JvL  V(*^^     -s 
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exoeption  of  five  hours  each  day  (2^  in  Uie  morning  and  2^  in  tfca 
evening)  during  which  they  were  let  out  for  exercise.  They  received 
three  feeds  of  grass  and  clover  each  day ;  and  those  giving  milk  got, 
in  addition,  a  little  hran  and  meal  seeds  on  water.  During  winter 
the  milch  cows  receive  three  feeds  daily,  viz.,  one  of  raw  and  two  of 
boiled  turnips,  mixed  with  chaff,  cut  straw,  and  sometimes  miller's 
dust.  After  each  feed  they  ffot  a  quantity  of  oat  straw,  what  they  did 
not  consume,  serving  for  litter.  I  keep  sixteen  young  stock  addi- 
tional in  winter,  which  are  fed  upon  oat  straw,  turnip  leaves,  and 
one  feed  of  raw  turnips  daily.  The  milch  cows  do  not  get  out  in 
winter,  and  the  young  stock  only  occasionally,  for  exercise,  when  the 
weather  is  fine.  The  quantity  of  manure  I  am  thus  enabled  to  accu- 
mulate enables  me  to  keep  the  land  in  ^ood  condition,  and  to  apply 
to  the  green  crops  a  considerable  quantity ;  otherwise,  in  such  a  dis- 
tiict  as  this,  a  very  deficient  crop  could  only  be  obtained.  By  feed- 
ing the  cows  in  the  house  less  land  is  required  for  their  support, 
wmle  they  are  better  fed  than  if  allowed  to  pasture.  I  am  certain  the 
game  amount  of  stock  which  I  keep,  if  pastured  upon  the  tchoU/arm, 
could  not  be  well  supported  for  half  the  year ;  while  by  house-feeding 
I  am  enabled  to  keep  them  in  good  iX)nditiott  for  the  whole  year  on 
less  than  three-fifths  of  the  farm. 

White  Oropt, — X  had  two-fifths  of  the  fann  in  oats,  one-fifth  of 
which  was  aiter  a  manured  crop,  and  is  this  year  sown  down  with 
grass-seeds  and  clover,  which  look  well.  I  appUed  about  twenty  bar- 
rels of  lime  to  the  statute  acre,  previous  to  sowing  the  oats,  upon  the 
land  intended  for  grass  seeds.  It  appears  to  have  a  good  effect  in 
increasing  the  growth  of  clover,  as  well  as  the  oats.  Ilach  crop  re- 
moved from  the  soil  withdraws  from  it  a  quantity  of  lime,  wiiich 
must  again  be  supplied  to  compensate  for  the  waste  which  takes 
place  in  this  way.  Tnis  year's  oat  crop,  though  in  appearance  equally 
as  heavy  as  last  year's,  will  not  yield  so  well.  The  season,  on  the 
whole,  was  rather  wet ;  and  the  harvest,  in  this  place  particularly,  the 
worst  I  ever  witnessed.  The  crop,  though  safely  secured,  is  not  in 
that  condition  for  producing  such  yield  as  might  reasonablv  be  ex- 
pected, if  secured  under  more  favorable  circumstances.  I  had  two 
acres  of  po|;atoe8  planted  in  lazy-beds,  upon  land  not  capable  of  pro- 
ducing turnips,  and  which  had  some  time  before  imdergone  a  partial 
degree  of  reclamation.  The  potatoes  on  this  land  were  equally 
affected  with  the  blight,  though  not  so  badly  as  in  the  old  reclaimed 

« round ;  but  I  was  in  some  measure  compensated  for  this  deficiency 
y  an  excellent  crop  of  cabbages,  the  plants  of  which  I  put  in  the 
brows  of  the  ridges  in  the  month  of  April.  After  the  blight  destroyed 
the  stalks,  the  cabbages  grew  up,  nearly  covering  the  whole  of  the 
land,  and  supplied  my  stock  with  green  food  during  the  whole  of  the 
month  of  November. 

I  enclose  for  your  information  an  account  of  the  ei^penditure  and 
l^^ance-sheet  for  the  past  year.  It  is  true  that  the  pro^t  has  not  been 
as  great  as  might  be  expected.  But  when  the  unusually  low  price 
of  stock  and  farm  produce  of  all  kinds,  as  compared  with  ordmaiy 
yeajpf  of  prosperity,  together  with  an  unfayorable  season  for  yield  in 
grain,  and  land  barely  within  the  limits  of  profitable  cultivatioa, 
%s%  taken  into  account,  I  have  every  reason  to  hope  that  under  more 
llTO^l^  circumstances,  and  by  strict  appUcatioA  of  aconomie  ai\4 
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scientific  principleSi  the  farmer  may  yet  see  himself  in  a  position  dif- 
ferent from  what  the  present  appearances  would  warrant  nim  in  anti- 
cipating. 

Affrimdturdl  Sohool  Department, — The  Agricultural  School  continues 
to  be  well  attended,  and  the  pupils  generally  spare  no  exertion  in  ob- 
taining a  knowledge  of  the  most  useful  portions  of  a  literary  and 
agricultural  education.  Besides  obtaining  a  fiedr  knowledge  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  agriculture,  and  of  the  elementaiy  principles 
of  chemistry  and  geology,  they  receive  instruction  in  reaoing,  Eng- 
lish grammar,  arithmetic,  mensxiration,  geometry,  book  keeping,  tri- 
gonometry, algebra,  and  the  theory  and  practice  of  land-surveying 
and  mapping.  It  requires  at  least  three  years'  close  application  for  a 
pupil  of  fair  abilities  to  become  properly  acquainted  with  the  variouci 
branches,  so  as  to  enable  him  efficiently  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
the  office  he  may  afterwards  be  expected  to  fill.  Six  free  scholarships 
founded  by  Lady  Bunbury,  Sussex,  through  Major  Kennedy,  the  Pa- 
tron, and  six  more  by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  have 
been  of  great  use  in  stimulating  to  improvement  young  men  of  good 
talents,  who,  probably,  would  not  have  the  means  to  continue  their 
studies  if  such  an  institution  were  not  open  for  them.  They  were 
formerly  selected  at  a  public  examination  held  in  Strabane,  from  the 
most  efficient  candidates  presenting  themselves  from  the  several 
National  Schools  of  the  surrounding  districts.  The  candidates  must 
write  well,  and  understand  English  grammar,  arithmetic,  mensura- 
tion, and  ihe  four  first  books  of  Euclid.  They  hold  their  scholarships 
only  for  one  year,  but  are  eligible  to  be  re-appointed  should  they  still 
continue  to  hold  their  superiority  at  the  next  examination.  I  have 
never  known  one  of  them  to  lose  his  place  at  such  examination;  for, 
after  a  year's  training,  they  are  more  than  a  match  for  those  with  whon| 
they  come  in  competition.  For  the  last  two  years  the  vacancies  have 
been  filled  from  among  the  most  talented  and  deserving  pupils  attend- 
ing the  Agricultural  School  as  boarders  at  their  own  expense.  One 
year's  education,  if  ^ey  be  naturally  smart,  and  attentive  to  theif 
studies,  enables  them  to  compete  successfully  for  these  vacancies 
when  they  take  place.  This  method  Migor  Kennedy  lately  adopted, 
as  most  likely  to  secure  a  better  class  of  pupils ;  for  it  sometimet 
happened  that  pupils,  selected  generally  for  their  superior  answering 
in  those  branches,  were,  probably,  from  their  dispositions,  and  other 
causes,  but  indiffiBrently  suited  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  agricul- 
tural and  other  industnal  pursuits 

Employment  of  Time, — They  work  six  hours  each  day  upon  the  fiurm 
(but  in  harvest  the  whole  of  me  day  is  occupied  in  aeeuring  the  crops), 
and  six  hours  are  devoted  to  literary  instruction  within  doors. 
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This  distribution  of  time  is  as  follows : — 


FfcOM  IsT  Apbil  to  15th  Skptmbkb. 

Fbox  15th  Skptexbeb  to  1st  Apkix^    1 

6   iji.  tUl   9   iLM., 

On  Farm. 

6}  A.X.  tiU   9   JLU,, 

Literary  lustra^- 

»      „      „    10      „ 

Break&st 

Uon. 

10     „      „     2   pji., 

Literary  Instruo* 

9     .,      „    10      „ 

Breakfiwt 

tion. 

10      „      „     4   P.M., 

On  Farm. 

2   P.JI.   „     3      „ 

Diniier. 

4   pji.    „     6      „ 

Dinner. 

8     „      »     «      » 

On  Farm. 

6     .1      .     8J    „ 

literary  Instnie- 

"f   »i      II     ^    i> 

Literary  Instruc- 

Uon. 

tion. 

8i   „      .,    10      „ 

Supper  and  Be- 

''I   II     i>           II 

l:r- 

10     „      1,     -      „ 

creation. 
Bed. 

I  remain  yours  truly, 

Jahes  Moore, 

AffrieuUural  Teacher. 
Thomas  KirJcpatrick,  Esq., 
Agricultural  Inspector  National  Schools. 

I  send  you  the  names  of  tlie  young  men  educated  here  for  the  past 
year,  placing  first  on  the  list  the  free  scholars,  and  showing  those 
who  got  into  employment,  also  those  who  succeeded  as  free  s<3iolars. 


■tj,    f 

1 

Patrick  Foley. 

^i. 

2 

John  Kelly, 

Went  home  to  Parents. 

Il 

8 

William  KellY,  . 

Do.                do. 

is  ■ 

4 

James  Hanagau, 

Literary  Teacher  of  Loughash  Na- 

pa-g 

tional  School 

Jl 

5 

John  M'Phelemy. 

6 

NeU  M'Wade,     . 

nidad. 

o  a  00 

7 

Denis  Kirlin,     . 

Orerseer  in  Sugar  Plantation,  Tri- 

l-l 

nidad. 

8 

Thomas  Johnston, 

Went  home. 

^sS^ 

9 

James  Tracey. 

10 

Patrick  Campbell. 
Patrick  Clarke. 

11 

12 

Felix  Kirk. 

18 
14 

Thomas  M'Farland, 
Michael  Haley,  . 
Michael  Deering, 

Succeeded  to  Free  Scholarship  No.  1 
Do.                   do.                     8. 

16 

Do.                    do.                     4. 

16 

Owen  M'Cafrey, 

Do.                   do.                     6. 

17 

John  Thompson, 

Do.                   do.                     7. 

18 

James  Donoran, 

Do.                    do.                     a 

19 

John  Donoran. 

20 

John  O'Cain. 

21 

James  Turner. 

22 

James  M'Cullow. 

28 

John  M'Fariand. 

24 

John  O'Neill. 

2d 

Henry  Wilson. 
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INYiNTOBY  OF  STOCK.  CBOP,  Ac,  ON  LOUGHASH  FARM, 
Tazbn  this  isT  Jamuabt,  1861. 


£    ;  d. 

£     B.     d. 

Cbop,      ^ 
•16  8UobofOtt8,  •          .           .           .           . 

02  10    0 

10cwt.ofPotato««, 

. 

2    0    0 

4  acrefe  Tumtot, 
1  rooTcabU^ 

; 

82    0    0 
2    0    0 

8  tons  Hay,        .            .           '•  '  ~ 

• 

4    7    6 

92  17    6 

Stock, 

2  Horses, 

28    0    0 

SCowsatcalTier 

8    D«.  to  calTS  in  April. 

18  IS    0 

16  10    0 

8    D«.  to  cal^t  in  July, 

10    0    0 

8    D^  flittening, 

10    0    0 
8    0    0 

a  Two-year-old  BnUoekfe, 

0    0    0 

2       1)0.          Heifers, 

0    0    0 

TYcajr-oldCslres, 

10  10    0 

4  CalTes, 

4    0    0 

2Pigs,   . 

0    0    0 

5  Sheep, 

0    0    0 

Poultry, 

8    8    6 

ISO     A     A 

Fabmino  Ixplekekts, 

19V       O       V 

8  Carts, 

10    0    0 

8  Set  Horse  Harness,     . 

2    0    0 

a  Common  Ploughs, 

0  10    0 

1  Drill  Plough, 
1  Common  Harrow, 

8    8    0 

0  10    0 

2  DriU  Harrows, 

1  10    0 

1  Roller, 

0    6    0 

16  Spades, 
lOShoTels, 

1    0    0 

0  10    0 

8  Onq>es, 

0    6    0 

2  Rskes  and  8  Forks,      . 

0    6    0 

Draining  Tools, 

0    0    0 

4  Sledges, 

0  16    0 

4  Crow-bars, 

0  10    0 

8  Box-barrows,    . 

1    0    0 

1  Hand-harrow, 

0    2    0 

2  Ladders, 

0    0    0 

Hoes  and  Picks, 

0    6    0 

12  Feeding  Troughs,  Cows, 

0  12    0 

Winnowing  Machine,  . 

2    0    0 

20  Com  Bags,      . 

0  16    0 

2  Riddles, 

0    16 

2  Metal  Boilers,  1  Grinding  Stone, 

4    0    0 

86    9    6 

268  18    6 

Appendix  13. — ^Labns  Model  Fabm. 

Ibik  March,  \^bl. 
Sib, — In  bringing  the  Lame  Agricultural  School  and  Model  Farm 
again  befbro  tiM -OommiMiefiers,  it  is  plMMiag  to  remark  that  both 
have  ei^joyed  a  large  share  of  prosper!^  during  the  past  year,  and. 
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judging  from  the  increased  number  of  applications  fbr  lieMr  pupfls, 
and  the  desire  manifested  by  landed  proprietor^  to  hare  the  sons  of 
their  tenantry  admitted  as  boarders,  it.is  evident  that  a  spirit  of  im- 
provement is  abroad,  and  that  the  public  are  becoming  daily  more 
convinced  of  the  importance  of  such  institutions,  and  of  theij^  be- 
neficial effects  upon  the  country. 

It  will  be  seen  from  an  analysis  of  the  annexed  table,  that  11  out 
of  the  14  pupils  who  were  in  training  during  the  year,  were  sons  (i£ 
farmers,  and  that  eight  were  recommended  by  proprietors. 

The  objects  of  the  institution  are  to  give  the  pupils  a  substantiad 
English  education,  combined  with  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  and 
practices  of  modem  husbandry  in  all  its  details,  so  mr  as  can  be 
learned  from  the  works  published  by  the  best  writers  on  agriculture, 
and  exemplified  on  the  Model  Farm ;  and  to  make  them  industriouaf, 
active,  and  energetic,  so  that,  in  their  different  avocations  after  leaf- 
ing the  institution,  they  may  combine  education  with  industry-^ 
qualifications  which  are  essential  to  success  in  every  department  of 
life  ;  and  the  young  men  who  have  been  trained  here,  and  sent  to 
different  parts  of  the  country  as  stewards,  teachers,  Ao.,  and  who, 
without  a  single  exception,  have  proved  themselves  to  be  young  men 
of  real  practical  usefulness,  and  well  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  the  situations  to  which  they  were  recommended,  sufficiently  prove 
that  the  system  of  training  adopted  to  carry  out  these  objects  hat 
been  successful. 

The  Committee  and  the  other  friends  of  the  institution  do  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  encourage  deserving  pupils,  and  to  obtain  for 
them  suitable  appointments,  and  this  has  a  most  salutary  effect  upon 
those  in  training — ^being  aware  that  promotion  is  sure  to  follow  good 
conduct  and  attention  to  business,  they  exert  themselves  accord- 
ingly. There  were  eleven  boys  who  obtained  appointments  during  the 
past  year. 

The  pupils  were  examined  several  times  during  the  year  in  the 
presence  of  visitors  from  different  parts  of  the  empire,  and  also  before 
one  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  America,  and  these  gentlemen 
were  pleased  to  express  most  flattering  opinions  regarding  the  attain- 
ments of  the  pupils,  and  also  their  approbation  of  the  manner  in ' 
which  the  system  of  combined  literary  and  agricultural  instructioii 
was  carried  out. 

I  was  anxious  to  have  the  opinions  of  persons  not  in  connexion 
with  the  institution,  or  with  the  National  Board,  who  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  of  the  qualifications  of  the  pupils,  and  with  this 
object  I  addressed  a  letter  to  Dr.  Hodges,  Professor  of  Agriculture  ia 
the  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  requesting  his  opinion  of  the  attain- 
ments of  the  young  man  who  was  educated  here,  and  who  went  to 
the  College  in  October  last,  and  that  gentleman  was  kind  enough  to 
fiivour  me  with  the  following  reply : — 

"  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  February  26,  1861. 
"  Sir, — I  have  much  pleasure  in  replying  to  your  letter  of  the  20th 
inst.,  in  which  you  ask  my  opinion  of  the  literary  attainments  of  J. 
W.  Smyth,  educated  at  your  school,  and  at  present  a  scholar  of 
Queen's  College.  I  was  much  gratified  to  find,  upon  his  examina- 
tions, that  he  had  obtained  not  merely  an  ordinary  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  marked  out  for  candidates  for  Agricultural  Sc\io\»iTOh\ps, 
but  that  his  answeiing  was  in  every  respect  of  a  bigh  cYiBtwctler.    lie 
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has,  dnring  ilie  session,  ffiven  me  much  satisfiiction ;  and  I  know 
iliat  the  Professor  of  Matnematics  regards  him  as  a.most -promising 
student. 

•*  The  exceUent  training  which  J.  W.  Smyth  has  evidently  rceeired, 
is,  I  conceive,  highly  creditable  to  you,  and  proves  that  the  National 
Agricultural  Schools  are  well  calculated  to  give  a  sound  literarY 
education  to  the  pupils.  I  have,  indeed,  had  many  opportunities  of 
observing  the  successful  operations  of  the  system  of  combined  lite* 
rary  and  industrial  instruction,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  if  wisely 
carried  out  by  efficient  teachers  it  will  do  much  to  elevate  the  cha- 
racter of  our  agricultural  population. 

**  I  wish  we  had  more  schools  like  that  at  Lame,  and  that  your  ex- 
cellent inspector,  Dr.  Kirkpatrick,  could  succeed  in  inducing  a  greater 
number  of  the  proprietors  of  the  country  to  co-operate  with  the 
Board  of  Education,  in  their  judicious  efforts  to  provide  a  profes- 
sional education  for  the  sons  of  our  farmers. 

"  I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  John  F.  Hodoss, 
**  Professor  Agriculture  Q.G^. 
"  Mr.  Macdonnellj 

"  Lame  National  SchooV 

The  Agricultural  Cla$$. — The  Agricultural  Class  consists  of  about 
80  pupils,  who  receive  instruction  in  agriculture  on  two  days  of  the 
week.  The  members  of  this  class  are  taken  out  to  the  Model  Farm 
occasionally  under  the  superintendence  of  monitors,  to  assist  in  the 
operations  of  the  farm,  and,  as  the  greatest  number  of  these  young 
men  are  the  sons  of  farmers,  the  instruction  they  thus  receive  in  the 
theoiT  and  practice  of  agriculture  cannot  fail  to  be  useful  to  them  in 
after  life.  Already  many  instances  have  occurred  where  these  youths 
have  introduced  important  changes  in  the  management  of  their  own 
farms,  and  have  worked  them  out  so  successfully  as  to  be  a  source  of 
profit  to  their  parents,  and  a  good  example  to  the  neighbourhood  in 
which  they  live ;  and  generally  they  are  found  to  be  more  industrious 
when  at  home,  more  skilful  and  dexterous  in  the  performance  of  any 
work  that  they  are  capable  of  doing,  and  to  manifest  a  greater  desire, 
and  exhibit  a  better  taste  for  agricultural  pursuits,  tnan  boys  who 
have  not  had  the  benefit  of  such  tmining. 

Each  boy  in  this  class  is  required  to  have  an  essay  written  every 
Monday  morning,  when  he  entei*s  the  school,  on  the  subject  of  the 
lectures  delivered  the  preceding  week.  These  essays  are  transcribed 
into  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose,  and  after  being  corrected  are  re- 
turned to  the  owners,  that  they  may  see  their  errors  and  avoid  them 
in  future,  and  also  that  their  parents  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
marking  the  proficiency  made  each  week  in  this  most  important 
branch  of  education,  which  they  can  easily  do  from  the  number  of 
corrections,  and  from  the  character  of  the  essay,  which  is  always 
written  on  the  first  page. 

The  members  of  this  class  have  formed  themselves  into  a  debating 
society  for  the  discussion  of  agricultural  questions  ;  they  meet  for 
this  purpose  one  evening  in  me  week;  they  have  a  chairman  ap- 
pointed, a  set  of  rules  drawn  up  for  their  guidance,  and  altogether 
they  carry  on  their  proceedings  with  an  energy  and  zeal  which  are 
most  promising  and  praiseworthy  in  boys  so  young. 

Tlie  Industrial  Class.^The  **  Industrial  Class**  is  made  up  of  six 
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of  the  most  active  and  deserving  boys  in  the  Agricultural  Class.  They 
are  required  to  occupy  themselves  for  two  hours  every  evening  on  the 
Model  Farm,  and  occasionally  to  act  as  monitors  to  the  junior  classes 
in  the  school.  They  receive  a  small  sum  weekly,  varying  from  6d.  to 
Is.  each,  as  a  premium  for  good  conduct,  attention  to  school  and 
£ELrm  business,  cleanliness,  orderly  habits,  &c. ;  and  as  each  is  anxious 
to  obtain  the  largest  amount,  a  spirit  of  emulation  is  kept  up  amongst 
them  in  the  school  and  on  the  farm,  that  is  attended  ^ith  the  most 
satisfactory  results.  I  find,  generally,  that  the  pupils  in  this  class 
make  greater  progress  in  literary  and  agricultui*al  studies,  and  are 
more  orderly  and  attentive  than  any  other  boys  attending  the  school ; 
and  I  have  been  informed  by  some  parents,  that  since  the  appoint- 
ment of  their  sons  to  the  **  Industrial  Class,"  they  have  observed  a 
marked  improvement  in  them.  It  was  only  a  few  days  since,  that  a 
pupil  of  this  class  was  selected,  out  of  a  great  number  of  candidates, 
for  a  situation  of  considerable  trust  and  respectability,  where,  in  a 
little  time,  he  will  be  able  to  support  himself  respectably,  and  render 
pecimiary  assistance  to  his  father,  who  is  a  labouring  man.  I  believe 
that  I  do  not  attach  any  undue  importance  to  the  system  of  awarding 
small  money  premiums  to  the  most  deserving  boys  in  our  Agricul- 
tural Schools,  when  I  state  that  it  will  stimulate  them  to  attain  a 
degree  of  excellence  in  their  school  and  farm  duties,  that  might  not 
be  expected  under  a  different  arrangement. 

Tlie  Work  of  the  Model  Farm, — The  work  of  the  Model  Farm  was 
performed  almost  entirely  last  year  by  the  agricultural  pupils  and 
the  Industrial  Class,  and  the  crops,  generaUy,  were  said  to  be  the 
largest  ever  produced  in  the  neigbourhood.  If  this  fact  be  taken  in 
connexion  with  the  improvement  of  the  pupils  in  literary  studies 
during  the  year,  it  affords  strong  evidence,  if  any  were  now  required, 
of  the  importance  of  combined  literary  and  industrial  training. 

The  following  table,  which  was  appended  to  my  last  report,  shows 
the  quantity  of  ground  under  the  different  crops  last  year  : — 


Name  of  Crop. 

Quantity  of 
Qronnd. 

Turnips, 

» 

A. 

0 

B.    P. 

1  85 

Mangold, 

. 

0 

2    1 

Carrots, 
Potatoes, 

• 

0 
0 

0    4 
2  20 

Fkx,    . 

. 

0 

0  22 

Vetches, 
Wheat, 
Oats,    . 
Grass  for 

• 
soiUng,  . 

0 
0 
0 
1 

0  30 
3    8 
0  80 
0  10 

Rape  in  S 
Cabbage] 

eedbed, 
Phmts,    . 

Irish,    . 

0 
0 

0    2 
0    2 

Total, 

4 

0    4 

Time  of  Planting. 


1st  week  in  May,   . 

Last  week  in  April, 

1st  week  in  April, 
January, 

27thApril,     . 

October,        . 
drd  March,    . 
2drd  March, 
Sown  with  Wheat, 

Ist  week  in  May, 
2nd  week  in  April, 


Name  of  Variety. 


Skirving's    and   Dunmurry 

Swedes. 
Long  Ked,  Red  and  Yellow 

Globe. 
Altringham. 
Forty  Folds,  CnifileB,  Dukes, 

Ssc. 
Dutch,  Riga  could  not  be  ob-  I 

tfidned. 
Dutch. 
Mummy,  U  stoTcte%^«  w^^- 
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STOLSN  CROPS. 


A.    B.    P. 

0    1  20 

Transplanted  in  Jnlj  aftar  Yetchea. 

Bi*e.  .        .        . 

0    »2d 

Transplanted  in  August,  after  Flax  and  Potatoes. 

Cabbage  Fbnto,*  . 
Total,  Irish,     . 

0    0  10 

Sown  after  Potatoes  in  the  beginning  of  Anguat. 

1    0  ii 

Potatoes. — The  ground  for  potatoes  was  ploughed  early  in  the 
autumn  into  flats  21  feet  wide,  and  during  the  winter  and  early 
spring  the  seed  was  planted  in  transverse  drills  30  inches  apart.  The 
ground  was  deeply  tilled,  and  well  manured ;  and  the  sets  were  deeply 
covered  to  protect  them  from  the  effects  of  frost.  When  the  weathei- 
permitted  in  the  spring  the  tops  of  the  drills  were  raked  flat,  and  as 
Soon  as  the  plants  were  well  above  ground,  the  spaces  between  the 
drills  were  due  deeply  and  carefully;  subsequently evexy  weed  was 
removed  and  the  crop  moulded. 

In  the  beginning  of  August  the  early  kinds  were  severely  attacked 
by  the  blight,  and  in  order  to  prevent  bad  consequences,  I  had  them 
dug  and  carried  to  the  bam  floor  and  spread  thinly  over  it;  the 
doors  were  left  open  in  the  day  time  to  admit  air,  and  the  potatoes 
were  turned  and  sorted  twice  a  week;  but  notwithstanding  the  care 
thus  bestowed  upon  them,  the  disease  made  such  rapid  progress, 
that  they  had  to  be  disposed  of  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  late  varieties  were  raised  in  the  end  of  September.  They  were 
quite  sound,  and  pelded  20  tons  4  c>vt.  to  the  acre. 

Mangold. — The  preparation  of  the  ground  for  mangold  and  turnips 
was  in  every  way  similar  to  that  for  potatoes,  except  that  there  was  a 
larger  quantity  of  stimulating  manure  applied,  and  that  the  drills 
were  only  two  feet  apart.  The  mangold  seed  was  sown  the  last  week 
in  April,  in  small  holes,  12  inches  apart;  two  plants  were  allowed  to 
stand  together  till  the  middle  of  July,  when  one  of  them  was  re- 
moved. Had  this  precaution  not  been  adopted  a  large  portion  of  the 
crop  would  have  oeen  partly  lost,  in  consequence  of  an  unusual 
number  of  plants  having  run  to  seed  last  year. 

The  produce  per  acre  was,  of  roots,  61  tons  8  cwt.,  and  of  tops,  7 
tons  9  cwt.,  making  a  total  of  58  tons  12  cwt. ;  if  to  this  be  added  the 
weight  of  the  plants  removed  during  the  summer,  and  that  of  the 
leaves,  which  were  taken  off.  three  times,  the  quantitjf  of  feeding 
yielded  by  this  crop  may  be  safely  put  down  at  70  tons  to  the  acre. 

Mangold  requires  a  larger  supply  of  manure  than  any  other  erop 
that  I  am  acquainted  with,  and  where  manure  cannot  be  obtained  in 
sufficient  quantity,  it  would  b^  preferable  to  grow  turnips.  This  was 
practically  exemplified  on  the  Model  Farm  last  season.  Two  plots, 
one  for  mangold  and  the  other  for  turnips,  were  marked  ofif,  and  ma- 
nured at  the  rate  of  25  tons  to  the  acre,  which  was  about  one-half 
the  quantity  applied  to  the  other  portions  of  the  ground.  The 
seeds  were  sown  the  same  day  in  each,  and  the  plots  afterwards 
subjected  to  similar  treatment     The  produce  of  mangold  was  39 

*  Part  of  these  plants  sold  for  £d  IQr. 
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ions  to  tiie  aore,  or  less  than  one-half  the  weight  of  what  got  the  full 
allowance  of  manure.  The  disparity  in  the  turnips  was  not  so  great, 
the  produce  being  4d  tons,  or  more  than  three-K)urths  of  the  other 
portion. 

Turnip, — lihe  turnip  seed  was  sown  on  the  4th  of  May,  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  mangold.  The  ground  between  the  drills  was  dug 
twice  during  the  season. 

The  produce  was,  of  bulbs,  66  tons  10  cwt,  and  of  tops,  9  tons  1 
cwt.,  making  a  total  of  75  tons  ]  1  cwt.  to  the  acre. 

In  my  laSt  Report,  after  stating  that  the  turnip  drills  were  two 
feot  apart,  and  the  plants  in  the  drills  12  inches,  the  following  para- 
graph occurs : — "  I  am  convinced,  from  long  experience,  that  where 
spade  husbandry  is  employed,  these  distances  will  give  larger  returns 
than  if  the  drills  be  wider,  and  the  plants  farther  apart."  This  state- 
ment has  been  fully  corroborated  by  the  result  of  last  year. 

Cabbage. — The  cabbages  were  transplanted  after  winter  vetches,  in 
July.  The  varieties  were  the  drumhead,  flat  dutch,  nonpareil,  and 
borecole ;  the  seed  was  sown  the  second  week  in  April.  From  the 
beginning  of  October  up  to  the  present  time  (15th  March)  the  cattle 
got  a  feed  of  cabbages  daily,  and  there  will  be  a  sufficiency  to  continue 
this  feed  up  to  the  end  of  the  month. 

I  have  paid  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  feeding  of  milch  cows, 
and  to  the  effects  of  different  kinds  of  food  upon  the  quantity  of  milk 
and  butter,  and  I  have  always  observed  that  the  introduction  of 
cabbages  to  the  stalls  was  followed  by  an  increase  of  milk,  and  a 
corresponding  increase  of  butter. 

Cows  In  calf  should  get  only  a  small  quantity  of  cabbages  at  a  time, 
as  they  are  very  liable  to  cause  abortion.  1  have  known  nearly  a 
dozen  cows  on  the  same  farm  to  abort  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks,  owing  to  a  liberal  supply  of  cabbages  having  been  kept  up  for 
that  time,  and  two  of  my  own  cows  aborted  in  the  same  night,  thdugh 
in  different  stalls,  owing  to  a  similar  cause. 

Bape. — Rape  is  the  most  valuable  stolen  crop  the  farmer  can  cul- 
tivate. It  is  a  wholesome  and  nutritious  food,  and  stock  of  every 
description  are  peeuliarly  fond  of  it,  and  thrive  well  upon  it.  It  can 
be  taken  off  the  ground  without  interfering  injuriously  with  the  re- 
gular course  of  cropping,  and  it  comes  into  use  in  March  and  April, 
when  green  feeding  is  most  wanted.  It  is  easily  cultivated,  and 
grows  well  on  a  great  range  of  soils,  but  it  requires  the  ground  to  be 
strong  and  well  manured. 

The  roots  of  this  crop  go  down  to  the  subsoil,  and  extend  laterally 
to  great  distances  in  search  of  food.  The  specimens  of  roots  for- 
warded are  upwwrds  of  seven  feet  in  length. 

There  are  two  roods  and  twenty  perches  of  rape  growing  on  the 
Model  Farm  at  present,  and  it  is  a  magnificent  crop — ^the  weight 
being  28  tons  to  the  acre.    The  seed  was  sown  the  ^rst  v^^iV  oi  Ma^ 
in  a  bed  similar  to  that  made  for  cabbage  seeds ;  and  t3cie  ^\Mi\.*  were 
transplanted  after  early  potatoes  and  flax,  in  rovra  tv^  ^^^^  ^^^ 
The  after  cultivation  consisted  in  digging  between  \;^e  ^o^^^''''^  ^  ^' 
and  topping  such  plants  as  were  running  to  aee^.  ^  ^^^ 

Wheat,  Mummy.— The  wheat  was  grown  afl^^   \rf^ei^    ^^"vft  ^"^^^^ 
ground  was  dug  roughly  during  the  winter,    «tn^  w/t'^^  ^s.^>'^ 
thus  exposed  to  the  ameliorating  influences  oi   -^    i./i^^^^^'^'*'^'^  ^ 
the  3rd  of  March,  when  it  was  made  into  <iril\^  V^  ^  >1f^ 
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eommon  plough  wftating  the  mould  board ;  the  seed,  at  the  rate  of 
14  stones  to  me  acre,  was  sown  broadcast  on  same  day,  and  the  drills 
harrowed  flat  A  month  afterwards  10  lbs.  of  cloyer  seed,  2  bushels 
of  Italian  rye  grass  seed,  and  one  bushel  perennial  were  sown  to  the 
acre,  bush  harrowed  and  rolled.  The  wheat  came  up  in  rows  per- 
fectly straight  and  regular,  and  was  a  most  beauti&l  crop  while 
Rowing.  The  produce  of  grain  was  2  tons  and  19  lbs.  to  me  acre. 
The  grass  and  cloyor  are  excellent,  and  will  be  ready  for  cutting 
about  the  middle  of  April. 

This  Tariety  of  wheat,  it  appears,  has  been  yeiy  successful  in 
different  places  last  year.  It  paid  me  upwards  of  £10  an  acre.  The 
only  drawbacks  are,  that  it  is  rather  coarse  for  the  miller,  and  will  not 
bring  the  best  price,  and  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  separate 
the  grain  from  the  straw  by  manual  labour. 

Flax, — The  ground  intended  for  flax  was  ploughed  early  in  the 
winter  into  narrow  ridges,  dug  ^^tly  in  the  spring,  harrowed  and 
rolled  before  sowing  the  seed.  The  seed,  Dutch  (good  Riga  could 
not  be  procured),  was  sown  on  the  27ih  of  April,  at  the  rate  of  14 
pocks  to  the  acre,  covered  with  a  light  harrow  and  rolled. 

The  crop  was  pulled  on  the  8th  of  August,  rippled  on  the  following 
day,  and  steeped.  It  was  nine  days  in  the  water,  and  fourteen  days  on 
the  grass. 

The  produce,  per  acre,  was — of  flbre,  50^  stones,  of  16  lbs.  each, 
and  of  seed  boles,  when  dried  and  made  into  meal,  17^  cwt  The 
yalue  of  the  fibre,  at  6s.  per  stone,  was  j915  Ss.,  and  of  the  meal,  at 
8s.  per  cwt.,  £7 ;  total,  £22  ds.,  not  deducting  expenses. 

I  am  aware  that  these  results  are  not  nearly  so  satisfactory  as 
might  be  obtained  by  judicious  management,  but  they  exhibit  a  &ir 
return,  considering  that  the  Agricultural  pupils  and  the  labourers 
employed  to  perform  the  different  operations  were  completely  igno- 
rant of  all  the  details  of  management,  and  that  other  circumstances 
connected  with  its  preparation,  not  under  my  control,  were  also 
unfavorable. 

There  is  scircely  any  flax  whatever  grown  in  this  neighbourhood, 
though  its  cultivation  would  be  attended  with  the  best  results,  as  the 
ground  is  admirably  suited  to  produce  it  of  excellent  quality.  I  have 
done  all  in  my  power  to  convince  the  feirmers  of  its  importance,  and 
by  frequent  lectures  and  discourses,  to  disseminate  sound  practical 
views  regai'ding  its  growth  and  management.  I  have  reason  to 
hope  that  my  efforts  in  this  regard  will  be  instrumental  in  obtaining 
for  it  a  place  in  the  agriculture  of  the  distiict  in  some  degree  com- 
mensurate with  its  importance.  Even  this  year  a  portion  of  ground 
will  be  appropriated  to  its  growth  on  many  fieurms  in  the  nei^bour- 
hood,  where  it  was  never  grown  before. 

In  canying  out  your  views  regarding  this  crop  I  have  been  only 
doing  what  is  most  pleasing  to  myself,  being  convinced  that  its  culti- 
vation on  every  farm  in  the  country,  would  do  much  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  people. 

In  districts  where  flax  is  not  cultivated,  the  small  farmers  depend 
on  their  grain  crop  for  rent,  taxes,  Sco. ;  and  the  prices  of  grain  being 
so  very  low,  in  most  cases  the  last  sheaf  has  to  be  disposed  of  to 
meet  these  demands,  leaving  nothing  for  the  support  of  the  family  ; 
and  hence  poverty  and  its  concomitants  follow  as  a  natural  result. 
The  cultivatioQ  of  flax  on  a  moderate  scale  would  mitigate,  If  not  pre. 
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vent  these  deplorable  consequences.  It  would  enable  the  small 
fiumer  to  pay  his  rent,  and  to  keep  his  grain  for  the  use  of  his  family ; 
and  until  ne  can  do  this  his  position  will  be  one  of  poverty  and  pri- 
vation. One  acre  of  iiax  (fibre)  will  biing  from  £16  to  £20,  when 
brought  to  market,  and  on  an  average  will  pay  the  rent  of  ten  or 
twelve  acres  of  land.  The  seed,  if  carefully  saved,  will  be  value  for 
about  one-half  the  fibre. 

I  know  a  hundred  instances  where  small  farmers  have  obtained 
these  sums  without  a  shilling  of  expenditure  save  the  cost  of  seed, 
the  whole  management  having  been  performed  by  the  family,  and 
where,  owing  to  this  cause,  they  have  passed  through  the  ordeal  of 
the  last  five  years,  paying  their  way  without  any  considerable  embar- 
rassment. 

I  should  here  state  the  result  of  my  experience  in  the  cultivation 
and  management  of  flax  for  upwards  of  twelve  years  in  one  of  the 
best  flax-growing  districts  in  Ireland,  were  it  not  that  I  am  restricted 
to  certain  limits  in  this  report,  and  that  the  great  number  of  topics 
I  had  necessarily  to  allude  to  has  already  taken  up  the  space  at  my 
disposal,  so  that  I  must  here  bring  it  to  a  conclusion  without  enter- 
ing on  this  subject,  or  without  making  any  remarks  on  the  manure 
heap,  the  management  of  stock,  and  other  subjects  of  interest  and 
importance  connected  with  the  Lame  National  Agricultural  School 
and  Model  Farm. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

James  Maodoknell. 

Thomoi  Kirkpatrick,  Esq,,  MJ>. 

P.S.— The  agricultm*al  pupils  sow  all  seeds — ^wheat,  flax,  &c.,  and 
perform  eveiy  practical  operation  required  on  the  farm.  The 
most  advanced  ooys  act,  alternately,  as  stewards,  having  charge  of 
stock,  implements,  and  general  management.  During  their  period 
of  office,  they  direct  the  labour  of  the  other  boys,  superintend  their 
evening  studies  in  the  absence  of  the  master,  and  examine  them 
weekly  in  agriculture,  thus  qualifying  themselves  for  becoming  Agri- 
cultund  Instructors  in  afterlife. 

J.  M*D. 
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Name  of  Crop. 

Quantity  of 
Oronnd. 

Time  of  Planting. 

Naaseofyanety. 

Tornips, 

A. 

0 

B.  p. 
1  14 

Ist  week  in  May, 

Skirving's  Swede. 

Mangold.      . 

0 

0  82 

Last  week  in  April, 

Long  Red. 

Sugar  Beet,  . 

0 

0    6 

Do.            do. 

^liite  Silesiaa  in  akemate 
drills  with  Mangold. 

Carrots, 

0 

0  10 

2nd  week  in  April, 

Altrinffham. 

Flax,    .         .         . 

0 

0  26 

Uth  of  April,         .    Riga,  fourteen  pecks  to  the  | 

PoUtoes,      . 

0 

1  20 

February,      .         .    Dukes,  Forty-folds,  CruiBes,  | 

Kemps. 

Wheat,  winter. 

0 

8  38 

2nd  week  in  Nov. 

Spalding's  Prolific. 
Hunter's  White. 

Wheat,  Spring, 
Grass  for  soiling,* 

0 

8  2:5 

Last  week  in  Mar. 

0 

8    8 

Sown  with  wheat, 

2  bushels  Italian,  1  Perennial 

and  lOlbs.  Clover  per  acre. 

VatAae,  Winter,   . 

0 

0  16 

End  of  September, 

Dutch,  3  bushela,   and    1 
bushel  Rye  per  acre. 

Cabbages,     . 

0 

0    8 

Beginning  of  Mar. 
2nd  week  of  April, 

YoriLS  and  Nonpareil. 

Cabbage  plants, 

0 

0    2 

Drumhead,  flat  Dutch,  and 

Borecole+. 

Rape  in  seedbed, 

0 

0    2 

2nd  week  in  May, 

Broad-leared  Dnteh|. 

Total  quantity  of  grc 

tnnd 

cultiyated  on  the  Lame  Model  Farm  ia  1851,  4a.  Ob.  4».  Jr. 

Weights  per  Irish  Acre  op  Stolen  Crops  grown  on  the  Larhe 
Model  Farm  during  the  tear  1860. 


Name  of  Crop. 

QuanUty 
of  ground. 

Produoe 
per  acre. 

Whole 
Produoe. 

Distance  of  FfaiOa. 

Cabbages, 
Rape, 
Cabbage  Plants, 

A.    B.    P. 

0    1    20 
0    2    22 
0    0    10 

Ton*  owl 
24     11 
28      0 
Part  sold 
and  part 
trans- 
planted. 

Tom   owt 

0      4 

17    17 

2  feet  by  18  inches. 
18  inches  by  12  inches. 
Broadcast. 

1    0    12 

Whole  produce  of  the  Model  Farm  this  year: — Tomips,  84  tons 

1  cwt ;  mangold,  28  tons  15  awt, ;  carrots,  15  cwt. ;  potatoes,  12  tons 
12  cwt. ;  flax,  7  stones  1  lb.,  and  2^^  cwt.  linseed  meal ;  wheat,  1  ton 
12  cwt. ;  wheat  straw,  8  tons  16  cwt ;  oats,  cut  green  for  soiling,  8  tons 

2  cwt. ;  vetches,  8  tons  14  cwt. ;  grass,  22  tons  16  cwt ;  cabbages,  9 
tons  4  cwt ;  rape,  17  tons  17  cwt :  and  about  four  pounds  worth  of 
cabbage  plants. 

Stock  on  the  form — three  cows,  two  heifers,  four  pigs,  one  donkey. 

•  I  commenced  cutting  this  grass  on  the  17th  of  April. — J.  M'D. 

•f  To  be  transplanted  after  retches. 

X  To  be  transplanted  after  flax  and  early  potatoes. 
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Affendix  14. — ^BALLiNAioiiL  MoDEL  Farm — County  Galway. 

March,  1851. 

Sir, — In  accordance  with  your  instructions,  I  beg  to  submit  the 
following  account  of  my  proceedings  on  the  farm  'n  connexion  with 
the  Ballinakill  Model  Agricultural  School.  The  quantity  of  land 
originally  attached  to  the  school  was  6a.  1r.  23p.  statute  measure,  on 
which  a  five-course  shift  had  been  followed.  The  school  ceasing  to 
bo  ranked  as  one  of  the  Commissioners' Ordinary  Agricultural  Schools, 
there  were  2a.  3r.  Op.  added  to  the  farm,  leaving  it  at  present  to  con- 
tain 9a.  Or.  23p.  statute;  of  this  3r.  20p.  are  occupied  by  house,  offices, 
and  garden,  the  remainder  being  divided  into  five  equal  parts  to 
suit  the  five-course  rotation  which  is  here  followed. 

On  entering  on  the  farm  in  April,  1843, 1  found  it  an  uncultivated 
waste,  covered  with  heath  and  dogrushes ;  the  surface  soil,  of  an  ave- 
rage depth  of  five  inches,  rested  on  a  poor,  tenacious,  blue  clay,  and 
though  the  literary  teacher  had  the  land  rent  free,  he  never  attempted 
to  cultivate  a  perch  of  it.  My  first  object  was  to  build  the  farm-house 
and  offices  (towards  which  my  patron,  the  late  Sir  John  Burke,  Bart., 
advanced  il30),  choosing  the  centre  of  the  farm  as  the  most  de- 
sirable site  on  which  to  build,  as  the  manure  could  be  removed  to  all 
parts  of  the  farm  with  less  expense  than  if  built  at  either  end.  "The 
land  was  intersected  by  three  crooked  fences,  the  base  of  one  of 
which,  with  a  large  gripe  at  each  side,  occupied  25  feet  in  width. 
Having  properly  scoured  and  sewered  the  gripes,  I  then  levelled  the 
fences.  A  valuable  heap  of  compost  from  file  scouring  of  the  gripes 
and  moats,  with  which  I  mixed  fafty  barrels  of  lime,  more  than  com- 
pensated for  the  labour  attending  the  removal  of  them.  Entering 
on  the  farm  so  late  in  the  year  as  April,  and  having  no  manure,  the 
paring  and  burning  of  No.  1  field  of  the  rotation  for  potatoes  and 
turnips  was  my  only  alternative.  Having  ploughed  No.  2  field  of  the 
rotation  into  9  feet  sets  for  oats,  and  applied  the  above  mentioned 
compost,  it  produced  an  excellent  crop.  No.  3,  I  thorough  drained 
and  dug  during  the  summer,  leaving  it  in  fallow  until  the  following 
spring,  when  it  was  sown  with  oats.  Having  40  cart  loads  of  ashes 
to  spare  from  the  burning  of  No.  1  field,  owinff  to  the  large  quantity 
of  coarse  vegetable  matter  which  the  paring  of  the  sward  produced, 
I  was  enabled  to  add  them  to  the  oat  soil.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
the  ashes  were  kept  perfectly  dry  during  winter.  Nos.  4  and  5  fields 
were  left  to  be  equally  treated  as  Nos.  2  and  3,  the  second  year,  with 
the  exception  that  a  compost  of  road  scrapings,  scouring  of  hedges, 
and  lime  was  applied  to  No.  4,  instead  of  ashes. 

Having  once  procured  a  green  crop,  which  was  principally  turnips, 
I  was  enabled  to  house  feed  two  cows  the  second  year,  from  which  I 
was  left  a  valuable  heap  of  manure ;  and  if  a  farmer  can  ptocuxe  a 
sufficiency  of  this  valuaole  material  he  has  only  to  put  "his  s\ioM\der 
to  the  wheel  and  it  will  turn  the  right  way  for  luni.    The  vmpoT\a\\co 
of  attending  to  manure  I  have  at  all  times  endeavoute^  ^^  Vkv^x^^^ 
on  the  fcurmers  in  my  neighbourhood.     I  coniniexic^^  ^^seV^^^"^^^^ 
(I  can  justly  say)  any  capital.     My  proceedings  ^v^t^  Ao^' V^4:Xlv^ 
and  on  the  portion  of  my  salary,  which  I  spared  f  roxxi  x\W  ^'^^^kxaJi^^'^ 
wants,  I  was  enabled  to  carry  out  the  system  of  litvi\       \     ^^^^  ^®»^ 
shown  at  Olasnevin.     On  my  anival  in  the  loecCvF^'^^^   ^'^^ 
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placed,  there  were  not  more  than  three  or  four  persons  cnliiyating 
turnips — there  are  at  present  as  many  hundreds.  Perhaps  the  num- 
ber would  be  less  were  it  not  for  the  fkilure  of  the  potato  crop,  And 
the  kmdness  of  the  patron,  who  annually  purchased  X'60  worth  of 
genuine  seeds,  which  I  gave  out  at  cost  price,  telling  the  persons  the 
time  of  sowing,  the  quantity  of  seed  per  acre,  and  the  proper  mode  of 
culture,  &c. 

Owing  to  the  increase  of  the  farm  duriug  the  past  year,  the  order 
of  the  rotation  could  not  be  carried  out  as  heretofore. 

The  farm  being  at  present  divided  into  five  equal  parts,  it  was 
cropped  last  year,  as  follows: — 1st  field,  Potatoes,  turnips,  and 
mangel ;  2nd,  oats ;  3rd,  vetches  and  rape ;  4th,  oats ;  5tn,  grass 
2nd  year. — The  annexed  table  shows  the  produce  per  acre,  time  of 
sowing,  &c.  The  field  intended  for  green  crops,  which  are  always 
preceded  by  oats  on  ley,  is  invariably  trenched  from  16  to  18  inches 
deep,  the  work  being  commenced  the  moment  the  com  is  removed. 

Mode  of  trenching  in  1849  for  the  green  crops  of  1850. — In 
sowing  the  oats  the  previous  spiing  the  sets  were  left  10  feet 
apart,  in  order  that  every  second  furrow  should  become  the  line  of 
drain  intended  to  be  made  as  soon  as  the  crop  should  be  removed. 
Having  formed  the  drains  three  feet  deep,  18  inches  at  top,  and  4  at 
bottom,  and  filled  them  with  broken  stones  to  a  depth  of  12  inches ; 
they  were  covered  with  furze  and  part  of  the  surface  soil,  leaving  an 
opening  of  18  inches  deep  over  each  drain.  The  plough  then  going 
up  one  side  threw  a  furrow  shoe  9  inches  wide  by  seven  deep,  into 
the  opening,  and  returning  the  other  side  doing  same,  left  18  inches 
wide  of  the  subsoil  exposed,  to  be  placed  by  the  spade  over  the  sur- 
face soil  thrown  down  by  the  plough.  Expense  per  statute  acre: — 
plough,  2  days,  10s. ;  24  men,  at  8d.,  10s. ;  total,  £l  6s. 

The  green  crop  field  last  year  was  libbed  up,  exposing  the  greatest 
surface  by  the  spade,  at  ^1  per  Irish  acre  (I2e.4d.  statute). — 2nd  field, 
oats  on  ley. — The  land  is  ploughed  into  9  feet  sets  about  the  middle 
of  December ;  depth  of  ploughing,  5  inches  by  7  wide,  by  which  the 
fun-ow  slices  are  laid  at  an  angle  of  45*,  thereby  exposing  the  greatest 
amount  of  surface  to  the  beneficial  action  of  the  air  and  frost,  aud 
affording  the  greatest  cover  to  the  seed.  The  oats  were  sown  the  first 
week  in  March,  at  the  rate  of  10  stone  per  acre.  The  furrows  are 
dug  during  winter  for  additional  covering,  as  I  find  that  the  crop  is 
always  better,  both  in  grain  and  straw,  when  covered  heavily.  Nos. 
8  and  4  being  in  grass  require  no  I'emarks.  No.  5  is  always  either 
barley  or  oats  (laid  down  with  grass  seed  and  clover),  succeeding 
manured  green  crop.  The  com  is  sown  broadcast  at  Ihe  rate  of  8 
stone  per  statute  acre,  getting  thiee  turns  of  the  harrow,  two  on  the 
length  and  one  across. 

The  grass  seeds  and  clover  are  sown  immediately  after  the  com, 
at  the  rate  of  three  bushels  of  Italian  rye  grass,  and  91bs.  of  red 
clover  i^er  statute  acre,  covered  with  a  light  seed  harrow  and  roller. 
The  cultivation  of  potatoes  and  turnips,  m  alternate  rows,  has  been 
carried  out  Avith  much  success  during  the  past  five  years.  As  soon 
as  the  blight  made  its  appearance  on  the  stems  and  leaves  of  the 
potatoes,  I  got  the  earth  removed  from  between  the  first  two  driUs, 
into  which  a  reasonable  share  of  manure  was  put.  The  opening  of 
the  next  drill  went  to  fill  the  last  opened,  and  so  on,  until  the  idiole 
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had  been  done.  Having  then  sown  white  globe  turnips  (being  too 
late  for  better  descriptions),  the  crop  generally  averaged  16  tons,  with 
half  a  crop  of  potatoes. 

Stock  on  the  Farm — Three  cows,  one  heifer,  two  calves,  and  three 
pigs,  all  of  which  are  house-fed.  The  cows  are  cleaned,  bedded  down, 
and  fed  at  6  o'clock,  a.  m.  They  get  six  feeds  daily,  alternating  green 
or  soft  food  with  hay  or  fresh  straw. 

Management  of  Manure  — The  dung  heap  is  placed  at  north  of  cow- 
house, piggeries,  and  privy,  where  there  is  a  tank  to  receive  the  liqmd 
manui'e.  A  layer  of  peat  mould  12  inches  in  depth,  is  placed  under  the 
manure,  and  also  kept  raised  round  it  as  the  heap  rises ;  when  it  be- 
comes saturated  with  the  drainings  of  the  manure  it  is  put  in  layers 
on  the  heap,  and  its  place  filled  up  with  dry  mould.  A  compost  of 
ashes  and  night  soil  is  always  prepared  and  put  over  the  fiurm  yard 
manure  in  the  turnip  drills,  wnich  rushes  me  turnips  into  rough 
leaf  before  the  fly  can  attack  them. 

School  department, — The  pupils  reading  the  3rd,  4th,  and  5th  class 
books  receive  one  hour's  instruction  daily  in  agriculture  and  the 
sciences  connected  with  it.  An  industrial  class  of  12  boys,  selected 
from  the  most  advanced  and  meritorious,  receive  one  hour's  in- 
struction, and  work  an  hour  on  the  farm  (Saturdays  two),  for  which 
the  patron  pays  six-pence  per  week  to  the  best  six  in  the  class. 

The  Woodford  and  Irish  Wasteland  National  Schools  are  each 
three  and  a-half  miles  distant  from  the  Ballini^ill  Model  Agricultural 
School,  and  in  each,  of  these  on  one  day  in  the  week,  I  give  one  hour's 
instruction  in  agriculture.  In  my  absence  on  the  above-mentioned 
days  the  indoor  pupU  takes  charge  and  instructs  the  agricultural 
classes.  In  addition  to  the  present  farm,  four  acres  will  be  under  a 
four-course  shift  as  soon  as  possible.  The  quantity  of  land  at  present 
in  my  possession  is  about  30  statute  acres,  on  the  greater  part  of 
which  I  would  follow  different  rotations,  were  it  not  that  the  offices 
originally  built  for  a  four-acre  farm  are  not  adequate  to  accommodate 
the  required  number  of  stock,  &c. 

Should  the  Commissioners  be  pleased  to  give  a  small  grant  (the 
school  beiDg  vested)  for  the  building  of  an  additional  range  of  offices, 
the  system  could  then  be  fully  carried  out 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  Campbell, 

To  Dr.  Kirkpatbiok,  Teacher. 

&c.,  &c. 
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Appendix  15. — ^Model  Fabm,  Glandoke — County  Cork. 

AprUt  18&1. 

Sir, — In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  beg  to  send  you  an 
account  of  my  first  year's  proceedings.  Operations  commenced  in 
January,  1850,  consisting  chiefly,  for  the  first  three  months,  in  pre- 
paring ground  for  green  and  gi-ain  crops,  levelling  old  useless  fences, 
and  draining.  The  subsequent  period  was  devoted  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  various  crops,  &c. 

Owing  to  the  incompleteness  of  the  offices  we  were  deprived  of  the 
advantages  of  house-feeding,  and  the  consequent  production  of  manure, 
up  to  the  1st  of  September,  at  which  period  throe  cows  and  six 
pigs  were  purchased. 

The  farm  being  in  a  very  exhausted  and  dii'ty  state,  much  manure 
and  labour  were  required  to  improve  it.  The  manure  consisted  of  15 
cwts.  of  guano,  coral  sand,  sea-weed,  and  a  small  quantity  of  farm- 
yard manure ;  although  sparingly  applied,  the  green  crops,  on  the 
whole,  were  good :  but  this  was  principally  owing  to  the  deep  and 
careful  preparation  of.  the  land,  and  the  frequent  application  of  the 
drill-harrow  and  hand  hoe,  without  which  weeds  would  have  taken 
the  place  of  the  crops. 

Having  much  permanent  improvements  to  efibct,  a  corresponding 
expenditure  was  necessary  to  accomplish  them.  We  felt  a  great  draw- 
back to  our  exertions  in  not  jossessinc  the  advantages  of  an  Indus- 
trial Class,  the  members  of  which  could  have  been  profitably  employed 
in  the  lighter  descriptions  of  farm  work,  as  the  picking  of  weeds, 
gathering  stones,  hoeing  crops,  &c. 

Regarding  the  flax  crop,  I  foel  great  pleasure  in  expressing  my  con- 
viction of  its  value  as  an  article  of  cultivation.  Thej^many  advantages 
which  it  possesses,  not  the  least  of  which,  as  experienced  by  us,  was 
the  valuable  crop  of  transplanted  rape  and  Swedish  turnips  (the  latter 
producing  upwards  of  12  tons  per  statute  acre),  which  were  dibbled 
the  sixth  of  August,  the  day  after  the  crop  was  removed,  entitle  it 
to  attentive  consideration.  It  was  sold  in  its  raw  state  at  the  hot* 
water  steeping  flax  factoiy  at  Dromileague.  Next  season  I  intend  to 
prepare  it  on  the  premises  for  the  market. 

Owing  to  the  depressed  ch'cum stances  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
scanty  population  of  the  locality,  oc<iasiohed  by  the  calamities  of  the 
past  few  years,  great  difficulties  must  be  expected  here  in  carrying  out 
the  system  of  Agricultural  Education.    The  residences  of  the  feurmers 
being  dispersed  over  an  extensive  area  of  countiy,  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  the  attendance  of  their  children  at  the  sdiools  must  be  pro- 
portionably  thin ;  but  I  do  hope  that  by  the  formation  of  an  "  Indtutriol 
Clans"  (the  membei*s  of  which  would  be  ddefly  fiurmers  sons),  the 
benefits  of  our  institution  will  be  brought  home  to  the  dooT%  oi  ^eai 
parents  by  the  agencv  of  their  children.     Sucb.  youX^^  xswQ«i^t»  oi 
social  and  agricultural  reform  will  evidently  wotW  \\v  VVtVX^  «a^\v^^^^ 


upon  the  prejudices  and  ignorance  of  t^eir   d^ltvot^^  ^^f^^^^ 
plete  ascendancy  wUl  be  obtamed  by  the  happy  ^^^^<>\^  T^^^^^^ 
proceedings.     As  we  cannot  expect  a  lari^^  a.H    A^^Ve^V»%%'^'*'^ 
owing  to  the  causes  previously  stated,  I  'W'oviVa     ^^^^k^*^*^^  "^^^ 
a  greater  number  of  Agricultural  Boarders  to  -^  ^^  i^ 
stitution.  ^  ^Cifc  -_ 

The  Glandore  School  possesses  a  central  ^^^  V^ 
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to  other  National  Schools,  so  that  the  advantages  of  my  position 
will  enable  me  to  impart  instruction  in  the  principles  of  improved 
agriculture  to  the  pupils  attending  the  latter,  as  well  as  to  those  at- 
tending the  Glandore  SchooL  The  total  number  of  pupils  receiving 
agricultural  instruction  at  the  schools  amounts  to  about  50. 

If  the,  members  of  a  selected  class  were  to  receive  some  small  gra- 
tuity, it  would  act  as  a  stimulus  to  industrial  habits,  and  encourage 
their  regular  attendance  at  the  farm  and  school. 

The  obstacles  which  lie  in  the  way  of  our  success,  are  of  such  a 
nature,  that  personal  experience  of  the  locality  can  alone  enable  a 
person  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  them.  But  I  do  hope  that  by  per- 
severing industry,  and  steady  example,  the  objects  of  the  Conimiii- 
sioncrs  will  ultimately  lead  to  a  real,  a  solid,  and  a  happy  improve- 
ment in  the  means,  the  comforts,  and  the  character  of  the  people. 

I  beg  to  conclude  by  returning  W.  F.  Barry,  Esq.,  my  best  thanks, 
for  his  kindness,  co-operation,  and  willing  assistance  in  forwanliug 
the  interests  of  this  institution,  which  cannot  but  be  a  source  of 
much  gratification  to  you  as  it  has  been  beneficial  to  me. 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

John  Kenny. 

Thomas  Kirkjmtrich,  Esq., 
Agricultural  Inspector^  Dublin. 


Table  exhibiting  the  Quantity  op  Gbound  undeb  each  Cbop, 

AND  the  estimated  PbODUCE. 


Area  of 
Groand. 

Name  of  Crop. 

Prodace. 

Bemarka. 

A.    B.     P. 

ToMcwto.qn. 

12     0 

Oats  with  seeds,  . 

Not  uoertalMd. 

6     0     0 

Odtsonly,    . 

0     10 

Flax,    . 

1   16     0 

12     0 

Mangels,      . 

20    0    0 

The  manures  employed 

2     3  20 

Swedes, 

16    0    0 

for  green  crops  were 

10     0 

Aberdeens,  . 

20    0    0 

prinoipally  gnano,  co- 

0   2  20 

White  Turnips, 

22    0    0 

ral,    sand,   and  sea- 

0   2  20 

Potatoes,     . 

—    _ 

weed. 

0    2     0 

Carrots, 

14    0    0 

0    2  10 

Cabbages,    . 

-    _ 

0    2  20 

Vetches,       . 

10    0    0 

2    0    0 

Grass  (hay), 
do.    (soiling),  . 

2  10    0 
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Glandore,  AprU  14, 18§1. 

Having  acted  as  Patron  of  the  Glandore  Agncultoral  Model  Sohool 
up  to  a  recent  period,  and  continued  subsequently  to  feel  a  deep 
interest  in  its  advancement  and  success,  I  trust  I  may  be  permitted 
to  express  the  favorable  opinion  I  entertain  of  the  result  of  last  yeai's 
operations  on  the  farm.  I  have  read  with  attention  the  annexed 
Annual  Report,  and  I  fully  concur  in  the  importance  of  havii^  an 
Agricultural  Class  of  Boarders  established  on  the  completion  of  the 
buildings,  which  are  now  in  a  very  forward  state. 

The  green  crop  and  flax  experiments  have  been  very  satisfiwjtory, 
and  the  spring  cultivation  of  the  year  on  the  form  is  judicious  and 
advanced. 

In  offering  the  above  remarks,  I  consider  it  due  to  the  Agricul- 
turist, Mr.  Kenny,  to  record  the  very  high  opinion  which  I  continue 
to  entertain  of  his  chaaucter  for  intelligence  and  close  attention  to 
the  duties  of  his  situation. 

William  Fitzjamks  Barbt,  J.  P. 


Apfendix  16. — Mount  Tkenchabd  Central  Mobejl  Aoiu[€ni<- 
TUEAL  School — County  Limerick. 

1st  March,  1851. 

Sir, — ^As  you  wish  me  to  give  a  Report  of  my  proceedings  on  the 
Mount  Trenchard  Central  Model  Farm,  I  now  do  so  as  briefly  as 
possible. 

When  I  was  first  appointed  as  superintendent,  I  found  the  land  in 
very  bad  condition,  a  portion  of  it  in  grass,  and  the  remainder  poor 
exhausted  stubble,  which  had  previously  given  two  crops  of  oats  in 
succession,  and  the  whole  very  much  in  want  of  drainage.  I  first 
turned  my  attention  to  the  exhausted  stubble  land,  all  of  which  I 
had  properly  cultivated,  cleaned,  and  manured  with  form-yard  dung, 
purchased  from  some  of  the  small  land-owners  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  though  far  advanced  in  the  season  before  I  was  enabled 
to  commence  operations,  I  had,  in  due  time,  avei*age  crops  of  tur- 
nips, mangels,  rape,  and  vetches.  My  sole  object  in  this  instance 
was  to  renovate  the  worn  out  part  of  the  £Emn ;  and  having  to  pay 
cash  for  manure — ^manual  and  house  labour  at  a  high  rate— coupled 
with  numerous  other  disadvantages,  I  did  not  anticipate  a  profitable 
return  on  the  outlay ;  still  I  found  I  was  not  a  loser. 

I  next  commenced  draining,  and  building  the  new  boundary  fence, 
124  perches  in  length — cutting  off  the  Model  Farm,  of  30  statute 
acres,  from  Lord  Monteagle's  home  farm.  This  fenoe  is  entirely  formed 
of  earth,  faced  with  sods  at  both  sides,  having  (horn  quicks  planted 
at  the  bottom,  and  fiirze  seed  sown  on  the  top.  It  is  from  4^  to  5 
feet  high,  stands  on  a  base  of  5^  feet,  tapering  gradually  and  equally 
at  either  side  to  about  14  inches  wide  at  the  top,  and  while  it  occu- 
pies but  little  space,  and  presents  a  handsome  appearance,  it  is  of 
infinite  advantage  to  the  farm  by  affording  shelter  from  the  north- 
west winds,  which  we  generally  find  ii\jurious  to  the  more  elevated 
lands  lying  along  the  southern  bank  of  the  Shannon. 

The  portion  of  the  farm  drained  is  about  25  statute  acres,  part 
resting  on  a  pretty  retentive  clay  subsoil,  and  part  on  a  bed  of  clay 
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slate,  not  difficult  to  be  cut.  The  former  was  drained  d|  feet  deep, 
and  26  feet  apart — the  latter  to  a  similar  depth,  where  practicable, 
and  over  30  &et  asunder.  The  number  of  perches,  statute  measure, 
including  main,  sub-main,  and  main  drains,  is  2284},  all  laid  with 
pipe  tiles  (of  dimension  suited  to  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  dis- 
charged), carefully  set,  coUai'ed,  and  covered  with  a  sod  taken  from 
the  field. 

The  dryness  of  the  soil,  after  the  late  unusually  wet  winter,  com- 
pared wiUi  its  former  very  wet  condition,  is  a  sufficient  test  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  drains,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  the  results  are  most  sa- 
tisfactory. 

A  large  portion  of  the  ferm  being  occupied  with  crooked  and  use- 
less fences,  I  had  them  all  levelled,  amounting  to  219  statute 
perahes,  and  the  farm  is  now  laid  off  into  fields  of  equal  dimensions, 
suited  to  the  four  and  five-shift  rotations ;  having  no  interior  fences, 
the  line  of  boundary  between  each  field  or  division  is  merely 
marked  by  a  green  sod,  six  inches  wide.  I  haye  also  lockspitted  the 
line  of  farm  road,  and  when  the  press  of  the  more  important  ^umi 
operations  is  over,  I  intend  to  have  it  finished  in  good  time  before 
having  to  cast  in  the  grain  crop,  &o.  '^ 

I  am  now  engaged  preparing  for  the  crops  of  the  ensuing  year ; 
and  as  the  land  is  very  uneven — banks  of  earth  in  some  places, 
hollows,  and  deep  furrows  in  others,  with  a  good  supply  of  furze 
bushes  and  stones — I  find  it  better  to  do  the  work  principally  with 
the  spade,  which  leaves  the  land  in  good  condition,  and  affords  em- 

Eloyment  to  some  labourers  who  might  otherwise  be  in  the  work- 
ouse.  For  digging  lea  for  oats  I  paid  one  pound  per  statute  acre  ; 
and  when  carefuUy  done,  it  harrows  down  freely,  giving  sufficient 
covering  for  the  seed.  I  have  all  the  potatoes  planted,  beans  and 
vetches  sown,  and  am  now  progressing  with  the  sowing  of  the  oats. 
I  may  also  add,  that  I  have  about  three  acres  prepared  for  fiax.  I 
hope  to  have  the  different  crops  in  early,  which  will  enable  me  to 
give  more  time  to  the  other  numerous  works  connected  with  a  newly 
begun  farm. 

The  farm  buildings  are  in  progress  of  erection,  and  I  hope  \ii11  be 
completed  before  I  can  have  food  for  the  keep  of  stock.  I  have  good 
hopes  of  obtaining  a  class  of  boarders  from  amongst  the  farmers* 
sons,  as  three  persons  have  already  made  inquiiies  on  the  sulyect, 
and  seemed  anxious  about  sending  their  sons.  All  I  shoidd  think 
necessary  is  to  have  the  charge  of  admission  as  moderate  as  circum- 
stances will  admit  The  farmers  of  the  district  seem  to  know  and  appre- 
ciate the  benefits  likely  to  be  derived  from  such  an  institution  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  I  hope  ,therefore,  I  am  justified  in  saying,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  of  its  success. 

I  have  formed  an  Agricultural  Class  in   each  of  the  following 
National  Schools — Mount  Trenchard,  Fojnnes  andSliai^«^^<i^^^^»  ^^^ 
I  give  Agricultural  Instruction  in  tiie  foUowintt  of  ^^^ — ^^^  "Moxmt 
Trenchard  School,  on  Mondays  and  Tuesdays,  froU^  ^^^-^^'^Jj^^ci 
till  ten;  at  Foynes,  at  the  same  hour,  on  WedtxPftdfi^^^*^      vltx 
days;  and  at  Shanagolden  School,  on  Fi-iday»  u^T S^^'^^'^-^Vav^^ 
half-past  nine  till  ten.    The  number  of  PxipU^  -^^  9/^^  ^^f^^- 
Class  is  respectively — Mount  Trenchard    lO,  Ts^^  ^^  ^'•^\'£»:^^^'^ 
golden  25;  and  as  the  Schools  are  not  ye-t  twu^^^^^^^ 
at  a  more  advanced  period,  to  have  a  mucn.  ^r^i/^  ^     f^ 
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I  think  it  my  duty  to  remark,  that  I  find  the  Pupils  anxious  to 
acquire  Agricultural  Information,  and  the  Teachers  of  the  Schools 
desirous  to  give  me  their  assistance  in  carrying  out  the  system  of 
Agricultural  Instruction,  particularly  Mr.  O'Reilly  of  the  Shana- 
golden  School,  who  is  very  zealous  in  aiding  me.  In  due  time  an 
**  Industrial  Class "  will  be  formed  from  amongst  the  boys  at  the 
National  Schools,  to  assist  in  the  work  of  the  farm,  and  when  the 
establishment  is  in  full  operation,  both  this  Class  and  the  Class  of 
Boarders  will  have  the  great  advantage  of  seeing  the  diflfei^ent  works 
on  Lord  Monteagle's  home  farm  (his  Lordship  having  most  kindly 
suggested  the  principle  and  sanctioned  the  privilege), — the  breed- 
ing, rearing,  and  management  of  cattle  and  sheep ;  dairy  husbandr^y ; 
draining ;  sub-soiUng ;  fencing,  Ac. ;  in  short,  the  management  of  a 
Nobleman's  Farming  Establishment  on  an  extensive  scale,  which 
will  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  young  men  who  intend  following 
the  profession  of  farmers,  stewards,  or  agriculturists. 

I  am  trying  some  experiments  with  Peat  Charcoal,  prepared  by 
myself  on  the  principle  recommended  by  Professor  Hodges ;  and, 
as  I  intend  submitting  a  statement  of  the  results  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  details  at  present. 

I  remain.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

P.  O'CojiKoa. 

To  T.  Kirkpatrick,  Esq, 


ArrBNDix  17. — Salltbank  Model  Agricultural  School — 
County  Clare. 

2&th  January,  185 1 

Sir, — In  compliance  with  your  directions  I  beg  to  submit  the 
following  report  of  the  farm  in  connexion  with  the  Sallybank  Model 
Agricultural  School. 

The  farm  consists  of  8  acres,  statute  measure ;  2  roods  of  which 
have  been  laid  out  for  a  kitchen  garden,  and  2  roods  more  are 
occupied  by  road,  boundary  fences,  and  waste  along  the  stream, 
which  forms  the  southern  boundary — ^thus  leaving  for  farming  pur- 
poses seven  acres,  which  are  divided  into  five  nearly  equal  parts,  for 
a  five-course  rotation. 

The  land,  which  is  naturally  very  poor,  was  completely  exhausted 
when  it  came  into  my  possession  in  February,  1848.  The  greater 
portion  of  it  was  stubble,  after  two  or  more  miserable  crops  of 
oats,  the  remainder  had  been  *' resting'*  for  a  year  or  two.  There 
were  scarcely  four  inches  of  surface  soil  on  any  of  it.  During  the 
Spring  and  Autumn  of  1848,  I  removed  upwards  of  100  perches  of 
useless  fences,  which  had  divided  the  land  into  six^fields.  I  have 
now  completed  300  perches  of  drains  (28  feet  apart,  and  from  3  to  3  J 
feet  deep),  at  an  average  expense  of  Sd.  per  perch.  Another  source 
of  great  expense  was  clearing  the  ground  of  stones.  Some  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  magnitude  of  this  work  from  the  fact,  that  in  last 
September,  when  digging  the  plot  intended  for  green  crops  this 
season,  no  less  than  80  tons  of  stones  were  removed  from  two  roods 
of  ground. 
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I  have  now  expended  £26  on  draining,  removing  fences,  and 
clearing  the  ground.  Land  in  such  a  wretched  state  required  other 
improvements  in  addition  to  tliese.  As  it  would  grow  no  crops 
wifiiout  an  abundant  supply  of  manure,  I  have  purchased  jC15  worth 
of  dung  during  the  last  three  years,  in  addition  to  what  has  been 
made  on  the  fann,  and  in  return  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  my 
crops  improving  eVerj^  year.  I  am  convinced  that  those  who  saw  the 
WTctched  state  in  which  the  land  was  three  years  since,  would  now 
be  surprised  at  the  change  which  has  been  effected  in  that  short 
period.  The  produce  last  year  was,  of  turnips,  24  tons  to  the  acre  ; 
mangels,  18  tons  ;  and  of  parsnips,  at  the  rate  of  12  tons  per  acre.  The 
highest  return  of  grain  yet  obtained  is  10  barrels  of  oats  to  the  acre ; 
it  will  not  grow  wheat  for  some  years. 

I  endeavoured  last  year  to  establish  the  rotation  as  follows: — 
No.  1. — Grass  the  first  year ;  this  division  was  drained  and  manured 
for  green  crops  in  1848,  and  laid  down  with  clover  and  grass  seeds 
in  1849.  No.  2. — Oats,  with  clover  and  grass  seeds.  No.  3. — Potatoes, 
mangels  and  turnips,  in  nearly  equal  proportions.  No.  4. — Oats  on  lea. 
No.  5. — ^Winter  and  spring  vetches,  as  substitutes  for  the  second 
division  of  grass.  The  crops  for  the  present  year  will  be : — ^No.  1. — 
Gmss  the  second  year.  No.  2. — Grass  the  first  year.  No.  3. — Oats, 
with  clover  and  grass  seeds  ;  (in  this  division  there  is  a  small  plot  of 
winter  vetches.)  No.  4. — Green  crops.  No.  5. — Where  winter  vetches 
had  been,  was  planted  with  cabbages  and  rape  last  August,  to  be 
succeeded  with  oats  and  fiax  in  spring,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
division,  where  spring  vetches  had  been,  was  sown  with  here  and  rje 
lust  October.  I  may  here  remark  that  when  I  entered  on  the  farm 
in  1848,  I  could  only  keep  one  cow ;  in  1849,  I  kept  two ;  and  in 
1850,  with  the  assistance  of  a  little  hay,  which  I  purchased,  I  was 
enabled  to  keep  three  cows  and  a  heifer,  together  mth  two,  and 
sometimes  three  pigs. 

The  number  of  Pupils  receiving  instruction  in  the  Agricultural 
Class  varies  firom  16  to  20.  Some  of  them  have  induced  their 
parents  to  grow  turnips,  parsnips,  and  other  green  crops.  No  grant 
has  yet  been  made  towards  the  maintenance  of  Agricultural  Boarders ; 
but  an  Industrial  Class,  consisting  of  six  boys,  was  established  in 
February,  1850,  four  of  whom  are  paid  by  the  Commissioners,  and 
two  by  myself.  They  are  very  useful  in  feeding  and  cleaning  the 
cows,  and  assist  in  performing  most  of  the  operations  of  the  farm. 

General  Remarks. 

The  division  for  green  crops  is  dug  from   10  to   12  inches  in 
autumn ;  it  is  again  dug  in  spring — harrowed,  weeds  removed,  and 
drills  opened  for  the  different  crops,  to  which  manure  is  applied  at 
the  rate  of  48  tons  to  the  acre,  or  one-half  that  quantity,  vatli  iour 
cwt.  of  guano.    When  sowing  com   the  following  spTiiig,  Aime  ia 
applied  at  the  rate  of  40  barrels  to  the  acre,  aa  m\iiO^^  "vN.  VJsv^voavV 
would  not  grow  clover.     Besides  tho  deep  dig^xvtt  io^    ^^^^^  ^^^^ 
the  furrows  of  the  lea  ground  sown  in  oata,    ot  ^^\^  -aTv^xox  n^ 
and  the  other  crops  grown  in  ridges,  arc  subaoW^^A  ^^  "Oox^i^ 

The  channels  behind  the  cows  is  filled  >V\\v  .  ^d,  ^^^^>^V\^^^^'^- 
times  a  week  to  absorb  the  liquid,  and  a  layer  cvi  ^  '^^^^V-^t®^'^''' 
sionally  mixed  with  the  manure  in  the  pit.       /^^  *^\iO%  tJV' 
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manured  the  whole  of  the  farm  once,  and  parts  of    it  twice,    I 
expect  I  mil  have  to  purchase  little  or  no  manure  in  future,  except 

It  may  be  seen  from  what  I  have  stated,  that  most  of  the  work  has 
been  done  by  manual  labour.  I  only  paid  two  pounds  for  horse  work 
duiing  last  season,  and  nearly  the  half  of  that  sum  was  for  removing 
stones  off  the  ground.  ^,      x  ^      .1.     i    . 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Balance  Sheet  for  the  last  years 
transactions : — 


£    s. 

d. 

To  amount   of  Valuation, 

1st  January,  1860,       - 

44  14 

6 

„  Rent  and  Taxes,  - 

5  14 

8 

„  Cash    paid    for    lime, 

seeds,  manure,  &c^     - 

14    8 

li 

„  Do.  for  cattle. 

6    6 

6 

„  Do.  for  implements,      - 

0    4 

0 

„  Do.  for  repairs  of  im- 

plements,  - 

0    1 

7 

„  Do.  for  labour,      - 

22  10 

3i 

„  Profit  &  loss  for  balance. 

being  gain  on  the  year. 

8  18 

81 

By 


£im  13    4^ 


£  s. 
amount   received   for 

grain,         -        -        -    3  8 

Do.  for  potatoes,  Sec.     -    5  0 

Do.  for  cattle  sold,        -11  2 

Do.  for  dairy  produce,  -  24  15 

Do.  for  eggs  &  poultiy,    5  2 
Do.  of   Inventory  and 
Valuation  token  at  close 

of  the  year,  -        -        -  53  5 


H 

0 


£102  13    4) 


The  amount  paid  for  seeds,  lime,  &c.,  appears  high;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  this  sum  includes  hay  purchased  for 
tlie  cows,  bran  and  Indian  meal  for  the  pigs,  and  other  items  of 
that  nature. 

The  amount  paid  for  labour  seems  high  also;  but  in  it  are  in- 
cluded £b  for  the  labour  of  the  pupils ;  ^5  4s.  for  the  services  of 
servant  maid  for  milking  and  attending  the  cows,  pigs,  and  poultry ; 
and  15*.  for  fuel  consumed  for  daily  and  other  purposes,  together 
with  the  sum  of  £4,  expended  on  peiman^nt  improvements. 

The  amount  received  for  grain  is  very  low — some  of  the  oats 
was  given  to  the  pigs  and  poultry.  The  sum  received  for  root 
crops,  was  the  value  of  the  potatoes  and  other  vegetables  consumed 
by  the  family. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Jebemiah  Rtan. 

To  T.  Kirhpatrick,  Esq.,  M.D. 


Appendix  18. — Etle  Park  Aobicultural  School. 

M<a^h  10, 1851. 

Sen, — ^At  your  request  I  send  you  the  following  account  of  my  proceedings 
on  the  (iarm  connected  with  the  Kyle  Park  Agricultural  School,  for  the  past 
irear. 

The  farm  contains  16  acres  statute  measure,  and  consists  of  a  oalcareons 
soil,  naturally  poor,  and  veiy  shallow,  with  a  day  subsoil  of  a  hard  natm« ;  a 
portion  of  it  approaches  peat,  which  has  been  much  improved  by  the  appHca> 
tion  of  day.  It  is  divided  into  five  nearly  equal  pans,  worked  on  a  five 
course  rotation,  and  is  cropped  as  follows,  viz. : — One-fifth,  green  crops 
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maniired ;  one-fifth,  oats  on  lea ;  one-fifth,  grass,  second  year ;  one-fifth, 
grass,  first  year ;  one-fifth,  wheat  and  hariey  laid  down  with  grass  seeds.  The 
division  intended  for  green  crops  was  dug  early  in  winter  to  the  depth  of  six* 
teen  inches,  and  all  stones  thrown  on  the  surface;  it  was  cropped  with  potatoeSi 
tamips,  and  mangels.  The  potatoes  were  sown  at  two  different  periodsi 
namely,  in  March  and  April ;  the  drills  were  80  inches  apart,  sets  in  curills  Id 
inches  asunder ;  the  produce  was  ahout  half  a  crop.  The  mangels  were  sown 
the  Hth  of  May,  in  drills  28  inches  apart,  and  the  plants  in  drills  were  13 
inches  asunder;  produce  of  roots  85  tons  to  the  acre.  The  turnips  were  sown 
the  4th  of  June,  in  drills  28  inches  apart,  and  plants  in  drills  10  inches 
asnnder ;  produce  of  roots  28  tons  to  the  acre.  I  may  mention  that  there  was 
a  failure  in  this  crop,  the  cause  of  which  I  attribute  to  the  great  quaati^  of 
subsoil  brought  to  &e  top. 

The  oat  crop  was  sown  in  the  middle  of  March,  quantity  of  seed  12  stones 
to  the  acre  ;  produce  of  grain  16  .barrels  to  the  acre.  In  the  shallow  parts  of 
the  field,  this  crop  suffered  much  from  drought,  and  was  also  sligmly  at« 
tacked  by  the  wire-worms,  but  their  progress  was  soon  retarded  by  a  heavy 
rolling. 

The  wheat  was  sown  on  the  20th  of  November.  The  ground,  after  th# 
green  crop  was  removed,  received  a  deep  ploughing,  and  afterwards  harrowed 
finely;  the  drills  were  formed  with  a  one-horse  plough,  12  inches  apart;  the  seed 
was  sown  broadcast,  at  the  rate  of  12  stones  to  the  acre,  and  harrowed  in,  the 
ground  being  made  perfectly  level  by  a  double  turn  of  the  harrow. 

The  barley  was  sown  the  1st  of  May,  in  drills  14  inches  asunder  (ths 
ground,  of  course,  received  a  similar  treatment  to  that  described  above)  ; 
quantity  of  seed  10  stones  to  the  acre  ;  both  crops  yielded  a  fair  return. 

The  division  under  grass,  2nd  year,  was  pastured,  the  cows  beinff  turned  on 
it  in  the  cool  of  the  day.  The  division  under  grass,  Ist  year,  fed  from  the 
4th  of  May  to  the  20th  of  September,  4  cows  and  a  pony,  and  afterwards  re- 
tamed  from  three  to  four  tons  of  hay.  I  obtained  from  part  of  this  field  three 
cuttings  of  grass,  and  two  from  the  other.  This  year  I  intend  to  top-dress 
after  each  cutting,  with  peat-mould  saturated  with  liquid  manure  fh>m  the 


Besides  the  above-mentioned  crops  there  are  stolen  crops  of  vetches  and 
rape,  which  do  not  interfere  with  the  regular  crops  of  the  farm. 

I  also  introduced  flax  as  a  crop  last  season,  which  did  remaricably  welL  I 
am  sorry  I  cannot  enter  into  detail  about  it  at  present,  as  the  prepared  flax  is 
not  yet  disposed  of. 

My  stock  at  present  consists  of  four  cows,  two  calves,  one  pig,  and  a  pony* 
The  pony  is  fed  in  the  house,  the  cows  are  fed  partly  in  ihe  house  and  partly 
ontside,  and  are  curried  twice  a-day.  The  failure  of  my  turnip  crop  last  season 
has  been  to  me  a  serious  loss. 

The  manure  heap  is  made  up  every  alternate  day,  and  is  covered  with  peat^ 
saturated  with  liquid  manure  from  the  tank. 

The  work  of  the  farm  had  been  carried  on  exclusively  by  employed  labourers 
up  to  the  1st  of  July  last,  at  which  time  a  boarding  pupil  was  admitted,  and 
another  the  1st  of  August 

There  is  also  an  agricultural  dass  formed,  the  members  of  wlinch  rec^ve 
instruction  daily  in  agriculture;  but  they  do  not  work  on  the  farm.  Xma^f 
mention  that  the  average  attendance  in  this  class  is  eishi. 

Jambs  T^mi*,  ^iT'*''**^- 

Thonuu  Kirkpatrickf  Etq^  Ac. 

I  now  give  you  the  farm  inventory  for  January,  1 85o        .    \a^  ^^^*^^Ssafe  «»i^ 
for  January,  1851.    I  also  give  a  balauce  sheet,  Blio^rii^^^  »X^^««^^ 
receipts.  ^*E  >3jv!^  ^ 
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■I  expect  that  my  profits  will  be  greater  nex.^ 
oqtlay  for  labour  or  stock.  J^  ^ 
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Affbhdix  19. — ^Baujsbo&o'  District  Model  AoBicuLTmLAi. 

School. 

March,  1851. 

Snt, — These  Schools,  as  ^on  are  aware,  were  opened  in  May  last,  for  tbe 
purpose  of  giving  a  comhined  Literary  and  Agricultoral  Education  to  tha 
rising  youth  of  tlus  district 

There  are  four  distinct  classes  connected  with  the  schools  under  agricoltoiml 
training. 

1st,  The  Agricultural  Boarding  Pupils ;  2nd,  the  Pupil  Teachers ;  3id,  the 
Indnstrial  Class ;  and  4th,  the  Agricultural  Class. 

The  Agricultural  Boarders'  Class  is  to  be  four  in  number,  apartments  bemg 
provided  for  them  in  the  entablishment.  One  of  them  is  a  ^^finee  pupil,* 
supi>orted  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  Board.  The  Agricultural  Boarders  pay 
£S  per  annum,  quarterly  in  advance.  These  young  men  after  remaining  here 
one  or  more  years,  prorided  their  conduct  and  progress  shall  be  sadsfactoiy, 
will  be  admitted  to  the  Glasnevin  Model  Farm,  there  to  complete  their  ooune 
of  agricultural  training.  These  are  the  principal  workers  of  the  farm,  and  an 
whom  the  cleaning  and  feeding  of  the  ciU^e  devolve. 

The  Pupil  Teachers'  Class  also  numbers  four.  The  members  of  it  are 
chosen  from  the  monitors  of  schools.  They  are  destined  to  become  teachers 
of  National  Schools  ;  and  their  term  of  preparatory  training  is  also  one  year. 
They  are  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  Board,  and  work  two  hours  daily 
on  the  farm. 

The  pupils  of  the  "  Industrial  Class,"  numbering  six,  are  selected  from 
the  agricultural  class  in  the  school.  They  woric  two  hours  daily,  and  are  paid 
six-pence  per  week  for  remuneration  and  encoiuragement.  It  is  from  this  class 
that  the  **  free  pupil "  will  always  be  selected. 

The  "  Agricultural  Class"  comprises  the  boys  of  the  third  and  fourth  classes 
in  the  school,  and  of  course  varies  in  number  according  as  the  attendance  in 
these  classes  increases  or  diminishes.  Fift}'-nine  boys,  on  an  average,  have 
hitherto  been  receiving  the  benefit  of  the  agricultural  instruction  given  in  the 
school,  for  half  an  hour  daily  on  the  first  four  days  of  the  week.  A  reriew  of 
the  organization  of  these  classes  will  show  that  there  is  a  gradual  rise  from 
the  "  Agricultural  Class  "  to  the  *'  Industrial,"  thence  to  the  free  pupilshq>,  and 
finally  to  the  Glasnevin  establishment,  ftx)m  which,  when  they  have  attained  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  their  profession,  they  may  be  sent  out  as  AgricoUaral 
Teachers,  Stewards,  or  Agriculturists. 

The  instruction  hitherto  imparted  was  principally  of  a  practical  nature.  I 
dwelt  forcibly  on  the  "  Errors  of  Irish  Farming,"  particularly  those  most  pre- 
Talent  in  tliis  district,  and  therefore  immediately  under  the  observation  of  the 
pupils.  I  pointed  out  the  utility  of  draining,  trenching,  snbsoiling,  Ac ;  how 
these  useful  operations  ought  to  be  done,  and  their  ben^cial  effects  upon  the 
soils.  I  also  described  the  difierent  rotaiiaru,  the  cultivation  of  the  various 
kinds  of  crops,  the  quantity  of  seed  and  time  of  sowing,  together  with  the 
theory  and  application  of  manures.  When  I  consider  them  properly  acquainted 
with  these  practical  details,  I  will  enter  gradually  upon  the  most  usciU  por- 
tions of  agricultural  chemistry,  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  prove  useftil  and 
interesting. 

They  all  take  great  delight  in  the  agricultural  part  of  theur  education,  and 
evince  a  desire  for  this  kind  of  knowledge  much  above  what  their  years  might 
lead  one  to  expect. 

The  agricultural  pamphlets,  published  at  the  Office  of  the  *^  Former'a 
Gazette,"  and  which  you  left  here  for  the  use  of  the  agiioultural  piq^ils,  I  gava 
as  premiums  to  the  most  deserving  at  the  examinations,  and  I  thinic  they 
have  been  productive  of  much  improvement. 
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The  following  is  the  Time  Table  of  the  Agriooltimt  Boarding  Popik^' 


H.  X. 

B.  K. 

5  80    - 

0    0 

Bise. 

5  80    to 

6    0 

Prayers — ^making  beds.                                                 , 

6    0- 

6  80 

Washing. 

6  80     - 

7    0 

Cleaning  and  feeding  Stock.                                         ' 

7    0- 

8  80 

Studying  Agricnltural  subjects. 

8  80     - 

9    0 

Breakfast. 

9    0- 

2    0 

Working  on  Farm. 

2    0- 

2  80 

Preparing  for  going  to  Literary  SchooL 

2  80     - 

8    0 

Agricultural  Lecture  or  Examination. 

8    0- 

4    0 

Returning  from  School  and  taking  Dinner*^ 

4    0- 

6    0 

Working  on  Farm. 

8    0- 

8    0 

Literary  instruction  under  Head  Maat^r* 

8    0- 

8  80 

Supper.                                                                           j 

8  80     - 

9    0 

Cleaning  and  feeding  Stock. 

9    0- 

9  80 

Prayers — ^to  bed. 

9  80 

0    0 

Lights  extinguished* 

The  only  difference  between  the  above  time  table,  and  that  of  tlie  T*upil* 
Teachers'  is,  that  during  the  time  allotted  for  farm  praetke,  the  Pupii-XeiichePs 
are  teaching  classes  in  school. 

The  Industrial  Class  works  on  the  farm  from  4  to  0  o'clock  on  the  flr»t  five 
.  days  of  the  week,  and  from  8  to  6  on  Saturdays. 

The  fanp,  since  May,  18{M),  contains  10a.  Ob.  30 Jp.  Irish :  44.  3r.  n^p. 
comprise  the  farm  of  which  the  Commissioners  havp  a  ko^c  fur  ev^r^  and 
ttpon  which  the  buildings  have  been  erected.  This  is  the  portiun  on 
which  operations  were  first  commenced.  It  has  a  west  and  north  west  a.specC, 
being  the  half  of  the  northern  slope  of  a  hill  lying  immediately  sonui  of 
Bailieboro*.  The  soil  is  exceedingly  thin,  poor,  and  siilf,  resting  upon  the 
lower  day  formation.  It  was  very  much  exhausted  wht^n  it  cinme  into  the 
possession  of  the  Commissioners.  It  was  very  wet,  and  in  parts  cohered  with 
rashes. 

It  was  also  intersected  by  fences,  which  were  useless,  wasteful,  and  tin  sightly. 
These  have  been  removed,  and  the  first  step  towards  peiTnaneat  and  useful 
improvement — thorough  drainage — has  been  executed.    I  ani  now  able  1« 
state  that  it  is  dry,  no  rushes  appear,  nor  are  there  any  wn^itoful  internal  fences 
existing.    It  is  now  in  course  of  preparation  for  having  tht-  ^  ftve-co\ir?^  shift" 
regularly  carried  out    About  three-fourths  of  the  fnrm  hav^  been  U^tii'bed 
two  spadings  deep,  and  a  good  portion  of  ft^sh  soil  Umied  up  ^"^^^^  ^^^^^'^^^ 
beneficial  effects.    These  preparatoiy  operations  w\nc\v  t;o\i\d.  n<^^  \v«jr^  rSii 
dispensed  with,  have  caused  considerable  outlay,  'w^\c\^  t  ^^O-  ^^^^^^^uTt^xv 
in  a  reasonable  lime,  be  amply  repaid;  but  the  realV^ar      of  ^^^a^^^^ws^ 
only  be  effected  by  constant  attention,  economy,  aad  t\      ^"^^  *n€L  ^^  t^%isN&  ^'^ 

The  Mowing  is  the  course  of  cropping  pursued  ^^^^^«:T^^*^  ^^ 
in  1850:—  ^^  Xlav^  ?*^ 


No 
No 
No.  8 
No.  4 
No.  6 


►.  1  field,  Potatoes,  Turnips,  Carrots,  Mai^^,  * 

>.2    „     Oats,  Flax.  ^^^>^^\^^^' 

).  8     ..      Grazing  ^^^*« 


Grazing. 

Vetches  and  Peas. 

Oatu,  with  Grass  Seed«  and  Cl^v 


.^=^%^" 


^. 


These  fields  were  |w  i^j  out  regularly,  ana  c^^^ 
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Thb  Aoskabiji  Psoducx  was— 


Swede  Turnips,  roots  and  tops, 
Aberdeens,         do.        do. 


Tom 


K'Y 


86    0    0 

11    0    0 

U    0    Q 

12    0    0 

10    0    0 

leUmls. 

Mangel,  do.         do. 

Carrots, 

Potatoes, 

Vetches, 

Oats,    .  .  ,  . 

These  crops  are  much  below  an  average  under  proper  oultivation,  all  d 
them,  with  the  exception  of  the  oat  cro|>,  being  the  first  grows,  ftxnn  its  im<» 
poverished  condition.  Yet  I  am  not  disheartened  by  the  result ;  but  I  look 
(opefully  forward  to  the  ensuing  crops.  I  do  not,  however,  antioipaie  first-i 
9at«  ones,  but  marked  with  such  unprovements  as  denote  steady  progress. 

The  other  portion  of  the  farm,  which  lies  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hiU« 
Contains  5a.  On.  35p.  Irish  measure.  The  Commissionera  hold  it  on  a 
twenty  one  years'  lease.  It  has  a  north  and  north-eastern  aspecti  and  lies 
$Iong  the  Kells  road,  on  which  side  it  is  badly  fenced. 

This  portion  of  the  farm  was  entered  upon  in  the  middle  of  last  May.  All, 
trith  the  exception  of  about  one  rood,  had  produced  its  fourth  exhausting  crop 
iti  sueoessioa,  without  reoeiviag  obo  pound  of  manwo,  or  fair  tfoatm— i  ib  any* 
Wiy*  I  was  enabled  at  that  late  season  ^not  the  most  appropriate  for  «iisriiig 
upon  such  a  farm)  to  get  some  turnips  m.  There  being  no  manure  for  salt 
in  the  town,  and  not  having  any  myself,  I  had  to  use  guano  alone.  The  resoH 
was^  all  things  considered,  venr  favorable.  The  portion  which  had  to  be  1^ 
untLlled  I  used  for  grazing.  The  useless  fences  are  being  removed,  and  4 
farm  road  is  in  course  of  formation,  which  will  afford  convenient  aoo^ss  to  a 
great  portion  of  the  farm.  The  '*  four-course  shift"  is  to  be  followed  on  this 
portion.  The  agicuUural  pupils  will  thus  have  the  benefit  of  seeing  Um 
simultaneous  working  of  the  two  rotations. 

The  farm  offices,  which  have  been  erected  on  a  commodious  pUa,  oonprist 
stable,  potato  and  turnip  houses  with  lofts,  cow  and  bullock  sheds^  bam,  tool- 
house,  dairy,  poultry-house,  boiling-house,  cart-house,  and  piffgerias.  Then 
are  three  spacious  yards— one  house  yard  and  two  farm  yards*  One  of  iJk% 
farm  yards  answers  for  a  haggard,  the  other  for  cattle  and  manure.  In  tka 
cattle  yard  there  is  a  large  Uquid  manure  tank,  arehed  ovor,  and  oanmn- 
xiicating  by  shallow  sewers  with  the  stable,  cattle  sheds,  and  piggeries. 

The  stock  at  present  consists  of  three  cows,  three  pigs,  and  one  jennet 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servanti 

John  SiswABir. 
Thonuu  KirkptUrick,  £sq,,  3£,D. 
Ayricultural  In$pecior,  Education  Office,  DubUm, 


List  op  AoBxcuLTtTRAL  Boabobbs  at  thb  Bahibbobo*  Modbi.  Fabm. 


Name. 

Age. 

Where  From. 

Patrick  Clarke, 

Joseph  Bums, 

.  James  M'Ness, 

Samuel  Parker, 

16 
18 
17 

20 

Geevagh, 
I^romore, 
Caxrigallen* 
Monaghanoose, 

2001  June,  1860. 
ftrd  July,  186a 
m  Mareb,  1851. 
did  Umk,  mL 
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Ammmx  20. — The^ftnt  Anntial  Beport  of  the  Holtwooo 
Ageicultttbal  Model  Fabm^1860. 

8lR,-«I  proeeed  to  deeoribe,  m  tnooinoilT  as  possible,  the  optnttiont  on  Ui# 
HollTWood  School  Furm  during  th«  last  twehe  months. 

The  fknn  eonsists  of  seven  Ctuminghun  aont,  abont  half  an  acre  of  which 
is  ecenpied  as  Idtdhen  garden,  homestead,  centre  road,  &e.,  &t^  and  the  re« 
mainder  is  divided  into  seven  plots  of  nearly  equal  size,  corresponding  to  the 
lotation  adopted,  which  is  as  follows: 

No.  1  field,  Potatoes  and  Cabbages. 

No.  2    „      Italian  Rye-grass. 

No.  3    „      Turnips  and  Mangels. 

No.  4    „      Wheat,  Oats,  or  Barley  (with  grass  and  dover  seeds). 

No.  6    „      Grass  and  Clover. 

No.  6    „      Beans,  Carrots,  and  Parsnips. 

No.  7    „      Rax. 

No.  1  field,  Tou  will  observe,  is  planted  with  potatoes  and  cabbages.  lmme« 
^lately  after  the  removal  of  the  flax  crop  one-half  of  the  ground  is  dug  over, 
imd  planted  with  rape,  manured  with  sea-weed,  as  a  winter  or  stolen  crop, 
|Lnd  is  removed  daring  the  month  of  March,  when  the  ground  in  again  dujf 
over,  after  receiving  a  slight  dressii^^  with  farm>yard  manure,  which  beeomea 
completely  incorporated  with  the  soil  by  the  digging  process.  If  the  weather 
pennit,  the  planting  is  proceeded  with  forthwith,  in  Uie  following  veiy  simple 
manner: — A  line  is  stretched  north  and  south,  or  up  and  down  the  slope,  two 
men  or  boys  commence,  one  at  each  end,  to  make  holes,  three  inches  deep 
nnd  from  14  to  18  inches  asunder,  while  a  boy,  provided  with  sets  or  tubers, 
jToUows,  dropping  a  set  into  eaeh  hole.  When  die  two  men  meet  they  return 
to  their  respective  ends,  and  remove  the  line  to  the  distance  of  ftom  3  to  34 
feet,  as  the  case  may  be,  while  the  boy  is  finishing  the  other  half  of  the  drill! 
having  a4)U8ted  their  line  they  proceed  to  open  new  holes,  the  earth  of  which 
.covers  the  first,  or  those  in  wbi<^  the  sets  are  deposited,  and  the  boy  goes  on 
from  the  other  end  right  up  to  where  he  started.  And  so  the  work  proceeds. 
In  this  way  two  men  and  a  ooy  will  plant  an  English  acre  in  two  days.  The 
after  culture  consists  in  hoeing,  when  the  plants  are  plainly  seen  in  the  rovrs; 
weeding  in  about  a  fortnight  after,  and  *'  hollow  digging"  when  the  plants 
are  about  six  inches  high.  If  weeds  appear  after,  they  are  immediately  pulled, 
and  by  no  means  allowed  to  run  to  seed. 

The  other  half  of  the  plot  receives  a  liberal  supply  of  manure,  abotit  the  1st 
October,  which  is  presently  dug  down  and  planted  with  cabbage  plants,  by 
•tretching  two  lines  firom  north  to  south,  or  up  and  down  the  slope,  at  about 
two  feet  asunder.  A  man  or  boy,  at  each  end,  i.  e.,  one  at  one  end  of  one  Une, 
and  the  other  at  the  other  end  o!  the  other  line,  with  a  spade,  as  dibble,  com* 
mences  by  putting  in  the  spade  close  to  the  line,  and  pushing  it  a  little  for- 
wfloni,  BO  as  to  allow  room  to  place  in  aplant ;  the  spade  is  drawn  out,  and  the 
earth  falls  back  upon  the  root,  and  the  little  boy  who  is  putting  in  the  plants 
settles  all  by  pressing  the  earth  gently  about  its  neck,  so  aa  to  impvri  aaefsr%a 
of  solidity  or  compactness  to  the  earth  in  contact  with  the  rooto*    li^  ^^^  ^^*9 
they  proceed  until  they  amve  at  the  ends  of  the  lines,  wlnob  tii*2f  •*•  ^^**  ^ 
move  without  having  to  walk  backward  or  forward,  aj^^  ^q  ao  V>  ^^^*^2S^1L 
The  after  culture,  as  in  the  former  case,  oonsiata  in  %timivB  1>^  %cs^'^w*om^*^ 
and  earthing.  *»*mS 

About  the  1st  July  the  cabbages  are  removed  in  Coto 
the  Ist  August,  when  the  whole  is  dug  over  and  Bo^^rtv^  '^U 
This  stands  over  for  next  year's  erop  as  will  be  &%eix\   ^^^ 

Purin|(  the  month  of  November,  in  the  foUo-wij^^*^  ^q  %*  «     ^Ziy^'*^^*^!^ 
deeply  digged  over,  trenching  not  being  admi8ai\>lS^  ^^%^  'SV^'^^^^^^^^ta^tkV 
ipade,  14^  inches  in  the  iron,  which  allows   tl^e        ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 
fffecto  of  air,  frost,  dfCj  and  also  keeps  it  lyios    ^U^^'^  ^^  Jf^K^ 
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whieh  tend  to  increase  its  fertili^.  On  the  approaoh  of  spring  the  manue  is 
carted  out,  and  covered  up  in  (uills  in  the  following  manner : — A.  line  is  laid 
down  in  the  proper  direction,  two  boys  commence  and  raise  a  dnll  on  top  of 
the  line.  When  this  is  finished  the  line  is  removed  2  feet  8  inches  if  for 
turnips,  3  feet  if  for  mangel,  and  another  drill  raised  as  before.  The  mannre 
is  then  spread  in  the  hollow  space  between  the  drills,  while  the  boys  are  mak- 
ing another  drill ;  and  as  eaoh  drill  is  made  each  hoUow  is  manured,  and 
another  boy  or  man  foUows  covering  the  manure.  It  will  be  observed  thai 
the  manure  is  not  (MEirted  up  through  the  drills  consolidating  the  bottoms  or 
space  immediately  below  where  the  seed  is  sown,  but  it  is  carted  along  the 
side  of  the  undrilled  ground,  it  being  a  general  rule  not  to  cart  over,  or  walk 
upon  any  finished  ground.  If  it  is  time  to  sow  the  seed,  this  is  done  in  the 
evening  of  each  day,  but  if  not,  the  sowing  takes  place  at  the  proper  time— the 
first  week  in  May — ^in  prospect  of  a  shower,  or  immediately  after  one,  as  fol- 
lows : — ^A  boy  makes  small  holes  with  a  turnip  or  triangular  hoe,  from  10  to 
14  inches  apart,  according  to  seed,  soil,  &c,  another  follows  and  drops  three 
or  four  seeds  in  each  hole,  a  third  covers  them  up  with  the  finest  of  the  eaxth, 
and  a  fourth  finishes  all  by  clapping  the  top  of  the  diiU  with  the  back  of  the 
spade.  In  this  way  any  number  of  boys  can  be  employed.  Mangel  is  stewed 
in  as  much  spring  water  as  keeps  it  moist,  for  24  or  36  hours,  and  then  du^ed 
over  with  powdered  lime  before  sowing.  After  culture  the  same  as  before, 
except  the  thinning  or  singling  process.    So  much  for  No.  8. 

The  mangel  bein^  first  removed,  the  ground  is  immediately  dug  up  into 
drills,  and  left  all  wmter  to  the  ameliorating  action  of  the  weather.  When 
the  turnips  are  removed  the  ground  is  treated  in  the  same  manner.  As  soon 
as  the  d^  weather  in  March  begins,  the  drills  are  levelled  with  chgging  forks 
(graips),  and  all  weeds  or  roots  of  weeds  tossed  up,  picked,  and  carted  off^  and 
if  the  seed-time  is  at  hand  the  grain,  whether  oats  or  bariey — ^wheat  has  not 
yet  been  tried — ^is  immediately  sown.  The  clover  and  grass  is  sown  at  the  same 
time,  and*  is  lightly  harrow^,  or  merely  rolled  according  to  drcumstanoea. 
This  is  the  only  crop  in  which  horse  labour  is  employe<i^  not  excepting  the 
flax.  The  only  after  culture  this  crop  requires  is,  perhaps,  a  little  weeding. 
The  grain  is  usually  cut  with  the  reaping  scythe,  but  the  other  work  of  har- 
vesting is  the  same  as  is  commonly  practised  in  these  northern  districts. 

No.  5,  of  course,  is  in  grass  and  clover  for  cutting.  I  mav  here  remark,  bj 
the  way,  that  the  weeds,  bi  and  />tfrennials  I  mean,  iinnn^H  being  immediately 
converted  into  manure,  taken  out  of  the  various  crops  during  the  season,  are 
cttrefuUif  preserved  hy  taUing  or  Ummg^  in  some  suiti&)le  place,  and  used  as  a 
top-dressmg  for  grass  land.  This  tdls  considerably  on  the  produee,  and  what 
was  before  an  imi>overisher  now  becomes  an  enricher. 

The  lea,  as  before,  is  dug  up  during  the  latter  part  of  November,  having 
previously  received  a  dressing  of  farm-yard  manure.  In  this  state  it  lies  all 
winter,  and  when  the  first  appearance  of  seed  time  presents  itself  the  ground 
is  in  excellent  condition  for  cropping.  Beans  are  steeped  firom  86  to  48  boon 
in  spring  water,  in  the  same  way  as  the  mangel.  They  are  planted  by  opening 
a  dnll  mth  a  spade,  in  which  the  beans  are  deposited  m  a  zigzag  line  through- 
out the  entire  len^.  Another  drill  is  opened  2  feet  or  2  feet  8  inches,  and 
the  earth  Arom  this  one  covers  the  other.  The  beans  are  dropped  as  befbiv 
in  the  newly  excavated  drill,  while  they  in  their  turn  are  covered  with  the 
earth  of  the  next ;  and  so  on.  Parsnip  seed  is  prepared  by  ashes  saturated 
with  urine,  a  mixture  of  guano  and  diy  earth,  b^  mould,  Aq.  Oarn>t  seed 
is  rubbed  and  prepared  in  the  same  way.  They  are  sown  in  ruU  or  small  driDsi 
made  with  a  turnip  or  triangular  hoe,  as  is  practised  by  some  gardeners,  about 
18  inches  asunder,  the  ruts  are  levelled  and  the  seed  covered  with  a  rake.  The 
whole  is  generally  finished  by  the  first  week,  or  about  the  middle  of  ApriL 
The  after  culture  as  before,  consists  in  hoeing,  weeding,  and  singling.  The 
principal  implement  made  use  of  in  hoeing  carrots  and  parsnips,  as  well  as 
some  other  green  crops,  is  the  Vemon-hoey  the  most  valuable  implement  in 
the  small  farmer's  Tocabulaiy  of  tools,  except  the  spade.    It  consists  of  a 
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single  toe  or  Uade,  fitted  on  a  long  sbuifl  hy  Tiie^oiifi  of  &  hose  vid  serf  w  njul# 
fluid  is  wrought  on  the  same  principle  as  tli^  pick*  It  hfts  otily  to  he  tieeit 
-working  to  be  appreciated.  The  plan  of  raising  these  cnqts  is  somewhat 
novel : — ^A  line  is  stretched  across  the  drili^^  i^n  el  using  a  yard  iii  breadtli,  and 
an  operator,  with  a  long  spade  or  su-ong  digging  fork,  digs  and  throws  the 
earth  up  in  drills.  Each  spadeful  i^  brviketi,  and  the  roots  carefuUj  tosiie't 
out  to  the  undug  side,  where  they  are  whe^ed  or  eaiied  oC  Thus  y&n  see  a 
double  purpose  is  e£Bected,  viz.,  the  r^iklng  of  tho  root!«,  and  a  thciix>ugh  pul* 
verising  of  the  soiL  This  is  an  excelleut  wiuier  prf-pamtion  for  fUu^j  which 
you  see  is  the  succeeding  crop. 

About  the  beginning  of  March,  or  tm  :<ioon  aftenifiinb  a^  the  weoUierpemuUi 
the  driUs  are  levelled  with  digging  forkn,  and  G\eMy  v^fiiige  i>r  a  wei^td  is  Um^i^ii 
up,  picked,  and  taken  away.  Stones,  <t(i.»  are  also  tar  ted  off.  This  gruund  h 
then  ridged  up, by  stretching  a  line  at  about  teu  feet  from  the  ditch,  aud  hRing 
out  a  spadeful,  which  is  scattered  ovtr  the  ridge.  The  line  )!:« then  ri^iiioved 
ten  feet  farther  over  to  form  the  next  ridge,  and  a  similar  operaUoti  p^rtbnned. 
In  this  way  the  whole  of  the  plot  is  ridded  off,  (It  is  in  (H>nUiinpktiou  m  dis- 
pense with  the  ridging  this  ensuiug  Beaf^on  as  the  grL>und  i&  now  drained.) 
If  thought  necessary  the  harrow  is  parsed  up  and  down  Om  ridges  hefojv  trow- 
ing ;  if  not  the  seed  is  sown  at  the  rate  of  ahuut  thrive  bu^shel^  to  tlie  Cim- 
xiinffham  acre,  and  then  harrowed  wiili  a  light  .^eed  harrow*  If  the  ground 
be  dry  it  also  receives  a  light  roUing,  if  daiup  this  m  di-iptn&ed  witlu 

In  experimenting  upon  flax  last  season  it  M-m.  isown  tipon  ground  which  had 
grown  potatoes,  carrots,  parsnips,  turjiips,  early  York  cabbage,  eurl-kek,  flat 
I)utch  cabbages,  and  beans.    The  crop  brairded  best  upon  tlie  York  rabhage 
and  parsnip  ground ;  when  about  half  ^towsx  the  parsnip  ground  took  tlie  leiS, 
when  in  flower  the  parsnip  and  potati>  gMund  had  the  precedence,  hut  in  the 
long  run  the  parsmp  ground  exceeik^d  all  oiherH.    The  bean  and  Dutch  cab- 
bage ground  looked  worst  throughout.    Pram  Ihu  fact  of  tli^  parsnip  ground 
succeeding  best  I  am  led  into  the  belief  that  deep  tillage:  during  the  wintt.>r  is 
beneficial  to  this  crop,  especially  in  what  may  be  called  gotytl  wheat  soil,  and 
that  if  sown  upon  a  diy,  deep,  well  pulveriised  "  frojjt  face"  it  'nill  a^ply  com- 
pensate the  farmer  for  his  wmter^s  w<irk.     The  probable  reason  why  it  did  not 
succeed  so  well  on  the  carrot  ground  Vf&i  tliat  the  carrots  were  nut  laken  up 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  method  dencribedif  as  the  greater  part  of  the  crop 
had  been  taken  up  before  that  plan  was  adopted.    Also  the  probable  neatoa 
why  the  crop  on  bean  ground  did  not  look  well  was^,  tJiat  it  was  not  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  the  seed,  as  it  wdB  not  intended  at  l&mi  to  lie  sown,  but 
had  afterwards  to  be  included  to  make  up  ibe  reqiured  breadths    It  wa^  the 
prevailing  opinion  in  this  neighbourh^xhl  that  flax  would  not  succeed  after  any 
green  crop  but  potatoes.    The  result  of  last  season's  expenme^ta^  however, 
have  ocularly  demonstrated  that  it  may  he  grown  wiLh  iucct-aB  \rQon  almo***' 
sny  green  crop  ground,  provided  it  be  kept  clean,  dry,  ^ell  pulvensed,  A^c ; 
necessary  conditions  for  any  crop.    The  crop  on  the  ^holo  >^'*^  %^^^>if  y* 
any  in  the  neighbourhood.    The  actual  produce   ki  ftWe  or  ««^  ^^  ^'^^^ 
>as  not  been  ascertained,  as  the  flax  is  not  j*^t  prepared  a  \  vi\\^  ^'^ 

I  have  thus,  as  briefly  as  I  possibly  could,  deRen\,Q4  iW  tiTV&*=^'^^'?  Tt^v  \i* 
the  fwmin^  or  field  operations  of  the  establisUmenu  tn    ?  \w  o*>^^      T^xti^'  ^^ 
distinguishmg  characteristics  of  the  ty  si  era  pursued      iv        t^*^^  *Si.^i!*^'^'^v 
the  minutiffl  of  the  operations,  but  u^sireJy  diiHcriVi^A    ^^^"^^  x  0^^^&^<s.^  '**^, 
spade  system,  which  has  been  univei-vally  ftdopt«A     ^^^"^^   i*e>^*^3>»-'^^t^^ 
farm  in  connexion  with  the  Board  on  whicli    m  arvTA  ^^^^  v^ A      0^S^^  1^*"^^ 
lied  on.    In  aU  these  operations  the  b<>ys  attend^^^^  Vv^  V^  ?    ^^'^^^^^ 
during  Uiat  portion  of  their  tinieaUotted  to  pi^y  ^^%  v^^  ^NvO<^l0  W^*C  >^^ 


uurunj  MHM.  portion  of  their  time  allotted  to  play  iv^^  ^Xo.  i^a^o^Ia'  ^V*"*-"  -ps>— .^ 
thwukegrejjtdeligt'"   And,  although   lU^   l^  J^^fc^^^^V  <^  *^^  -"$«.^ 

Ictaif 
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they  are  engaged,  they  will  **  petition,"  m  they  call  it,  to  be  allowed  to  remaia 
after  their  appointed  tfane  in  order  to  have  it  finished  or  pushed  nearer  a  ter- 
minatiou.  Many  a  time  they  have  come  back  after  dinner-time  to  pick  weeds 
dig,  fto.,  when  the  crop  was  going  in.  In  addition  to  the  above  there  is  a  spe- 
<dfl  class  who  attend  m  the  evenings  firom  4  till  6  o'clock,  eaUed  the  **  lAdu- 
trial  Class."  This  dass  is  selected  ont  of  the  most  deserving  of  the  day  pupils, 
and  receive  6d,  per  week  each  for  their  services.  The  present  class  is  limited 
to  six,  bat  a  much  larger  class  might  be  formed,  as  more  applieationa  aie  re* 
eeived  than  can  be  attended  to. 

Such  facts,  though  apparently  of  a  trivial  nature,  speak  volumes  fbr  the  siifr> 
cess  of  this  establishment  The  truths  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the 
youth  of  Ireland  will  ere  long  produce  the  most  beneficial  results,  and  diffoM 
the  blessings  of  peace  and  contentment  over  the  country.  Instances  an 
hot  wanling  already  where  the  germ  bos  made  its  appeantnoe,  and  will,  no 
doubt,  in  a  veiy  short  time,  produce  a  fiourishinc  and  stately  tree.  It  is  only 
the  other  day,  while  the  school  boys  were  engaged  at  their  noon-day  avocations, 
I  overheaitl  one  of  them  sinring  to  his  comrade^ — ^**  Did  you  see  John  W — n^ 
gflffden  f  How  neatly  he  has  it  billed  up  to  the  frost  just  the  same  way  that  we 
drilled  the  mangel  ground  for  the  Master !"  This  evening— no  longer  ago- 
one  of  the  boys  of  the  Industrial  Class  told  me  about  drains  that  he  had  seen 
which  were  very  broad  at  bottom,  and  he  remarked  at  the  same  time  Uiat  if 
the  farmer  had  made  them  only  three  inches  they  would  have  been  nraeh 
easier  filled,  and  that  the  water  would  run  much  better  in  them.  Numerous 
examples  of  a  like  nature  might  be  adduced,  such  as  conversations  on  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  spade  over  the  plough ;  enticisms  on  farmers  who  sow  two 
grain  crops  in  succession ;  advantages  of  house-feeding,  Ae, 

The  amount  of  good  effected  by  this  establishment  is  not  limited  to  those 
attending  the  school,  the  farmers  of  the  neighbourhood  in  general  are  bene* 
fited  also.  Information  on  general  farming  as  weU  as  the  details  have  been 
solicited.  The  introduction  of  various  crops,  and  the  extended  cultivation  of 
others,  has  led  many  of  them  to  visit  the  farm,  and  satiny  themselves  by  mak- 
ing the  necessary  inquiries  regarding  them.  Spade  cultivation  has  been  par- 
tiidly  adopted  where  it  was  hitherto  neglected  especially  m  the  town 
|>arics.  Mangel-wurzel  has  been  grown  on  several  farms  where  it  never  grew 
before,  also  carrots,  <fec.  Flax  has  been  re-introduced,  and  winter  rape  culti- 
Tated  by  transplanting,  a  fact  not  previously  known  in  this  part  of  the  oountiy. 
The  draining  of  the  farm  afforded  the  farmers  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  a 
correct  system  of  parallel  draining,  which  was  particulariy  and  accurately  done, 
both  in  Uie  excavation  and  filling,  the  latter  of  which  was  done  by  the  hand. 
The  hill  farmers  are  gradually  progressing  in  the  house  feeding  system,  as  we 
have  invariably  insisted  upon  malmig  as  much  manure  as  possible,  that  they 
-may  be  the  better  prepared  for  their  green  crops,  and  that  they  may  have  less 
to  buy,  as  the  cartage  up  the  hill  is  a  heavy  item  against  the  profits  of  the 
fturm.  I  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  multiply  instances,  though  a  vast  collection 
<«iight  be  added.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  parties  at  a  distance  often  write  for 
information  or  advice  in  some  difficult  or  important  matter  connected  with 
fkrming  economics. 

The  stock  is  house-fed  summer  and  winter.  The  cattle  are  fed  six  times  a 
day,  the  rule  being  to  give  little  at  a  time  and  often.  Exercise  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  for  about  an  hour,  is  allowed,  when  a  drink  of  clear  running  water 
is  given  at  the  same  time.  Everything  is  attended  to  that  is  considered  as 
conducive  to  their  comfort,  and  no  harsh  usage  is  allowed  whatever.  The  pigs 
are  fed  according  to  size  and  age  fh)m  three  to  five  times  a  day.  Their  beds 
are  i^gularly  supplied  with  clean  litter  twice  or  three  times  a-week,  and  the 
yards  are  constantly  kept  bedded  with  sea-weed.  They  obtain  salt  fh>m  it, 
besides  they  eat  a  little  of  it,  and  it  keeps  their  feet  easy,  and  they  are  not  80 
l^t  to  get  sore  as  when  allowed  to  run  about  on  the  bare  stones. 

The  manure  is  regularly  trimmed  every  Saturday,  or  on  wet  days,  and 
-tvmted  with  earth  or  soil  to  absorb  the  volatile  gases,  especially  ammonia. 
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The  aficimiTilation,  preservation,  and  general  management  of  the  mfamre  is 
particular!/  attended  to,  and  e^reiy  available  means  tatoi  to  ia^rov^  it^  qualitijr, 
and  auffmantits  qaanti^. 

I  had  intended  efferiaff  some  remarks  on  the  subject  of  agrienltiiral  eduea- 
tion,  but  I  most  deoliae  it  this  time,  as  I  am  afrud  of  occapjiag  t^  mooh 
apace.  I  have  swollen  these  remarks  to  a  greater  length  than  I  at  ftrst  had 
any  conception  of;  I  mnsti  theref<Nre,  eondude  by  snbmittiiig  the  Balsnce-sheet 
for  the  pa^  year,  and  inventories  for  1840  and  1850. 

By  comparing  the  two  inventories  it  will  be  seen  that  the  establishment  has 
rapidly  progressed  daring  the  coarse  of  the  year.  The  profit  is  bat  sxtiall  con- 
aideiing  the  coarse  of  tillage,  biit  it  mast  be  remembered  £hat  ^e  faon 
grounds  w«re  in  a  very  filthy,  exhausted  state,  when  we  entered  upon  them, 
and,  considering  the  expensive  routine  of  operations  which  had  to  be  iresertad 
to,  it  will  not  became  a  wonder  why  it  is  so  little;  but  why  ther^  is  aiiy  at  aU. 
Again,  the  loss  of  two  cows  and  two  brood  sows  tended  materially  to  lelsen  the 
profit 

I  have  the  honor  to-be,  sir, 

Tour  most  obedient  servant, 

William  M*MeekiiI, 
AgrictUtural  TftLchtr, 
l>r.JrtrApafrtc*,^.ic. 


Bai^akox  Shbkt  fob  1850. 


I>r. 

Cr. 

£    t.   d. 

£     M.    d. 

To  amount  ofTaloation  at 

By  amomit  received  for— 

- 

81  19    0 

Orain,     .        .        . 

li    8    0 

„  Rent,  Tixes,  Bates,     . 

89  15    8} 

Boots,     . 

5  19    1 

„  Labour, 

26  U    5 

Cattle,    . 

81    6    8 

„  Seeds,  Mtimr#,  Ac     . 

9    5    4i 

Dairy  Produce, 

25    0    9) 

„  Catde, 

„  New   Ftnning  Imple- 

29   d  10 

Ihventoiy  and  Vduation 

1    9    1 

ments, 

7  12    8 

at  the  end  of  year. 

92  t8    6 

Profit  and  |<088,  being  gain 

on  the  Jear, 
Total,      . 

26  12  11} 

Total. 

171    2    IJ 

171    2    li 
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AmvBJx  21. — ^Bahan  National  Agbiculturai.  School. 

mh  April,  1851. 

Snt, — ^Agreeably  to  year  directions,  I  transmit  to  you  tLia  m^  tliird  report 
of  the  proceedings  on  tbb  farm  during  the  year  1850. 

In  order  that  you  may  the  more  easily  ander^tand  Tvbat  I  sUte,  I  anjues  a 
rough  sketch  of  Uie  fkrm,  divided  accordmg  to  the  rotation  pursued}  and  repre- 
senting the  crops  on  eaeh  division  in  the  said  veiir : 
Ko.  1  Division,  2a.  1h.  '2p> 

This  field,  which  was  in  lea,  was  sown  with  o&U  the  first  week  of  March, 
the  land  having  been  previously  ploughed  into  twelve  feat  ridges,  which  were 
then  closed  and  levelled  with  the  spades,  seeded  at  the  rata  of  twelve  fitonea 
per  statute  acre,  and  covered  by  a  trench  dug  in  each  fuiTow.  Fart  of  it  wa» 
attacked  by  the  red  worms,  which  caused  it  to  be  rmher  thin.  It  was  rcJIed  as 
soon  as  1  perceived  their  attack,  which  much  improved  iL  It  wat«  cut  the 
third  week  of  August,  and  produced  ten  barrDls  per  statute  acra.  A  part  of 
this  field  was  afterwards  sown  as  soon  asposiiibU*  with  wint«?r  vtst^hes  and  lye ; 
and  the  remainder  trenched  with  the  plough  and  sffaUe  to  the  depth  of  twenty 
inches. 

No.  2  DivisioK,  2a.  1r.  2p. 

This  field  was  in  grass  (for  soiling),  but  the  crop  wt&  not  so  good  aa  that 
of  the  previous  year,  bein^  neither  in  so  eariy  nor  so  heavy  in  yield,  which  I 
attribute  to  a  bad  description  of  grass- seed  (the  clover  waa  good).  It  waa  not 
fit  to  cut  until  the  twenty-fifth  of  May.  Produce  in  hny,  first  Drap,  3  tf>tis  10  ewU 
per  statute  acre;  second  crop,  1  ton  8  cwt,  per  do. 

No.  8  DlYlSlOK,  2a.  Ib.  2p* — Potatoes,  Flax,  Mantfei^  and  TurttiftM. 

This  field  was  dug  in  the  early  part  of  ^intf^r*  to  the  depth  of  lomieen 
inches,  and  in  the  first  week  of  March  the  portion  intendi^d  for  potatoes  (three 
roods)  was  ploughed  and  hairowed^and  bcong  part  of  the  old  tillage ^ it  wa^tfoul 
with  weeds,  which  required  a  careful  hand-pioking^  afl4:;r  ^  hlch  It  waa  manured 
at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  tons  of  good  farm  yard  inanuiy.^  und  hgwu  in  drills 
twenty  seven  inches  asunder,  in  the  last  week  of  March  iind  1st  week  of  April* 
The  after  culture  consisted  in  levelling  the  tops  of  the  driHii  to  lighten  the 
oover,  and  to  cause  the  potatoes  to  come  up  more  evenly.  When  they  were 
well  over  ground  they  were  hand-hoed,  and  wlien  about  the  Bize  of  good  cab- 
bage plants  they  were  dug  between,  haud-weuded,  and  moulded,  ufter  which 
they  completely  closed  on  the  alleys  until  cut  oif  in  the  uudst  of  their  growth 
in  the  latter  end  of  August.  From  having  been  ^own  early,  and  in  a  dry  situ- 
ation, they  attained  a  large  size,  and  arrived  to  utidi  a  degree  of  maturity^  ab 
enabled  Uiem  to  stand  the  disease  better  than  Ufinal.  This  dreum^tance  leada 
me  to  think,  that  early  planting  and  dry  sitoatioTis  are  to  he  highly  recom- 
mended for  the  cultivation  of  th^  potato.  Produce^  3  tons  16  cwt.  per  statute 
acre. 

Flax. — ^This  crop  occupied  one-ninth  of  the  diiision,  or  one  statute  rood. 
The  crop  that  preceded  it  was  a  stolen  crop  of  transplanted  rape.     After  the 
removal  of  the  rape  m  the  latter  end  of  March,  tli*^  ground  was  deeply  dug,  and 
in  the  middle  of  April  ploughed,  harrowed,  and  h^ken  ti^v^  w\x>v  TnaWtta. 
The  seed  was  sown  on  the  27th  of  April,  under  r  light  horror  %  a^  ^^  ^**^  °^ 
two  and  one-sixth  bushels  per  statute  acre,  and  then  ligHti'j' icoVleA,   J^  *?' 
peared  in  its  growing  state  to  be  a  first-rate  croi»  ot  S\^\\t>A-    Wt^t^^^^*^^ 
rate  of  28  stone  121b8.  per  statute  acre  of  hacked  ftai  ati^  ^^"^  i.^- v\« -werit- 
house  at  the  rate  of  7j.  7d.  per  stone,  or  ^10  IB«,  \^'!Lt  ^"^^"^  "^^  ^^^^. 

The  growth  of  flax  bemg  about  to  be  mtroduc^^  ^r^;  "^^^s    ^^-^l^\^^^  ^^ 
try,  and  as  it  has  not  heretofore  been  cultivai  eil  i,  ^  ^J"    ^-tn^e*  ^^  ^^^^m*^^ 
necessaiy  to  supply  domestic  purposes,  I  b*^^    lo   ^^  ^^^  vi*^^^  -*«?^"^^=^^^ 
tried  here  last  year  has  proved,  beyond  a  dowl.t^  1^1  **.^^^^^.  ^^V  ^  ^xi^^^'^^^^SJ^L 
its  culUvation,  and  that  all  that  would  be  re<i^U:t^^^  ^V^^^^^V    X^^^^^^^^^'^IaSvii 
flax  growing  district  is  aready  homemaxik&t.   f^^^^V^       \0^-^    cs   ""^^     "  ""^ 
erection  of  proper  machinery  for  the  speedy  coi^>.  ^^t,  ^  ^i^^^ 
into  dressed  fibi^    /^  flax  culture  is  now  ^i^^ta^l^^^^  ^  i  iTj 
joa  a  detailed  acooont  of  **»«  w^enditure  ana.  t^^T^^ '^^  ^J     ' 
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'  Tbiis^  after' all  ezpexMes,  leaving  a  net  profit  of  £7  2?.  Od,  .per  statute 
•ore. 

JiicMgel, — ^This  crop  occupied  a  litUe  more  than  one. fourth  of  the  field,  or 
2  roods  31  perches,  which,  being  part  of  the  reclaimed  land,  was  very  toogb 
mnd  difficult  to  labour.  It  was  dug,  as  I  stated  before,  in  the  early  part  of 
winter,  to  the  depth  of  fourteen  inches,  and  every  three  feet  broad  thrown  into 
a  raised  ridge  or  drill,  in  order  to  keep  it  dry  and  to  expose  as  much  surface  as 
possible  to  the  atmosphere.  In  the  latter  end  of  April  it  was  again  turned 
over  with  the  spades  and  reduced  to  a  very  fine  tilth,  manured  at  the  rate  of 
thirty  tons  of  good  fann-yard  manure  per  statute  acre,  and  sown  on  the  10th 
of  May  in  drills  27  inches  asunder.  Froduoe,  30  tons  6  owt  of  dean  roots, 
ibee  of  tops,  per  statute  tore. 

Swede  Twmipt, — ^This  crop  oooapied  the  same  extent  of  land  as  the  Mangel, 
and  was  prepared  in  precisely  the  same  way,  but,  firom  the  difficulty  of  finely 

Julverising  the  land,  they  were  unavoidably  sown  late  (not  xmtil  the  8th  of 
one).  However,  they  grew  rapidly,  and  to  a  very  large  size ;  and  produced  in 
November  at  the  rate  of  88  tons  per  statute  acre. 

Afler  Culture. — The  Mangel,  when  they  were  about  the  size  of  cabbage 
plants,  and  the  turmps  when  in  rough  leaf,  were  thinned  out  to  about  six 
inches  apart,  and  allowed  to  stand  so  imtil  getting  too  close,  when  every 
aecond  one  was  removed*  When  the  crops  recovered  the  efiiscts  of  thinning, 
ihey  were  hand-hoed.  When  commencing  to  bulb  they  were  dug  deeply  be* 
tween,  after  which  they  perfectly  closed,  and  needed  no  farther  attention, 
until  raising. 

No.  4  Division,  2a.  1b.  2p. — Oats  and  Bere  with  Seeds. 

The  bere  in  this  field  was  sown  on  the  28rd  of  Febrdary,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  lodging  it  was  not  so  productive  as  I  expected.  Seed,  ten  stone 
per  statute  acre.    Produce,  10  barrels  per  ditto. 

The  oats  (black  Tartarian)  were  sown  on  the  26th  of  February,  in  drills, 
ten  inches  asunder.  It  was  an  excellent  crop,  and  was  fit  to  reap  on  the 
12th  of  August.    Produce,  fourteen  barrels  per  statute  acre. 

The  grasses  and  clover  were  sown  on  the  2nd  of  May,  at  the  rate  of  %\ 
bushels  of  lye-grass,  and  eight  pounds  of  red  clover,  per  statute  acre.  They 
are  now  very  forward,  and  I  may  calculate  on  their  being  fit  to  cut  in  a 
fortnight. 

No.  5  Division,  2a.  1r.  2p. 

This  field,  being  yet  subject  to  inundation  at  eveiy  fall  of  rain,  has  not 
been  tilled  or  reclaimed,  and  consequently  was  in  pasture  and  some  meadow. 

Slock  kept  on  the  Farm. — ^Three  cows,  three  heifers,  three  calves,  one  mule, 
and  four  pigs.  The  cattle  are  fed  almost  entirely  in  the  house,  on  clover 
and  Italian  rye-grass,  vetches,  cabbages,  <fec.,  during  the  summer  six  months ; 
and  on  hay  and  straw,  turnips  and  mangel,  during  the  winter  six  months. 

The  pigs  were  fed  during  the  smnmer  on  the  thinnings  of  the  turnips  and 
mangel,  with  vetches ;  and  during  the  winter  on  turnips,  mangel,  and  some 
small  com  mashed  up  together,  on  which  they  fattened  very  well 

I  am  mueh  at  a  loss  for  a  small  steaming  apparatus  to  cook-  the  l<»od 
for  the  cattle  and  piss,  which  would  economise  it,  and  improve  \U  leedVng 
qualities.    I  find  cooked  food  goes  much  farther  and  is  fax  aupeiioi  to  the 
raw  or  uncooked ;  besides  a  great  deal  that  would  be  x^ecte^  ^^  t^VJ^^  viv  \\ft 
raw  state,  if  cooked,  ivould  be  much  relished  by  lYi^n^  .        ^^  vm 

The  manure  heap  ^g^  manaaed  as  in  the  precede  „^,  ^^^^;^>!wi>M 
once  a  fortnight,  i^  "XrnAteky^  of  the    duS^?^ V\^^^^^ 
which  was  thrown  ;    *  ^he  tank,  and  in  tho   oWxI^r  v^t>^^     %sesisgcv\. 
The  channels  a^"^  ^U>  ^otit  oSce  a  day,  aria   ^^^^^^^,S^^ 
and  the  content^    «k^^/ evenly  over  the  dunRH^J^  ^«t^     t,  ^  ^  "^^'^^^ 
vious  toputtmg     \^.0(i  ^,«nure  for  the  tuiSV^^^^     ii#Vl>   " 
turned  overall^  Y^^.e    ^'  mixed,  m  order  U^  %J^CZcii ^^ 
^I<-^<i,^k^^,^^^  assisted  the  «-"^^^^^^^^ 
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iDd  also  eaosed  a  quick  vegetation.     I  ahrajs  Uke  care  to  have  the  seed 
as  Dear  as  possible  to  the  manare  without  coming  in  contact  with  it ;  and 
I  have  not  yet  had  a  dngle  fuhnre  of  either  tomipe  or  mangeL     I  ha;v« 
at  all  times  a  snpplj  of  manare  for  any  vacant  bpot  of  gronnd  that  ocean  on 
the  farm  dnring  the  season.    After  the  removal  of  the  flax  on  the  10th  of 
Angnst,  the  groond  was  prepared,  a  plentifnl  snpply  of  mannre  implied,  a&d 
rape  transplanted  on  it,  in  rows  18  niches  asunder,  on  the  19di  of  Angnsty 
which  aflbrded  a  large  qnantitj  of  food  in  March  and  the  beginning  of  Aprfl. 
After  the  removal  of  the  lea  oats,  I  laid  on  20  tons  of  mannra  on  three  roo^ 
for  winter  vetches,  which  are  now  coming  forward  beantiftinj.     Thoe  is 
an  old  proverb  that  ^  wealth  begets  weahh,"  so,  in  this  case,  mmmnre  hefeiw 
manmre,     I  defy  the  fiarmer  to  have   bad  crops  who  has  a  good  dong-hUL 
But  this  is  a  great  secret  of  good  and  suocessfdl  fSmning,  which  nothtng 
but  house-feedmg   the  cattle,  with   regular  and   proportionable  cropping, 
can  reveaL    These  are  subjects  so  strange  to  the  farmer  of  the  old  sohool, 
that  he  at  once  turns  his  face  against  them ;   but  on  the  minds  of  the 
growing  jouth  they  may,  with  a  little  pains  and  trouble,  be  fnDy  impressed 
before  prejudice  takes  its  seat  in  their  breasts. 

The  Industrial  Glass  in  this  school  attends  regulari^  (with  veiy  few  ex- 
ceptions) at  busy  times,  and  are  progressing  rapidly  m  their  studies.  I 
most  earnestly  hope  that  in  due  time  the  ConunissionerB  will  admit  the  beet 
and  most  attentive  of  these  boys  to  the  Glasnevin  Model  Farm,  to  finnh 
their  course  of  agricultural  studies,  and  thus  become  useM  memben  of 
society,  and  remunerative  to  those  who  may  honor  them  with  empkTment. 

VaLUATIOH  AVD  IirVXXTOST  AT  THE  GL08B  OF  TBS  TXAX  IdJMX 

Oats,  18  barrels, 

Flax,2  stone,  11^.  fid.;  Flax  Seed,  12<. 

Hackled  and  Scutched  Tow,  4  stone. 

Potatoes,       .... 

Swede  Turnips  and  Mangel,  15  tons, 

Cabbages  and  Bape, 

Hay,  6  tonsy 

Straw,  7  tons, 

Manure,  46  tons. 

One  Mule, 

Two  Ck)W8,     - 

Three  Heifers, 

Three  Calves, 

Three  Pigs, 

Poultry — ^20  hens  and  4  geese, 

Farm  Implements,  d^.         -  .  . 

85    5    1 

In  condnsion,  I  beg  to  state  that  the  portion  of  ground  under  flax  produced 
four  crops  in  two  consecutive  years,  viz:— here  and  nme  the  1st  year,  and 
flax  and  rape  the  2nd  year.  A  great  deal  of  food  for  cattle  might  be  raised  in 
this  way,  without  at  all  interfering  with  the  regular  routine  of  farm  croppiv, 
by  the  farmer  who  would  manage  to  have  a  supply  of  manure  at  command, 
and  thus  have  a  quantity  of  food  for  his  cattle  at  the  time  it  is  most  required, 
namely,  in  the  month  of  April,  and  the  beginning  of  May. 

I  am,  sir,  motft  respectftdly,  your  ob^ent  humble  servant, 

PaTBICK  FLAMAeAH. 
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884  Appendix  to  Seventeenth  Report  of  Commissumers  1850. 
AFF£ia>ix  22. — GoBMANgTowN  AoBicuLTBm^i*  Moini^  Fakm. 

April  IfUh^  1651. 

SiB,-^On  the  6th  of  Febrnary  last  I  oommenced  the  caltivatioB  of  this  farm, 
which  contains  20  acres.  The  soil  is  naturally  dry,  with  a  strong  silidons  day 
subsoil  testing  on  limestone.  During  the  last  year  it  was  allowed  to  rest,  after 
many  years'  severe  cropping*  At  ^at  advanced  period  to  commence  ope- 
rations, my  best  attention  was  directed  to  the  adaptation  of  a  judicious  rotation 
of  crops,  and  to  the  most  practicable  modes  of  cultivation. 

Having  closely  examined  every  portion  of  the  land,  I  determined  on  plough- 
ing six  fmd  one-fourth  acres,  which  are  sown  with  oats.  I  had  61  perdies  of 
an  old  fence  levelled,  by  which  as  many  square  perches  of  land  have  been 
gained,  and  a  larf e  quantity  of  evih  Uiat  has  been  mixed  with  Kme  will 
serve  at  an  auxiliary  manure  for  the  green  crops.  With  spade  labour  71 
acres  h$ve  been  trenched  12  inches  deep,  fi)r  £l  Qs.  Sd,  per  acre.  Of  this  I 
have  sown  3  roods  with  vetches  and  Itdian  rye  grass,  manured  with  1  cwL  of 
guano,  tnd  1  acre  with  potatoes,  manured  with  compost  and  2^  cwt  of  guano. 
I  have  1  acre  prepared  for  flax,  and  am  sowing  2  r(x>ds  with  canx>i5  and  pars- 
nips ;  the  remainmg  4  acres  and  1  rood  are  intended  for  matigel  and  turnips, 
and  shall  receive  a  dressing  of  dissolved  bones  and  guano.  About  4  acres  are 
enclosed  with  railing  for  pasturage,  and  the  remainder  is  under  roada,  fences, 
buildings,  &o.,  Sse. 

The  poverty  and  filth  in  whieh  this  farm  richly  abounds,  coupled  with  the 
limited  supply  of  the  aforesaid  manures,  will  preclude  the  possibility  of  an 
abundant  crop;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  an  average  one  will  be  secured.  That 
this  institution  will  be  instrumental  in  spreading  the  seeds  of  an  improved 
system  of  farm  management,  as  it  were,  broadcast  over  the  adjoining  country, 
I  am  confident;  and  that  the  intellectual  faculties  of  ottr  rising  youths 
may  here  be  so  trained  and  cultivated,  as  to  ripen  into  an  intelhgence  that 
will  enable  them  to  hold  an  independent  position  through  life,  ia  the  anxious 
desire  ot  your  very  humble  and  obedient  servant) 

Pateick  R.  Tiebney,  Farm  Manager. 
To  Dt.  KntKPATBiCK,  Esq.,  m.d. 


AppeI^dix  23. — Delgany  Agricultural  School  and  Model 

Farm. 

March  15M,  I8dl. 

COUKSB  OF  MANAGEMENT  PURSUED. 

The  Model  Fann  in  connexion  with  the  Delgany  National  School,  contains 
4a,  2b.  6p.  statute  measure,  including  3  roods  under  dwelling-house,  offices, 
roads,  <S%. 

The  soil  is  a  light  loam,  and  is  well  calculated  for  the  speedy  gtowth  of 
both  grain  and  green  crops ;  but  as  yet  it  has  not  given  heavy  returns. 

When  I  first  took  charge  of  it  in  1847,  it  was  in  a  very  exhausted  condition. 
I  first  cleared  it  of  all  hedges,  gripes,  <fec.  The  next  most  important  im- 
provement was  deepening  and  turmng  up  the  f^esh  soil  by  trenching.  The 
portion  intended  for  mangel  each  year  is  trenched  two  spadings  deep,  and  the 
November  planted  potatoes  are  always  planted  by  trenching  them  in ;  there  is 
therefore  very  little  of  the  farm  at  present  untrenched.  The  turnips  are 
sown  eaoh  year  after  Winter  vetches.  The  farm  is  divided  into  thr«e  equal 
divisions  to  suit  the  three-course  rotation  (1st,  green  crops ;  2nd,  grain ;  Srd, 
grass),  which  I  consider  the  most  judicious  to  be  followed  on  small  farms. 

The!  routine  of  cropping  followed  by  me  is  as  follows: — ^vetches,  sue- 
eeeded  by  Swede  and  Aberdeen  turnips,  1  rood  12  perehes  statute  measure. 
The  vetchea  M  b^  two  eews  inm  ist  to  99^  ftme;    As  tlM  volehes  were 
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cleared  o^  the  soil  was  diffged  as  deeply  as  possible,  and  drills  opened  27 
incheB  fi^tft,  with  the  spade  and  line,  by  the  boys.  Other  boys  were  depo- 
6]  ting  the  manure,  others  spreading  it,  others  covering  with  the  spades,  others 
levelling  the  crowns  of  the  drills,  and  others  making  tracks  for  the  seeds. 
The  head  monitor  sowed  the  seeds,  which  were  covered  by  the  boys  giving  two 
turns  of  a  light  hand  roller  to  each  drill.  A  portion  was  then  sowed  each 
da.y,  leaving  the  sowing  almost  finished  as  the  vetches  were  off.  The  whole 
was  finished  6th  July.    Produce,  per  Irish  acre,  34  tons. 

Potatoes,  1  rood  12  perches  statute.  Part  of  this  crop  was  planted  in 
Noveml)er,  in  drills  27  inches  apart,  with  early  York  cabbages  interlined 
between  them.  The  latter  were  ofif  so  early  as  to  enable  me  to  have  a  light 
crop  of  Drumhead  Savoy  cabbages,  the  diggine  of  the  potatoes  serving  to 
earth  them  up.  The  potato  phmting  was  fijiisned  the  Ist  week  of  March. 
Produce,  29  cwt. 

Mangel-wurzel^  2  roods  statute. — The  portion  for  this  crop  was  trenched  in 
November,  lea\ing  it  in  drills  as  if  prepared  for  the  manure.  These  drills 
were  harrowed  down  early  in  spring  with  a  light  harrow  drawn  by  the  boys. 
Before  opening  Uie  drills  the  soil  was  stirred  about  12  inches  deep.  The  subse- 
quent work  was  executed  a.s  for  the  turnips,  only  the  seed  deposited  in  holes 
7  inches  apart,  opened  vtith  the  comer  of  a  hoe.  When  the  manure  was 
deposited  and  covered,  the  drills  were  then  raked  and  levelled,  all  stones  and 
weeds  cleared  ofif,  the  receptacle  for  the  seed  opened  2J  inches  deep,  three  or 
four  seeds  put  in  each,  and  covered  by  some  moist  earth.  In  preference  to 
rolling,  the  drills  were  carefully  clapped  with  tlie  bock  of  a  spade,  making  the 
erowns  and  sides  as  smooth  as  possible.  When  the  crop  was  about  a  quarter 
grown,  every  alternate  plant  was  pulled  up  and  given  to  the  cows,  leaving  the 
remainder  at  the  distance  of  14  inches  apart  Produce,  exclusive  of  thinnings, 
43  tons  per  Irish  acre. 

Pannips  and  OarroU^  1  drill  of  each,  18  statute  perches  long. — The  portion 
intended  for  tliis  crop  is  trenched  as  early  as  possible  in  autumn  each  year, 
and  manure  from  the  cow-house  spread  above  the  surface  soil  which  has  been 
turned  down,  the  subsoil  being  placed  in  drills  on  the  top.  Early  in  March 
these  drills  are  levelled,  the  whole  is  then  digged  as  deeply  as  possible, 
stirring  the  manures  and  mixing  it  with  the  soil.  The  drills  are  formed  with  the 
spade  2  feet  apart,  and  the  seed  dibbled  7  inches  apart  on  the  drills.  The 
after  culture  consists  in  thinning  as  soon  as  possible,  stirring  the  soil  and 
keeping  it  clear  of  weeds.  Produce  of  parsmps,  2^  cwt. ;  carrots,  \\  cwt 
Between  the  drills  were  grown  two  superior  crops  of  cabbages.  1st,  early 
York ;  2nd,  drumhead  Savoy. 

Wheats  8  roods  0  perches,  statute. — The  soil' for  tins  crop  was  digged  and 
well  ploughed.  The  drills  were  opened  by  the  plough  12  inches  apart,  for  the 
purpose  of  having  the  crop  sown  in  one  day,  and  consequently  evenly  ripe. 
The  seed  was  sown  by  the  head  monitor,  after  the  plough,  and  covered  by  two 
turns  of  a  light  harrow,  first  up  and  down  the  diills,  and  next  across,  placing 
the  seed  almost  all  m  the  bottom  of  tlie  drills.  The  wheat  is  subsequently 
harrowed  and  rolled  at  the  time  of  sowing  the  grass  seeds.  Any  tall  weeds 
rising  during  the  early  part  of  its  growth,  are  picked  up  by  the  pupils  and 
carried  to  the  cattle.  Seed,  54  stones,  which  produced  15  c^vt,  being  one- 
third  greater  produce  than  I  had  either  of  the  two  previous  years. 

Cabbages, — Early  in  Auinist  1  had  10  perches  of  borecole  cabbages  planted 
on  a  portion  of  grass  lan^    after  the  second  cutting  of  grass.    The  driUn  1 
feet  apart,  plants  20  i^  i      'osuuder  in  the  rows.     On  another  portion  ot  same 
land  grew  five  ridges      ^^^  i  Y>ace  plants,  21  yards  long  by  4  ^eelwide,  the 
seeds  of  which  were  .   ^f  ^^i  p  ftrsl  week  in  August,  the  ndgcs  ^ftiVS^e^  xx^,^ 
for  potatoes,  hut  x^.%\^   ^^^  mire;  the  plants  were  Nvaleted  tTWVJieivt\^'  ^'«J^ 
diluted  liquid  mm^!}h^  XJJ*^  c 

Immediate]/ a/i^^^   0^^  wheat  I  had  IH  percYv^^^ ,^^lv^^^  ^^^^^^^^^ 
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fonned  holes  18  inches  apart,  into  which  thej  dihhled  cahhage  plants.  The 
variety  planted  was  the  " Thoosandheaded,**  which  I  found  to  succeed  better 
than  rape.  This  part  of  the  crop  served  materially  in  giving  a  change  of  food 
to  my  cows ;  10  pierohes  were  under  peas,  b^ms,  onions,  &c 

OrasB, — I  commenced  catting  Italian  lye-grass.  May  17th,  when  I  had  a 
good  fur  catting,  and  fh>m  that  time  till  Ist  November,  I  had  a  suffioiency 
of  food  for  two  cows,  with  the  aid  of  the  thinnings  of  the  mangels,  till  it  was 
time  to  strip  off  the  mangel  leaves.  I  afterwards  saved  from  1a.  8s.  13f., 
statate  measure,  2  tons  17  cwt.  of  prime  hay,  and  also  grass  seeds  for  this 
year.  Part  of  the  grass  seeds  were  sown  in  April  with  barley,  and  part  in 
Mar  with  spring  wheat.  They  were  mixed  with  red  clover,  at  the  rate  of 
12  lbs.  to  the  Irish  acre.  I  always  save  my  own  Italian  lye-grass  seed,  which 
enables  me  to  sow  liberally,  which  is  requisite,  as  it  is  a  grass  that  does  not 
tiller. 

Stock  kept  <m  the  Farm, — ^During  the  winter,  and  till  14th  March,  there  were 
two  cows,  one  two-year  old  heifer,  and  two  calves.  The  heifer  and  two  calves 
were  then  put  out  to  grass,  leaving  two  cows  the  remainder  of  the  yetf. 
They  were  ted  with  vetdies,  clover,  &c.,  during  the  summer,  getting  six 
feeds  daily.  During  the  winter  they  get  four  feeds  daily,  with  hay  or  straw 
between,  and  care  is  taken  to  vary  the  feeds  as  much  as  possible.  They  are 
curried  each  day,  and  turned  out  to  drink  and  take  exercise ;  when  om  the 
house  is  thoroughly  cleaned,  &c 

Manure. — The  manure  heap  is  formed  in  the  centre  or  most  convenient 
part  of  the  plot  intended  for  *<  green  crops."  It  is  wheeled  or  carried  on  a 
hand-barrow  to  the  heap  each  day,  from  the  cow-house.  The  most  eaqiert 
boys  form  the  heap  six  feet  wide,  and  four  in  height,  mixed  \^ith  layers  of 
fine  earth,  weeds,  ^c. 

A  barrel  is  sunk  in  the  yanl  for  the  liquid  manure,  an  old  pump  serving  as 
a  sewer  to  convey  the  liquid  to  it.  This  Uquid,  diluted  by  }  of  water,  is  carried 
out  and  applied  to  the  grass,  cabbages,  and  transplanted  mang<^  or  poored 
over  the  manure  heap,  when  to  the  latter  there  is  no  water  added. 

Agricultural  Instruction. — Tlie  time  set  apart  for  instruction  in  this  d^iart- 
ment  is  one  hour  daily,  }  of  which  is  devoted  to  practical  instruction  on  the 
farm,  and  the  remaining  ^  to  scientific  instruction  in  the  school  room.  All 
the  boys  fit  to  handle  tools,  or  to  gain  information  by  observation,  an 
generally  permitted  to  take  part  in  or  witness  the  farm  operations.  If  wor^ 
can  be  pomted  out  no  one  is  allowed  to  be  idle.  Their  instxuction,  when  eut, 
consists  in  learning  to  become  expert  in  handling  the  tools  used  on  the  farm. 
The  necessity  of  deepening  the  soil,  keeping  it  clear  of  weeds,  &c.;  proper 
time  of  sowing  the  different  crops,  <fec. : — 24  boys  are  at  present  in  the  Agri<ml- 
tural  Class.  The  short  time  occupied  in  in-door  instruction  is  devoted  to  the 
several  books  on  Agriculture  sanctioned  by  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education,  and  in  commenting  on  and  explaining  the  subjects  treated  of  in 
these  books.  Occasionally  a  short  lecture  is  given  in  explanation  of  the 
different  operations,  and  the  system  pursued  on  the  farm. 
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Appendix  24. — Dcndbod  National  Aqbicultcjaal  School. 

Dundrod,  JantMuy  13/A,  1851. 

Snt,— I  b«g  to  ftmish  a  statement  of  the  pooe«ding8  on  the  hrm  attached 
to  the  Dundiod  Agriooltoral  School,  for  the  last  year  (1850). 

The  farm  eon  tains  eight  acres,  statute  measure,  and  consists  of  a  surface 
soil  of  calcanaDiiB  olay,  and  a  patch  of  peaty  soil,  with  a  siibaoil  of  yellow  clay, 
mixed  in  some  places  with  grwreL 

When  I  entered  upon  it  in  May  1848,  it  was  in  a  most  ^^hmnmiAA  gtate 
and  beanng  nutfiiag  hut  couch-grass  and  other  weeds.  You  can  fonn  some 
idea  of  Uie  state  it  was  in  from  the  fact,  that  one  of  the  fields,  containing 
about  two  acres,  had  grown  no  less  than  nine  crops  of  oats  in  succession,  and 
the  remaining  fields  were  nearly  as  bad. 

It  was  divided  into  five  fields,  some  larger  and  some  smaller,  by  unsightly 
fences,  with  wide  gripes,  which  had  long  since  ceased  to  answer  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  originally  intended. 

These  fences  are  now  all  levelled,  which  was  done  by  first  clearing  out  the 
old  gripe,  forming  a  drain  in  it,  and  then  filling  with  broken  stones  in  the 
usual  way,  and  finally  levelling  the  fence. 

The  farm  is  now  divided  into  four  parts,  each  containing  Ia.  8b.  IOp.  ;  the 
remainder  is  under  road,  garden,  houses,  and  40  perches  of  permapent 
meadow,  which  I  could  not  yet  conveniently  break  up. 

I  have  thorough  drained  about  three  acres — and  of  the  remainder  I  will 
dretin  a  part  each  year — that  intended  for  ley  oats ;  so  that  at  the  end  of 
the  rotation,  which  will  be  understood  from  the  above  division  into  four  parts 
to  be  a  "  four-course  shift,"  the  whole  farm  will  be  drained. 

Of  the  four  divisions  I  had  last  year,  two  of  them  under  green  crop,  one 
under  grain,  and  one  grass.  The  field  under  green  crops  was  unequally 
divided  by  the  remains  of  an  old  fence,  which  I  was  engaged  in  levelling 
down ;  the  g^und  occupied  by  the  old  fence  is  now  bearing  a  crop  of  winter 
vetches  which  promises  welL  The  smaller  divinion,  containing  1a.  Or.  21p., 
was  planted  with  potatoes ;  the  larger  part,  containing  1a.  2b.  23?.,  was  under 
turnips,  mangel,  vetches,  and  cabbages,  each  of  which  was  a  very  good  crop. 
I  may  here  remark  that  I  had  more  land  under  green  crops  than  I  wished, 
but  firom  the  way  in  which  it  was  situated  I  could  not  do  otherwise. 

The  oat  crop  was  sown  in  the  beginning  of  April,  the  quantity  of  seed 
about  12  stone  to  the  acre,  and  the  produce  28  cwt.  per  acre. 

The  division  under  grass,  including  46  perches  permanent  meadow,  fed, 
firom  the  12th  May  till  12th  October,  two  cows  and  three  pigs ;  the  cows  and 
pigs  got  also  cabbages,  vetches,  <fec.  I  had  also  the  grass  of  a  field  taken,  for 
I  bought  I  would  be  too  scarce  of  food  for  the  cattle,  but  as  they  were  seldom 
out  more  than  an  hour  or  so  each  day,  the  greater  part  of  their  food  came  off 
the  above  named  grass  division,  and  besides  this  I  had  two  tons  of  hay  off  the 
same  field. 

The  stock  on  the  farm  at  present  is  two  cows  and  one  heifer ;  I  have  no 
pigs  at  present,  having  sold  off  my  stock  lately,  but  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight, 
or  perhaps  less,  I  wiU  have  the  stock  renewed. 

My  crops  for  house-feeding,  during  the  coming  spring,  are  rape,  winter 
vetches,  and  Italian  rye  grass.  I  have  a  number  of  perches  under  Italian  rye 
grass,  second  year,  which  I  intend  to  add  to  the  division  for  green  crops  this 
year,  as  it  lies  a4jacent  to  that  part ;  it  wUl  cut  very  early,  and  so  I  intend  to 
let  it  remain  as  it  is  fjU  I  cut  a  crop  off  it,  and  then  dig  and  plant  it  with 
cabbages. 

With  the  ezceptio|.  ^f  this  part  I  have  the  ground  for  my  green  crops 
mostly  prepared, p^t^.^gr  and  part  ploughed,  and  the  remainder  I  am  busily 
employed  m  diggnj    ^  ^"®' 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  my  crops,  with  the  space  (in  Irish  measure)  that 
each  occupied,  and  the  whole  produce : — 

Extent.       Prodnee. 
A.    R.    p. 


Hay,  off  grass  division,  &c, 

.    1 

1  12  =60cwL 

Oats, 

.    1 

1     6J=36     „ 

Potatoes, 

.    0 

2  32i=80    „ 

Spring  Vetches, 

.    0 

0  20  =20    „ 

Turnips,        .            .            .            . 

.    0 

0  76  =17  tons. 

Mangel-Wurzel, 

.    0 

0  10  =  u  „ 

Cabhages,      . 

.    0 

020  =  3    „ 

The  carrots  and  parsnips  consisted  of  a  few  perches  in  the  garden. 
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ArorDfx  2S.-^iTzxiixTov9  AaacixTcmAS.  Sc  ■>»<■■ 

*i^f<^-i-  *fuc^er  Vrcisp  i7»»^  ^rr**.  .-TiKvr  pm^  pc  Ssr  ««a 
f«r:  .'.^  ,  'ji'  fr-ta—  -j^  Ia^  zr^ji  T-y    Imj:  vtar  vab 

TL-  j*r  .-.--c    i-;  5:r  iEr»*t  tr-^  >*,  *».  ♦•ate  a*  ^iat  cva  ar^y  » i 

v-^-.   4kc  ic^ka  if  A  w*ry:    Ikji  ±mz-.    wmd  ^ht^tw,  irr^^T■r    tbe  Aii^x   ^ 
•^/gr.T.%  i*  ',t.:y  £1  pra^  Ir.-L  •cr*:  r»    p-u  lag^h:^^  wccii  cms  x^jr.  km* if 

v/«-b  lAd  cr-^.'t  rated. 
P  Aat^.^^«,   tvnii-s,    ca7r<A.  iru^-rl-v^izci.  vcfc  •  §em  beaas,  **^  ^ 

d-inn:^  iaij.  TL*j  »ere  rai^^  ihos  earfr  for  two  mfoos — Isx.  tiiti  tk«j 
ir.^fji  r.'/.  turn  M-  vf^rH ;  2Tud.  u>  iret  th«  frovMl  ptep«re4  for  the-  trBvplni^ 
irj;(  rjf  hwM*z  'vr^ijcr^  vhicb  vas  <i>ae  dbA,  «  Uk  same  usae  adding  afioii 
jiuuiin,  1  b*-%r;  swedes  »*=Te  almost  aa  good  as  the  general  oop ;  la.  W.  per 
pcrixri^  or  i:l-4;  f.  ^/tp,  vaa  otf^ried  ■04  n^bsed  Cor  them :  ai  '^'^  a  c«U  tbc 
prfc»vfeni  pri*-*:.  ili»-y  wef^  w^/nh  mo^h  more.  In  flie  preee£iif  year  a  i<m  aw* 
tran^pUfiUrd,  in  ground  from  which  Tetefae^  had  been  taken  op.  M«j  te^ 
mHr%  cam*r  U^i  a*^  th^-m ;  the  crop,  they  <^d,  was  a  good  ooei»  hoi  atB  tb«T 
were  afraid  it  would  not  do  on  a  laiga  scale.  Thia  yaar  tha  ^anmfei^  beinf 
larger,  and  tlje  quality  better,  their  donbtH  gare  vay.  Next  se^raa  a  ansber 
rnean  Ut  w\if\tv,  Uf  yumc  extent,  the  same  plan,  as  vhether  said  or  kept  lor 
f*-^*iing,  ^Kith  rrrjpft  are  remonerating.  Carrots  were  sowed  in  drills  14  inebef 
&I>art;  the  crop  was  a  belter  one  than  when  in  lines  8  inch«s  apart,  oa 
ri<lKen  4  feet  wid^. 

Carrots,  in&nf^nl-wriTza],  a  little  Swede  tomips,  and  some  *^hw^»pI,  fiUleoed 
two  pii/-»  faf'ter  and  better  than  when  potatoes  were  abmidauL 

Half  the  wheat  wan  Ho«rn  in  f>ctober,  on  doTcr  lea;  and,  thoagh  a  fiur  crop, 
wsA  nrjt  fWi  f^oftd  as  that  sowed  with  red  clover  seed  and  Italian  lye  gn«s  seed 
in  t>ie  beginrJng  of  March. 

Tlie  HUtf-y  at  pre<»ent  consists  of  J  cow,  1  heifer,  and  1  pig.  As  these  is  do 
tank,  the  liquid  manure  is  absorbed  by  bog-staff  and  earth. 

Hftme  work  is  done  by  the  ptipila,  more  by  those  who  h«re  baen  pupils,  ind 
the  rt- Ht  by  ptmcmH  employed  by  the  day.     If  a  small  fond  was  set  apart  to 

Cay  (in  proyjortion  to  the  quantky  of  work)  a  few  deaervvg  and  wiDJnf 
oyH,  or  were  there  a  few  boardezs,  the  results  would  be  more  la^wraWe, 
and  the  benefit  more  lanting.  As  it  is,  the  agrieultmid  class,  and  oftea 
their  parentH,  watch  otir  plans,  crops,  rotation,  and  yracUce,  and  eithef 
adopt  or  reject  them,  as  they  consider  them  profitable  or  othervise,  fr^m  cor 
Hiu^cess  or  failure. 

The  number  of  pupils  attending  sohod  is  on  Ae  increase,  a  fact  showing 
that  the  lit^rai^  department  loses  nothing  by  the  agikaltaral ;  strictly  speak- 
ing, the  one  stimulates  and  enlivena  tbe  othor. 
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Appendix  26. — ^Dromiskin  Model  Fabm — County  Louth, 

Sir, — ^In  accordance  with  your  instructions,  I  beg  to  snbmit  to  yoa  the 
balance  sheet  of  the  above  farm,  for  the  year  ending  8 1st  December,  I860 ; 
and  to  give  you  a  simple  statement  of  the  management  and  cultivatioD 
pursued  on  it  since  I  got  possession  in  March,  1850. 

The  farm  in  connexion  with  the  Bromiskin  Ordinary  National  AgricuUnnd 
School  contains  about  6a.  2r.  30p.,  Irish  plantation  measure. 

The  soil  is  naturally  good,  but  when  I  got  possession  of  it,  it  was  in  a  most 
neglected  state,  and  the  greater  portion  of  it  very  much  exhausted  by  a  oon 
slant  succession  of  grain  crops. 

I  first  turned  my  attention  to  the  cleaning  of  the  ground,  and  picking  off 
the  couch  grass,  and  othei  weeds,  which  were  allowed  to  grow  there  for  years 
without  interruption. 

Order  of  Cropping. — ^I  had  spring  wheat  sown  in  2  acres,  which  was  manured 
the  previous  year,  for  turnips,  by  the  landlord  TThomas  Fortescue,  Esq.)— 
produce,  14  barrels,  11  stone.  I  laid  down  1a.  Sr.  8p.  that  was  under  n&eat, 
with  the  usual  compliment  of  Italian  Rye  Grass,  and  Bed  Clover,  which 
promise  to  yield  the  heaviest  crop  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  Oat  Crop,  1a.  Or.  STp. — This  crop  was  sown  on  the  2nd  April,  and 
reaped  on  the  12th  September;  produce,  14  barrels.  This  field  was  much 
exhausted  in  consequence  of  not  being  manured  for  ten  years  prior  to  my 
getting  possession  of  it.  I  had  barley  sown  in  a  small  plot,  measuring  9p.; 
produce,  1  barrel. 

Mangel 'Wurzel. — The  ground  I  intended  for  this  crop  was  foul,  and 
overgrown  with  weeds  of  every  description.  My  first  object  was  to  have  all 
the  weeds  eradicated;  this  I  did  most  effectually  and  at  a  considerable  ex- 
pense. I  first  gave  it  two  ploughings,  and  two  harrowings,  and  then  I  got  it 
dug  14  inches  deep ;  I  opened  the  drills  27  inches  ajpart,  and  the  plants  in 
the  drills  12  inches  asunder.  The  after-culture  consisted  in  weeding  and 
thinning  the  plants,  and  digging  between  the  rows  to  the  depth  of  12  inches : 
the  quantity  of  ground  was  Ir.,  from  which  I  raised  about  9  tons. 

I  had  a  small  portion  (6  perches)  under  carrots ;  the  drills  were  only  18 
inches  apart,  being  formed  with  the  spade — ^produce,  2}  tons. 

Turnip  Cropy  1a.  Ir.  20p. — ^The  expense  of  this  crop  was  considerable,  as  I 
had  to  purchase  all  the  manure,  and  draw  it  from  a  distance,  at  a  veiy  high 
rate,  and  as  I  considered  that  I  had  not  a  sufficiency  I  purchased  some  guano, 
which  in  a  great  measure  protected  the  young  plants  from  the  rava^^es  of 
the  turnip  fly ;  the  drills  were  opened  27  inches  apart,  and  the  plants  m  the 
drills  12  inches — ^produce  about  30  tons  to  the  acre. 

Potato  Crop,  3r. — The  manure  I  applied  to  this  crop  was  collected  from  the 
remains  of  the  old  and  useless  fences  on  the  farm,  together  with  the  stuff  I 
collected  from  the  old  walls,  and  thatch,  which  I  found  on  the  premises ;  this 
formed  an  excellent  compost  for  the  potato  crop,  the  produce  of  which  sur- 
passed my  most  sanguine  expectations,  being  about  50  barrels,  for  which  I 
received  &$.  Sd,  per  barrel 

The  remainder  of  the  farm  was  uncropped,  in  consequence  of  the  greater 
portion  of  it  being  covered  with  water ;  ibis  portion  I  have  reclaimed,  and 
cropped  with  potatoes  this  year. 

My  root  crop  was  so  very  good  that  I  was  tempted  to  become  a  competitor 
for  the  premiums  offered  by  the  "  Louth  Farming  Society,"  and  the  "  Royal 
Ag^oultural  Society,"  for  the  best  managed  and  cijdtivated  root  crop ;  and  ^e 
Agricultural  Inspector,  appointed  by  the  Societies,  awarded  me  the  first 
premium  in  my  Class,  being  £S  in  the  former  society,  and  £2  in  the 
latter ;  these  being  the  highest  sums  given  to  persons  in  my  Class. 

I  also  obtained  the  first  premium  of  £l,  in  my  Class,  from  the  "  Fortescue 
Estate  Farming  Society,"  for  the  best  cultivated  root  crop. 

I  intend  to  have  the  farm  divided  into  four  equal  chvisions,  to  suit  the  four 
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course  rotation,  viz : — Ist  green  crops ;  2nd  grain ;  8rd  grass  for  soiling,  and 
hay;  4th  oats  on  doTer  lea. 

The  head-lands  at  the  ends  of  the  mangel  and  tuniip  drills,  I  had  cropped 
with  cahbages,  which  turned  out  a  most  excellent  crop,  and  their  appearance 
in  the  monUia  of  March  and  April,  would  delight  the  most  fasticUuus  agri- 
culturist. 

I  regret  to  say  that  many  of  the  small  farmers  (who  could  perform  the 
after  culture  of  their  root  crops  with  the  spade)  neglect  their  head-lands, 
which  produce  them  nothing  but  weeds ;  and  which,  if  properly  cultivated, 
would  supply  a  large  amoimt  of  food  for  their  cattle  and  domestic  uses. 

Stock  kept  on  the  Farm. — My  present  stock  is  only  one  cow,  a  small  pony, 
and  three  pigs ;  it  would  have  been  larger,  but  I  had  no  place  in  readi- 
ness to  house-feed  during  the  winter  and  spring,  as  the  farm  buildings  were 
not  finished. 

Agricultural  Instruction  is  given  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays, 
Thursdays,  and  Fridays,  during  the  summer  and  autumn  months  from  ^  past 
10  o'clock  till  J  past  10  o'clock,  and  from  i  past  12  o'clock  till  f  past  12  o'clock 
during  the  winter  and  spring  montlis.  The  number  of  young  lads  recei\ing 
instruction  is  24,  and  they  idl  appear  most  anxious  to  study  this  important 
bcience. 

Industrial  Class, — This  class  is  composed  of  six  young  lads,  selected  from 
the  agricultural  class.  They  work  for  two  hoiu^  in  the  forenoon  before  the 
regular  school  hours,  and  three  hours  on  Satiurdays ;  and  as  a  reward  for 
their  industry,  each  boy  receives  6rf.  per  week.  I  am  happy  to  say  their 
conduct  and  proficiency,  are  most  exemplary  and  praiseworthy. 

The  pupils  in  the  agricultural  class  are  occasionally  conducted  by  myself, 
to  witness  the  different  operations  piu^sued  on  the  farm. 

I  regret  that  my  balance  sheet  does  not  fumisli  a  larger  amoimt  of  profit 
on  the  year's  transactions,  but  when  I  take  into  account  the  heavy  expenditure 
that  attended  the  first  yeai-'s  tillage,  namely,  the  purchasing  of  manures,  and 
the  large  amount  paid  for  horse  and  manual  labour,  the  gain  is  more  than  I 
anticipated. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  brief  report  witho»nt  stating  that  Thomas  Fortescue, 
Ksq.,  who  devotes  his  best  energies  and  talents  to  promote  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  tenantry  on  his  extensive  estates,  has,  with  his  usual  libe- 
rality, made  a  present  of  farming  implements  for  the  use  of  the  young  lads 
working  on  the  farm ;  and  I  should  also  mention  that  he  has  kindly  pro- 
mised to  build  a  suitable  dwelling  house  for  me  on  the  farm,  in  the 
coiuNe  of  this  summer,  in  addition  to  the  offices  which  he  has  already  erected. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  remark  that  the  Dromiskin  Ordinary  National 
Agricultural  School  and  Model  Farm  are  likely  to  do  much  good,  as  the  small 
famiei's  in  this  locality  are  to  a  great  extent  following  my  example  this  year 
in  the  cultivation  of  their  root  cropb  ;  and  I  hope,  ere  long,  to  see  their  old 
and  useless  fences  levelled,  a  regular  rotation  adopted,  and  their  cattle  house- 
fed ;  by  these  means  they  will  be  able  to  have  theii  lauds  in  better  condition, 
and  consequently  a  much  greater  increase  in  the  amount  of  produce. 

I  am.  Sir,  most  respectfully, 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

Fatbick  Quwn'. 
boctob  kirkpatbick, 

Inspector  of  National  Agricultural  Schools. 
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APFBin>iz  27.-^BBiiYoim  National  Aobicultubal  School— 
Oounty  Clare.  AprU,  I8dl. 

Sir, — ^In  conformitY  with  your  request  I  beg  leave  to  submit  to  you  the 
following,  as  containing  a  statement  of  the  operations  on  the  Model  Farm 
attachea  to  the  above  school,  since  my  arrival  here  on  ISth  June,  1850,  to  Ist 
January,  1851 ;  but,  before  doing  so,  1  may  remark,  that  it  may  not  appear  as 
ftatisftictory  as  might  be  wished,  in  consequence  of  my  resources  being 
crippled ;  wantiug  Uie  principal  agent  in  successful  farming — capital. 

Previous  to  June,  1850,  and  since  Julv,  1848,  this  farm  was  under  the  su- 

Serintendence  of  the  late  teacher,  Mr.  Brogan,  who  will,  I  dare  say,  give  you 
le  particulars  of  his  operations  from  January  to  June. 

The  farm,  which  contains  12  statute  acres,  is  considerably  elevated,  with  a 
northern  aspect,  and  is  naturallv  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  mountain  stream 
running  from  south  to  north,  but  which  are  artificially  connected  by  three 
large  viaducts,  fbrmed  of  stones  raised  out  of  the  land  in  clearing  it 

As  the  present  divisions  of  the  farm  have  been  so  completely  described  in 
Mr.  Brogan's  report  for  1849,  I  consider  it  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any 
description  of  them  at  |)resent. 

From  the  fact  of  the  patron,  D.  J.  Wilson,  Esq.,  expending  Jf30  in  the  re- 
clftmation  and  improvement  of  the  farm  in  general,  and  of  the  late  teacher's 
great  exertions  in  its  clearing,  <fec.,  my  labour  must  be  comparatively  light, 
when  its  present  is  compared  with  its  original  state. 

My  time  frxrai  June  untU  the  latter  part  of  Autumn,  was  occupied  in  the 
after- culture  of  the  green  crops,  and  the  reaping  and  saving  grain  crops  sown 
by  Mr.  Brogan,  together  with  the  sieving  of  hay,  and  the  general  routine 
business  of  the  farm.  I  also  got  down  three  roods  of  a  stolen  crop,  consisting 
of  transplanted  mangels,  Swemsh  turnips,  cabbages,  and  rape ;  the  flrst-namea 
crops  following  winter  vetches — and  it  is  worth  while  remarking  that  these 
crops  were  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  the  regular  crop  ;  the  third  and  fourth 
following  barley ;  all  of  which  greatly  assisted  me  in  the  feeding  of  my  cows. 

After  the  remov^  of  the  grain  crops,  I  directed  my  attention  to  the  prepa- 
ratory cultivation  of  the  land  intended  for  green  crops  in  1851,  which  consisted 
of  digging  all  such  ground  a  full  spading  in  depth,  and  into  high  ridges,  in 
order  the  more  effectually  to  expose  it  to  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  winter's 
atmosphere,  taking  care  to  remove  all  stones,  &c.  Scq,  As  I  will,  if  Providence 
spares  me,  have  to  give  you  an  account  of  this  year's  proceedings,  I  will  not 
now  detain  you  by  aet&ilmg  the  year's  operations  since  January,  further  than 
mentioning  the  crops  I  have  already  sown  in  each  of  the  three  rotations 
pursued  on  the  fanii.  In  that  portion  of  the  farm  under  the  four  course 
shift,  I  have  in  1st  division,  grass — ^2nd,  oats — 3rd  is  imder  cultivation  for 
turnips — and  4th  is  xmder  barley,  with  grass  seeds.  The  five  course  shift  is 
cropped  as  follows : — 1st  division,  oats  on  lea — 2nd,  grass  second  year — 3rd, 
grass  first  year — 4th,  barley,  with  clover  and  grass  seeds — and  the  5th  is 
under  manured  green  crops,  consisting  of  potatoes,  mangels,  and  flax,  which 
are  to  be  succeeded  by  a  stolen  crop  of  rape  or  cabbages.  The  six  course  rota- 
tion, as  devised  by  Mr.  Brogan,  is  cropped  as  follows  : — 1st  dirision  is  under 
barley,  with  grass  seeds — 2nd  division  is  under  vetches,  oats,  and  part  under 
cultivation  for  turnips  ;  the  first-named  crop  to  be  succeeded  by  a  late  crop  of 
turnips,  and  the  oats  to  be  followed  by  oabbages  or  rape — Srd  division  sown 
with  oats — 4th  division  in  preparation  for  turnips — 5th  division  oats — and  6th 
division  girtts.    TBi  Ajtteht  of  land  tmder  ihd  eropt  now  sown  Is  at  tinder  :^* 
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As  yoa  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  bdanoe  sheet  of  this  farm  for 
1850,  in  the  ^*  Farm  Account  Book,**  forwarded  to  the  Office ;  and  as  I  there 
made  allusion  to  it,  I  shall  not  now  detain  you  by  adverting  thereto. 

A  **  Paid  Industrial  Class "  was  established  in  this  school,  in  September, 
1H49,  consisting  of  six  pupils ;  and  I  am  happy  to  have  it  in  my  power  to 
state  that  nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory  than  to  observe  the  liysting  bene- 
fits its  institution  has  conferred,  and  is  conferring  on  the  pupils  of  this  school. 
It  is  highly  pleasing  to  observe  with  what  marked  willingness  both  pud 
and  unpaid  pupils  work  on  the  farm  evei7  day — the  former  for  two  hours,  the 
latter  for  one,  and  following  the  example  of  the  paid  class.  When  a  vacancy 
occurs  in  the  class,  a  public  examination  is  held;  and  the  boy  who  is  found 
to  improve  most  in  both  the  literary  and  agricultural  department,  is  selected, 
taking  into  account  his  general  good  conduct  From  this  you  may  perceive 
that  Uie  ^  Paid  Agricultural  Class,"  instead  of  retarding  the  literary  instruction 
of  the  school,  advances  it  by  the  increased  stimulus  it  imparts  to  each  and 
every  boy  to  gain  admittance. 

As  I  had  no  capital  on  my  entry  into  the  farm,  and  as  there  was  no  stock 
whatsoever  on  it,  on  my  taking  charge  of  it,  my  patron,  D.  J.  Wilson,  Esq.,  in 
a  few  days  after  my  arrival,  most  kindly  gave  me  a  milch  cow,  imtil  I  should 
find  it  convenient  to  pay  him  ;  and  subsequently  I  was  enabled  by  the  Board 
to  purchase  another.  These,  then,  together  with  a  brood  sow,  form  the  entire 
stock  of  the  farm  ;  and  though  I  was  limited  to  them  during  the  winter,  it  is, 
I  think,  worthy  of  notice,  that  I  supplied  farmers  in  the  locality,  having  both 
cows  and  horses,  with  milk ;  a  proof  of  the  advantages  of  house  feeding, 
and  of  which  they  are  not  now  ignorant.  I  may  also  remark  that  the  milk  of 
my  cows  produced  throughout  the  winter,  on  aJtemate  feeds  of  turnips  and 
hay,  a  pound  of  butter  to  every  eight  quarts — a  pound  to  eveiy  twelve  being 
considered  very  good  produce.  Another  e^^dent  proof  the  tenantr}-  of  this 
district  had  of  the  advantages  of  house-feeding,  was  my  obtaining  a  prize  of 
XI,  for  having,  on  20th  December,  the  largest  and  best  prepared  heap  of 
manure,  though  some  of  those  with  whom  I  competed  had  as  many  as  twel>'e 
cows.  I  also  canied  off  the  highest  prize  for  having  the  greatest  extent  of 
stubble  ground  well  and  deepest  dug.  These  were  premiums  awarded  by  Mr. 
Wilson  to  those  on  his  property  who  were  found  deserving  them. 

The  meagre  supply  of  stock  on  the  farm  arises  from  a  want  of  funds  to 
purchase  more — the  Commissioners,  owing,  it  is  stated,  to  a  fixed  rule,  having 
refused  to  make  any  advance ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Wilson,  in  advancing  me  seed  for  the  farm,  and  money  to  meet  demands 
which  press  heavily  upon  me  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  allowances  he 
makes  in  the  rent,  I  would  scarcely  be  able  to  keep  even  a  cow.  In  a  word, 
from  the  many  difficxilties  1  have  had  to  encounter,  and  of  which  you  are 
already  aware,  and  that  are  now  imnecessary  to  mention,  I  could  never  have 
got  on  but  for  his  kind  assistance. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  Maddbn,  Jgricultural  Teacher. 

Thomas  Kirkpatrick,  Esq.,  M.  D. 
Agricultural  Inspector, 


Appendix  28. — Dbbrtcastle  Model  Aqmcultubax  School— 
County   Tipperary. 

Aprily  1851. 

Sm, — In  accordance  with  your  instructions  I  beg  to  forward  to  you  an 
account  of  my  proceedings  hero  since  my  entiy  upon  my  duties  as  Agrioal 
turist,  in  the  latter  part  of  Jannaiy  last 

I  may  first  mention  that  the  farm  is  situated  at  a  very  considerable  elevation 
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on  a  hill,  and  the  soil,  which  is  of  the  clay  slate  formation,  is  light  and  poor, 
A  vein  of  rock  traverses  the  farm,  rising  in  some  places  to  within  six  or  seven 
inches  of  the  surface,  and  at  one  part  to  several  feet  above  it 

Having  fixed  upon  the  rotation  (a  five-course  shift)  which  I  considered 
best  suited  to  the  soil  imder  the  present  circumstances,  my  first  operation  was 
to  level  all  the  old  interior  fences  that  would  have  interfered  with  the  labour 
of  the  season,  and  as  the  weather  was  unfavorable  for  any  other  kind  of 
work,  I  continued  at  it  until  a  complete  clearance  was  effected.  As  soon  as  the 
fences  were  levelled,  I  commenced  to  trench  that  portion  of  ground  intended 
for  green  crops,  this  work  being  rendered  necessary  by  the  extreme  shallow- 
ness of  the  soil.  The  trenching  of  the  land,  owing  to  the  great  number,  and 
in  many  parts  the  great  size  of  the  stones  in  the  soil,  proved  to  l)e  both  a 
troublesome  and  an  expensive  operation,  but  still  one  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  effected.  About  2a.  and  Sr.  statute  measure  have  been 
trenched.  The  land  was  for  some  time  in  pastiu-e  previous  to  my  entry,  and 
from  the  late  period  at  wliich  I  commenced  operations  the  sods  have  not  had 
sufficient  time  to  decompose,  which  will  add  to  the  expense  of  bringing  it 
to  a  proper  state  for  the  reception  of  green  crop  seeds,  and  also  retard  their 
■owing. 

Oats,  barley,  and  vetches  have  been  sown  on  part  of  the  farm. 

There  have  been  7  statute  acres  (which  is  all  that  required  drainage) 
thorough  drauied ;  the  parallel  drains  were  formed  86  feet  apart,  4  feet  deep, 
and  fiUed  with  12  inches  of  broken  stones. 

I  am  at  present  engaged  in  getting  some  bog  stuff  prepared  for  presening 
the  liquid  and  volatile  parts  of  the  manure,  in  order  that  I  may  be  able  to 
show  how  far  a  farm  can  be  manured  from  its  own  resources  by  proper 
economy  and  management.  The  greatest  ignorance  prevails  in  this  locality 
about  the  nature  or  value  of  farm-yard  manure,  the  hquid  being  considered 
worthless,  and  generally  allowed  a  direct  passage  to  tlie  nearest  stream  or 
ditch.  As  it  is  by  example,  and  not  by  verbal  instruction,  that  the  present 
generation  of  farmers  must  be  taught,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  so  many 
obstacles  as  those  above  mentioned  exist  in  the  way  of  bringing  the  land 
speedily  under  the  improved  system  of  husbandry ;  but  it  will,  however,  afford 
an  excellent  example  of  what  may  be  effected  by  industry  and  perseverance. 

The  school  and  farm  buildings  are  now  nearly  completed ;  and  I  trust  that 
ere  long  the  school  will  be  in  operation,  and  a  class  of  the  more  advanced 
pupils  receiving  agricultural  instruction,  and  practical  knowledge  on  the  farm. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Francis  Hbaly,  AgncuUuri$t, 
To  Thomas  Kikkpatjuck,  Esq.,  m.i>. 


Appendix  29. — Fakrahy  Model  Farm — County  Cork. 

Farrahy,  AprU,  1851. 

Sir, — In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  report 
of  my  proceedings,  since  my  appointment  as  Agncultiuist  at  the  Farrahy 
Model  Farm. 

When  I  came  here  on  the  14th  of  December  last,  1  found  the  farm  in  a  very 
neglected  condition,  being  greatly  exhausted  fh)m  the  successional  growth  of 
grain  crops  for  some  years,  and  part  of  it  covered  with  heath  and  stunted 
furze.  It  is  situated  at  the  southern  side  of  the  chain  of  mountains  which 
divide,  in  part  of  their  course,  the  county  of  Cork  from  that  of  Limerick.  The 
soil  is  of  Uie  poorest  description,  and  will  require  all  my  exertions  to  make  it 
produce  average  crops. 

The  farm,  wliich  coutaiiiii  I^  statute  acres,  has  a  northern  aspect,  and  is 
5  2  c 
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divided  into  two  portions  by  the  mountain  road  leading  from  Cork  to  Kilflnnan. 
The  portion  north  of  the  road  contains  8}  statute  acres,  and  that  soath  of  it 
10§  acres ;  for  the  sake  of  reference  I  wiH  call  the  latter  No.  1,  and  the 
former  No.  2. 

No.  1,  on  which  the  school  and  farm  buildings  are  situated,  was  all  in  lea 
when  I  commenced  operations,  and  was  divided  into  several  small  fields 
by  large  fences  of  clay  covered  with  furze. 

No.  2  was  also  crowded  with  aseless  fences,  some  of  which  were  a  perch 
wide  at  their  base,  and  the  gripes  filled  with  water.  In  the  centre  of  thia 
portion  were  the  ruins  of  an  old  com -mill,  with  about  39  perches  of  its  water 
coiu^e,  in  some  places  seven  feet  deep,  and  on  either  of  its  sides  a  large  bank 
of  stones  and  earth  covered  with  furze. 

Having  now  given  you  a  short  description  of  the  state  in  which  I  fonnd  the 
farm,  I  beg  to  mention  some  of  the  improvements  which  have  been  effected. 
No.  1,  as  I  before  stated,  contains  10^  statute  acres,  and  on  this  portion  I 
intend  carrying  out  the  three  crop  rotation,  but  from  the  absence  of  manure, 
<tro.,  I  have  only  3  acres  of  it  under  cultivation  this  season.  On  the  part 
of  this  division  which  I  have  cultivated,  50  perches  of  fences  have  been 
removed,  and  several  gripes  and  hollows  filled  up,  by  which  2  roods  of  laad 
have  been  gained.  From  this  portion,  which  is  adjacent  to  the  house,  I  ha%e 
taken  a  small  piece  of  ground  for  garden  purposes,  and  have  separated  it  from 
the  rest  of  the  field  by  a  ground  hedge  of  white  thorn  and  privot.  In  the 
garden  I  have  planted  cabbages,  and  have  sown  beans,  peas,  onions,  leeks, 
Ac,  <fec.  The  field  which  adjoins  the  garden  was  dug  to  the  depth  of  ItJ 
inches,  and  in  part  of  it  potatoes  are  planted  in  drills  27  inches  apart,  and  the 
remainder  will  be  occupied  with  carrots,  parsnips,  mangolds,  and  turnips. 

In  No  2,  40  perches  of  drains  have  been  made,  in  addition  to  the  filling  up 
of  the  old  mill  course  with  the  stones  which  had  been  deposited  on  its  sides, 
and  the  work  done  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  an  efficient  drain.  I  sub- 
sequently levelled  60  perches  of  useless  and  crooked  fences,  and  filled  up  80 
perehes  of  gripes,  by  which  I  have  gained  1a.  and  37?.,  thus  making  a  total 
gain,  on  the  part  of  the  farm  I  have  laboured  this  season,  of  1a.  2r.  and  37p. 
This  portion  of  the  farm  has  been  laid  off  in  four  equal  fields,  separated  from 
one  another  by  a  sod  of  about  10  inches  wide,  and  on  it  a  four-course  rotation 
will  be  pursued.  I  got  about  4  acres  of  the  land,  which  was  ovemm  with 
couch  grass  and  weeds,  dug  to  the  depth  of  16  inches,  and  the  remainder 
ploughed  12  inches  deep.  The  crops  which  I  have  sown  are  oats  (black 
Tartarian),  vetches,  flax,  with  grass  and  clover  seeds,  and  part  of  the  ground 
is  imder  preparation  for  tiunips. 

I  have  much  pleasiure  in  informing  you  that  the  improvements  which  I 
have  effected  have  not  merely  attracted  much  attention  in  the  neighbourhood, 
but  have  also  already  i>roved  a  means  of  causing  some  persons  to  set  about 
similar  improvements  on  their  own  holdings. 

There  is  likely  to  be  a  large  attendance  at  the  literarj'  school,  and  I  doubt 
not  that,  when  all  the  necessary  arrangements  are  completed,  there  will 
be  many  applicants  for  admission  as  resident  agricultural  pupils  or  boarders. 

I  cannot  conclude  these  remarks  without  acknowledging  the  kind  attention 
which  I  have  reeeived  from  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Cloyne,  the  Rev. 

H.  Tighe,  tlie  Rev.  J.  Gotdden,  pj.,  and  the  Rev. Walsh,  o.a    Each  of 

these  reverend  gentleman  has  shown  a  great  interest  in  the  suooeas  of  the 
establishment,  by  impressing  upon  the  members  of  their  congregations  the 
advantages  which  would  result  from  the  adoption  of  a  course  of  husbandly 
similar  to  that  which  will  be  exemplified  on  the  Farrahy  School  Farm,  and 
ftx>m  the  instruction  of  the  rising  generation  in  the  principles  and  improved 
practice  of  agriculture,  in  addition,  to  the  usuid  course  of  literary  training. 

I  remain,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

B.  Smith. 

To  Db.  Kibkpatbiox, 
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Affendiz  30. — ^Tebtob  Modbl  Fabm — County  Limerick. 

AprU,  1851. 

Sib, — ^In  accordance  with  your  instructions,  I  beg  to  forward  to  jou  aa 
AdooQDi  of  niy  tiroceedui^s  here  since  my  appointmebt  in  October  iast. 

The.  farm,  irhich  contamd  d9  statute  acres  alid  0  perches,  rests  upon  a  sub* 
stratum  of  limestone,  arnd  has  ft  south-western  aspect. 

At  my  entry  the  land  was  in  a  moSt  exhausted  and  foul  state,  and  diTided 
by  t^>wards  of  84  Irish  perches  of  crooked  and  unsightly  fetices,  with  a  wide 
and  deep  gripe  a^oining  the  meiring,  which  senred  as  a  repository  fof  weeds 
and  all  such  matters  annually  collected  off  the  farm. 

Although  anxious  that  the  land  should  be  turned  over  deeply,  to  be  acted 
on  by  the  ameHOTating  influence  of  the  winter's  frosts,  I  could  not  efiiict  that 
object,  owing  to  the  extreme  wetness  of  the  season,  until  the  beginning  of 
January  last,  when  I  commenced  to  plough  (trench-plou^ing  the  divisions 
intended  for  gre^  crops  and  flax),  and  had  tjie  entire  turned  over  by  the  2&th 
td  January.  I  next  cleared  out  the  large  gnpe  before  referred  to,  narrowing 
it  at  the  bottom,  and  having  preserved  a  proper  fall  for  the  water,  itwto  piped 
with  flags,  filled  several  feet  in  height  WiUi  the  stones  from  the  old  and 
useless  fences,  and  finally  covered  wiUi  scraws  and  rushes. 

The  farm  is  laid  off  in  divisions  suited  for  the  two  and  four  course  rota- 
tions, which  are  those  I  intend  carrying  out  In  neither  of  these  divisions  is 
included  a  **  crag"  of  some  extent,  which  can  only  be  used  as  an  exercise  groimd 
for  the  cattle,  which  will  be  house-fed.  The  apportioning  a  piece  of  groiind 
for  a  garden,  hds  been  deferred  until  the  buildings  are  completed. 

The  quantity  of  land  gaihed  by  removing  useless  fences  and  gripes,  and 
grubbing  of  old  stumps  of  trees,  cannot  amount  to  less  than  2  roods  Irish 
measure,  and  is  now  available  for  cropping. 

The  crops  at  present  growing  on  the  farm  are — 

FIBST  DIVtSTOlt — ^FOUB-COURSE  BOTITION. 

No.  1 — Oats,  with  grass  and  clover. 
„   2 — Turnips,  mangels,  and  carrots. 
„    S—Oats. 
„   4 — Grass  in  part,  and  remainder  mangels. 

SKCOltt)  DIVISION. 

No.  1 — Flax,  with  grass  and  clover. 
„    2 — Potatoes  and  turnips. 

The  farm  has  been  thorough- drained  by  the  proprietor,  W.  Monsell,  Esq. 
M  J».,  and  I  confidently  expect  that  it  will  produce  remunerating  crops  so  soon 
as  an  opportimity  is  afforded,  by  the  biuldings,  now  in  progress,  of  having 
catUe  upon  the  farm,  and  a  consequent  supply  of  manure. 

1  cannot  conclude  these  observations  without  expressing  how  grateful  I 
feel  to  James  Barry,  Esq.,  for  his  kind  assistance,  and  I  am  also  much 
indebted  to  several  of  my  friends  for  their  obliging  oo-operation. 

I  remain,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

David  Pounoh. 
To  Thomas  EmKPATBicK,  Esq.,  m.d., 
&c.,  &o. 


Afpi^nbix  31. — ^TTooDSTOCK  Model  Farm — County  Kilkenny. 

Aprii,  1851. 

Sir, — I  beg  to  submit  to  you  the  following  brief  report  of  the  above  farm, 

and  the  operations  on  it,  since  it  came  xmder  my  management  in  January  last. 

It  contains  8a.  2r.  35p.  statute,  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  garden,  build- 

ngs,  and  road  leading  fh>m  the  east  boundary  to  the  school,  (fee.    The  seven. 
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course  shift  being  that  I  intend  to  follow,  I  have  subdivided  these  dirisimis 
into  seven  nearly  equal  parts — three  to  the  rere,  and  four  to  the  front  of  the 
steading. 

The  farm  is  situated  in  an  elevated  district,  and  has  a  gentle  incline  to  the 
south,  where  it  is  bounded  by  the  public  road  leading  from  Kilkenny  to  New 
Ross.  The  soU  Is  moory,  varying  in  depth  from  8  to  7  inches.  Before  it 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Board,  it  had  been  all  thorough  drained,  and 
the  portion  to  the  rere  of  the  premises  subsoiled ;  the  other  portion  to  tha 
front,  being  unsubsoiled,  abounded  in  rocks  and  stones  of  various  sizes« 
consisting  of  granite,  quartz,  and  iron  or  bogmine. 

When  I  entered  on  my  duties  here,  I  found  the  farm  a  perfect  commoit, 
owing  chiefly  to  the  difibrent  carways  leading  to  the  buildings,  and  varioiu 
other  breaches  in  the  fences,  the  making  up  and  repairing  of  which  con- 
stituted the  first  part  of  my  work.  My  attention  was  next  directed  to  the 
unreclaimed  part,  which  required  capital  and  energy  to  have  it  UAerMj 
prepared  (within  a  very  limited  period)  for  the  reception  of  the  different 
crops  which  I  am  cultivating  this  season.  I  accordingly  employed  a  sufficient 
number  of  labourers,  who  had  each  to  come  provided  with  spade  and  crow- 
bar, so  that  by  their  united  strength,  judiciously  managed,  I  had,  after  a 
few  days,  what  rocks,  <fec.,  were  partly  imbedded  in  the  soU  tifted  up.  I  next 
made  a  close  search  with  the  spade,  &c,  for  such  as  were  immediately  near 
the  surface,  which  I  also  raised. 

After  having  the  stones  removed,  I  commenced  turning  up  «ith  spade  and 
plough  the  whole  of  this  division  for  oats  and  green  crops,  with  the  exception 
of  about  half  an  acre  at  the  southern  extremity,  the  greater  part  of  which  had 
been  excavated  for  the  formation  of  the  ac^acent  road.  In  consequence  of 
the  shallowness  of  the  soil,  as  also  to  have  it  partly  prepared  for  subeoiling 
after  the  crops  being  removed,  I  had  it  ploughed  into  narrow  sets  of  about  six 
feet  each,  including  ridge  and  fiirrow.  I  next  got  the  furrows  dug,  where 
I  intended  to  get  in  the  oats ;  and  after  harrowing  in  the  seed,  I  had  them 
trenched  on  the  ridges. 

The  portion  intended  for  turnips  and  mangel  had  to  be  deepened  and 
cleared  from  stones  by  trenching.  I  then  got  what  stones  were  taken  out 
(dk  very  large  quantity)  removed,  the  flirrows  dug  and  trenched  up,  bj  which 
time  I  had  acquired  a  moderate  depth.  It  looks  well  when  finished,  and  has 
excited  no  small  share  of  surprise  in  those  who  have  witnessed  the  change 
wrought  in  so  short  a  time  on  a  field  presenting  so  many  difficulties. 

THE  CROPS. 
The  subjoined  Table  will  show  the  cropping  of  the  Farm  this  season. 


DiTisions. 

Crops. 

Time  of  Sowing. 

Extent 
Oecapied. 

No.       1,  j 
„         3,| 

n           ^» 

„5&6, 
»         7, 

Gai;4^, 

Potatoes,     . 
Turnips,      . 
Oats,  . 
Mangel,      . 
Turnips,      . 
OatB,  . 
Pasture,      . 
Oats, 

Potatoes,     . 
Cabbages,   . 

March  dlst  to  April  4th,      . 

April  7th  and  8th, 
May  19th  to  2l8t, 
Ground  prepared — not  sown, 
April  7th  and  8th, 

April  7th  and  8th, 

March  28th  to  April  1st,      . 

March  24th, 

Total, 

JL     B.      P. 

0    8    18 

0  0    32 

1  0    12 
0     10 

0  3     12 

1  0    12 

2  0    28 
1     0     14 
0    0     32 
0    0      4 

7     3      4 
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The  corn  and  green  crops  are  to  be  alternated  the  next  year  to  have  the 
four  divisions  in  front  properly  reclaimed,  so  that  the  following  year  the  rota- 
tion may  be  in  f\ill  operation.  No.  7  is  under  oats  this  year,  in  order  to 
have  it  sown  with  com  and  grass  seeds  (after  a  manured  crop)  the  third 
year. 

The  building  not  beins  completed  when  I  came  here,  I  had  to  take  lodgings 
about  one  and  a  half  miles  distant  from  the  farm ;  I  consequently  purchased 
no  stock.  I  have  kept  a  regular  account  of  the  expenditure  on  the  farm  finom 
the  beginning.  The  school  not  being  opened  as  yet,  I  can  say  nothing 
respecting  it,  but  that  a  great  anxiety  prevails  to  have  it  in  operation.  I  am 
of  opinion  that  it  will  be  well  attended. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  veiy  obedient  servant,  d;c., 

John  Lymch. 
Dr.  Kibkpatbiok, 
Agricultural  Inspector^  Education  Office^ 


Ajppekdix  32« — ^Bath  Model  Aobicui^tural  Natiovax 
School— CWn/y  Monaghan. 

JuMj  1861. 

Snt, — ^In  compliance  with  your  directions,  I  submit  to  you  the  following 
B^ort  on  the  agricultural  department  of  the  above  schooL 

The  Bath  Agricultural  School  was  opened  for  instruction  in  July,  1800,  and 
from  that  till  September  I  conducted  both  the  literary  and  agricultural 
departments.  I  then  attended  at  the  Model  Farm,  Glasnevin,  to  receive 
some  necessary  instruction,  during  the  month  of  September,  and  returned  to 
resume  my  duties  in  the  beginning  of  October.  A  literaiy  teacher  was 
i^pointed  at  the  same  time,  so  that  thenceforward  I  had  only  to  manage  the 
agricultural  department. 

The  farm  which  it  is  proposed  to  cultivate  as  a  model  farm  in  connexion 
with  the  school,  contains  64  acres,  statute  measure.  It  is  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  M^Ardle,  a  bailiff  on  the  estate,  with  whom  the  late  agent  of  the  Bath 
estate,  T.  Kennedy,  Esq.,  to  whose  zealous  and  benevolent  exertions  this 
locality  is  indebted  for  such  an  institution,  made  arrangements  for  having  it 
cultivated  according  to  the  directions  of  the  agriculturist  appointed  to  conduct 
the  school,  and  also  for  the  maintenance  of  a  certain  number  of  agricultural 
boarders ;  but  owing  to  the  removal  of  Mr.  Kennedy  the  latter  arrangement 
has  not  yet  been  carried  out.  Previous  to  the  farm  coming  under  my 
management,  in  March,  1850,  the  system  of  cultivation  pursued  was  the  too 
common  one  of  growing  a  number  of  gi]sin  crops  in  succession,  with  an 
occasional  green  crop  intervening,  but  without  any  definite  course  being 
adhered  to.  Although  the  tillage  appeared  to  be  fairiy  executed  the  crops 
were  not  such  as  might  be  raised  off  such  land,  owing  to  the  limited  quantity 
of  manure  returned  to  the  soil  under  such  a  system.  The  deficiency  in  this 
respect  was  not  confined  merely  to  the  quantity,  but  extended  also  to  the 
quality,  which,  owing  to  the  absence  of  those  precautions  which  science  points 
out  as  essentially  necessary  to  be  observed  in  the  collection  and  preservation 
of  this  valuable  material,  was  much  deteriorated.  Since  I  undertook  the 
direction  of  the  operations  on  it  many  useM  improvements  have  been 
effected,  in  all  of  which  Mr.  M*Ardle  fully  acquiesced,  and  afforded  every 
facility  for  carrying  them  out.  He  appears  fuUy  convinced  of  the  beneficial 
effects  that  must  accrue  from  the  adoption  of  the  improved  system,  and 
implicitly  follows  my  guidance  in  the  matter.    I  have  decided  on  introducing 
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the  four  and  five  course  rotations,  and  measures  are  now  in  progress  to  hsT^ 
them  brought  into  operation  as  soon  as  possible;  but,  owing  to  the  present 
state  of  the  farm,  a  considerable  time  must  elapse  before  they  are  in  ftill 
effect  This  year  the  poorest  division  of  that  portion  of  the  farm  intoidad 
for  the  five  course  shift  has  been  prepared  with  much  labour  for  green  crope. 
It  was  ploughed  several  times,  and  aB  stones  that  were  met  with  were  raised 
and  carried  off  the  land.  The  potatoes  which  were  planted  in  a  portion  of 
this  division,  in  Uie  month  of  February,  are  now  looking  healthy,  and  Dromisa 
a  remunerative  return  should  they  escape  the  blight.  The  remainder  of  it 
is  under  tiumips,  the  sowing  of  which  is  now  about  being  finished. 

The  collection  of  an  adequate  supply  of  good  manure  is  now  engaging  our 
attention.  A  considerable  quantity  of  bog  mould  has  been  already  drawn, 
and,  during  the  summer,  the  parings  of  road  sides,  and  scourings  of  gripes  and 
ditahes,  iriU  be  collected  and  used  with  the  bog  mould  to  absorb  the  liquid  and 
gaseous  products  that  might  otherwise  esci^  from  the  numnre  daring  its 
deaomposition  in  the  heap. 

The  Agricultural  Class, — The  average  number  of  pupUs  reOAiTHlg  agricultural 
instruction,  from  1st  October,  1850,  to  31st  March,  1851,  has  been  ten.  This 
number  is  smaller  than  might  be  expected ;  but  the  population  of  this  loeality 
has  been  much  diminished  by  emigration ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  depressed 
state  of  the  times,  many  farmers  who  are  anxious  that  their  sons  should  avail 
ihemaelvea  of  the  opportaAity  affijvded  them  to  acquire  osefbl  instrvctioD, 
are  yet  compelled  to  kfiep  ihrnn  at  boma  to  assist  thorn  in  their  labours. 

The  time  devoted  to  t£e  agricultural  instruction  of  the  more  advanced  boya 
is  from  1  to  2  o'clock  each  day,  Saturday  excepted.  A  portion  of  this  time 
if  devoted  to  working  on  the  farm  or  in  Uie  garden,  and  the  remainder  to  onl 
instruction  in  the  school  room.  In  my  lectures  I  endeavour  to  make  theia 
folly  sensible  of  the  prevailing  errors  of  the  old  aystom  of  fJEvnoing,  and  the 
remedies  that  should  be  applied  in  reference  to  them.  I  find  them  pretty 
clever  and  tractable  in  reoeiving  instruction,  but  at  first  they  nuonietted  a 
decided  reluotanee  to  working  on  the  farm,  in  which  fiseling  soma  of  their 
parents  participated.  Finding  them  so  much  averse  to  &e  labocions  part  of 
the  business,  I  did  not  consid^  it  prudent  tQ  adopt  eoercive  measures ;  but,  hj 
dwelling  forcibly  on  the  benefits  of  improved  oultivadon,>J  excited  in  their 
unprejudiced  minds  a  taste  for  a  better  system  than  that  they  saw  followed  by 
their  fathers ;  they  gradually  became  more  interested  in  the  matter;  and  I 
have  now  but  little  difiiooKy  in  getting  them  to  work,  as  they  are  anxioos  to 
become  ftdly  acquainted  with  the  improved  system. 

My  labours  have  not  been  confined  to  the  agricultural  school  and  model 
farm.  I  have  been  oooasionally  requested  by  Humers  in  the  vicinity  to  giro 
them  instrnction  as  to  the  cultivation  of  green  crc^,  with  i^ch  Uiey  were  not 
fully  acquainted.  On  such  occasions  I  gave  all  the  information  in  my  power, 
and  told  them  them  that  at  any  time  they  might  require  «nii]f|i'  infoonatioB  I 
would  be  happy  to  aflbrd  it. 

In  conclusion  I  venture  to  express  the  hope,  that  the  beneficial  efzaaple 
h^e  shown,  and  the  instruction  sSbrded,  wiU  in  due  time  efibet  a  aahrtary 
change  whereby  the  injudicious  treatment  of  a  fruitfrd  soil  hezetofon  foUoirad 
win  be  supplanted  by  a  sound  and  profitable  system  of  husbai^y. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  veiy  obedient  servant, 

JTOBBlFOIBT^ 
Th08.  KTBITPiTBTOir,  EsQ.,  UJ)^ 

JmptctoT  qf  National  AgrUmwral  BchooU^  itc.,  ifc. 
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AlTSNDIZ  33. 

CiBouLAB.*— Batunis  of  Statistics  and  Cropping  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Schools. 

EoUCAHON  OfTICB,  MlpLBO^OXJaH-STBXIT. 
DubHni  185 

Sm, — ^We  have  to  request  that  yon  will  call  the  iom^ediatf  attention  of 
tike  of  ih^  Agricultural 

National  School,  to  the  annexed  fonn  of  returns,  wHdi  he  jis  to  fQl  up  and 
transmit  to  this  c^oe  with  the  £ann  account  hook  at  tha  close  of  the  year. 
The  ohject  in  yiew  in  requiring  such  return  is,  in  addition  to  asoertaining  the 
progress  made  and  results  obtained  in  each  individual  case,  to  exhibit  a 
tabular  statement  of  the  results  realized  in  different  localities,  soils,  and 
circumstances.  Soch  a  statement,  if  accurately  conqdled,  will  be  found  useful 
in  many  respects ;  but,  on  ^e  contrary,  if  erroneous  or  ^caggf  rated,  it  may 
be  positiyely  nuschieToup,  and  bring  discredit  on  the  individuals  ftirnishing 
such,  and  on  the  system  iheT  are  engaged  in  carrying  out  j.t  is  therefore 
hoped  that  due  care  will  be  taken  in  ascertaining  the  particulars  required. 

It  is  also  leequested  thet  the  in  his 

annual  report  to  the  Agriculfiursl  Inspector,  will  give  a  return  of  his  oroppins 
for  the  past  year  in  tte  form  annexed,  inserting  in  the  last  column,  headed 
**  Observations,'*  such  remarks  on  each  crop  as  he  may  consider  judicious. 

We  are.  Sir, 

Your  veijr  ohediexii  serrants, 


To 
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[411] 

I. 

REPORTS    OF    DISTRICT    INSPECTORS    ON    INDUSTRIAL 

SCHOOLS. 

No.  1. — Rbpobt  of  F.  W.  Newell,  Esq.,  Diatrict  Inepector,   on  the 
Balltmena  Industrial  Schools. 

Ballymenay  May,  Ibdl. 

Gentlemen, — In  compliance  with  yonr  inBtrnctions,  I  beg  to  snbmtt 
the  following  report  upon  the  Balljmena  Indnstrial  National  Schools. 

Although  the  object  of  this  school  has  been  fully  treated  of  in  the  dif- 
ferent reports  of  my  predecessor,  yet  it  may  not  be  snperflaons  for  me  to 
describe  it  briefly  for  the  information  of  those  who  may  as  yet  be  stran- 
gers to  iu  details. 

It  is  now  in  the  fifth  year  of  its  existence,  having  been  originally 
established  for  the  purpose  of  mitigating  the  general  distress  of  the  poorer 
classes  in  1846-7,  by  diminishing  the  numbers  of  the  young  of  both 
sexes  whom  that  distress  was  driying  to  the  gates  of  the  Union  work- 
house; and  its  establishment  included  the  doubly  benevolent  end  of  in- 
structing their  ignorance,  while  relieving  their  destitution. , 

The  arrangements  are  as  follow  : — A  limited  number  of  boys  and 
girls  are  admitted  and  instructed,  who  receive  daily  two  meals  of  good 
phun  food ;  the  boys  are  partly,  the  girls  wholly  clad,  with  adequate 
homely  clothing. 

Admission  takes  place  monthly,  upon  rigid  and  careful  examination 
of  the  claims  of  the  candidates  by  the  Committee.  The  after  conduct 
of  those  who  have  left  the  institution  has  been  already  frequently 
alluded  to  as  exemplary;  and  this  very  gratifying  report  continues  to 
be  made,  and  includes  the  names  of  those  who  have  betaken  them- 
selves  to  trade  or  service  up  to  this  time  from  the  date  of  the  last 
published  report. 

Although  subscriptions  for  the  support  of  the  institution  have  been 
collected  yeariy,  to  the  amount  of  about  £100,  yet,    even  with   the 
limited  amount  of  resources  hitherto  at  their  command,  the  Committee 
have   conducted  the   Institution   for   the   year  that   has  just   ended 
without  the  aid  of  any ;  and  although  it  appears  to  be  in  debt  upon 
this  view  of  their  account,  to  the  amount  of  about  £40,  the  deficit  is 
but  apparent;  as  the  value  of  the  stock,  farming  utensils,  and  aoBold 
produce,  at  a  law  estimate,  is  sufficient  to  cover  it   without  drawing 
upon  the  fund  made  up  of  the  uncollected  subscriptions  of  the  past  year, 
and  thoae  accruing  for  the  year  now  current 

A  portion  of  land,  consisting  of  3^  acr^s,  is  fanned  by  the  male 
pupils,  under  the  direction  and  instruction  of  the  teacher.  The  produce 
of  this  little  farm  and  the  milk  of  4  cows  are  sold,  and  the  proceeds 
have  repaid  the  co&t  of  production,  and  left  a  sum  of  £40  to  be  plaoed 
to  the  credit  of  the  Institution.  The  streeU  of  the  town  are  swept  by 
the  bo>s,  and  the  '^oy(vl    Commisfiioners  have  allowed    by  contract 
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for  the  performanoe  of  this  seryice  the  sum  of  £30  per  aoniim  with 
the  collected  manure. 

The  indostrial  department  of  the  female  school  consists  of  all 
kinds  of  plain  needle -work  and  knitting,  some  of  which  is  exe- 
cuted in  a  style  of  great  excellence.  There  have  been  spedmens 
of  a  better  kind  of  knitting  almost  deserving  to  rank  as  fiuicy  work, 
but  plain  work  is  more  decidedly  encouraged,  from  a  thorough  oon- 
viction  of  its  greater  practical  utility,  if  not  temporary  value.  Woik 
such  as  I  have  alluded  to  has  been  sold  during  the  past  year  in 
London,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  active  and  bcaievolent  pa- 
troness, Mrs.  A.  Shafto  Adair,  at  very  remunerative  prices. 

Although  I  have  not  been  directed  to  report  upon  the  efficiency  of 
the  schools  in  a  literary  pomt  of  view,  I  take  leave  to  observe,  that  I 
feel  gratified  by  their  condition  in  this  respect,  more  especially  when 
I  consider  the  many  other  claims  upon  the  attention  both  of  pupfla 
and  teachers;  and  the  long  and  protracted  course  of  oocupation  in  wfaidi 
they  are  daily  engaged.  Considered  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  tiie 
schools  are  in  no  respect  below  the  average  of  the  National  Sohods  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

So  long,  then,  as  an  establishment  like  this  shall  be  conducted 
on  principles  so  economical,  and  productive  of  so  much  good,  so  kmg 
as  sixty  children  of  both  sexes  can  be  preserved,  at  a  cost  conpa- 
ratively  trifling,  from  poverty  and  its  concomitant  evils,  (m  the 
one  hand,  or  the  feeling  of  hopeless  if  not  listless  dependence 
which  a  Poorhouse  too  often  engenders,  on  the  other;  whilst  the 
blessings  of  a  plain,  practical  and  suitable  education,  both  literaiy  and 
industrial,  are  at  the  same  time  imparted ;  so  long  must  all  questions 
as  to  the  success  of  these  schools  continue  to  be  answered  m  the 
affirmative. 

Should  the  Committee  be  enabled  to  increase,  as  they  propose  to  do, 
the  quantity  of  land  under  cultivation,  there  can  be  UtUe  doubt  that 
rapid  strides  will  be  made  towards  rendering  the  institution  sdf- 
supporting.  With  their  present  supply  of  unpaid  labour,  and  the  appli- 
ances which  they  already  possess,  a  much  larger  portion  of  land  might 
be  cultivated,  at  least,  with  additional  profit  and  advantage. 
I  remain.  Gentlemen,  your  veiy  obedient  servant, 

Francis  W.  Newxll, 
Inspector  of  National  Schoob. 

The  Secretaries,  Education  (^  '^ 


No.  2. — Report  of  D.  L.  Blakclt,  E^q^  District  Inspectoiv  on  the  Bel- 
fast Lancasteriam  Industrial  National  Schools. 

Bel/att,  3rd  May,  1851. 
Gentleicek, — I  beg  leave  to  submit  to  you,  for  the  infi)rmation  of 
the  Commissioners,  the  fdlowing  report  on  the  **  Belfast  Lancasterian 
Industrial  National  School,"  being  for  the  year  1850. 
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During  the  year  the  highest  nnmber  of  pupils  on  the  books  was  121 ; 
the  average  daily  atten&nce  89.  The  annexed  table  sets  forth  the 
classification  of  the  pnpils  present  on  the  1 8th  December. 


INDUSTRIAL  BRANCHES. 

Learning  to  sew  and  to  knit 
Engaged  making  shirts,  &c 
Able  to  do  fancy  knitting 
,,        crochet  work 


78 
8 
6 
3 


Reading  in 


Writing  on 


LTTERART 

First  Book 

26 

Second  do. 

27 

Thu-d  do. 

19 

Fourth  do.     . 

14 

Paper 

12 

Slates 

57 

BRANCHES. 

Learning  Arithmetic  (first  four 

rules)           ...  40 

Learning  Compound  Arithmetic  1 0 

„       Grammar    •        •  24 

„       Geography  .        .  41 


When  it  is  taken  into  consideration,  that  an  uninterrupted  attend- 
ance, for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  at  this  school,  was  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule ;  that  the  children  in  general  were  firom 
6  to  10  years  of  age;  that  their  condition  on  entermg,  as  regards 
education,  industrial  or  literary,  was  lamentably  deficient,  neither  rapid 
progress  nOr  respectable  proficiency  could  be  expected.  Everything 
considered,  however,  the  children  made  fair  improvement;  and,  from 
the  reports  which  have  been  received  by  the  Committee,  respecting  the 
conduct  of  many  who  have  spent  some  time  in  the  house,  and  are  now 
employed  elsewhere,  much  good  would  seem  to  have  been  effected. 

In  proof  of  the  numerous  removals  among  the  pupils,  I  may  here 
state  that  of  those  in  attendance  when  my  previous  report  was  written 
(April,  1850)  24  have  gone  to  work  in  the  spinning  mills,  16  to  be 
servants  in  £unilies,  3  to  other  schools,  1 2  in  consequence  of  the  im- 
proved curcnmstances  of  their  parents,  and  4  to  the  Union  workhouse 
with  their  mothers. 

The  paid  officers  in  this  establishment  are  the  matron,  one  industrial 
teacher,  and  one  literary  teacher. 

The  salary  paid  to  the  industrial  teacher  is  £15  per  annum  in  cash, 
with  lodging,  fuel,  and  a  certain  amount  (about  one-half)  of  rations  in 
addition. 

Of  this  sum  of  £15,  £9  are  paid  by  the  Board.  To  the  literary 
teacher  the  Board  give  £16  per  annum. 

Thus  it  appears  that  only  the  sum  of  £25  per  annum  is  paid  out  of  the 
public  purse  for  the  education  of  100  children,  and  these  consist  of  the 
very  class  for  whose  benefit  the  National  System  was  introduced.  All 
additional  expenses  are  defrayed  by  means  of  donations  and  subscriptions^ 

The  industrial  and  literary  departments  are  conducted  in  the  same 
room. 

The  time  devoted  to  industrial  taraining  embraces  about  three  hours 
in  each  of  the  working  days  of  the  week. 
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The  more  advanced  pnpiU  are  employed  at  the  manofactiire  of  shirta 
and  other  plain  work,  the  materials  in  general  being  sent  to  the  school 
by  some  one  who  pajs  for  the  ''making  up."  The  yonnger  children 
are  instmcted  in  the  elementary  parts  of  sewing  and  knitUng.  In- 
strnction  in  cooking,  washing,  <&c,  is  given  in  the  kitchen,  to  which  the 
girls  go  in  torn. 

All  the  pnpils  are  fed  and  clothed  ont  of  the  fonds  of  the  house, 
the  amount  of  which,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  is  more  than  an 
equivalent  for  any  work  they  can  do. 

Since  the  commencement  of  this  school  the  combination  of  industrial 
with  literary  education  has  been  strictly  adhered  to,  and  the  result,  at 
the  end  of  four  years'  experience,  proves  most  satisfactorily  that  the 
system  is  not  only  practicable  but  highly  advantageous. 

I  would  observe  that  were  this  system  carried  out  in  every  National 
school,  it  would  be  of  vast  benefit  to  the  poorer  classes. 

I  should  be  guilty  of  a  great  dereliction  of  duty  did  I  close  this 
report  without  paying  a  well  merited  compliment  to  those  ladies  who 
have  so  zealously  fand  with  unqualified  approbation  from  all  ckusesj 
supported  this  iustitntion. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Gentlemen, 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 

D.  L.  Bl4K£LT,  District  Inspector. 

Tht  Secretaries^  Education  Office, 


No.  3. — Report  of  J.  G.  Flemwg,  Esq.,  District  Inspector,  on   the 
Carrickmacboss  Female  Central  Industrial  School. 

Drogheda,  17/A  May,  1851. 

Gentlemen, — In  compliance  with  the  instructions  contained  in  your 
letter  of  the  28  th  ultimo,  I  beg  to  forward  for  the  information  of  the 
Commissioners  this  my  first  special  report  on  the  Carrickmacross  Female 
Industrial  School. 

Before  entering  into  details,  or  specifying  the  system  which  has  been 
adopted  in  the  general  management  and  organization  of  this  school,  it 
will  not,  I  conceive,  be  irrelevant  to  notice  that,  previous  to  its  establish- 
ment, and  that  of  the  district  schools  (referred  to  at  the  end  of  this 
report),  there  were  not  any  institutions  of  a  similarly  extensive  character, 
and  conducted  with  equal  efficiency  and  method,  in  operation,  either  in 
Carrickmacross  or  in  the  adjoining  rural  districts.  In  order  to  remedy 
this  defect,  and  to  afford  suitable  employment  of  a  reproductive  nature  to, 
at  least,  a  portion  of  the  poor  industrious  females  of  the  locality,  the 
school  to  which  this  report  refers  was  established  in  February,  1849,  by 
Tristram  Kennedy,  Esq.,  then  agent  for  the  Marquis  of  Bath.  I  may  add 
that  its  subsequent  success  and  present  prosperous  condition  are  mainly 
to  be  attributed  to  that  gentleman's  benevolent  efforts. 

It  will  be  easily  conceived  that  many  obstacles  had  to  be  encountered 
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in  canyingout  the  details  connected  with  the  general  working  of  an  In- 
dustrial School  on  its  first  opening  in  an  impoverished  district,  it  being 
absolutely  necessary  to  produce  only  such  articles  of  female  apparel  as 
were  then  in  demand  in  the  general  market,  and  which,  whilst  they  af- 
forded a  fair  profit  to  the  wholesale  purchaser,  would  at  the  same  time 
remunerate  the  parties  engaged  in  the  work  of  production  for  their  time 
and  labour.  Again,  owing  to  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  persons  thus 
employed,  it  was  essential  to  the  success  of  the  undertaking,  that  the 
work  when  executed  should  be  promptly  paid  for.  It  was  to  be  feared 
that  this  school  (like  others  similarly  circumstanced)  would  have  gra- 
dually sunk  under  the  difficulties  just  referred  to ;  but,  owing  to  the 
fostering  care  and  vigilant  superintendence  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  it  accom- 
plished all  that  was  expected,  and  it  has  now  become  the  centre,  and,  as 
it  were,  the  parent  of  six  other  Industrial  Schools  erected  on  the  Bath 
estate  within  a  comparatively  recent  date.  The  experience  acquired 
during  the  past  two  years  has  done  much  towards  the  development  of 
Mr.  Kennedy's  views ;  and  I  can  now  state  that  at  no  former  period  has 
the  Carrickmacross  School  of  Industry  afforded  more  general,  con- 
stant, and  remunerative  employment  than  at  present.  Much  of 
this  success  is  owing  to  the  ability  and  untiring  energy  of  the  teacher. 
Miss  Smith,  who  is  admirably  fitted  for  her  office.  Indeed  I  may  safely 
say,  that  a  better  selection  could  scarcely  have  been  made  for  the 
situation  of  industrial  teacher.  Her  efforts  to  promote  habits  of  order, 
cleanliness,  and  punctuality  among  her  pupils  deserve  special  notice. 
Nor  is  her  time  exclusively  occupied  with  the  labours  of  the  industrial 
department ;  she  teaches  many  of  her  pupils  reading  and  writing,  and 
the  proficiency  attained  by  most  of  them  in  those  rudimentary  branches 
Is  in  all  respects  satis&ctory.  Owing  to  the  want  of  time  and  the 
arduous  duties  connected  with  the  superintendence  of  the  work-school,  it 
was  found  impossible  to  effect  more  in  the  way  of  literary  instruction.  I 
have  to  add,  that  the  industrial  and  literary  departments  are  conducted 
in  the  same  room.  It  is  a  spacious  apartment,  well  lighted,  tho- 
roughly ventilated,  and  provided  with  all  the  necessary  school  appa- 
ratus. 

Salary. — Miss  Smith  is  awarded  £50  per  annum  by  the  Commission- 
ers of  National  Education  for  her  services  in  conducting  the  Industrial 
School.  She  also  receives  a  yearly  gratuity  of  £10  from  the  agent  of 
the  Bath  estate,  being  further  provided  (from  the  same  source)  with  a 
suitable  residence  free  of  charge,  but  she  is  not  permitted  to  de^ 
mand  any  school  fees  from  her  pupils.  In  ordinary  cases,  such  a  prac- 
tice is,  in  ray  opinion,  open  to  objection,  for  when  acted  upon,  I  invari- 
ably find  the  attendance  of  the  pupils  irregular,  because  parents, 
not  appreciating  that  which  is  gratuitously  given,  frequently  keep  their 
children  from  school  for  the  most  trifling  causes.  But  in  the  case  of  an 
Industrial  School,  established  for  the  benefit  of  the  poorest  class  of  the 
community,  it  is  obviously  desirable  to  induce  as  many  as  possible  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  profitable  results  of  a  well-organised  system  of 
6  %  x> 
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libimr,  and  thii  om   odfy  be   6flbet«A   bf  rt(pAiiii$  tfo 
or  other  sehool-fBet. 

AtMida^uie. — ^The  ifood  efltets  of  thk  ttrnmgaAient  wffl  be  seea  ftma 
tiie  Moving  partieuUn,  which  have  been  ptepaM  with  Accnnuy  and 
esfe.  There  are  at  present  more  than  150  females  reranneratttel/  em- 
ployed through  the  meditkm  ctf  the  C^nlekina^ntMs  Schtfcfl.  Tbis 
ntoffber  eompri<^B  htany  growfa  femidei,  off  ag^  viiryiiig  from  18 
io  40  years.  Ddmestic  ddtiei,  and  in  feom^  eades  the  distance  of  thtir 
]dacl8  df  abode  fthm  the  ^hobl,  preelnde  t)ie  pdtssibility  of  their  attend- 
ii%  ae  day  papiU,  nor  do  I  think  thiit  Afiy  tisefhl  inject  wotdd  b^gtfhM 
by  ehfbrdng  a  pnnetaaA  daily  atttntdanoe  on  the  part  of^tich  p)^t%ohb ;  b^- 
videa  it  is  tmneees^^  to  subject  those  of  mature  age  to  that  itflet  systein 
Y>f  disdpline  whieh  ia  alone  suited  for  chitdi^  who  ait  MppoaU 
to  re^ptitt  ihe  wttehfhl  attention  of  a  qnaKfied  in!(trttetr^.  Thofo 
partto)  however,  attend  at  int^rvais  ft^  the  pntpo^e  of  procnfmg  woik, 
which  thi^  T^nrn  ftnr  payment  when  cuhipleted.  A  lafge  amount  <»f 
em^ymem  is  thus  afibid^d  to  a  deservhig  class  of  flemales  who  cfaeer- 
fblly  Wvrk  during  the  abmnte  df  their  children  at  school,  or  Wheh  th^ 
huiibands  or  relatives  are  occupied  with  out-dbor  labour  6o  grtat 
indeai  is  tli^  axddety  of  tho«e  p^r  creatufes  to  earn  a  fbw  shiOrags 
ireekly,  thkt  miny  of  them,  I  have  beeh  inlbrmed,  wok-k  to  an  advanced 
Hour  bf  the  night.  By  ibis  means  many  poor  families  have  ^ucc^^ed  hi 
irthtggUng  ihrbufjli  the  uafierlng  aiid  distrM  unfortunately  to  prevalent 
in  this  coutttiy  during  some  vears  i^ast.  The  number  of  fbtbales  thus 
ehtplbyed  at  iSieir  own  honiee  beitig  vety  eobsiclerable,  the  daHy  average 
intendatice  i^,  of  eourae,  prbportioMbly  dimihished.  A  rtgMr  attinidan^ 
(ab  llir  ks  T*rt«t!eabte)1s,  hbwever,  requked  frbrii  <he  jumot  fHi^ite  dnnng 
the  first  -five  dayA  of  the  week,  the  faburs  fbi*  insthicdbn  b^g  6om  fSfsi 
lilldiree. 

The  fbUbwtdg  etaMifleatioh  oh  this  faebd  wiH  be  ibu^d  comet : — 

Allowed  to  work  at  their  own  places  bf  abode,  80  females,  from  IS  to 

40  years  of  age. 
'fteqiiired  io  attend  the  school  as  daily  pupils,  70  females,  from  S  to  16 

years. 

^lisMs  ^f  Work  Eirwaierf.-^Itt  order  to  insure  *  steady  source  M 
fanploymerit  at  ri^niuiie^tive  pitces,  large  «upt)l]e8  of  #6rk  tab  prb- 
iufed  from  tome  of  the  principal  Uanufbcturers  of  sewed  innslids 
-■Ad  lace-woi^ ;  and  aa  constant  etbployment  lean  be  obtained  from  thbte 
two  aouiees  aloiie,  ^  pupils,  iHth  sothe  few  exceptions,  attend  tb 
TO  ethd-  bnmch  of  needlework.  Thene  are  at  pfesetitt^bout  50  fii^- 
wudiiis  connected  with  the  Oirirriekmaehoss  School,  whos^  '^^eMcIy  ^m^- 
ii)(gk  wy  toorditig  to  their  iuerMied  HkiH  ahd  i^&iS^.    n^f  fflky  U 


12  recdVe  at  the  rate  of  5a.  Od  to  7a.  eacfa  weelL 
18  ^  8     0    to  6        i, 

20  „  2     6     to  3         „ 
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About  100  females  are  exclunyely  ooeupied  with  embroideiy  work, 
wbo,  with  xeapect  to  monej  payments,  ma^  be  classed  as  follows : — 

40  receiving  at  the  rale  of  Is.  6cl.  weeWy. 
60  „  6d.  to  Ifl.  „ 

Those  sums  are  small  indeed,  but  then  it  should  be  taken  into  eonri- 
deration  that  very  yonng  children  tan  be  em|^oyed  at  this  species  of 
wtftiL  No  time  is  lost  in  drawing  patterns,  as  in  the  case  of  lace-work, 
and  the  pieces  of  embroidery  when  completed  are  washed  and 
bleached:  but  for  this  most  of  those  thus  emplojped  wouM  remain 
idle,  as  young  beginners  rarely  execute  work  free  from  spots  and  stains. 
The  teacher,  however,  states  that  many  of  those  engaged  in  embroider- 
ing)) by  attention  and  increased  proficiency,  will  shortly  be  in  a  position 
to  merit  an  advance  on  the  small  sums  which  they  now  receive. 
In  addition  to  this,  they  are  gradually  qualifying  themselves  to  com- 
mHenee  the  laee-work,  tmd  in  Ihe  event  of  their  becomTng  proficients  in 
that  branch,  their  condition  win  be  greatly  improved.  I  should 
observe  that  in  all  cases  where  funds  are  required  for  the  purchase  of 
tnaDsriala,  the  necessary  soms  are  lianded  to  .the  teacher  by  tfae  Marquis 
Of  Bathes  agent,  to  whom  the  fimt  «ost  of  those  materials  is  refunded 
^  when  the  w^ri:  has  been  disposed  of  But  fior  this  assistance  so  kindly 
•allMled,  the  business  of  the  aohool  coaldiiot  be  aatis&ctorily  conducted. 
Before  concluding  this  import,  I  beg  to  eall  special  attention  to 
the  proficient  ^ich  many  of  Miss  Smith's  pupils  have  acquired  in 
laoeo^ortdng.  On  viewing  i&t^  speoimeus  which  I  found  in  the  school, 
I  was  struck  with  their  extreme  beauty  and  delicacy  of  fini^,  but 
distrusting  my  own  judgment  on  a  subject  with  which  I  have  but  littke 
pniAUCaX  acquaintance,  I  submitted  those  specimens  to  eocperienced  parties, 
^tlKx  fully  coneurred  with  me  in  the  •opniion  which  I  had  formed  regard- 
ing the  exoeUenoe  of  the  work.  Indeed  the  prices  realised  for  i^iat  has 
been  already  completed  may  be  considered  a  sufficient  proof  on  this 
{ioinv^^5  have  been  readily  given  lor  a  bee  shawl  wfakhu  youngfbmale 
aompleted  within  three  months;  and  the  ladies  of  OarrickmacroBs  and 
ivs  vkinity  testify  by  their  fi:«quent  orders  how  much  they  appreciate 
4liis  newdy-introduced  vpeciee  ^  manufacture. 

I  ishould  not  omit  stating  that  the  undermentioned  Industiial  Schools 
on  the  Bath  estate  are  occasionally  visited  by  the  teaober  dPtlK 
Gebtrsl  School  Itt  CarnckmacroBa,  with  the  -view  of  suggesting  any 
improvement  which  she  may  deem  necessary  for  die  better  organimtion 
of  the  industrkd  classes  attached  to  those  district  sofaools,  as  also 
-for  the  purpose  <tf  allotting  the  amount  of  work  supplied  by  her,  in 
-^ttsmtifi^  proportioned  to  the  average  attendance  at  each  of  them.  I 
"merely  refer  to  those  minor  schools  because  they  serve  to  illustrate  the 
isvensiTelmd  usefiil  sphere  of  action  of  the  Cental  Institution  of  Car- 
rickmacross. 

The  Organised  system  of  labour  to  which  I  have  now  referred 
may  J«»lly  be  regarded  as  a  blessing  by  that  portion  of  the  eommnmty 
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which  has  been  so  much  benefited  by  its  operation,  were  it  only  for  the 
lesson  of  industry  and  self- reliance  which  many,  I  trust,  have  learned 
from  it.  But  it  has  effected  much  more  ;  it  has  enabled  many  to  proeuie 
the  means  of  support  when  other  sources  of  employment  fkiled,  and  it 
has  preserved  many  abo  from  the  miserable  life  of  the  pauper  depending 
upon  the  public  aims  for  subsistence. 

I  remain,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant,* 

J.  G.  Flemiko,  Diitrid  IntpecUfr. 
Kidnaminsha,  Broomfield,  Drumlusty, 
Blackttaff,  Ballymacknay. 


No.  4. — R£P0BT  of  MicuAEL  CoYLE,  Esq.,  District  Inspector,  on  tba 
KiNSALB  Industrial  National  School,  District  27. 

Cork,  6th  May,  1861. 

Gentlkmen, — On  the  Ist  and  2nd  of  May  I  inspected  the  Kinsale 
Industrial  School.  I  found  330  pupils  present  The  average  attend- 
ance for  the  6  months  endiug  3Qth  September,  1850,  wa^  462;  that 
for  the  6  months  ending  31st  March,  1861,  was  346.  In  the  winter 
half-year  there  is  always  a  decrease  in  the  attendance. 

No  literary  instruction  is  given  in  the  industrial  departmeut,  whidi  is 
60  X  30f.  and  14f.  high,  well  lighted  and  supplied  with  every  neces- 
sary apparatus.  Industrial  instruction  is  given  every  day  from  6  to 
9  o'clock,  A.H.,  from  10  to  2^,  and  in  the  evening  from  4  to  6. 
There  is  another  room,  30  X  25f.  by  16f.  high,  in  which  industrial  and 
literary  instruction  is  given,  the  former  from  12^  to  1|  o'clock  nay 
dat/i  and  in  the  morning  and  evening,  whenever  the  other  room  b  insuffi- 
cient for  the  attendance. 

The  literary  teachers  never  instruct  in  the  industrial  department. 
One  teacher  gets  from  the  Nuns  3s.  per  week  and  board  and  lodging; 
two  others  get  board,  lodging  and  dotbing;  and  another,  clothing  and 
£6  per  annum.  Three  others  are  paid  by  the  Board  8s.  per  week 
each.  They  are  directed  and  assisted  by  six  of  the  Religious  Ladies  of 
the  Institution* 

The  parents  of  the  children  are  most  anxious  to  have  them  admitted 
into  the  industrial  department. 

Embroidery  of  ail  sorts  is  taoght  with  great  saccess;  also  Limerick 
lace.  Cushion  laee,  Valenciennes  and  French  lace  of  all  fashions;  knit- 
tin((,  netting  and  crochet;  Ftaj-makiug  and  plain  work  of  every  kind. 
Toe  Keli;;iv>us  LadifS  lately  inlro<]«:^.ed  ai  tificinl  flower  work,  the  tppft- 
ratua  fur  which  coot  them  £2*3,  auil  alrtady  it  is  exicuted  in  superior 
•tyle. 

Specimens  of  lace  sceni't^.  Limerick  lace,  embroidered  lace»  and 
camijric,  and   braid   work,  have  be<^n  sent  to  tbe  Luu^ioa  Exhibition; 
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and  afford  a  fair  chance  of  snccessfol  competition.  Chorch  Testmenti 
and  robes  can  be  embroidered  in  silk  and  gold  in  the  most  elegant 
manner,  and  wonld  be  made  to  order;  and  this  applies  to  all  the  kinds  of 
WOTk  whidi  I  haTe  mentioned.  Such  work,  purchased  at  t^fairmarlcet 
pric0j  wonld  be  a  sonrce  of  profitable  emplojment  to  the  pnpils,  par- 
tionlarlj  those  who  have  attained  proficiency  in  the  several  branches 
most  difficult  to  be  learned. 

The  pnpils  earn  generally  from  6d.  to  3s.  par  week,  the  amonnt 
vaiying  according  to  their  skill,  and  the  facility  or  difficulty  of  making 
qnick  and  advantageous  sales.  There  is  necessarily  a  large  quantity  of 
roughly  executed  work,  which  cannot  be  disposed  of  even  at  what  it  is. 
actually  worth,  the  sale  of  it  on  any  terms  being  necessary.  The  prices 
got  for  the  well-finished  work  ore  generally  remunerative, 

Through  the  unremitting  diligence  of  the  Religions  Ladies  in  directing 
the  work,  and  seeking  outlets fixr  it  by  an  activeand  extensive  correspond- 
ence, the  pecuniary  difficulties  of  the  Institution  have  been  diminished 
within  the  past  year,  as  the  following  statement  <^  their  account  will 
show: — 

Sales  for  cash  from  Ist  March,  1850,  to  Ist  April, 

1851, 

Sales  on  credit  for  same  period 

Work  sent  to  America  (not  yet  paid  for) 

Materials  on  hands  wrought  and  unwrought 


Deficit  1st  March,  1850 

Materials  purchased  firom  that  to  April,  1851, 

A}^;>aratus  for  artificial  flawer  work 


Profit  or  balance  in  favour  of  the  Institution  •      £54    6    4;^ 

Mr.  Wallace,  an  extensive  manu£EU^urer  in  Glasgow,  supplies  some 
materials  and  disposes  of  them  when  worked,  paying  for  the  labour. 

Mr.  Biggs,  a  gentleman  in  Leiceater,  having  happened  to  become 
aware  of  the  struggles  and  benevolent  object  of  the  Institutioo,  sent 
632^  lbs.  of  woollen  yam  to  be  knitted;  2360  pairs  of  half-hose  were 
sent  to  him;  there  are  in  hands  from  1400  to  1500  other  pairs. 
Much  of  this  work  was  done  by  the  girls  and  women  in  their  own 
bouses,  and  forms  no  item  in  the  acoount  before  given.  Good  knitters 
earn  2s.  pw  week,  besides  minding  their  ordinary  household  business. 
The  same  gentleman  often  sends  premiums  for  the  meritorious  pupils. 
With  these  exceptions  the  Nuns  provided  the  material  from  their  own 
resources. 


£434  19 

30  0 

40  0 

320  0 

8* 
0 
0 
0 

£824  19 

8* 

£247  11 

498  2 

25  0 

2; 
0 

£770  13 

H 
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lite  Bstisfiwtory  pregrMft  iiiftd«  liy  tlM^  p«pn«  k  kda^^ 
the  |roiind*'iro]%  for  ftitve  waai^sti  iDd  mpeotiMitj,  hM  in  ao  fii^ 
retarded,  but  seeoifl  te  hvrt  stfinmltted  them  lo  pnefioieM^  in  Ufiy 
ntitCere;  and  I  sm  dedded^  ef  opiidett  thai,  wilfc<mt  %  eombiatlkiB  e# 
bothy  adther  deparftraeeta  we>dd  be  sO'  ewsowafoli 

Aware  of  the  diileakies  tMa  bammkm  hai  haid  to  ecwtaBd  iritk,  wmd 
of  the  extraordinaiy  efforts  made  bj  the  Nnaa  «e  «eno^  av  ^BBiaiah 
them,  and  p^wnded  that  WHhetit  these  effNts  oemfiale  fiuhne  would 
be  the  reai^  of  Ihe  experineal,  I  ootid  set  raoomaiMid  the  Boavd  to 
ttdend  it,  vitoato  adhoc^vader  (the  managOMoat  of  ladiea  foanaaaft  «f 
ddB,  and  wiHuig  to  detele  lAieir  aeal,  Aeir  thue,  and  moal  anmiiiaiiag 
attention  to  the  bnsineafr  No  mere  iNttroaaga^  no  ^iliBg  Oanaiitiaa 
will  effect  the  eH^jeet;  nolhhig  hot  work  and  penmml  MMoHiiom  w3t 
e^ar  lead  to  ancoeai  hi  aaeh  an  andettakhig. 

1  remaiti|  OesQiBnien,  ywi  ovedleiii  adivant, 

M.  CkMU. 
wnMijMevN*  #^^Vflv|oAtfw  ifivwMaB 

Tkt  Becretanes,  Bdmcatum  Office, 


Sa  5.-*-Bkiwt  of  Edward  S.  Clareb,  Esq^  M.D.,  Distaict  Inspector, 
on  the  Thubles  Industrial  National  School. 

GiHTUooN, — in  obedtenee  fe  foxxf  inatractioDS  of  tha  lifith  iilliaa, 
I  Tislted  the  Tfanrles  Indnstrial  Mh>o1,  Na.  B,11<V  »d  hava  Ikft 
honor  to  report  as  follows: — 

It  appears,  from  previous  reports,  that  this  Institntion  was  fonnded 
at  the  dose  of  1847,  ibr  the  maintenance  and  employment  of  jonag 
fbmales  dismissed'  from  sertice  dmiog  ifhe  iaarina  of  that  year* 

Its  benevolent  founders  (the  Bev.  Dr.  Leahy,  and  the  Nuns  attached 
to  the  Presentation  Oevrent  at  Tburiia)  erighiaAed  a  anhiOriptiQa  by 
which  a  smn  of  £l6a  was  rataed.  With  this  th^  esftabliabed  a  aawA 
manufactory  of  textile  ihbries  (wo^  flax,  and  hemp)  aa  dM|^  OMTse 
Hnen,  woc^en  ^ovea;  also  sacking,  indndkig,  of  eonrse,  the  |Hre|«iil6iy 
machinery  for  carding,  spinniBg,  wkdlag. 

These  operations  are  eonduated  in  three  raom^  adioUy  deii9jted  l9 
these  Industrial  objects;  and,  in  addHiion,  aoma  plafai  andertamaaM 
needle- work  is  done  in  one  of  the  rooma  attechad  to  tha  lileiirj  aoMl^ 
Hie  Oommissioners  of  National  Sduaation  allow  £9  a<'jaar-toa.taachar« 
whose  chief  duty  it  is  to  superintend  the  qHnnkig,  dn.,  tiia  aervioM  of 
the  male  teacher  of  weavmg,  mentioaed  in  jny  ia^  veport*  bavtag  baen 
dispensed  with  during  the  past  year.    There  are  78  nameaoR  (ha 
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Register,  and  the  average  attendance  dnrmg  the  paat  year  was  53.    On 
^1»  ^  of  mjr  yiwt  4fi  pnj^U^  were  pT^git^  fuir- 

Spinning,  ...  ...       18 

Winding,  ...  ...         2 

Sacking  8% 


•  •. 


...       U 

Tte  WOTfc  l*e»  !S#i^)^  49  imm^  %f  ihflp,  H^'^ 

Saokifg,  to  the  Greaf  Sontii  Waakn  Bailva^  Qflpiii^ 

Woolkm  Gloves,  to  the  An^. 

Uneq  ai^  Omamental  Needl^-wer^  bj  pmata  QiAp|i 

That  tiib  Inslitntion  yielded  a  very  Mfb  Intenat  en  the  capitfl 
employed  dnring  the  year  1849^  *ppe"  from  the'  l|th  Bepoi^  ofihs 
Commissioners,  and  I  am  now  instracted  by  the  ladies  h^  dia^  of  it 
to  state,  that  thoogh  it  has  not  been  so  proitaUe  during  die  past  year 
(185&),  it  has  yidded  a  profit  of  £^0,  which  will  be  distritrnted  in  grar 
tnitons  dothing  to  the  most  deseririag  of  the  worfcen.  The  w^iicesrare 
employed  at  work  11  honrs  daily  in  snmmer,  and  10  in  winter;  thpir 
average  age  is  abont  18  years,  and  the  average  eaniing  aboH  Is.  6d. 
per  week,'  varying  from  lOd.  to  3s.  per  week.  £208  were  paid  hi 
wages  dniing  the  year  1860. 

On  the  whole,  although  this  eetablisfament  does  not  natte,  to  any 
considerable  extent,  literary  with  industrial  instmction,  only  half  an 
honr  each  day  being  devoted  to  the  former;  nevectheless,  the  saudl 
grant  from  the  Board  has,  in  my  opblon,  been  well  expended;  seemff 
that  not  only  has  it  prevented  present  destitution,  bat  ^at  many  have 
acquired  trades  which  will  probably  at  aH  times  mmister  to  their  sap- 
port,  and  thus  prevent  them  from  becoming  burdens  to  the  State. 

I  take  leave,  however,  to  recommend  that  a  greater  amount  of  time 
be  daily  devoted  to  literary  instmotioB,  say  from  one  to  two  hours 
daUy.  And,  considering  the  very  low  rate  of  wages  and  length  of  time 
devoted,  I  do  not  think  it  likely  that  even  the  two  hours  daily  would 
prevent  such  an  estabfi^ment  from  being  self-maintained  ;  but  an 
actual  inspection  of  the  accounts  themselves  woidd  be  necessary  to 
enable  me  to  form  a  correct  opinion  on  this  subject  It  is,  however, 
obvious  ^hat  much  less  time  will  not  «#c^iia%  combine  literaiy  with 
industrial  instruction. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  GenUemen,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

Edward  S.  Clarkx. 
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No.  6. — Report  of  H.  P.  Glabke,  Esq.,  District  Inspector,  on  the  Sc 
Mart's  Industrial  School,  Lihkrick. 

Ltm<ncib,Afdy.  1861. 

This  School  is  held  in  the  Honse  of  Relfnge,  conducted  by  the  Sisters 
of  the  Order  of  Mercy.  The  objects  of  the  Institution  are  to  provide  a 
home  for  females  of  good  character  whilst  ont  of  empIoTment,  to  qualify 
them  during  their  stay  to  act  as  servants,  sempstresses,  shopwomeo,  or 
nursery-governesses,  and  to  procure  situations  for  them  in  these  capaci- 
ties. Orphans  were  formerly  received,  but  these  are  now  supported  in  a 
separate  establishment  It  was  opened  in  the  year  1838,  with  20 
inmates,  but  the  number  having  greatly  increased,  the  apartments  occn< 
pied  were  found  to  be  too  small,  and  the  present  building  was  erected 
in  1 842.  It  is  of  stone,  three  stories  in  height^  75  feet  in  length,  and 
25  feet  broad,  in  every  respect  well  fitted  for  the  purpose,  and  is 
exclusively  appropriated  for  the  persons  attending  the  Industrial  SehooL 
It  comprises  the  school-room,  in  which  the  work  is  also  carried  on,  a 
dormitory,  refectory,  infirmary,  kitchen,  laundry,  &c  The  apartments 
are  kept  scrupulously  clean  luid  orderly,  and  are  well  ventilated. 

The  number  at  present  in  attendance  is  50 ;  the  highest  number  on 
the  roll  for  the  last  six  months  was  62,  and  the  average  attendance  for 
the  same  period  amounts  to  56.  During  the  last  year  168  obtained 
employment  as  domestics;  five  as  nursery-governesses,  six  as  shop 
women,  and  two  emigrated;  in  all,  181,  which,  with  50  now  in  the 
house,  gives  23 1  as  the  number  assisted  in  twelve  months.  The  total 
number  of  persons  received  since  the  house  was  established  in  1838  is 
1 150,  giving  96  as  the  yearly  average  of  admissions. 

The  work  consists  of  sewing,  cutting  out  clothes,  shirt-making  for 
shopkeepers  and  private  persons,  with  some  lace-work  embroidery  and 
other  species  of  needlework.  These  occupations,  with  the  domestic  work 
of  the  house,  and  washing,  constitute  the  industrial  employment.  The 
materials  are  supplied  by  those  sending  orders  for  work. 

The  occupation  of  time  is  given  in  the  following 


time  table. 


H.   M.         H.    M. 


6 

till  7 

7 

„   8 

8 

30  „  10 

10 

„    1 

1 

„   2 

2 

"   t 

4 

»  7 

7 

„    8 

8 

„  9 

Washing,  and  arranging  apartments. 
30  Prayer  and  Religious  Instruction. 
Breakfast  and  arranging  dormitory. 
Needlework,  Laundry,  Scour Ing-house,  &c» 
Literary  Instruction,  Reading,  Spelling,  &c 
Needlework. 

Dinner,  Lecture,  Recreation. 
Literary  Instruction,  Spelling,  R^ing,  &c 
Recreation,  Night-prayers,  retire  to  bed. 
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The  following  is  an  account  of  the  expense  of  the  establishment  for 
the  last  year  : — 

Total  expense,  ...  ..  ...      £400 

Paid  for  in  the  following  manner  : — 

By  profit  for  work  executed  in  the  house,   £50 
„  Grant  from  Board,  ...  16 

„  Proceeds  of  Sermon,  paid  by  Convent, 
and  Subscriptions,  &c      ...  335 

£400 

It  is  therefore  not  self-supporting,  nor  can  it  ever  be  expected  to  be 
so,  owing  to  many  circumstances:  amongst  others,  to  the  short  time 
during  which  the  inmates  remaio,  on  an  average,  four  months.  Many, 
indeed,  leave  within  one,  and  but  very  few  remain  as  long  as  six 
months,  the  practice  being  to  accept  a  situation  as  soon  as  offered. 
Those  best  qualified  naturally  obtain  situations  before  the  others,  so  that 
the  more  skilful,  and  whose  work  is  of  course  the  most  profitable,  are 
constantly  leaving. 

The  average  number  of  inmates  being  50,  it  appears  that  each  has 
been  supported  at  an  expense  of  something  less  than  £8  a-year, 
3s.  0|d.  a- week,  or  5:^.  a  day — a  very  low  sum,  and  which  it  is  evi- 
dent could  suffice  only  with  the  most  rigid  economy. 

The  general  tendency  of  the  Institution  is,  without  doubt,  to  effect  a 
great  deal  of  good.  Since  its  establishment  it  must  most  certainly  have 
been  the  means  of  preventing  very  many  young  females  from  adopting 
a  life  of  shame  and  misery.  And,  besides  effecting  this  prevention  of 
evil,  its  inmates  have  become  better  qualified  for  discharging  their 
humble  duties,  or,  where  they  exhibited  a  taste  for  literary  instruction, 
of  even  advancing  themselves  in  life  in  an  honest  and  respectable  man- 
ner. The  union  of  industrial  occupations  with  ordinary  school-instruc- 
tion, forms  manifestly  the  only  correct  system  of  education  for  the 
working  classes,  as  an  exclusive  attention  to  books  for  many  hours 
daily,  generates  a  dislike  to  manual  labour.  In  this  Institution,  intended 
chiefly  for  servants,  even  more  time  is  rightly  occupied  with  work  than 
with  books.  The  result  appears  in  all  respects  so  highly  satisfactory, 
that  I  am  of  opinion  all  patrons  of  primary  schools  should  look  upon  the 
practice  of  some  branch  of  industry  by  the  pupils  for  a  limited  portion 
of  the  school-hours  as  most  desirable. 

Henry  P.  Clarkb,,  District  Inspector. 
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No.  7. — Rbport  of  William  MacDsrmott,  Esq^  District  ^"fgyy^^  %g 
the  Industrial  Departments  of  the  West  Dublin  Fsmalb  Model 
and  Baqoot-strut  Female  National  Schools. 

Gentlemen, — In  compfiaace  mth  yoja  lettei  of  the  26th  nit. 
directiDg  me  to  fnrnbh  yon  with  a  special  mpoFt  on  the  West  Dublin 
Model  and  Baggot-streat  F>BiDale  Scboeis,  as  oonnactad  with  the  in- 
dustrial department  of  each  of  these  etttblishnienli,  far  this  purpose  I 
called  on  Tuesday,  29th  nit.,  and  again  on  Monday,  6th  inslL,  at 
Baggot-street  School,  but  found  that,  in  consequence  of  the  rttj 
considerable  alterations  now  going  on  in  that  establishment,  it  has 
not  yet  been  opened  for  the  admission  of  pnp3s  sinee  the  lasl  Baiter 
recess.  I  must,  therefore,  conine  ray  resMurks  on  this  svbject  to  tke 
West  Dublin  Female  Model  School,  and  m  tiM  okIof  to  i^ieli  yvnr 
queries  refer. 

The  industrial  department  is  conducted  in  the  same  room  with  Ike 
literary  school. 

The  teachers  are  a  young  woman  who  gives  instrvetioa  in  em- 
broidering on  mublln,  and  who  may  be  considered  the  aiistresi  of  the 
industrial  department ;  there  is  another  who  totdios  plaa  woik  to 
those  who  are  not  engaged  at  ^e  former  braieh;  wUle  Ihe  htad 
mistress  of  the  iiterary  school,  with  her  assistant,  also  give  their  aid  in 
teaching  the  plain  work. 

The  salary  which  the  mistress  reeeives  for  supeiMendiB^  the  iadns- 
trial  department  is  1 2s.  per  week,  paid  by  the  Board. 

At  present  about  60  girls  are  engaged  at  erabroideriBg^  aad  70  m 
knitting,  sewing,  or  plain  woik;  the  time  in  whioh  they  am  so  ean 
ployed  is  one  hour  and  three-quarters  dally;  a  greater  number  may  he 
expected  as  the  fine  weather  opens. 

I  presume  the  parents  are  willing  that  their  children  shookl  be 
taught  these  nseinl  branches;  else,  they  would  objeet  to  the  system,  er 
withdraw  them  altogether  ih>m  the  establishment;  neither  of  thsM 
cases  has  occurred.  Indeed,  the  children  themselves  oonsider  it  a  |H0- 
motion  to  be  allowed  to  work  in  the  industrial  braneh,  bnt  which  m 
restricted  to  the  more  advanced  proficients  in  plain  work. 

The  payment  for  the  embroidering  is  extremely  tow,  and  has  not  as 
yet  been  remunerative  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view. 

The  ordinary  sewing,  or  plain  work  department)  is  snppoited  thns: 
the  Commissioners  advanced  in  November,  1849t  ^7  to  tUi  school, 
for  the  purchase  of  sewing  materials,  which,  as  these  were  made  into 
bibs,  shirts,  Irocks,  (&c,  were  sold,  and  from  the  proceeds  fresh 
materials  were  bought  when  necessary,  and  worked  up  into  some  of  the 
above  articles;  but  this  fund  is  now  almost  quite  exhausted. 

The  funds  from  which  the  industrial  department  is  supported  arise 
thus:  the  Board  pay  the  work-mistress  the  weekly  salaiy  already 
mentioned,  for  her  time  and  labour ;  the  material  is  gratuitously  sup- 
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p1](mL  bf  Vjmnk  WalUce  apd  Co.  of  Glasgow;  when  tl|e  olpld  h^f 
oomplejod  or  weiktd  a  pm^  of  <ivibroidena^  ^he  leturos  it  tt>  tii^iii  (ia^ 
19  piid  kf  tbaj(  firpi*  ao  much  bj  tbe  piece. 

{  fear  it  ii  only  in  a  few  National  scboolS)  tMt  the  fderitmeoa 
otyect  of  eooibined  iJidaatiial  «n4  li^rwry  eduo^liioa  wiU  be  s«cceBsfnL 
Tbeaa  will  be  chiefly  eonvent  acboQLs,  and  those  where  a  comifvlttee  of 
ladiea  pceaide  who  piderotand  the  work  and  how  it  ehonld  be  execoted ; 
while  the  onUoa^  National  aohool,  not  ha<?iog  theae  advantagei^  be^ 
sidea  not  bei<i^  able  to  afford  wf^mB^  time  ^om  the  literary  eonrs^ 
ia,  I  fear,  likely  to  be  a  failure,  as  far  as  the  ^ffeetiYO  working  of  the 
indaatrial  bmnch  ia  oonoemed. 

It  ia  to  be  regretted  that  the  expectations  of  Incrative  employoianl, 
whicrih  w«re  anticipated  bopq  no4i^  past  from  the  iadnstrial  hrapoh, 
have  npt  aa  yet  beisn  realiaed.  Qowevei\  oonld  the  embroidered  work 
be  othemjie  difpoeed  of  than  to  the  wholasiile  dealer,  it  would  be  d^ 
cidedly  renan^^Uve;  hgt^  in  the  preient  stage  of  the  expeit«e«l» 
thla  cwiot  be  done;  fer  then*  the  worker  ahoahl  pnrchasethe  maalia 
heraal^  shonld  haire  saffieieot  akill  in  designiag  the  ^MMffn  to  ha 
wiDitght}  or  pay  aoma  artwt  fer  the  de^^n.  AM  tbaaa  mattera  woi^ld 
r^jinire  a  capital  which  the  poor  worl^er  ia  not  Khely  to  command, 

At  the  same  time,  aqd  howayer  diaheartening  some  of  these  resnlta 
maf  bib  y^  a  brighter  phaaa  of  otrenmstances  may  arise,  aad  that  at  no 
distant  pariad.  Be^de«^  it  mnst  Aot  be  forgotten  that  all  who  now  go 
to  learn  tbe  art  of  embroidering  will  not  achieve  a  masteiy  in  it;  whtta 
the  yonng  femaja  whp  doea  e^cel,  thereby  mnltipUea  her  own  Qhascea 
of  promotion,  either  as  an  evngrant,  a  lady's  ma)d»  or  that  she  herself 
can  become  9  qualified  teacher.  Hence,  the  experiment  of  combining 
industrial  with  literary  education,  as  it  enlarges  the  sphere  of  her  use- 
fulness, places  within  her  reach,  however  humble,  a  means  of  honest, 
creditable  livelihood,  is  in  my  judgment,  well  worthy  the  generous 
patronage  of  the  Board* 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  Gentlem^, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  MacDebmott. 

Th^   Secretaries,  Education  Office, 


No.  S — ^R^PORT  of  Arthur  Davitt,  Esq.,  District  Inspeqtor,  on  th^ 
KiNa's-lNN-sTRprr  Femaj^b  Industrial  National  School, 

Dnblin,  ^tk  ^ay,  18M. 

GwTLRMRN, — In  complian<?e  with  your  instructions  of  the  26th 
ultimo,  I  beg  leave  to  inform  yon  that  I  have  visited  North  King's  Ino- 
street  National  Female  School,  and  have  collected  the  following  fac^ 
relating  to  the  ludnstrial  department    Two  te^era,  Jane  Magulre  and 
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Anne  Horan,  were  engaged  on  the  16th  of  last  December,  to  gire 
instrnction  in  embroidery;  and  since  that  period,  eightj-fiye  children 
have  been  working  ander  their  direction,  for  one  hoar  and  a-half  dailj, 
in  one  of  the  ordinary  school -rooms.  I  was  informed  by  the  teacbefs, 
that  in  a  week  after  my  visit  of  April  29*  the  number  of  girls  in  the 
indnstrial  class  would  be  doabled.  The  teachers  were  recommended  by 
Mr.  Wallace,  a  manufacturer  in  Glasgow,  who  furnishes  both  the  mate- 
rials and  the  designs.  The  teachers  receive  no  sahiry  from  him,  but  are 
paid  by  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  for  a  limited  period,  at  the 
rate  of  128.  a- week  each. 

The  materials  consist  of  unbleached  muslin,  with  the  designs  printed 
thereon.  This,  when  worked,  is  forwarded  to  Scotland,  and  exported 
thence  to  the  American  and  British  Colonial  markets.  A  higher  order 
of  teaching  must  be  established,  and  better  designs  must  be  introdnoed 
before  any  reasonable  hopes  of  success  can  be  entertained.  Tha« 
would  not  be  the  slightest  chance  of  entering  a  French  market,  eitharin 
point  of  design  or  execution,  even  with  the  very  best  samples  I  have 
seen  in  any  of  the  Irish  schools.  Some  parents  have  been  found  to 
object,  on  the  reasonable  ground,  that  the  time  of  theur  children  might 
be  more  profitably  employed  either  in  plun  needle-work  or  in  assisting 
at  home  in  the  details  of  domestic  management.  Very  few  of  the  chil- 
dren are  qualified  for  this  higher  order  of  industry,  from  want  of  suf- 
ficient previous  instruction  in  plain  needle-work.  The  work,  then,  as 
may  naturally  be  concluded,  is  very  imperfecdy  executed.  It  conaists 
of  embroidered  collars,  cufb,  and  sleeves,  and  the  following  is  the  stan- 
dard of  prices  for  each  of  the  above  articles: — 

Large  collars  worked  on  fine  mnslm,    ...     Is.  6d. 

Small  Do.         0    4 

Cnfib  and  sleeves,         1    6 

On  inquiring,  I  was  informed  that  the  first  article  would  require  ten 
days,  the  second,  five  days,  and  the  last,  three  weeks,  even  allowing  the 
children  to  take  the  work  home.  On  the  face  of  those  &cts,  it  is  need- 
less to  add,  that  nothing  like  adequate  compensation  has  as  yet  been 
contemplated.  I  am  aware  that  the  object  of  this  experiment,  in  the 
minds  of  the  Commissioners,  is  not  so  much  the  actual  earning  of  any 
definite  sums  of  money  by  the  children  of  these  schools,  as  the  acquiring 
of  habits  of  industry  for  after-life.  I  am  also  aware  that,  in  a  country 
where  industry  in  every  shape  is  so  neglected,  or  so  unskilfully  prac- 
tised, any  one  who  fairly  contributes  to  its  promotion  becomes  In 
a  great  degree  a  public  benefactor.  It  would  be  a  strange  inconsis- 
tency to  endeavour  to  inculcate  habits  of  industry,  and  inspire  a  love 
for  labour,  and  yet,  clearly  to  demonstrate,  by  the  very  experiment 
we  make,  that  no  amount  of  the  most  persevering  industry  and  exer- 
tion could  supply  those  we  employ,  with  the  means  of  even  material 
existence.  Such  a  case  would  be  fatal  to  the  very  prindple  it  is  so 
desirable  to  establish.    I  am  far  from  advising  undue  interference  with 
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the  honorable  exercise  of  prirate  indnstry;  bnt  I  cannot  help  saying, 
that  I  think  a  national  experiment  shonld  be  placed  beyond  the  tempta- 
tion of  individaal  speculation.  Everything  connected  with  public  edn- 
cation,  whether  industrial  or  literary,  ha^  a  claim  on  the  protection  of 
the  Commissioners;  and  I  think  they  will  perceive  the  necessity  of  pre- 
venting the  present  mode  of  exercising  this  new  branch  of  industry 
from  becoming  permanent.  If  conducted  without  any  view  to  com- 
mercial interest,  it  will  at  once  enconra^e  habits  of  industry,  and 
open  a  new  and  abundant  source  of  profit.  I  have  made  careful 
inquuy,  and  have  not  discovered  that  the  literary  department  has  suf- 
fered in  any  way  from  the  introduction  of  this  new  and  useful  branch 
of  female  education. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain  your  very  obedient  servant, 

A.  Davitt. 


No.  9. — Report  of  James  M^Lochlin,  Esq.,  District  Inspector* 
on  the  Charleville  Industrial  Female  National  School. 

Rathkealey  May,  1851. 

Gentlemen, — Having,  in  pursuance  to  your  instructions  of  the 
26th  ult,  directed  my  attention,  chiefly,  to  the  Industrial  department  of 
the  above  school,  I  take  leave  to  submit  for  the  information  of  the 
Commissioners,  the  following  as  the  result  of  my  inquiries : — 

Before  entering  upon  the  details,  it  may  not,  I  trust,  be  deemed 
irrelevant  to  the  subject  to  premise,  that  the  above  school  has  been 
placed  by  the  Patron,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Croke,  under  the  sub-man- 
agement of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  of  the  Convent  at  CharleviUe. 
These  ladies  attend  daily,  with  the  exception  of  Satui^ay,  from  ten 
to  three  o'clock,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  in  the  various 
branches  which  constitute  a  thorough  female  education.  It  is  very 
satisfactory  to  state  that,  in  addition  to  the  attention  devoted 
to  literary  attainments,  ample  means  have  been  provided  for  the 
instruction  of  the  children  in  the  onlinary  branches  of  knitting 
and  sewing ;  and  also  in  the  more  difficult  process  of  crochet  and 
fancy  needlework. 

The  Industrial  department,  which  has  but  recently  opened,  and 
in  which  alone  embroidery  on  muslin  is  practised,  without  inter- 
fering with  the  practical  details  of  school  generally,  is  conducted 
in  the  same  room,  under  the  like  superintendence,  besides  being 
placed  under  the  immediate  charge  of  two  assistant-teachers,  who 
have  been  selected  for  this  purpose  solely  on  the  grounds  of  their 
superior  qualifications  in  the  art  of  embroidery.  £ach  of  these 
teachers  receives  from  the  Board  a  weekly  salary  of  eight  shillings — 
beyond  which  grant  no  other  pecuniary  aid  for  salary  or  requisites 
is  raised,  nor  indeed  is  any  under  the  present  arrangement  expected 
or  required. 
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AlthoQgh  the  itatrodueticm  within  our  achooU  of  thii  bnuich  «f 
instruction  is  oomparativelj  but  of  recent  date,  jet  here  in  point 
of  attendance  the  experiment  has  been  eminently  successful,  which 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact,  that  no  fewer  than  seventy-two  pupils 
have  been  found  to  be  in  average  attendance,  whilst  the  highest 
number  has  not  exceeded  seventy-six.     This  circumstance,  ^one, 
may  be  regarded  as  indicative  of  the   zealous  anxiety  of  botli 
parents  and  pupils  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  thus 
opened  up  to  them.     Whilst,  however,  such  has  been  the  case,  it  is 
generally  understood,  as  the  desire  of  the  parent,  that  the  employ- 
ment in  Industrial  occupation  should  not  interfere  with  or  prejudice 
the  literary  advancement  of  his  child.  To  meet  his  wishes,  therefore, 
in  this  respect,  the  arrangements  for  conducting  the  school  are 
such  as  that  the  pupils,  or  any  of  them,  shall  not  be  employed 
beyond  a  limited  period  of  four  hours ;  the  remainder  of  the  time 
for  which  school  is  opened  being  applied  to  literary  instruction. 

The  nature  of  the  work  upon  which  the  children  have  been  em- 
ployed is,  as  I  have  already  stated,  embroidery  on  muslin.  This 
process  of  industrial  art  is  carried  cm  by  the  pupils  aocording  to 
patterns  delineated  upon  the  muslin,  and  upon  each  of  which  a 
price  is  fixed  and  marked  thereon  by  the  parties  themselves  who 
supply  the  muslin  and  other  materials  necessary  for  the  completion 
of  the  work.  As  yet,  however,  no  pecuniary  assistance  has  been 
received  from  the  parties  by  whom  the  necessary  requisites  havfe 
been  supplied  ;  none  of  the  articles  having  been  forwarded  to  the 
Messrs.  Wallace,  of  Glasgow,  to  whom  when  perfected,  the  woik 
itself  is  made  returnable.  The  prices  arising  from  the  various 
articles,  it  is  expected,  will  amount  to  a  considerable  item,  whtcii 
it  is  proposed  shall  be  made  distributable  amongst  the  children,  in 
accordance  with  their  respective  merits — a  daily  record  of  which 
is  kept  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  AHhough  no  remuneration  has 
yet  been  received  from  the  Messrs.  Wallace,  the  parties  by  whom 
the  necessary  requisites  have  been  furnished,  yet  such  are  the  eat- 
pectations  formed  of  the  success  of  the  work  which  has  been  already 
accomplished,  that  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  have  had  no  hesitation  in 
making  such  pecuniary  advances  to  the  children,  as  in  many 
instances  have  prevented  them  and  their  parents  from  beoomi^ 
inmates  of  the  Poor-house. 

In  offering  my  opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of  extending  to 
other  schools  the  experiment  of  engrafting  Industrial  upon  Literaiy 
education,  I  must  confess  that  difficulties  present  themselves  to  me, 
which,  in  my  humble  judgment,  would  tend  seriously  to  mar  tiie 
gracious  intentions  of  the  Commissioners.  Although  individual 
cases  may  arise  which  present  advantages  to  the  pupib  sooh  as  1^ 
above  school,  yet  I  conceive  the  project  to  be  opwi  to  gficve 
consideration  on  these  grounds  : — 

The  great  difficulty  of  procuring  a  suitable  class  of  teacheiv, 
without  which  I  view  thia  scheme  as  incomplete. 
The  inadequacy  of  school  acconmiodation,  which  wouki  probably 
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had  to  the  Zfldtutiriail^  altiiOQ^  tiol  ostensibly,  yet  virttmlly,  raper- 
Beding  the  I/Herary  deparlotient. 

Tb^  wide  field  of  opportunity  whioh  would  be  thrown  open  lo 
q[»6cahitor8  (whose  interest  it  is  to  obtain  the  largest  amount  of 
w^k  at  the  least  possible  expense)  to  adopt  the  screw  system,  not 
only  to  the  detriment  of  such  of  our  pupils  as  may  be  employed, 
but  al0o  to  tiie  eventual  ruin  of  large  masses  of  the  community, 
whose  only  means  of  support  depend  on  this  branch  of  industry. 

If,  however,>the  Commissioners  can  establish  regulations  under 
whioh  these  objections  may  be  obviated,  then,   indeed,  would  I 
•l^dly  bail  the  eicperiment  as  being  calculated  to  shed  a  happi^ 
inBuence  upon  the  destinies  Of  ihe  rising  generation. 
1  remain,  Gkntlemen,  your  ob^ient  servant, 

James  M'Lochi.in,  Jun*, 
District  Inspector^  Ntttioncd  Schools, 

The  Serretarit9,  Edkcaiion  Office, 


No.  10. — Report  of  Michael  CorLE,  Esq.,  District  Inspector,  on 
the  St.  iTtTBK  and  Paul's  (Cork),  Industrial  Schools. 

Cork,  Mat/y  Ifl.*)], 

Gentlebcen — I  inspected  the  St.  Peter  and  Paul's  Industrial 
School,  on  the  5th  instant,  and  found  36  of  the  pupils  learning 
embroidery  on  muslin.  Since  the  1st  February,  1851,  when  this 
branch  was  first  introduced,  the  highest  number  learning  is  46 ; 
there  are  two  teachers  paid  by  the  Board  8*.  per  week  each  ;  they 
are  employed  exclttsively  in  teaching  that  branch  in  the  room 
^here  literary  instruction  is  given.  The  pupils  are  divided  into 
two  classes — one  taught  from  10  to  12  o'clock — the  other  from  12 
to  2  each  day,  except  Saturday;  this  arrangement  enables  the 
pupils  to  attend  <5very  day  to  literary  instruction  for  three  hours. 
The  literary  teachers  take  no  part  in  the  industrial  business. 

The  parents  of  the  pupils  make  no  objection  to  their  being  thus 
Employed ;  on  the  contrary,  many  expressed  anxiety  for  their  ad- 
Ihission  into  the  industrial  class. 

The  amoimt  of  remuneration  it  may  afibrd  cannot  yet  be  ascer- 
tinined,  none  of  the  work  having  been  returned  to  the  Messrs. 
Wallace,  Glasgow,  who  supply  the  materials,  and  will  pay  for 
the  additional  value  that  may  be  imparted  to  them. 

It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  results  that  may  flow  from  this 
experiment.  It  eerti^ly  has  not  checked  literary  progress,  but, 
•personally,  I  tm  of  opinion,  that  industrial  instruction  should  not 
bfe  confined  to  one  branch — ^that  plain  work,  necessary  for  the 
brdinary  wants  of  the  poor,  should  not  be  omitted,  nor  even  mtfde 
seconda^  in  any  thing  even  pretending  to  be  called  an  industrial 
schooL 

The  Manager  is  very  well  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the 
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teachers,  and  the  teachers  speak  very  ^vorablj  of  the  ability  mud 
progress  of  the  pupils.  Mrs.  Evans,  the  patroness  of  the  Schoc^ 
and  Rev.  Augustin  M^Guire,  one  of  the  clergymen  of  the  parish^ 
are  verj  constant  in  their  attendance,  and  do  much  to  advance  the 
success  of  the  experiment ;  but  I  doubt  much  whether  such  active 
benevolence,  exercised  by  parties  having  other  unavoidable  duties, 
can  put  the  Institution  on  such  a  footing  as  would  cause  it  to  be 
permanently  prosperous. 

Whilst  it  must  be  admitted,  tliat  it  was  wise  in  this  school, 
situated  in  the  centre  of  Cork,  to  make  such  an  experiment,  I 
could  not  recommend  the  Board  to  extend  it,  unless  to  Institutions 
guided  and  managed  by  parties  who  can  devote  all  their  time 
and  attention,  as  well  as  practical  knowledge^  to  industrial 
instruction  in  all  its  detaib. 

I  remain.  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.    COYUB, 

Inspector  of  National  Schools* 

To  the  iStrrrlarii'Sj  Education  Office. 


No.  11. — Report  of  J^Iichael  Lawler,  Esq.,  District  Inspector, 
on  the  Industrial  Department  of  the  Kiixarnet  Female 
National  School. 

Trah&y  May,  1851. 

Gentlemen — In  compliance  with  your  instructions  of  the  26th 
ultimo,  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  Industrial 
Department  of  the  Killarney  Female  National  School: — 

Two  workmistresses  have  been  sent  by  the  Board  of  Education 
to  teach  Embroideiy  in  this  school;  one  arrived  on  the  13th 
February,  and  the  other  on  the  1st  Marchjast. 

They  are  paid  by  the  Board  at  the  rate  of  8*.  a  week  each,  for 
teaching  and  superintending  the  work,  and  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  literary  department  of  the  school,  which  is  very 
efficiently  conducted  by  Nuns,  who  instruct  the  girls  learning 
embroidery  two  hours  before,  and  one  after  the  time  allotted  to 
work. 

The  work  is  carried  on  in  one  of  the  schoolrooms  from  eleven 
to  two  o'clock  each  day. 

There  are  73  ^rls  employed  at  it  at  present,  and  there  would 
be  more  were  there  a  larger  supply  of  the  small  hoops  on  which  the 
muslin  is  :^tretched  while  in  process  of  being  embroidered. 

The  materials — muslin,  thread,  hoops,  patterns,  &c.,  are  supplied 
by  the  Messrs.  Wallace,  of  Glasgow,  through  their  agent,  Mr. 
M'Callum,  17,  St.  Andrew-street,  Dublin,  who  will  purchase  the 
work  when  finicshed. 

Owing  to  the  shortness  of  I  he  time  since  the  work  commenced, 
the  teachers  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  get  a  sufficient  quantity 
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done  to  make  up  a  parcel  to  forward  to  the  agent,  so  that  it  is  not 
known  yet  what  the  pupils  are  to  be  paid  for  their  work>  though 
the  workmistresses  have  expressed  their  conviction  that  most  of 
them  will  soon  be  able  to  earn  by  it  from  2s.  to  6s.  a  week. 

For  the  same  reason,  nothing  positive,  as  far  as  this  school  is 
concerned,  can  be  stated  with  respect  to  the  experiment  to  combine 
industrial  with  literary  education.  From  the  short  trial  they  have 
given  it,  however,  the  Nuns  are  of  opinion,  in  which  I  concur,  that 
both  can  be  successfully  carried  on  in  the  same  room,  as  here 
attempted,  and  with  great  advantage  to  the  pupils,  both  as  regards 
their  present  wants  and  future  prospects. 

But  until  thb  shall  have  been  practically  proved,  the  parents 
are  quite  indifferent  as  to  whether  their  children  be  employed  at 
this  new  woik  or  not ;  nor  shall  I  have  until  then  sufficient  grounds 
for  recommending  it  to  be  extended  to  o'ther  schools. 

I  remain,  Gentlemen^  your  obedient  servant, 

Michael  Lawleb,  District  Inspector* 
To  the  Secretaries^  Educatwn  Office. 


No.  12. — Report  of  James  Dohent,  Esq.,  District  Inspector^  on 
the  Mallow  Female  Industbial  National  School. 


Cappoquiity  Aprily  1861. 

Gentlemen — ^In  compliance  with  your  directions  of  the  26th 
instant,  I  have  this  day  visited  the  Mallow  Female  Industrial 
National  School,  and  found  it  circumstanced  as  follows : — 

The  industrial  department  b  conducted  in  an  apartment  separate 
from  the  literary  schoolroom.  The  dimensions  of  the  workroom 
are  29  X  27  X  18  feet  It  is  furnished,  at  present,  only  with  forms, 
but  it  will  be  suitably  furnished  as  soon  as  funds  for  the  purpose 
can  be  obtained. 

The  work  is  superintended  by  the  Ladies  of  the  Convent  of  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  who  are  also  the  literary  teachers ;  and  Susan 
Francis  and  Sophia  Byers  are  paid  8*.  a  week  each  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  Education  for  teaching  the  embroidery. 

About  100  girls  are  enrolled,  as  taking  part  in  this  work,  and 
an  average  of  about  70  or  80  daily  attend  it.  Their  hours  of 
attendance  at  work  are  from  7  till  9  a.m.,  from  10  till  llf  AJ»f., 
fit)m  12|  till  3  P.M.,  and  from  3^  till  5  p.m.,  in  all  8^  hours  dailv ; 
and  they  attend  in  the  literary  classes  fh>m  11^  till  I2|  daily. 
Their  parents  are  quite  willing  and  even  anxious  that  they  should 
be  thus  employed,  as  each  child  gets  whatever  she  can  earn  by 
her  work. 

The  work  done  is  chiefly  embroidery,  on  such  orders  as  the 
Nuns  can  procure,  partly  from  private  ladies,  and  partly  from 
P^'^^  ^  ir^de ;  and  some  crochet-work,  for  which  they  expect 
3  '  2  E 
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|Ood  demand  And  fair  wages,  the  Nuns  ^emMlvei  p^oenring'  At 
ttateriak  for  the  work. 

They  have  also  received  a  large  eupply  of  pieces  to  be  em* 
broidered,  from  the  Messrs.  Wallace,  of  Glasgow,  through  their 
agent  Mr.  M^Callum  of  St.  Andrew-street>  Dublin,  but  marked  at  so 
very  low  rates  of  wages,  that  the  best  workers,  even  the  InstrnctorB, 
eould  not  earn  2#.  a  week  at  them,  by  working  12  hours  daily. 
So,  they  say,  they  will  be  obliged  to  return  these  pieces  undone. 
The  work  they  procure  from  other  sources  pays  the  good  wori^en 
8#*  to  4#.  a  week  eaeh,  and  even  beginners  can  earn  someUiing; 
besides  getting  acquainted  with  the  art 

So  far  as  the  experiment  of  combining  industrial  with  literary 
instruction  has  yet  gone  in  this  school,  it  is  considered  cheering,  as 
the  children  are  making  a  fair  progress  in  both  these  branches  of 
education. 

K  a  constant  and  remunerative  supply  of  materials  were  afforded 
freiBi  any  source,  I  have  no  doubt  that  through  means  of  this  ex- 
cellent school  much  humble  comfort  and  happiness  would  be 
diffused  through  the  poor  population  of  this  town  ;  and  the  same 
results  may  be  very  fkirly  expected  in  any  female  schools,  attended 
numerously  and  constantly  by  poor  children,  and  admirably 
superintended  and  disciplined,  as  all  the  Convent  schools  are. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Gentlemen. 

Your  very  obedient  humble  servant, 

James  Douent,  District  Inspeetcr. 
To  the  Secretaries^  Educatioti  Office, 


Vfo»  18. — Beport  of  Mrs.  Campbell,  Head  Mistress  of  die  Fehau 
}loTXBis  School,  Mablborouqh-steeet,  on  Uie  Industrial 
t)epartment  of  that  SchooL 

Jlf«y,  1851. 

Gentlemev — Before  entering  on  the  matter  which  forms  more 
lumediately  the  subject  of  this  Report,  I  take  the  liberty  9f 
referring  very  briefly  to  a  rule  by  which  I  have  been  always  guided 
in  the  arrangement  of  this  school  with  regard  to  needlework. 

I  consider  this  short  explanation  necessary  to  give  a  correct 
view  of  the  late  introduction  of  muslin  embroidery  on  a  mors 
extended  scale  than  heretofore. 

The  rule  has  simply  been,  that  all  the  pupils  attending  should 
receive  the  full  meed  of  literarv  knowledge  of  which  the  school  is 
eapable;  with  the  attainment  of  which,  nothing  in  the  way  of  work, 
however  useful  generally,  has  been  ever  allowed  to  inteifere. 

In  the  division  of  school  time,  a  portion  is  set  apart  daily  for 
ienching  needlework  exclusively ;  plain  domestic  works,  indudiog 
memdidg,  eutting-out,  and  making-up  garments,  being  indispensabld 
!•  illy  hold  the  irst  plaee,  and  are  taught  to  all,  according  to  theit 
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respectire  ages  and  capacities.  But  when  the  children  have 
become  proficients  in  these  useful  branche?,  they  are  permitted, 
indeed  encouraged,  to  acquire  some  knowled^  of  the  finer  descrip* 
tion  of  works,  under  certain  restrictions,  such  as  evincing  taste  and 
capacity,  together  with  some  reference  to  the  probability  of  their 
future  usefulness  in  the  walk  of  life  for  which  the  parties  may  be 
destined,  still  however  keeping  up  the  practice  of  the  plain  domestic 
works  on  certain  days  of  the  week,  during  work-hours. 

These  are  the  principles  which  have  guided  and  been  acted  upon 
in  the  recent  more  general  introduction  of  embroidery,  with  the 
view  of  affording  the  children  an  opportunity  of  taking  advantage 
of  the  present  impulse  given  to  that  description  of  work,  and 
thereby  enlarging  their  industrial  resources,  and  practically  testing 
the  value  of  time. 

I  may  add,  that  these  arrangements  appear  to  work  most  satis- 
factorily ;  both  parents  and  children  seem  to  enjoy  the  privilege, 
which  interferes  with  no  essential  duty,  and  the  party  supplying 
the  work  has  expressed  himaelf  particularly  pleased  with  the  styl# 
of  its  execution.  The  embroidery  work  is  carried  on  in  the  same 
room  in  which  the  literary  school  is  held,  but  after  the  lessons  are 
ended,  and  there  are  separate  teachers  for  that  branch. 

At  present  about  150  pupils  are  engaged  in  learning  the  work, 
which  is  practised  daily  from  two  to  four  o'clock,  and  in  8C»ne 
instances  parties  are  allowed  to  bring  it  home  for  the  evening. 

Two  young  persons  from  the  north  of  Ireland  have  been  engaged 
as  teachers  since  about  Christmas  last>  at  I2s,  per  week  each^ 
including  board  and  lodging. 

The  work^  and  all  other  requisites,  are  supplied  by  a  Glasgow 
manufacturer,  and  the  pieces  consist  of  ladies'  collars,  habit-shirts^ 
flounces,  and  wrist-cuffs,  all  of  which  have  the  different  pa^em^ 
stan^>edy  ready  for  the  needle. 

The  children  are  paid  by  the  owner  of  the  work,  his  agent 
annexing  a  price  to  each  piece,  in  proportion  to  the  style  of  the 
pattern  and  the  neatness  of  the  execution.  The  remuneration  is, 
however,  I  think,  small,  the  greatest  amount  I  have  known  of, 
earned  in  a  week,  being  1^.  &d^  and  varying  down  to  6(f.,  4<f.  and 
even  2d» 

I  understand,  that  after  being  bleached  in  Scotland,  the  greater 
part  of  the  work  of  this  description,  is  intended  for  the  London 
market,  where  a  great  demand  exists ;  thence  to  Paris,  and  for 
exportation  to  Americ4t,  chiefly  New  York,  and  even,  of  the  thinner 
fabrics,  to  India. 

I  was  desirous  that  tambour  and  lace  work  might  be  included  as 
part  of  the  present  scheme,  if  likely  to  prove  remunerative ;  but  the 
agent  states,  he  had  attempted  these  things  elsewhere  without 
success,  not  being  able  to  compete  with  Nottingham  or  even 
Limerick. 

Fnun  the  arrangement  hera,  and  which  I  have  already  stated, 
of  4iM  tane  and  attention  being  given  to  literary  acquirements. 
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and  as  a  great  impulse  exists  at  present  on  the  subject  of  indnsteial 
emplo7nient>  together  with  an  oppcn-tunitj  of  pladng  the  meuis  of 
practice  in  the  hands  of  learners,  bj  means  of  the  many  merchants 
now  supplying  this  class  of  work  on  similar  terms  to  ikoae  of  the 
person  by  whom  we  are  furnished,  without  incurring  any  expense 
beyond  the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  I  cannot  but  r^tfd  any  effort 
to  diffuse  the  knowledge  as  conferring  a  great  boon  on  National 
Schools,  throughout  the  rural  districts  especially,  as  mnltiplyiBg 
the  industrial  resources  of  the  unemployed,  and  supt>lying  enron 
partial  assistance  to  the  children  of  the  poor,  in  conjuotkm  witk 
literary  knowledge. 

I  may  add,  that  in  this  spirit  I  hare  directed  all  the  teachen  of 
the  present  class,  both  National  and  Candidate  Teach^v,  to  prac* 
tise  so  much  of  the  work  as  would  give  them  an  initiatoiy  laxyw- 
ledge,  capable,  at  least,  of  directing  the  simpler  details. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  GenUemen,  your  obliged  serrant^ 

JuijA  Caiopbeu.. 

To  the  8ecretarieSf  Education  Office* 


No.  14<— JReport  of  John  Cakusue,  Esq.,  District  Lispector,  oa 
the  Sliqo  Female  Ihdustbial  School. 

Baiiyskamum,  Mmy^  1B5I. 

Gentlemen — In  compliance  with  your  instructions,  I  visited 
the  Sligo  Female  National  School,  and  have  to  state  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Commissioners,  that  the  parties  connected  with  the 
Industrial  Department  have  been  unable  to  carry  their  intentions 
into  execution. 

The  Industrial  School  has  ceased  to  be  in  operation  since  the 
close  of  last  month ;  the  causes  assigned  for  the  sudden  dissolution 
of  such  an  establishment  are  the  following: — 

Mr.  Arnold,  Sligo,  supplied  the  materials,  and  for  certain 
descriptions  of  work  paid  prices  varying  from  2#.  1  Orf.  to  4#.,  but 
at  the  close  of  April  last,  he  lowered  his  prices  for  the  very  same 
articles  to  8rf.  and  lOrf,  which  caused  upwards  of  one  hundred 
pupils  to  leave  the  school  in  the  space  of  a  few  days.  Most  of 
these  pupils  contributed  more  or  less  to  the  support  of  aged  parents 
and  helpless  sisters,  and  are  now  compelled  to  seek  more  remune- 
rative employment  than  that  afforded  bv  lace  work  or  sprigging. 

He  also  charged  the  Superioress  of  the  Convent  the  cost  price 
of  all  the  materials  spoiled  by  the  children,  and  she  not  being  in 
funds,  or  prepared  for  such  a  crisis,  decided  upon  closing  the 
industrial,  and  paying  more  attention  to  the  literary  department. 
I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  Gentlemen, 

Your  very  obedient  servant^ 
John  Cablisle,  District  Intpee^. 
To  the  Secretariat  Education  Office.  ^  j 
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No.  15^— Beport  of  Aiobxandss  John  Simpson^  Esq^  District 
InBpector^  on  the  CiiONAKiLTT  Fehau:  Industriai.  School. 

Dunmanway^  May,  1851. 

Gentusmen— -In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  14th  instant,  I  beg 
to  inform  jou  that  I  visited  specially  the  Clonakilty  Female 
Industrial  School  on  yesterday,  and  found  in  it  93  pupils  above  the 
age  of  I6y  busily  employed  at  plain  and  fancy  work — ^the  latter 
cambric  embroidery  of  the  most  delicate  and  beautiful  nature — it 
being  one  of  the  rules  that  the  pupils  must  attain  a  certain  degree 
of  proficiency  in  the  former  before  commencing  embroidery. 

In  the  literary  department,  a  separate  room  with  distinct 
teachers,  and,  like  this,  spacious  and  adequately  furnished,  there 
were  145  present,  aU  of  whom  receive  instruction  in  plain  work 
and  knitting. 

In  the  Industrial  School  there  are  two  teachers  paid  by  the 
Board  £9  and  £6  respectively,  and  by  the  Manager  £9  and  £8, 
and  one  paid  by  the  Manager  exclusively  J£12  per  annum. 

The  materials  are  procured  by  Miss  Donovan,  the  Manager, 
and  the  work  is  disposed  of  by  her  among  her  friends,  such  being 
the  character  of  the  school  that  orders  sometimes  exceed  the 
possibility  of  supply ;  when  the  contrary  is  the  case,  the  surplus  is 
consigned  by  the  Manager  to  friends  through  the  empire  and  in 
India,  where  sale  at  remunerative  prices  is  readily  obtained.  For 
a  few  articles  sent  lately  to  a  lady  in  London,  for  entrance  at  the 
Industrial  Exhibition,  the  sum  of  £16  was  procured,  and  with  it 
came  orders  for  further  articles.  The  receipts  may  be  looked  on 
as  almost  entirely  for  labour,  as  the  unworked  material  is  of 
little  value. 

The  pupils  are  occupied  from  nine  till  five,  and  a  separate 
account  is  kept  for  each^  the  profit  in  every  case  going  to  the 
worker,  and  so  skilful  have  some  of  them  become,  that  they  earn 
1*.  per  day,  while  field  labour  can  be  had  for  4d. ;  of  course,  the 
less  accomplished  earn  proportionally  less,  but  so  anxious  are  the 
people  of  the  neighbourhood  to  have  liieir  children  here,  that 
many  of  them,  whose  dwellings  are  too  remote  to  admit  of  their 
walking  to  school,  take  lodgings  for  them  in  the  village. 

In  addition  to  the  obvious  advantage  arising  from  this  insti- 
tution, there  is  another  of  equal  importance,  in  the  training  to 
habits  of  neatness,  order,  and  decorum,  and  in  proof  of  the  success 
of  the  experiment  many  satisfactory  reports  have  been  received 
from  former  pupils,  who  have  been  enabled  by  their  savings  in  this 
establishment  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  where  the  knowledge  hei*e 
acquired  has  been  turned  to  such  account,  that  remittances  to 
Mends  in  this  locality  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 

In  conclusion,  I  b^  to  remark,  that  the  gratifying  state  of  the 
Clonakil^  School  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  attention  of  the 
lady  patroness^  who  devotes  her  entire  time  to  it ;  and  were  such 
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ettahlishments  similarly  managed  in  eenend,  not  onl^  the  aociftl, 
bnt  moral  status  of  the  peasantry  would  be  much  ameliorated. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Gentlemen, 

Tour  most  obedient  servant, 
Alex.  John  Simpson,  District  Inspector. 

To  the  8e€retarie$i  Education  Office. 


No.  16. — Report  of  James  Mobeix,  Esq.,  Sub-Inspector,  upon 
the  Rahoon  Female  Industrial  School. 

Galwap,  Jums,  IMl. 

QfiHTLBMBH — In  accordaucc  with  your  instructions,  I  beg  to 
tulranit,  for  the  information  of  the  Commissioners,  the  foUowiny 
Special  Report  on  the  Rahoon  Female  Industrial  School. 

It  is  with  pleasure  I  have  to  state,  that  this  school  has  proved 
decidedly  successful.  The  value  of  combining  literary  with  indus- 
trial instruction  has,  in  this  institution,  been  fairly  tested,  and  the 
result,  as  will  be  shown,  has  proved  most  satisfactory. 

The  school  is  in  connexion  with  the  Presentation  Convent  in 
this  town,  and  conducted  by  the  ladies  of  that  Order,  assisted  by 
three  teachers  paid  by  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  two  of 
whom  receive  Ss,  per  week,  and  one  6s. 

The  house  contains  three  schoolrooms,  in  the  upper  one  of 
which — commodious,  and  in  other  respects  well  adapted  for  school 
purposes — the  industrial  department  is  chiefly  carried  on. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  the  clarification  of  the  pupils,  as 
presented  by  the  school  on  the  day  of  my  visit : — 


Both  DepartmenU. 

Learning  the  following  BrsBobM.  1 

Pratantat 

time  of 
Inspection. 

Highest  No. 

on  the  Rolis 

for  the  last  6 

months. 

Daily  Average 

attendance  for 

the  last  6 

months. 

Knitting,     .... 
NeUinp.       .... 
Plain  Sewing,     . 
Shirtmaking,      . 
Fancy     Work,      (variona 

kind*,     .... 
Washing,    Cleaning    For- 

nitare,  &c.  Sco.     . 

4t 

47 
» 
S7 

}  » 

637 

964 

570 

The  number  of  children,  therefore,  present  on  the  day  of  inraeo* 
tion,  attending  on  industrial  instruction,  was  322.  Theae  i^oelfv 
also  book  instruction  for  a  few  hours  each  day,  from  the  ladies  of 
the  Convent.  The  education  of  the  remaining  316  popiia  b 
purely  literary. 

OCCUPATION  OF   SCHOOL  TIME. 

The  rooms  open  at  Si  o'clock  a«m.,  and  close  at  3  pji.  From  S| 
o'clock  till  9^  o'clock  industrial  instruction  is  given ;  the  chfldreii 
then  go  to  breakfast^  and  return  at  10^,  and  resume  their  work  till 
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IU«  BeligioQS  inttnioiidn  thMi  oomnMnMiy  and  doeas  At  II 
o'clock ;  from  this  Lour  Bntil  two,  litorarj  instraetion  is  Netit«d  t 
indoBtrial  instruotioti  is  resimwdy  and  continues  till  three  o'clock, 
when  the  school  is  dismissed. 

During  the  three  hours  dailj  allotted  to  industrial  instruction, 
the  undiTided  attention  of  two  of  the  ladies  is  giren  to  this  depart* 
ment.  Under  their  superintendence,  the  pupils  are  making  steady 
and  respectable  progress  in  the  several  branches  taught  The 
work,  both  plain  and  ornamental,  is  neatlj  and  beautifully  exe* 
euted,  and  has  repeatedly  elicited  the  most  marked  approval  fjfofli 
parties  qualified  to  speak  on  the  subject. 

The  raw  material  is  procured  from  the  establishment  of  Messrs. 
Wallace  and  Co.,  Glasgow,  and  from  various  other  sources,  it  is 
manufactured  by  the  institution,  and  sent  back  to  the  proprietors, 
a  stipulated  sum  being  paid  for  the  execution  of  the  work. 

No  accounts  have  l^en  kept  of  the  expenditure  attending  the 
clothing  and  feeding  of  the  children  (200  receive  breakfast  daily, 
and  are  partly  clad),  or  the  profits  arising  from  the  work  done. 
I*h6  earnings  of  the  pupib  average  from  Is.  to  3#.  per  week ;  a 

rion  of  this  money  is  expended  in  procuring  food  and  clothing 
the  children,  the  remainder  is  given  to  them.  Thus,  these 
poor  children  are  enabled  to  assist  in  maintaining  the  younger 
members  of  their  families,  and  their  parents,  who,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, fully  appreciate  the  advantages  held  out  by  the  institution, 
and  by  acquiring  habits  of  order  and  industry,  secure  for  them* 
selves  the  means  of  a  respectable  and  permanent  livelihood. 

Few  institutions  have  done  more  for  the  cause  of  education  than 
this.  It  deserves  the  most  liberal  support  from  all  classes  of  the 
people,  while  securing  to  the  children,  by  means  of  industrial 
instruction,  immediate  and  permanent  support,  it  also  imparts  to 
them  a  sound  literary  education.  The  children  grow  up  under 
the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  ladies  of  the  Convent,  some 
of  them  educationists  of  no  mean  order,  and  carry  with  them  into 
other  spheres  principles  of  high  moral  worth  and  habits  oi^ 
industry,  which  will  render  them  useful  members  of  society  ih 
Whatever  situations  of  life  they  may  be  placed. 

Judging  from  the  result  in  thin  school,  the  experiment  of  con-* 
tinning  literary  with  industrial  instructions  should,  in  my  opinion, 
be  extended  to  other  schools. 

The  arrangements  in  the  Baboon  School,  for  carrying  out  tbe 
system  of  industrial  education,  are  well-ordered  and  efficient 
The  pupils  present  a  clean  and  tidy  appearance,  and  seem  anxious 
to  learn — a  sure  test  of  education  in  a  schooL  This  spirit  the 
feaohers  endeavour  to  create  and  foster.  Implicit  and  willing 
obedience  b  given  by  the  children  to  their  wishes  and  directions } 
this  is  attained,  not  by  any  tendency  to  physical  force,  but  results 
from  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  management  of  the 
Ittiad,  attd  a  peculiar  gentleness  of  manner  on  the  part  of  th^ 
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kdiesy  which  win  the  attachment  of  the  pnpils,  and  render  the 
exercise  of  anthority  effectiTey  without  being  ofiensiTe. 
I  haye  the  honor  to  be,  Grentlemeny 
Tonr  obedient  senrant. 

Jambs  Mobsix^  Sub^Intpector. 
The  SecretarUtt  HducoHon  Office. 


No.  l7.<»Report  of  jAHE8][MosELLy  Esq.,  Sub-Inspector,  on  the 
Castlehacket  Female  Industbial  National  School* 

GaJway^  Jtme^  1851. 

Gentlebcek — ^I  beg  to  submit,  for  the  information  of  the  Com- 
missioners,  the  following  Report  on  the  Castlehacket  Female 
Industrial  School. 

I  visited  this  school  on  the  24th  instant ;  there  were  present  38 
pupils ;  the  highest  number  on  the  rolls  for  the  last  six  months  is 
80 ;  the  daily  average  attendance  for  the  same  period  is  44.  The 
literary  and  industrial  departments  are  conducted  in  the  same  room, 
which  is  well  ventilated  and  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  the 
number  of  pupils  in  attendance. 

There  is  one  teacher  paid  by  the  Commissioners,  who  conducts 
both  departments ;  she  is  assisted  by  her  daughter,  who  is  not, 
however,  recognized  or  paid  by  the  Board. 

School  opens  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  and  closes  at  five  o'clock  pji.  ; 
from  10  o'clock  till  two  o'clock  literary  instruction  is  given ; 
industrial  instruction  then  commences,  and  continues  till  four 
o'clock  ;  from  four  to  ^Ye  o'clock  is  devoted  to  religious  instruction. 
There  were  present  on  the  day  of  my  visit  21  girls  learning  to 
make  shirts;  the  remaining  17  in  attendance  were  receiving 
instruction  in  plain  sewing  and  knitting.  The  work  is  neatly  and 
substantially  executed.  There  is  no  fancy  work  done  in  this 
school. 

From  inquiries  made,  I  learn  that  the  parents  of  the  pupils  are 
most  desirous  their  children  should  receive  industrial  as  well  as 
literary  instruction. 

The  accounts  are  balanced  at  the  end  of  each  year,  and  the 
entire  profits  arising  from  the  work  (amounting  last  year  to 
£8  14*.),  are  given  to  the  children.  A  book  is  kept  by  the 
teacher,  in  which  an  accurate  entry  is  made  of  the  amount  and 
description  of  the  work  done  by  each  pupil  in  the  schooL  The 
school  is,  therefore,  remunerative,  and  at  present  in  a  veiy  pro- 
mising condition,  which  it  owes  chiefly  to  the  exertions  of  the 
Manager,  and  the  warm  interest  manifested  towards  it  by  several 
ladies  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  industrial  system  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  extended  to 
other  National  Schools. 
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In  the  literary  department  the  answering  of  the  pupils  was 
highly  satisfactory — a  pleasing  proof  that  literary  and  industrial 
instruction  can  be  carried  on  in  the  same  school  with  every  hope 
of  a  successful  result 

I  remain,  Qentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

James  Morell,  Sub-Inspector, 

Tfie  Secretaries^  Education  Office, 


No.  18. — Report  of  James  Mobell,  Esq.,  Sub-Inspector,  on  the 
Claddagh  National  School. 

Qalway^  June^  1851. 

Gentlemen — ^Agreeably  to  your  instruction,  I  inspected  on 
the  17th  instant,  the  male  department  of  the  Claddagh  Piscatory 
National  School. 

There  were  present  on  the  day  of  my  visit  117  pupils;  the 
highest  number  on  the  rolls  for  the  last  six  months  is  240 ;  the 
average  daily  attendance  for  the  same  period  is  166. 

I  examined  closely,  and  at  considerable  length,  in  the  several 
branches  taught,  and  I  feel  justified  in  stating  that  this,  as  a  literary 
school,  has  made  steady  and  respectable  progress  since  previous 
inspection.  But  it  is  a  subject  of  regret,  that  no  steps  have  as  yet 
been  taken  towards  securing  to  the  pupils  industrial  training. 
The  education  received  is  purely  literary.  With  this  view  of  the 
case,  the  Manager,  to  whose  exertions  the  female  industrial 
department  owes,  in  a  great  measure,  its  present  prosperous 
condition,  and  the  people  generally  of  the  town,  deeply  sympathize. 
I  beg,  therefore,  respectfully,  to  bring  this  subject  under  the 
notice  of  the  Commissioners,  with  the  view  of  their  considering  the 
propriety  of  granting  aid  towards  the  erection  of  a  "  Model  Ship," 
to  afford  training  in  practical  seamanship,  or  adopting  such  other 
means  as  may  seem  most  conducive  to  the  interest  of  so  important 
a  school. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

James  Mobell,  Sub-Inspector. 

The  Secretaries^  Education  Office, 
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II. 

DISTRICT  INSPECTOR'S  REPORT  UPON  EVENING 
SCHOOLS. 


No.  1. — Befobt  of  H.  P.  Clabke,  Esq.,  District  Inspector,  on 
the  LiBpsBicK  Abult  Eteninq  School. 

Limerick,  May,  I85L 

This  Sclvool  WM  established  in  November,  1848,  bj  tlie  C<Mn- 
laitt^e  of  the  Limerick  Trades'  Literary  Institute,  for  the  instniotioii 
0f  tradesmen  and  others,  with  their  children,  who  may  be  pr^* 
Vented  by  their  occupations  from  attending  the  ordinarj  daijy 
fchools. 

The  Mayor  of  the  City,  for  the  time  being,  is  President  of  tlM 
Institute ;  the  Vice-President,  the  Rev.  Dr.  O'Brien,  acts  as  Cor- 
respondent for  the  School  with  the  Board,  and  has  been  mainly 
instrumental  in  originating  the  Institute  and  School,  and  is  most 
jealous  in  attending  to  the  efficient  working  of  both.  The  Corn* 
mittee  is  composed  in  part  of  working-men,  and  partly  of  profes- 
sional persons,  and  others  interested  in  the  education  of  the  people. 

The  evening  school  is  held  in  the  spacious  apartments  of  the  build- 
ing called  the  Old  Exchange  of  Limerick,  which  are  most  conve- 
nient, well  supplied  with  desks,  maps,  and  other  school  apparatus, 
and  in  every  respect  well  adapted  for  the  purpose.  The  use  of  the 
rooms  is  given  free  by  the  Corporation.  The  funds  of  the  Institute  are 
derived  from  voluntary  subscriptions,  with  a  small  amount  eolleoted 
as  school-fees,  and  a  grant  of  £20  a  year  from  the  Commissionara 
pf  Education.  From  these  subscriptions  the  sum  of  £20  is  paid  at 
local  contribution  to  the  teacher,  in  addition  to  the  Commissioners^ 
grant,  making  his  whole  salary  £40  a-year.  The  expense  of  gaa- 
light  and  other  contingencies  connected  with  the  school,  and  the 
delivery  of  the  lectures,  are  also  provided  for  from  this  source. 

The  hours  of  attendance  at  the  school  are  from  7  o'clock  to 
9.  40.  pjtf.,  the  subjects  of  instruction  being  Reading,  Writing, 
Arithmetic,  Book-keeping,  with  the  outlines  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
&c.,  contained  in  the  Lesson  Books.  For  the  last  six  months  the 
average  attendance  has  been  82  ;  the  highest  number  on  the  roll 
for  the  same  period,  227 ;  and  during  the  two  years  and  a  haif 
which  have  elapsed  since  the  school  was  established,  427  persons 
have  received  instruction  in  it ;  of  these  306  belong  to  the  class  of 
traders,  clerks,  and  mechanics,  70  to  that  of  labourers,  and  51 
are  orphans.     The  ages  of  the  pupils  are  from  11  to  32  years^  the 
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AT«rage  age  being  16.  I  am,  howerer,  of  opinion^  that  it  would  be 
better  to  exclude  for  the  future  all  under  14  years,  as  it  is  to  be 
feared  their  attendance  is  likely  to  discourage  that  of  older  personsi 
for  whom  the  school  is  chiefly  designed.  Besides,  very  young 
boys  can  easily  attend  the  day  schools,  and  without  them  the 
teacher  will  still  have  even  more  than  a  sufficient  number  to 
instruct  In  order  to  promote  regularity  of  attendance,  and  the 
general  efficiency  of  the  school,  the  Ck>nmuttee  enforce  the  follow* 
u)g  rules : — 

1.  That  the  hours  of  attendance  be  from  7  o'clock  to  20  minutes 
to  10  o'clock  each  evening  of  the  week,  except  Saturday  and 
Sunday. 

2.  That  no  pupil  be  admitted  to  the  school  after  eight  o'clock, 
unless  upon  special  application  to  the  Visiting  Member  of  the 
Committee  or  to  the  Master. 

8.  That  the  name  of  every  pupil  who  has  been  absent  for  one 
month,  be  removed  from  the  school-list ;  nor  be  reinstated  unless 
by  order  of  the  Committee,  to  be  obtained  upon  the  representation 
of  sufficient  reasons  for  the  absences. 

4.  That  every  papil  absent  for  one  week  together,  without 
satisfactory  cause  shewn  to  the  Visiting  Member  of  the  Committee, 
be  censured. 

6.  That  three  censures  be  deemed  equivalent  to  one  month's 
continuous  absence,  and  involve  the  same  penalty  as  set  forth  in 
Bule  3. 

6.  That  one  penny  be  paid  to  the  Master  on  the  Monday  of  each 
week,  by  every  pupil  save  those  introduced  by  subscribers  of  10#. 
and  upwards;  and  that  every  pupil  not  paying  the  same  be 
dismissed. 

7.  That  the  Master  report  to  the  Visiting  Member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  conduct  of  the  pupils  every  evening,  and  any  pupil 
reported  for  ill  conduct  be  at  once  dismissed. 

8.  That  each  pupil  be  required  to  furnish  himself  with  school 
requisites. 

No  book  less  advanced  than  the  Third  Book  of  Lessons  is 
taught ;  three-fourths  of  the  pupils  learn  it,  the  remainder  being 
^occupied  with  the  study  of  the  Fourth  Book,  Geometrv,  Algebra, 
and  Mensuration.  I  have  frequently  visited  the  school,  and  from 
examination  of  the  classes,  have  found  that  the  persons  attending 
have  attained  a  very  respectable  knowledge  of  the  different  branches 
of  instruction,  making  due  allowance  for  the  necessary  shortness  of 
the  time  devoted  to  school,  the  limited  period  during  which  the 
pupils  can  attend,  and  the  circumstance  that  the  task  of  conducting 
the  school  devolves  upon  one  teacher,  occasionally  assisted  by 
Members  of  the  Committee,  who  with  the  most  praiseworthy  zeal 
have  taken  upon  themselves  the  duty  of  attending  in  fetation  to 
superintend  the  teaching. 

I  notice  the  following  remarks  as  to  the  successful  working  of 
the  school  entered  in  the  Report  Book  :— 
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"  Having  been  at  all  times  favorable  to  the  progress  of  edocataon, 
and  aware  of  the  inestimable  advantages  likely  to  follow  from  the 
establishment  of  Adult  Schools  for  such  persons  as  are  mrevented 
from  attending  the  ordinary  schools  of  the  di^,  I  have  taken  much 
interest  in  the  Limerick  Adult  School,  at  present  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Moylan,  and  it  affiurds  me  no  small  pleasure  to 
be  enabled,  from  personal  inspection,  and  from  having  examined 
the  pupils,  to  state,  that  the  system  of  instruction  adopted  thermn, 
and  the  manner  in  which  that  system  is  carried  out,  lead  me  to  the 
belief  that  die  most  sanguine  views  of  the  Committee  of  the 
School  and  of  the  Patrons  will  be  fully  carried  out  under  tlw 
present  judicious  management. 

<' James  MK3artht, 
^Editor  of  the  Limerick  and  Clare  Examimer.'' 

<<  Visited  and  were  present  at  a  lengthened  and  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  pupils  in  Greography,  Natural  Philosophy,  Geometry, 
Book-keeping,  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  and  other  branches— were 
much  pleased  with  the  answering,  which  was  highly  creditable 
both  to  the  Master  and  Pupils,  from  its  accuracy  and  extent. 
The  natural  intelligence  of  the  Pupils  was  much  assisted  by  the 
successful  mode  of  instruction  adopted  by  the  Teacher* 

"  RicHD.  A.  Dallas,  Solr.,  AJB.,  T.CJ). 

"Wm.  L.  Joynt,  Solicitor. 

«  W.  C.  Cleaey,  R.C.C." 

The-supply  of  books  and  requisites  has  been  well  kept  up,  the 
sums  remitted  for  their  purchase  amounting  to  £16  3#.  9d!.  at 
half-price. 

Arrangements  are  at  present  in  progress  for  establishing  a 
Library  for  the  use  of  the  trades  and  persons  attending  the 
school,  to  consist  of  works  elucidating  the  application  of  science 
to  the  various  mechanical  arts ;  of  treatises  on  practical  agricul- 
ture, and  of  other  productions  of  a  scientific  character.  Extracts  or 
selections  from  travels,  and  the  works  of  the  most  eminent  poets 
will  also  be  procured,  as  well  as  many  other  useful  books.  Such 
are  the  views  of  the  Committee  in  establishing  the  Library. 
When  carried  into  effect,  their  plan  will  be  in  a  great  measure 
complete,  and  the  whole  will  have  a  powerfrd  effect  on  the  improve- 
ment of  the  education  of  the  people  in  its  three-fold  character  of 
Lectures,  School,  and  Library. 

Hbnbt  F.  Clabxe,  District  Inepe^or. 
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in. 

RspoRT  on  LaoTURis  delivered  at  the  Olonmel  District  Model  School 
bj  Edward  S»  Olabkb,  Esq,  M.D.,  M.RLA.,  District  Inspector. 

Clonmel,  Uth  May,  1851. 

Grmtlsiiin, — In  obedienoo  to  the  instmctioDS  contained  in  jonr 
letter  of  the  9th  inst,  I  have  the  honour  to  give  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  nature  of  the  lectures  which  I  am  accustomed  to  deliver 
weekly  at  the  Clonmel  District  Model  School  to  the  teachers,  pupil- 
teachers,  and  a  dass  of  about  twenty  of  the  most  advanced  pupils  of 
that  institution,  for  about  two  hours  each  week,  being  all  the  time  that 
the  arduous  nature  of  mj  ordinary  duties  has  hitherto  permitted  me 
to  devote  to  that  purpose. 

These  lectures  embrace  the  elements  of  Natural  Philosophy,  in- 
cluding Chemistry  applied  to  the  Arts;  their  tendency  is  altogether 
practiod,  theory  being  no  further  noticed  than  to  enable  these  prin- 
ciples to  be  well  understood  on  which  the  practice  of  the  various 
arts  is  founded;  in  order  that  the  pupil  be  prepared  to  supply  from 
resources  his  own  expedients  suited  to  any  change  of  circnmstances 
demanding  processes  of  art  or  manufacture  different  from  those  usually 
employed. 

The  instruction  in  the  elements  of  mechanics,  with  their  application 
to  machinery,  embraces  those  general  principles  by  means  of  which 
(though  the  agency  of  machines)  man  is  enabled  to  produce  effects  far 
surpassing  his  unaided  efforts,  either  for  the  accumnlstion  of  power  or 
the  acquisition  of  velocity.  For  this  part  of  the  course  I  employ  a 
suitable  set  of  models  of  the  mechanic  powers,  and  of  compound  ma- 
cbinery,  and  call  attention  to  some  of  the  most  improved  machines  in 
ose  in  the  neighbouring  &ctories.  I  may  also  include  under  this 
branch,  my  lectures  on  the  steam-engine,  illustrated  by  working  and 
sectional  models,  both  of  the  early  and  of  the  present  most  approved 
forms  of  engine ,  as  well  as  by  drawings  of  the  most  perfect  now  in  use 
in  this  country,  and  I  dwell  considerably  upon  all  improvements  in  the 
steam-engine  or  boiler;  on  account  of  the  importance  of  economy  of 
fuel  in  flJl  industrial  operations  in  Ireland. 

The  aim  of  this  branch  of  my  lectures  is  to  produce  a  class  of  work- 
men much  superior  to  those  now  located  here,  who  (I  am  sorry  to 
say)  I  am  informed  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  too  little  acquainted 
with  the  principles  of  their  art 

The  leetiires  on  Chemistry  teach  the  elements  of  this  science.  The 
^^V^  boiJie*  ^^  constantly  before  the  pupils,  their  properties  de- 
scribed^ tii^i^  babits  and  mode  of  combination  explained  and  illustrated* 
M$nj  Jr^^  compounds,  as  salts,  adds,  alkalies,  &&,  are  formed 
^  P'^  of  ^^  pnpilBi  the  laws  of  permanence  and  uniformity  of 
wmp^^C^  ^  the  same  substance  fully  exj^ained,  the  influence  of 
^P^i^  iP^  Beveral  of  the  processes  of  the  arU  is  noticed,  the  in* 
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strnments  ns^  to  measure  it  exhibited,  and  of  some  of  tbem,  as 
thermometers,  are  made  in  their  presence.  The  arts  connected  with 
this  branch  are  made  subjects  of  special  illnstration,  as  distiUatioo, 
glass-making,  pottery,  bleaching,  tanning,  dying,  gilding,  silvering, 
plating  of  metals,  of  glass,  &&,  in  order  to  impress  upon  the  pnpils  the 
principles  on  which  snch  arts  must  depend  for  their  snccessfol  col- 
tivation,  than  which  no  more  valuable  information  can  possibly  be  laid 
befoi^  them;  for,  with  such  knowledge,  they  enter  npon  life  with  md- 
vantages  of  the  highest  order. 

Whenever  brought  into  contact  with  processes  of  art,  they  penetnUa 
into  its  principles,  perceive  the  benefits  and  defects,  and  are  ready  to 
extend  the  one  or  correct  the  other.  They  see  not  through  '^  a  glass 
darkly"  but  clearly;  perceiving  the  essence  of  the  process.  From 
persons  so  instructed,  no  mystery  can  conceal  under  any  disguise  tte 
principles  of  a  process,  however  much  the  manufacturer  may  try  to  do 
BO.  The  chemist  penetrates  the  disguise,  lifts  the  veil,  and  lays  bare 
the  seii^  Kor  is  the  influence  of  this  science  of  small  moment  ia 
teaching  the  importance  of  light  and  pure  air  in  the  animal  economy 
and  pointing  out  the  degradation  of  physical  and  mental  energy,  whidi 
infallibly  awaits  the  damp,  daric,  and  ill  ventilated  dwellings  of  tbs 
poor,  too  often  surrounded  by  heaps  of  decomposing  animal  aid  Tego- 
table  matter,  and  even  the  evils  suffered  by  Uie  higher  orders,  oirwg 
to  a  want  of  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  principle  on  which  all  effident 
ventilation  must  depend.  Indeed  it  is  too  common  to  find  our  own 
sehool?,  crowded  to  excess,  having  a  low  fire-place,  the  windows  far  ftoa 
the  ceilings  and  their  upper  halves  incapable  of  bemg  lowered  or 
opened. 

Under  snch  drcnmstances  the  carbonic  acid  gas  evolved  in  respiratton, 
and  the  nitrogen  left  after  the  same  act,  together  with  animal  efflnvis 
from  the  skin,  ascend  towards  the  ceiling,  (owing  to  their  temperatoro 
being  higher  than  that  of  the  sorrounding  pure  air)  bnt  as  no  means  of 
escape  exists  there,  they  increase  in  quantity,  displacing  the  pure  »r 
downwards,  as  gas  displaces  the  water  from  the  jar  in  the  pnenmatie 
trough  of  the  chemists,  until  at  length  they  descend  to  the  level  of  tho 
lower  half  of  the  window  which  has  been  raised,  and  there  they  remaia 
constantly  filling  the  same  space;  bnt  the  heads  of  the  pupils  (when 
not  sitting)  are  often  above  this  level,  and  are,  therefore,  aUnost  con- 
stantly immersed  in  an  atmosphere,  the  destructive  mflnence  of  which 
it  is  fearful  to  contemplate.  This  state  of  things  is  by  no  means  un- 
common in  our  non-vested  schools,  and  is  even  occasionally  fonnd  m 
those  which  are  vested ;  particularly  in  double  schools,  tho  lower  room 
being  closely  ceiled,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  windows  not  made  to 
open.  On  snch  points  I  would  particularly  dwell,  and  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  suggest  a  better  state  of  ventilation  for  our  District  Model 
Schools,  as  I  have  already  done  to  the  architect  and  other  officers  <^  tho 
Board*  namely,  that  fire-places  be  surrounded  by  a  metallic  fine,  to 
serve  as  a  chimney*  snd  that  an  opening  of  about  one  sqoaro  ibot  4i 
surfaee  bo  made  from  the  npper  part  of  tho  room  into  a  hsUow  spaos 
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or  flae  sarronndiog  the  metallic  chimney.  This  hollow  space  or  air 
flae,  eoBsidting  of  that  which  in  ordinary  cases  is  the  chimney,  reaches 
to  the  top  of  the  bailding  together  with  the  metallic  smoke  floe  already 
mentioned.  In  fact  the  change  consists  in  putting  a  stove  top  on  the 
fire-place,  inside  of  the  brick  work,  and  surmounting  it  with  a  floe  of 
iron,  which  flue  goes  np  thron<;h  the  ordinary  chimney-stack  to  the 
top  of  the  house;  the  smoke  and  heated  air  ascending  through  ii  and 
not  through  the  brick- work  around  it  In  this  way  the  metallic  flue 
becomes  very  warm,  and,  owing  to  its  good  condueting  quality,  givea 
heat  out  to  the  space  around  it;  and  into  this  space  an  opening  of 
about  a  foot  sqare  (or  a  somewhat  larger  space  might  be  allowed 
when  the  house  consists  of  a  large  building  having  only  one  apartment) 
leads  the  impure  air  from  the  upper  part  of  the  room,  which  air  being 
heated  by  contact  with  the  warm  metallic  flue,  expands,  becomes  spe- 
cifically lighter  than  the  air  beneath,  and  escapes  npwards  with  great 
rapidity.  It  is  obvious  that  the  plan  proposed  by  some  persons  of 
causing  the  air  in  the  upper  part  of  the  room  to  communicate  with 
the  actual  smoke  flue,  would  lead  to  unsatisfactory  results,  such  a* 
diminished  draft  in  the  chimney,  smoke  in  the  room,  <S:c.,  &c.,  unless 
the  connection  were  made  by  Dr.  Amott^s  valve,  which,  I  believe,  has 
not  been  fbund  to  succeed  in  practice,  and  which,  at  all  events,  will  he 
quite  nnnecessary  if  ray  plan  be  adopted. 

Four  or  five  openmgs  of  similar  size,  guarded  by  perforated  sine, 
would  be  necessary  in  each  of  the  side  walls,  near  or  under  the  floor, 
to  supply  air  to  the  apartment,  instead  of  that  which,  being  vitiated  hy 
respiration,  had  ascended.  These  being,  as  I  have  said,  guarded  by 
peHbrated  zinc,  would  admit  the  air  in  a  diffused  and  mild  manner,  !a« 
capable  of  injuring  the  pupils ;  whilst  from  their  greater  combined  surface, 
as  compared  with  the  op^iing  into  the  air  flue,  the  escape  of  air  from 
the  room  would  be  much  more  rapid  than  otherwise  would  occur,  re- 
sembling, in  this  respect,  water  issuing  from  the  conical  jet  of  the  fire- 
engine  ;  or,  though  in  a  less  degree,  air  from  a  blow-pipe.  This  plan 
of  mine  resembles  that  adopted  by  the  architect  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Poor  Laws,  in  having  a  separate  flue  for  the  escape  of  air,  bat 
differs  irom  it  in  having  that  air-flue  heated  in  the  manner  just  ahowB, 
which  is  obviously  a  great  improvement 

That  a  change  of  ventilation  in  our  Model  Schools  is  necessary  will 
be  evident  to  any  one  who  visits  them  (I  suppose  thepa  all  like  Olon- 
mel),  when  the  numbers  are  much  above  the  average;  and  at  almost 
any  time  a  person  standing  under  the  main  lowered  space  in  the  roof 
(intended  only  to  take  away  the  heated  air)  will  feel  the  descent  of  a 
most  inconvenient  current  of  cold  air  upon  his  head  which  provet  that 
the  arrangements  for  the  admission  of  air  near  the  floor  are  insuflloient; 
in  fact,  there  are  none  when  the  doors  are  closed ;  and  all  the  openings 
intended  to  take  away  the  heated  impure  air  must  also  act  as  spaces  to 
admit  the  cold  air;  but  the  intimate  contact  of  the  two  opposite  ear- 
rents,  the  one  of  hot  impure  ur  ascending,  and  the  other  of  pure  cold 
air  desoendiiigy  produces  an  equalization  of  the  tempoi^tare  of  ^mm 
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two  cnrreiita  to  a  conuderable  extent,  and  thus  that  portion  of  the 
heated  air  immediatelj  in  contact  with  and  cooled  by  the  deacendlDg 
corrent  of  cold  aur  desoends  with  it  again  to  the  lower  part  of  tlM 
room,  cooled  but  not  purified,  and  is  again  breathed  by  tiie  pnpib  to 
tiieir  manifest  iojarj. 

That  the  want  of  sufficient  openings  to  admit  the  cold  ur  in  or  near 
the  floor  was  the  cause  of  this,  I  felt  confident  from  the  sensation  of 
cold  upon  my  head  when  standing  under  the  louvres,  for  such  a  des- 
cending current  could  not  occur  if  these  openings  existed,  and  for  the 
following  reason,  via.:  that  the  pressure  of  the  air  at  the  level  <^  the 
roof  of  the  building,  is  of  course  less  than  at  the  level  of  Uie  floor 
which  is  lower,  consequently  it  would  of  necessity  enter  below  instead 
of  above,  if  space  were  left  for  its  admission. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  diflerence  in  elevation  is  too  small  to  pro- 
duce the  effect  I  describe;  but  I  answer  that  instruments  encumbered 
by  friction  are  sold  by  the  opticians  (to  serve  as  portal^e  barometers) 
which  indicate  the  difference  of  atmo^heric  pressure  betweoi  the 
ceiling  and  the  floor  of  an  ordinary  apartment,  and  it  needs  no  aigu- 
ment  to  prove  that  in  the  case  of  a  Model  School,  when  the  building 
is  four  times  the  height  of  an  ordinary  domestic  room,  the  efiect  would 
be  proportionably  greater,  particularly  as  the  free  and  yidding  air  being 
encumbered  by  the  friction  necessary  to  the  instrument  I  have  alluded 
to,  will  yield  to  the  slightest  difference  of  pressure,  and,  therefore,  the 
cold  air  would  enter  at  the  place  where  the  pressure  from  without  was 
the  greatest,  viz.,  at  the  floor.  Thus  it  would  considerably  improve 
the  ventilation,  to  make  the  large  and  guarded  openings  for  the  ad- 
mission of  cold  air,  even  if  the  additional  ud  to  ventilation  which  I 
have  abeady  described  were  omitted,  the  action  of  which,  however,  will 
be  found  of  the  highest  importance,  namely,  an  air-flue,  whose  inner 
side  is  formed  by  the  warm  metallic  smoke-flue. 

I  ought  to  mention  that  whilst  impressed  with  these  opinions,  a  drcnm- 
stance  occurred  which  proved  the  truth  of  the  former  statement,  via.,  that 
the  vitiated  air,  endeavouring  to  escape  from  a  heated  room  into  the  exter- 
nal atmosphere,  becomes  in  great  part  returned  into  the  room,  owmg  to  its 
being  cold  as  soon  as  it  arrives  at  or  near  the  external  opening.  The 
circumstance  was  as  follows: — ^During  last  summer  the  Catholic  church 
of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,Clonmel,  being  about  to  be  enlarged,  an  opaiing  ex- 
isted in  the  roof,  through  which,  during  prayers  on  a  warm  day,  I  notioed 
the  sun^s  rays  passing  into  the  church,  and  illuminating  the  particles  of 
dust  which  were  floating  in  the  air,  thus  rendering  vbible  the  motion 
of  the  aur  in  which  they  floated.  I  was  in  thb  manner  enabled  to  see 
the  air  issuing  from  around  the  heads  of  the  people,  ascending  towards 
the  opmiing  in  the  roof,  but  as  soon  as  it  approached  near  the  latter, 
it  was  seen  for  the  most  part  to  descend  again,  to  be  breathed  a  second 
thne;  the  cause  being  that  the  church  doors  were  shut  at  the  time, 
and  no  sufficient  space  existing  for  admiscoon  of  cdd  air  from  beneath, 
it  was  obliged  to  enter  from  above,  and  thus  returned  ^th  it  the 
akeady  vitiated,  but  partially  cooled  air. 
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These  remarks  on  veDtilation  maj  seem  oot  of  place;  I  give  them, 
however,  as  thej  form  part  of  mj  instmction,  and  as  I  am  anzioos  to 
bring  them  before  the  Board  for  the  pnblic  good,  and  have  not  leisure 
to  write  a  separate  paper  on  the  sobject 

To  recapitulate,  the  chemical  portion  of  my  instraction  has  for  its 
obJ€ct  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  elementary  principles  of  this 
science  with  reference  to  its  application  to  various  arts  and  sciences, 
and  to  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  Nature.  Amongst  the  arts  I  have 
akeady  mentioned,  tl^e  chemical  trades,  strictly  so  called,  as  the  man- 
ufacture of  the  mineral  acids,  alkalies,  neutnd  salts,  bleaching  powder 
and  liquor,  also  dyeing,  bleaching,  soap-making,  tanning,  manufacture 
of  iron,  steel,  brass,  glass,  sulphur,  pottery,  &c;  testing  the  purity 
of  several  of  the  most  essential  articles  employed  in  these  manufactures, 
and  detecting  the  adulterations  of  substances  used  as  food  ;  explain- 
ing the  connexion  of  this  science  with  agriculture,  as  the  formation  of 
soils  by  disintegration  of  the  rocks ;  elucidating  the  nature  of  th  e 
constituents  commonly  existing  in  soils,  the  relative  proportions  of 
these  in  lands  naturally  fertile,  the  chemical  constituents  of  each  of 
the  most  important  agricultural  plants  as  shown  by  approved  analyses, 
thus  leading  to  a  knowledge  of  the  soil,  where  each  vegetable  can  be 
grown  to  the  greatest  advantage ;  illustrating  the  benefits  of  rotation 
of  crops,  the  various  crops  using  different  portions  of  the  elements  of 
soils,  the  cereal  making  greater  demands  on  the  mineral  constituents 
of  the  soil  than  the  green  crops,  which  take  more  of  their  food  from 
the  air  ;  the  manner  in  which  the  mineral  food  taken  up  by  one 
kind  of  vegetable  may  be  replaced  by  the  natural  disintegration  of 
the  minerals  contained  in  the  soils,  or  by  manures,  thus  showing 
the  necessity  for  the  analysis  of  these  latter  bodies  as  well  as  of 
maris,  soils,  ^,  and  the  importance  of  pointing  out  the  simplest 
method  of  accomplishing  this  object ;  exhibiting  the  chemical  prin- 
ciples connected  with  the  benefits  produced  by  draining,  subsoiling, 
and  lining  of  peaty  lands,  by  Illustrating  the  cold  produced  by 
evaporation,  the  neutralization  of  the  stringent  acids  which  by 
their  antiseptic  nature  resist  the  decomposition  of  the  vegetable 
matter,  thus  not  only  causing  it  to  be  in  excess,  but  preventing 
the  formation^  of  those  hnmic  and  ulmic  products  so  important  to 
fertility,  &c. 

This  department  is  also  closely  connected  with  another  branch  of 
my  instructions  scarcely  less  important.  I  allude  to  practical  Geology 
and  Mineralogy  ;  meaning  by  the  former  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
various  rocks  found  in  Ireland,  of  their  localities,  of  the  means  of 
distinguishing  each,  of  the  curcumstance  that  the  experience  of  practical 
men  in  every  part  of  the  world  has  established  it  as  a  fact,  that  they 
occur  in  a  definite  order  of  position,  which  is  never  reversed,  though 
some  of  the  series  may  be  wanting  ;  of  the  important  metallic  ores 
and  other  mineral  deposits  which  may  exist  in  eaeh ;  of  the  fitd  that 
certain  of  these  minerals,  as  coal,  are  confined  to  particular  geological 
formations;  tbftt  they  have  never  been  found  out  of  them,  and  that 
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it  wonld  be  waste  of  money  and  time  to  seftroh  for  them  dsewhers — 
a  fact  generally  so  little  known,  that  proprietors  have  often  beat 
mined  by  yielding  to  the  statements  of  ignorant  and  interested  men, 
in  search  of  coal  in  geological  formations  where  the  experience  of 
scieDti6c  and  practical  men  of  the  nniverse,  with  common  consent,  deny 
its  existence;  and  of  this  I  had  several  examples,  the  shale  of  the 
lower  limestone  being  in  these  cases  mistaken  for  coal  shale. 

I  teach  the  external  character  of  the  rocks  by  specimens,  of  which 
some  are  strictly  typical;  others  are  selected  to  show  the  varied 
appearance  nnder  which  the  same  rock  presents  itself  in  different  eir- 
enmstances,  bnt  all  collected  by  myself  and  eminently  suited  for  the 
purpose  of  communicating  instruction. 

With  reference  to  Mineralogy,  I  exhibit  only  the  minerals  of  indus- 
trial importance  in  Ireland;  thus  the  various  ores  of  each  of  the 
following  metals — copper,  lead,  iron,  antimony,  manganese,  as  weQ 
as  sulphur,  barytes,  gypsum,  &c,  are  exhibited  and  made  known;  the 
errors  likely  to  arise  are  guarded  against,  as  in  the  resemblance 
between  the  sulphuret  of  iron,  which  is  useless  except  found  near  the 
coast  (the  expense  of  carriage  in  the  inland  positions  producing  this 
effect),  and  the  sulphuret  of  copper,  which  is  valuable  wherever  found. 
Modes  of  distinguishing  them  both  by  chemical  tests  and  external 
characters  are  also  given.  Again,  the  method  of  assaying  the  ores  of 
lead  and  copper  on  the  small  scale,  and  reducing  them  on  the  large  to 
the  metallic  state,  are  likewise  tanght;  the  former  of  which  is  so  little 
known  in  Ireland  that  although  the  workmen  are  all  paid  according  to  the 
per  centage  of  metal  in  the  ore,  it  is  practised,  I  beheve,  by  bnt  one 
person,  the  specimens  of  all  the  ores  raised  in  the  mines  of  Ireland, 
except  one,  being  sent  over  to  England  for  assay.  Yet  if  this  were 
desu^  I  could  readily  prepare  pupils  for  that  duty;  as  it  is,  I  teach 
the  principle  on  which  it  is  founded. 

(Geology,  when  associated  with  Chemistry,  teaches  the  chemical  consti- 
tution of  each  rock,  and,  therefore,  the  nature  of  the  soil  formed  by  its 
disintegration.  It  teaches  also  the  cause  of  the  variable  permanence 
of  each  rock,  or  its  suitability  or  otherwise  for  the  purposes  of 
building;  showing  that  whenever  a  rock  contains  many  constituents, 
and  this  is  especially  the  case  if  it  contains  iron,  it  is  invariably 
perishable.  Thus,  though  the  hardness  of  granite  in  the  sound  state 
has  given  origm  to  a  proverb,  nevertheless  the  disintegrated  condition 
of  this  rock  in  parts  of  the  county  Wicklow,  as  used  in  Dublin  nnder 
the  name  of  free-stone  for  domestic  purposes,  and  the  crumbling  state 
of  the  piers  of  the  great  gates  of  the  Four  Courts  of  our  metropolis, 
prove  it  to  be  more  perishable  than  Portland  Oolite  or  primitive  lime- 
stone; whilst  Chemistry  reveals  the  cause,  for  of  its  three  constituents 
two  of  them  are  compound,  and  one  of  them  (the  felspar)  is  remarkably 
subject  to  decay,  being  itself  of  such  compound  constitution. 

This  assodation  of  Chemistry  with  Geology  also  expUins  the  fer- 
tility of  soils  formed  from  certain  rocks  and  of  sdls  existing  near  the 
bonndaries  of  two  or  more  geologieal  formations. 
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Snth  k  ib«  netkod  in  whkh  I  teaoh  Qeolegy — *  soienee  which,  thus 
taught,  mmisters  directly  to  the  service  of  farmers,  of  proprietors  of 
land,  of  mineni,  and,  therefore,  of  the  nation  at  large,  witkumt  being  in 
the  remotest  degree  snl^eot  to  objection  even  on  the  mistaken  ground 
of  its  theories  invohriag  supposed  objections  to  the  validity  of  Holj 
Writ,  which  In  reaHtj  they  do  not ;  bnt  on  the  contrary,  Geology, 
thns  taught,  merely  as  the  record  of  practical  experiments  in  search 
of  ores  and  other  mineral  deposits  essential  to  the  civilisation  and  hap- 
piness of  the  wortd,  and  of  the  description  of  the  inorganic  bodies 
which  fbr  the  most  part  compose  the  rocks,  is  wholly  free  from 
Objection,  and  deserves  to  be  impressed  on  the  mind  of  every  man,  as 
amongst  the  most  essential  portions  of  bis  knowledge* 

The  science  of  Hydrostatics  deserves  everywhere  great  attention; 
Imt  in  no  conntry  more  than  in  Ireland,  where  if  Nature  has  denied 
abundance  of  coal,  she  has  given  in  return  a  plentiful  snpply  of  water. 
This  source  of  motive  power,  so  essential  in  an  industrial  point  of  view, 
reqnbes  nevertheless  to  be  husbanded  and  nsed  with  prudence ;  hence 
instruction  is  necessary  as  to  the  form  to  be  given  to  each  of  the  three 
varieties  of  water-wheels,  their  velocity  and  diameter,  and  the  relative 
amount  of  head  and  fall  which  makes  one  species  more  suitable  than 
another  to  particular  localities. 

Pumps  also  demand  our  attention  as  instruments  nsed  either  to 
enable  the  miner  to  conduct  liis  operadmis  on  the  mineral  treasures 
of  the  earth  in  places  which  otherwise  would  be  covered  to  a  great 
depth  with  water,  as  in  nearly  all  deep  mines;  to  serve  as  the  last  hope 
of  the  brave  seaman,  when  bis  gaUant  bark  had  been  shattered 
'midst  the  perils  of  the  stormy  sea;  to  prove  an  essential  adjunct  to 
the  steam-engine,  either  stationary  or  locomotive,  and  to  many  pro- 
cesses of  art;  or  to  fDroish  towns  and  rural  districts  with  water  in 
places  where  Nature  had  not  permitted  her  springs  to  bring  that 
indispensable  fluid  to  the  level  of  the  earth's  surface. 

There  are  various  other  forms  of  apparatus  for  raising  water  which, 
although  useful,  I  scarcely  hope  to  have  leisure  to  communicate  a 
knowledge  of  to  the  pupils. 

The  pressure  on  the  banks  of  canals,  flood-gates,  &c,  and  the  mode 
of  calcolating  its  amount,  requires  to  be  explained  in  order  to  guard 
against  accidents,  which  may  be  avoided  by  makmg  the  strength  of  the 
bank?,  gates,  &c,  increase  from  the  surface  downwards,  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  pressure.  This  subject  also  throws  additional  light 
on  some  of  the  motions  of  fishes  in  water ;  explains  the  cause  of  water 
when  at  rest  being  horiisontal ;  teaches  the  velocity  with  which  rivers 
flow,  with  a  view  to  the  use  of  water  as  a  motive  power,  particularly 
with  regard  to  undershot  water-wheels;  and  many  other  matters,  which 
render  it  an  /odispcnsable  branch  of  knowledge. 

IntimatA/w  oooneoted  with  the  latter  branch,  and  in  many  respects 
booad hy/J^  ^tno  laws,  is  the  science  of  Pneumatics,  which,  like  the 
farmer,  s  ^^fitli^  to  be  taught  to  every  pupil  who  would  learn  the 
nntm  xf  ^^^p0,  the  steam-engine,  pneumatic  chemistry,  and  other 
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branches  of  study  essentisl  to  the  success  of  nuuij  iodiistml  moTe- 
ments. 

The  explanation  which  this  science  offers  of  several  mstrunents  io 
use  in  society,  particularly  the  barometer,  reqmres  eqpeeial  notice^  and 
I  am  well  supplied  with  apparatus  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  for 
the  explanation  of  the  cause  of  winds,  measurements  of  the  heights  of 
mountains,  &c 

Under  the  head  of  Optics  I  explain  the  natise  aad  properties  of 
light,  state  its  laws,  illustrate  by  experiments  its  connexion  with 
chemical  action,  as  in  photography;  its  influence  on  the  aaima] 
economy,  on  colour,  heat,  electricity,  and  moisture;  the  two  latter  by 
a  series  of  charts  founded  on  experiments,  communicated  by  me  to  the 
Boyal  Irish  Academy  some  years  since.  I  next  explain  the  physiology 
of  vision,  the  structore  of  the  eye,  its  perfection  oonsidered  as  aa 
optical  instrument;  and  then  proceed  to  illustrate  the  principle  of  the 
telescope,  microscope,  &c. 

To  Electricitj  or  Magnetism,  although  my  own  favorite  sciences,  I 
have  not  yet  drawn  attention,  but  when  I  do  so,  my  remariu  will  be 
mainly  directed  to  their  practical  application,  as  the  preservation  of  our 
public  buildings  and  ships  from  lightning;  the  service  which  the  prin- 
ciple of  electrotjrpmg  has  done,  by  ministering  to  the  economy  of 
several  manufactures  (as  pottery),  by  multiplying  indefinitely,  and  at  a 
email  cost,  the  most  expensive  engravings;  whilst  the  kindred  and 
equally  new  branch  of  electro-plating  has  redeemed  a  whole  class  oi 
workmen  (gilders)  from  the  worst  form  of  human  nuseij — a  lingertng 
death  by  paralysis — from  which  few  of  them  escaped.  I  shaH  also 
illustrate  the  principle  of  the  eiectro-telegn^h  which  has  latteriy 
assumed  so  much  importance,  and  promises  to  be  one  of  the  mosi 
effective  agents  yet  discovered  for  the  civilisation  and  permanent  peace 
of  mankind ;  whilst  Voltaic  apparatus  will  be  noticed  as  one  of  the  most 
powerful  instruments  in  analysis,  and  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
older  remedial  agents,  particulariy  in  its  action  on  the  nervous  ayston. 
Its  inflaence  in  exciting  magnetism  and  even  bringing  it  into  subjection 
will  also  be  noticed ;  and  attention  will  be  directed  to  this  latter  agent  as 
that  which  guides  the  mariner  on  the  trackless  deep,  and  which,  when 
called  into  action  by  electricity,  at  the  will  of  the  operator,  in  nasaes 
of  soft  iron,  under  the  name  of  electro-magnetism,  may  yet  produce 
revelations  in  the  mechanical  worid  as  great  as  those  which  steam  has 
already  effected. 

It  may  be  here  mentioned  that  this  science,  in  its  recent  application^ 
silences  the  arguments  of  those  objectors  who  assert  that  no  science  is 
to  be  taught  from  which  practical  benefits  to  society  are  not  €U  tmce 
apparent ;  forwho,  when  the  Abbe  Nolet  remarked  on  the  similarity  of 
lightning  and  the  electric  fluid  of  our  machines — connecting  these 
agents,  the  one  of  Nature  and  the  other  of  Art,  under  their  relation  of 
passing  with  ease  and  velocity  along  metallic  substances — was  pre- 
pared to  see,  that  the  preservation  of  our  buildings  and  our  fleets^  and 
the  neariy  instantaneous  communication  of  our  thoughts  from  one  end 
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of  the  earth  to  the  other,  wotild  ultimately  follow  as  conaequeDoee  of 
this  obeanradon.  Nor  should  we  forget  the  inflneiice  of  phjsical 
seloDce  in  carang  us  to  estimate  more  highly  the  power  and  proTidenoe 
of  the  Deity.  T1iqs»  whenever  we  look  thitmgh  the  domain  of  Natnre, 
'We  perceive  the  effects  not  only  of  an  Omnipotent,  but  of  a  mercifolly 
Provident  Creator,  guarding  mankind  against  occurrences  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  ordinary  laws  of  Nature,  would  seem  inevitable.  Thus 
ice  is  known  to  melt  as  soon  as  the  temperature  of  32  degrees 
Fahrenhek  is  exceeded,  and  with  a  rapidi^  proportioned  to  the 
mcrease  of  temperature  above  that  point ;  but  it  often  happens  in 
temperate  climates  that  so  much  water  is  solidified  upon  the  land  as 
iee  or  snow,  as,  if  it  were  suddenly  liquified,  would  form  a  resistlesB 
torrent  which,  in  such  places,  would  sweep  man  and  aU  his  works 
before  it,  and  bury  them  in  the  bosom  of  the  deep ;  and  in  very  mem^ 
plaeee  enough  of  ice  or  snow  frequently  exists  in  the  winter  season  to 
produce  most  extensive  destruction.  But  the  all-wiae  Creator  im- 
pressed on  matter  another  law,  viz.,  that  in  changing  its  state  to 
one  less  sdid  it  should  absorb  and  render  latent  large  quantities  of 
heat  Thus,  in  the  case  before  us,  so  much  heat,  speaking  popularly,  is 
required  for  liquification,  that  a  very  sudden  elevation  of  the  tem- 
perature is  thereby  rendered  impossible,  and  thus  the  catastrophe  is 
avoided 

Again,  if  the  law,  almost  universal,  viz.,  that  cold  causes  all  bodies  to 
contract  in  bulk,  had  not  been  departed  from  in  the  case  of  water,  the 
first  winter  our  world  ever  saw  would  also  be  the  last;  for  the  newly 
formed  ice,  being  colder  than  the  subjacent  water,  would,  from  the  re- 
duction in  volume  attending  the  diminution  of  temperature,  be  relatively 
heavier  than  it,  and  woukl  therefore  sink  to  the  bottom,  a  new  por- 
tion of  water  would  ascend  to  the  surface,  and  thia,^  being  in  like 
manner  reduced  in  temperature  by  the  cold  air,  would,  for  the  same 
reason,  contract  in  volume,  freeze,  and  thus  becoming  relatively  denser 
than  the  subjacent  water,  woukl  also  sink  to  the  bottom;  and  thus  our 
rivers,  springs,  and  lakes  would  soon  be  changed  into  solid  masses  of 
ice,  water  would  no  longer  exist  upon  the  land,  and  the  entire  ani- 
mated creation  would  speedily  parish.  But  the  Almighty,  ever 
provident  for  the  benefit  of  his  creatures,  did  that  in  the  case  of 
water  of  which  creation  affords  no  other  example;  viz.,  He  ordained 
that  at  a  certain  temperature  higher  than  the  freezing  point  of  water, 
(viz^  39i*  Fahrenheit)  water  should  expand  by  reduction  of  tempera- 
ture, and  thus  becoming  relatively  lighter  than  the  wanner  water 
beneath,  would  float  upon  its  surface,  and,  owing  to  its  being  almost 
a  non-conductor  of  heat,  would,  when  frozen,  protect  the  water  beneath 
It  from  undergoing  congelation;  but  as  the  Almighty,  for  man^s  ex- 
ample, uses  means  to  accomplish  ends,  he  effected  the  present  object, 
by  causing  water  to  crystalize  in  the  act  of  freezing  in  forms  which 
leave  interstitial  spaces,  and  thus  saved  a  world. 

Again,  the  IP^  of  science  sees  instant  methods  of  destruction  in  the 
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powor  of  the  Deity,  hy  which  he  oould  aimihil«(e  our  world  b^  lup 
veiy  thought,  whidi,  thongh  the  noMientific  man  may  beUev^^  he  docp 
not  clearly  perceive  a  mode  salted  for  its  accompUehmeot;  but,  ia  the 
attraction  of  ooheeion  and  repdeios  (lawe  aiectiog  the  conditiaii  of 
matter)  the  philosopher  sees  agencies  more  potont  than  the  fire  aad 
ilood,  popnkrly  assigned  to  the  Deity  as  iaBtraments  of  destmcdon, 
«edaced  indeed,  by  the  Bow  of  Promiae,  to  fire  alone.  For  let  the 
Almighty  please  to  annihilate  the  force  of  repolsioQ,  then  that  of  cohe- 
mon  woold  reign  snpreme;  motion  would  cease  thronghont  the  world.; 
the  anmatuig  flnids  which  curcnlate  ia  living  things  would  instantly  bo 
aolid  masses,  endued  with  more  than  adamantine  hardness,  and  th« 
pHancy  of  life  would  everywhere  be  replaoed  by  the  rigid  stillness  of 
death.  Or,  let  the  Deity  but  will  the  centripetal  action  to  cease,  and  thea 
QOt  merdy  our  earth,  but  the  entire  i^anetary  system  would  be  severed 
bto  indivisible  atoms,  and  scattered  throngh  the  immensity  of  spaea. 
Thus,  by  the  science  whicb  I  advocate,  more  exalted  ideas  are  obtained 
of  the  power  and  providence  of  the  Most  High,  and  we  are  instinctive^ 
led  to  look  through  Nature  up  to  Nature's  God. 

Having  thus  explained  the  nature  of  the  instruction  which  I  b^ve 
to  be  necessary  for  the  success  of  industrial  movements  in  Ireland,  and 
also  its  influence  on  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  enabling  him  more  clearly  to 
perceive  the  evidence  of  the  power  and  providence  of  the  Deity,  it  wiS 
not  be  deemed  strange  that  I  should  endeavour  to  effect,  in  the  district 
committed  to  my  charge  here,  that  change  which  I  deemed  so  desirable^ 
yet  without  seriously  interfering  with  the  time  allotted  to  other  studies 
particularly  when  it  is  remembered  that  I  have  been  from  my  earliest 
years  devoted  to  Natural  Philosophy  and  the  Mechanical  Arts,  have 
been  for  some  time  a  lecturer  on  the  former  subjects,  recognised  \xj 
various  Colleges  and  Universities,  and  have  long  felt  the  necessity 
which  existed  amongst  society  at  large  for  this  species  of  instnio- 
tion. 

I  therefore  began  by  giving  instnK^ioiis  on  these  subjects  for  two  or 
three  hours  each  week  (when  permitted  by  the  laborious  duties  of  my 
office)  to  the  eight  Pupil-Teachers  who  yearly  go  out  as  Teachers 
from  our  Model  School,  and  to  about  twenty  of  the  most  talented  of 
the  advanced  pupils,  the  Master  and  Assistant-Master  being  also 
present.  I  felt  that  at  this  time,  wh^  the  energies  of  our  country 
had  been  paralyzed  by  a  visitation  unexampled  in  history,  it  became 
the  duty  of  every  one  who  could  do  so,  to  engrafl  on  the  literary  attain- 
ments of  our  Pupils  and  Pupil-Teachers  the  principles  of  physicd 
science,  as  scions  of  hope  to  the  rising  generation,  and  that  the  time 
had  arrived  when  their  lUerary  attainments  should  be  nsed  as  a  founda- 
tion on  which  to  erect  an  industrial  superstructure  serviceable  to  them^ 
selves  and  to  their  country.  I  felt  that  they  should  know  the  elements 
of  those  principles  without  which  there  can  be  no  good  mechanic  or 
engineer,  no  skilful  farmer,  no  efficient  overseer  of  mines,  no  enlightened 
manufacturer.     Yet  all  these  departments  of  industry*  and  many  others 
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even  more  dosriy  dep^tdenfc  on  CfaemiBtry,  as  dyeing,  bleaching,  soap- 
making,  tanning,  <$£&,  <&c,  are  cultivated  in  the  district  committed  to 
my  charge. 

In  the  town  of  Clonmel  alone  these  things  are  severely  felt  bv  the 
Hianofactarer;  there  are  very  few  mechanics  in  it  who  nnderstana  the 
principles  of  the  steam-engine,  althoagh  many  large  engmes  keep  its 
mills  in  motion.  In  like  manner  I  am  informed  that  its  carpenters, 
model- makers,  mill-wrights,  working  founders,  <&c,  are  much  in  need  of 
information  on  the  merest  elements  of  the  principles  which  should  guide 
their  labours,  although  a  few  are  well  Informed  on  these  subjects. 
Many  there  are  not  only  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  the  steam-engine 
but  even  of  the  common  pump.  Many  farmers  there  are,  I  have  no 
doubt.  Wholly  ignorant  of  the  causes  whidi  make  a  soil  fertile  or  barren; 
and  many  in  the  district  I  have  recently  left  would  be  unable  to  say  on 
what  land  lime  should  be  used,  where  used  in  the  caustic  state,  where 
as  a  carbonate.  Some  that  I  have  met  refused  to  use  the  purest  calca- 
reous marl,  which  was  on  theur  own  farm,  merely  because  it  lay  in  a 
marshy  place ;  they  therefore  sagely  concluded  that  it  was  useless,  and 
sent  two  or  three  miles  for  an  inferior  though  drier  mari.  Others  left 
the  alkaline  ashes  which  they  obtained  by  burning  the  surface  soil,  in 
large  heaps,  exposed  to  the  rain  for  months,  and  whilst  a  bulk  of  red 
and  neariy  inert  earth  remains,  they  believed  that  the  manure  was  still 
perfect,  and  then  only  thought  of  spreading  it  upon  then*  land  when  its 
alkali  had  long  since  been  washed  away. 

I  have  also  known  a  proprietor  in  the  district  I  have  lately  left,  to 
expend  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  search  of  coal  in  the  lowest  beds 
of  the  carboniferous  limestone — a  situation  where  the  experience  of  all 
geologists  precludes  its  existence. 

In  fine,  wherever  I  looked  around  me,  I  saw  grounds  for  condnding 
that  even  a  partial  knowledge  of  physical  and  chemical  principles  would 
lead  to  more  successful  results ;  and  looking  upon  my  present  and  late 
districts  as  specimens  of  Irish  industrial  knowledge,  at  least  in  the 
South  and  West  (with  of  course  some  bright  exceptions),  I  concluded 
that  this  want  of  acquuntance  with  the  elementary  principles  was  one 
of  those  giant  evils  which  lay  Ireland  prostrate  and  deprive  labour  of 
its  reward;  and  when  I  reflected  upon  the  short  time  during  which  the 
trained  teachers  had  the  good  fortune  to  hear  the  lectures  and  witness 
the  experiments  of  the  able  Professor  of  Physics  to  the  Board,  I  felt 
even  still  more  the  necessity  for  giving  such  instructions  on  these  sub- 
jects to  the  Pupil-Teachers  as  would  do  them  important  service  as  men 
and  teachers,  should  they  ever  be  sent  to  the  Normal  School  of  the 
Commissioners,  and  which  would  prepare  the  soil  of  their  minds  for  the 
good  seed  which  the  able  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  would  spiead 
broadcast  upon  it,  and  thus  enable  it  to  **  take  root  and  yield  abund- 
ant fruit,''  when  otherwise  it  might  have  "fallen  on  the  highway  and 
perished.*' 

Sach  ^gre  the  motives  which  induced  me  to  give  instruction  to  the 
Pnpii-1'0^.  ^^^  who  were  immediately  to  go  out  on  the  teaching  mis- 
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aion,  and  the  aame  reasoning  waa  equally  cogent  in  fkvour  of  (he 
advanced  class  of  pnpils,  once  from  them  the  Teachers  of  Nationa] 
Schools  are  usually  selected. 

It  may  be  said  that  our  Fifth  Book  of  Lessons  gives  the  prindplea  of 
Mechanics  and  of  these  subjects  generally.  It  does  in  part,  but  not  at 
all  in  sufficient  detail,  particularly  as  to  Chemistiy ;  and  idl  InspectiMV 
know  how  few  schools  hare  a  fifth  class;  and  even  if  read,  it  makes  no 
impression,  because  not  verified  by  experiment  Never  was  there  a 
truer  maxim  than  that  of  Rouelle,  ''Nihil  est  in  intellectu  quod  noa 
prius  fherit  in  sensu."  Again,  it  scarcely  touches  on  the  arts  or  manu- 
factures at  all,  and  such  as  it  treats  of  are  occasionally  incorrect — wit- 
ness the  manufacture  of  glass  and  salt;  whilst  it  descends  into  the 
theory  of  Geology  to  an  unnecessary  extent:  for  all  the  practical  appli- 
cations  of  this  science  may  be  taught  as  truths,  the  result  of  experienee, 
independent  of  any  theory  as  to  the  age  of  the  world,  against  which 
some  have  raised  objections  which,  although  groundless,  need  not  be 
evoked. 

Professor  M'Gauley's  work  treats  of  neariy  all  these  subjecta,  and  is 
capable  of  doing  all  tliat  a  book  can  do,  but  it  is  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
only. 

Having  thus  expressed  my  opinion  of  the  importance  of  Physical 
Science  to  a  Nation  situated  as  Ireland  now  is,  I  beg  to  express  my 
earnest  hope  that  the  Government  of  this  country,  who  have  placed  here, 
as  representative  of  our  Gracious  Queen,  a  nobleman  so  remarkable  for 
his .  zeal  in  the  diffusion  of  sound  principles  as  fnlcrums  on  which  the 
industrial  levers  are  to  be  placed,  destined  I  hope  to  raise  our  at  present 
ill-fated  island,  will  not  permit  the  present  opportunity  to  pass  without 
enabling  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Nationd  Education  to  institute 
such  a  system  of  practical  instruction  in  the  elements  of  Physics  as 
would  prove  it  to  be  a  recognised  branch  of  National  Education,  taught 
to  the  Pupil-Teachers  and  the  highest  class  in  every  Model  School,  and 
ultimately  lead  to  its  being  in  like  manner  taught  in  every  National 
School,  those  subjects  being  selected  in  the  minor  schools  which  the 
circumstances  of  each  locality  may  render  most  suitable.  Thus,  in 
large  towns  might  be  taught  Mechanics,  Hydrostatics,  PnenmaUcs,  and 
Chemistry,  as  applied  to  the  Arts;  in  rural  districts  devoted  to  Agricul- 
ture, Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Geology;  in  Mining  districts.  Practi- 
cal Geology  and  Mineralogy.  And  to  effect  this  object,  I  beg  to  recom- 
mend that  a  Course  of  Lectures  be  delivered  at  each  of  the  Model 
Schools  once  in  each  year,  by  some  competent  person  selected  for  die 
purpose,  of  whom  several  are  known  to  the  Board  of  Education — as 
their  own  Professor,  Dr.  Hodges,  Professor  of  Agriculture,  or  such 
other  person  as  may  be  familiar  with  public  lecturing,  and  with 
the  manipulations  necessary  for  the  illustration  of  these  subjects; 
and  that  arrangements  be  made  for  insuring,  through  the  medium 
of  some  of  the  staff  of  each  school,  permanent  instruction  on 
the  same  subject  Under  soch  a  system  acting  in  all  the  Model 
School?,    a   body  of  teachers  wonld    arise  whose    numbers    would 
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Boon  eqoal  those  trained  in  the  NOTmal  Schools  of  the  Commia- 
Bioners  under  the  Professor  of  Natnnd  Philosophy,  whose  servioeg 
would  be  thereby  rendered  much  more  effectlye,  from  the  fact  that  the 
teachers  committed  to  his  charge  wonld  have  been  prepared  for  his 
instructions,  both  while  pupils  in  the  Model-School,  and  subsequently  as 
Pupil-Teachers  in  the  same;  for  I  have  no  doubt  whatever,  that  the 
cause  which  has  hitherto  so  much  retarded  the  progress  of  teachers  in 
this  subject  at  the  Normal  Schools,  is  their  previous  unacquaintance 
with  it 

Nor  do  I  expect  any  serious  opposition  to  the  plan  now  proposed,  on 
the  ground  of  its  inteiference  with  the  usual  studies  of  the  pupils  ;  since 
it  is  not  proposed  to  give  it  except  to  those  who  have  made  a  reasonable 
proficiency  in  the  subjects  usually  studied  by  a  Fourth  Class,  and  since 
to  pupils  so  prepared  for  it,  the  small  time  occupied  by  it  would  yield  a 
much  more  profitable  return  than  could  otherwise  be  obUuned. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  my  obligations  to  the  Head 
Inspector,  to  whom,  jointly  with  me,  b  committed  the  charge  of  the 
Olonmel  Model  Schools  (J.  W.  Eavanagh,  Esq.,  whose  zeal  in  his  own 
department  is  unbounded,  and  his  attachment  to  industrial  movements, 
based  on  sound  principles,  great)  for  the  encouragement  which  he  gave 
me  to  institute  this  course  of  instruction,  and  afterwards  to  pursue  it 
under  pressure  of  official  duties,  to  which,  without  such  encouragement 
I  would  in  all  probabiUty  have  yielded,  my  experimental  illustrations 
being  often  prepared  at  night  (for  the  lecture  of  the  ensuing  day),  and 
this  usually  after  a  long  day^s  journey,  on  my  return  from  a  week's 
sojourn  in  a  distant  part  of  my  district 

I  have  also  to  express  grateful  obligations  to  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner, Finance  Committee,  and  Secretaries,  for  the  favour  which  they 
have  extended  to  this  branch  of  instruction  in  my  district,  and  am 
happy  to  state  that  I  believe  it  to  have  the  approval  of  the  majority  of 
the  Head  Inspectors,  as  well  as  the  Inspector  of  Agriculture,  and  have 
chiefly  to  regard  that,  owing  to  extreme  pressure  of  official  business,  I 
have  been  occasionally  unable  to  lecture  even  two  hours  weekly  on  this 
subject.  I  need  not,  therefore,  say  that  the  entire  of  the  subjects 
enumerated  as  part  of  my  course  have  not  yet  been  lectured  on,  as  the 
whole  time  so  spent  would  scarcely  equal  a  fortnight's  continuous  teach- 
ing. I  am  bound,  however,  to  express  my  surprise  under  the  circum- 
stances, at  the  great  amount  of  correct  information  possessed  by  the 
Pupil-Teachers  and  pupils  of  the  Fourth  Chiss  on  Chemistry,  Practical 
Qeology,  and  Mmeralogy ;  of  the  principles  of  many  of  the  most  important 
instruments  used  in  Optics,  Hydraulics,  and  Pneumatics,  as  evinced  t  j 
their  answering  at  one  public  and  several  private  examinations,  some 
before  the  Head  Inspector  of  the  Southern  districts;  and  one  of  them 
had  the  honor  of  being  examined  in  presence  of  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner. And  whilst  such  answering  is  highly  gratifying  to  me  personally, 
as  showing  that  my  labours  have  not  been  given  in  vain,  I  receive  it  as 
no  doQbtful  omen  of  the  success  which  would  attend  the  more  general 
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^ififh»oa  of  instruction  of  so  practical  a  character,  and   so  greatlj 
^needed  at  the  present  crisis. 

I  should  have  added  that  the  staff  of  the  Clonmel  Model  School  is 
organized  for  making  this  instruction  much  more  effective  if  it  were 
deemed  advisable  to  grant  the  necessary  time;  and  I  have  mnch  pleasnre 
in  bearing  testimony  to  the  willingness  with  which  the  Master  and 
Assistant- Master  have  assisted  in  carrying  ont  my  views,  as  well  as  to 
die  great  sBCcess  which  has  attended  the  study  of  the  Assbtaot-Master 
and  of  Charles  Patterson,  one  of  the  Pupil-Teachers  (particularly  of  the 
latter)  in  these  departments,  and  have  the  honor  to  be. 

Gentlemen, 
Your  most  humble  and  obedient  servant, 

Edward  S.  Claks,  District  Inspector. 
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Reports  of  Head  Inspectors  on  the  propriety  of  Estab- 
lishing Maritime  Schools  in  connexion  with  the 
National  Schools. 

Na  I. — Report  of  Edward  Butler,  Esq.,  A.M.,  Head  Inspector  of 
NatioiTal  Schools. 

Trim,  9th  December,  1850. 

Gentlemen, — la  oompliance  with  the  instrnctions  contained  in  your 
letter  of  the  24th  of  September  last,  regarding  the  Evening  Schools 
which  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Commissioners  to  establish  in  seaport 
towns,  I  beg  leave  to  snbipit  the  following  observations. 

Preliminary  Inquiries  necessary, — In  the  first  place,  and  previous  to 
any  farther  step,  it  seems  to  me  desirable  to  have  inqairies  made  ia  the 
leading  seaport  towns  by  an  officer  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the 
Commbsioners,  to  ascertain  what  facilities  they  aflbrd  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  contemplated  schools,  the  number  and  the  general  character 
and  habits  of  the  persons  likely  to  frequent  them,  as  well  as  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  co-operation  and  supervision  to  be  expected  from  the 
local  parties  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  seafaring  population. 

Until  some  specific  information  is  obtained  on  these  points,  any 
scheme  that  may  be  proposed  for  the  conduct  of  such  schools  cannot 
but  be  of  a  very  unsatisfactory  and  vague  description.  Much  valuable 
assistance  may  be  expected  from  the  local  Marine  Boards  recently  ap- 
pointed in  Dublin,  Cork,  and  Btilfast,  under  the  '*  Mercantile  Marine 
Act  *'  of  last  session  ;  and  in  other  seaports  from  the  officers  named  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  to  cany  out  the  provisions  of  this  act.  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  advisable  to  see  whether  or  not  these  schools  should  in  any 
way  be  connected  with  the  *' Sailor's  Homes,*'  which  are  now  found- 
ibf;  in  several  parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  all  cases  the  clergymen  of  the 
diffisrent  religious  persnasions  should  be  consulted,  and  invited  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  superintendence  of  the  schools,  when  opened. 

Places  where  inquiries  should  be  made — Besides  the  three  cities 
above  named,  the  ports  which,  from  their  position,  population,  or  ship- 
ping, will  claim  attention,  in  the  first  instance,  are  Galway,  Waterfaitl, 
Limerick,  Newry,  Londonderry,  Drogheda,  and,  perhaps  Sligo,  Wex- 
ford, and  Ross. 

Good  Salaries  should  he  offered, — The  mam  difficulty  will  be,  I  ap- 
prehend, to  procure  persons  competent  to  conduct  these  schools  with 
the  requisite  energy  and  efficiency,  uuIcj^)  the  salary  is  fixed  at  a  much 
higher  rate  than  that  given  to  ordinary  National  Teachers.  I  belieye 
that  very  few,  if  any,  of  the  schoolmasters  under  the  Board  would  be 
found  in  all  respects  qualified  for  their  management  ;  and,  besides,  the 
teacher  of  a  large  day  school  will  not  be  able  to  discharge  efi^tively 
the  important  and  very  peculiar  diaies  of  the  class  of  schools  under 
cootempJ^j^D.  Either  the  day  school  or  the  evening  school  will,  from 
the  very  r^,.^  of  circumstances,  be  neglected.    It  will  not,  however,  ba 
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necessary,  nor  is  it  desirable,  that  the  whole  salary  be  paid  by  the 
Commissioners  :  a  portion  of  the  fees  rec^ved  from  the  pupils  shonld 
be  assigned  to  the  teacher,  who  would  thus  take  a  greater  interest  in 
rendering  his  school  so  efficient  as  to  attract  a  large  number  of  pupOs. 

Selection  of  Teachers, — As  to  the  selection  of  the  teachers,  the  fol- 
lowing mode  will,  I  conceive,  be  found  the  most  eligible  and  practieable. 
When  the  inquiries  already  referred  to  shall  have  been  made,  and  certain 
places  fixed  upon  in  which  to  open  these  schools,  a  public  notice  to  that 
effect  should  be  put  in  the  papers,  stating  the  general  nature  of  the 
intended  schools,  the  emoluments  proposed  to  be  given,  the  qualifi- 
cations required,  and  calling  upon  such  persons  as  may  be  willing  to 
undertake  the  charge  of  these  schools  to  forward  to  you  their  testimo- 
nials of  character  and  competency.  These  documents  would  then  be 
referred  to  the  officer  of  the  Board  under  whose  immediate  superintend- 
ence these  schools  would  be  placed,  and  who  would  have  associated 
with  him  for  this  occasion  a  person  experienced  in  naval  matters — one 
of  the  ''  Examiners"  appointed  under  the  ''Mercantile  Marine  Act  ^ 
would  most  likely  consent  to  act  in  the  matter.  To  these  peiatHis 
would  be  entrusted  the  duty  of  ascertaining  the  merits  of  the  several 
candidates,  and  of  recommending  to  the  Gommis^ouers  those  whom 
they  would  judge  best  qualified  for  the  situation. 

In  order  to  determine,  in  a  satisfactory  way,  the  respective  merits  of 
the  candidatea,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  them  both  vivd  voce  and 
by  means  of  papers  to  which  written  answers  ynW.  have  to  be  returned : 
by  the  former  examination  their  practical  knowledge  of  seamanship, 
as  well  as  their  facility  to  communicate  what  they  know,  will  be  the 
better  tested  ;  and  the  latter  will  serve  to  show  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  acquunted  with  the  scientific  portion  of  the  subjects  they  will 
have  to  teach. 

Oeneral  regulations  and  course  of  study  fixed  after  the  appointment 
of  teachers, — When  the  teachers  are  appointed,  the  general  reguU^ons 
concerning  the  conduct  of  each  school  can  be  framed,  and  the  course  of 
study  to  be  pursued  in  each  laid  down.  It  may,  and  most  probably 
will  be  requisite  to  vary  these  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  several 
localities  ;  and  it  seems  to  me  needless  to  speculate  at  present  on  these 
subjects  in  the  absence  of  all  special  information. 

The  schools  should  be  called  '*  Marine  Schools,'*^ — In  conclusion,  I 
beg  to  suggest  that  for  the  contemplated  schools  the  term  '^  Marine*' 
will  be  a  more  correct  and  appropriate  denommation  than  '*  Maritime. '^ 

I  regret  exceedingly  having  delayed  so  long  replying  to  your  com- 
munication ;  but  the  business  upon  which  I  have  been  engaged  since  it 
was  forwarded  to  me,  so  engrossed  my  attention  that  I  found  it  im- 
possible to  devote  any  time  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject  you 
referred  to. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant-, 

Edward  Butler. 

*        2'othe  Secretaries, 

Education  Office,  Marlhormigh-street. 
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No.  2. — Report  of  W.  M*OaEBDT,  Esq.,  Head  Inspeotor  of  National 

Schools. 

Dublin^  24/A  November^  1850. 
Gentlemen, — It  is  with  extreme  satisfiaction  that  I  have  learned  the 
determination  of  the  Commissioners,  referred  to  in  yonr  letter  of  the 
24tb  of  September,  to  establish  evening  schools  of  a  maritime  charac- 
ter in  some  of  the  seaports  of  our  country.  There  is  no  more  inte- 
resting class  in  the  commnnitj  than  the  men  of  onr  commercial  marine, 
nor  any  whose  edncational  wants  have  hitherto  been  so  much  neglected; 
and  I  feel  certain  that  the  step  now  contemplated  by  the  Board  will  be 
hailed  with  delight  by  the  merchants  and  traders  of  onr  great  maritime 
towns,  and  has  only  to  be  announced  to  the  pnblic  in  order  to  secure 
for  it  the  most  cordial  and  efficient  support 

The  followmg  brief  suggestions  as  to  the  mode  of  conducting  such 
schools  are  submitted  to  your  consideration : — 

1st.  It  appears  to  me  desirable  that,  at  the  outset,  such  establish- 
ments should  be  confined  exclusively  to  our  largest  and  most  flourishing 
seaports — as,  for  example,  Londonderry,  Belfast,  Dublin,  Kings- 
town, Wexford,  Waterford,  Cork,  Galway,  and,  perhaps,  Sligo. 

2nd.  That  the  attendance  should  be  confined  exclusively  to  seamen, 
or  such  as  are  preparmg  for  the  sea,  and  the  course  of  instruction  re- 
stricted to  the  followmg  : — 
Writing. 
Arithmetic 
Mapping. 

Geogn^hy  (m  its  3  divisions). 
Astronomy  and  Use  of  the  Globes. 
Navigation. 

It  is,  perhaps,  questionable  whether  writing  or  arithmetic  should  be 
admitted,  as  it  is  to  be  presumed  most  who  would  ofier  would  be  tole- 
rably instructed  in  these,  or,  at  least,  could  receive  instruction  in  them 
at  other  schools ;  but  I  certainly  think  reading,  with  spelling,  grammar, 
<&c  should  be  entirely  shut  out,  otherwise  these  institutions,  meant,  as 
I  understand  the  matter,  to  be  altogether  of  a  special  character,  by 
being  made  to  embrace  too  much,  would  fail  to  do  that  well  for  which 
they  were  principally  intended. 

3rd.  As  none  but  men  of  very  superior  attainments  could  be  at  all 
qualified  for  such  institutions,  I  would  propose  that  the  salary  should  be 
fixed  at  a  respectable  amount — say  £60  per  annum,  exclusive  of  the 
fees  ;  and  that,  as  the  kno^v ledge  required  is  of  a  special  character, 
none  should  be  appointed  without  having  previously  undergone  a  tho- 
rough examination,  both  written  and  oral,  before  a  board  of  Examiners, 
consisting  of  the  Professors  and  two  Head  Inspectors,  or  of  two  Head 
and  two  District  Inspectors. 

4th.  The  site  of  the  schools  should,  in  every  case,  be  as  near  the 
quay  as  possible,  the  rooms  well  furnished  with  maps,  globes  (both  ter- 
restrial ^  j  celestial),  sextants,  quadrants,  chronometers,  and  all  other 
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instmmeiits  necessary  to  the  perfect  teaching  of  the  GOiirBe»  liberallj 
supplied,  and  all  of  the  best  makers. 

laconclnsion,!  woald  farther  recommend,  that  the  Ballast  Corporations 
of  the  several  towns  above  mentioned,  or  those  of  them  in  which  it 
is  intended  to  begin  the  establishment  of  the  schools  in  qnestion,  should 
be  commnnicated  with,  and  their  aid  and  co-operation  invited  bj  the 
Commissioners. 

I  remain,  gentlemen,  yonr  obedient  servant, 

W.  M^Crkedt. 

To  the  Secretaries. 


No.   3. — Krport  ou   Maritime  Evening  Schools,    by   J.kmes    W. 
Kavanagh,  Esq.,  Head- Inspector  of  National  Schools. 

Ihtnmanway,  Dec.  ^ik,  1850. 

Gentlemen, — I  beg  leave  to  submit  for  the  consideratioD  of  the 
Commissioners,  the  following  Report  on  the  expediency  and  means 
of  establishing  Maritime  Evening  Schools  in  connexion  with  the  Board. 

The  subject  of  Evening  Schools,  generally,  engaged  my  attention 
80  far  back  as  the  year  1840,  and  in  the  next  year  I  addressed 
a  letter  on  the  subject  to  the  late  Right  Hon.  A.  R.  Blake,  which  letter 
is  yet  in  the  Dublin  Model  Schools.  I  then  proposed  to  have 
the  Schools  in  Marlborough-street  opened  for  the  instruction  of 
the  operative  classes  in  the  Evenings.  Since  that  period  I  have  carefully 
watched  the  working  of  Evening  Schools  both  in  this  country 
and  in  England,  and  so  far  as  my  observation  has  gone,  they 
have  not  proved  successful  in  Ireland.  The  causes  of  this  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  trace  in  a  future  letter,  confining  myself  for  the  present  to 
the  declaration,  that  my  confidence  in  their  utility  and  practicability  is 
quite  undiminished,  not\iithstanding  the  results. 

Next  after  agriculture,  the  chief  sources  of  employment  are  manulkc- 
tures,  the  fisheries,  and  sea-faring.  Evening  Schools  are  suited  to  the 
instruction  of  operative  mechanics,  and  those  engaged  in  factories  as 
one  kindred  class;  and  to  those  engaged  in  the  fisheries  and  in 
shipping  as  another.  With  the  latter  we  are  now  concerned.  The 
design  in  view  in  establishing  Evening  Schoob  for  either  class  is 
to  furnish  technical,  special,  or  professional  instruction^  peculiarly  suited  to 
make  the  man  a  better  mechanic  or  a  better  sailor.  Its  immediate  object  is  to 
increase  and  extend  the  elementary  instruction  which  may  have  been  re- 
ceived in  early  life^  and  to  superadd  thereto  special  acquaintance  with 
the  principles  and  processes  which  directly  bear  upon,  or  enter  into 
ordinary  daily  occupations.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  institution  of  the 
kind  for  nautical  purposes  exists  in  Ireland,  certainly  there  is  none 
in  Ijcinster,  Munster,  or  Connaught.  There  are  one  or  two  private 
•choola  in  Dublin,  and  a  few  in  Cork  in  which  Navigation  is  taoght 
They  are  also  day-schools  of  a  respectable  character,  the  fees  being  Ytry 
high.  The  elementary  course  of  Mathematics  requisite  for  the  study  of  Na- 
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▼igation  is  taught  in  about  ten  of  the  National  Schook  of  my  province,  and 
in  my  report  for  1848  (see  Fifteenth  Report  of  Commissioners)  will  be 
found  a  recommendation  to  supply  each  of  these  with  a  Treatise 
on  Navigation,  together  with  a  case  of  Mathematical  Instruments 
I  saw  the  importance  of  the  subject  now  taken  up  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  endeavoured  to  engraft  It  as  far  as  possible  on  such  of  the 
ordinary  schools  as  seemed  best  suited  to  the  purpose. 

The  mathematical  knowledge  desirable,  but  not  to  the  entire  extent 
necessary,  preliminary  to  the  study  of  Navigation,  is* — 

I.  Ist  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  common  rules  of  Arithmetic,  in- 
cluding those  of  Vulgar  and  Decimal  Fractions,  Involution  and  Evolution. 

2nd.  An  acquaintance  with  algebraic  notation,  and  with  the  ordinary 
processes  of  Algebra. 

drd.  To  know  a  few  bodes  of  Euclid — Ist,  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  and 
6th. 

4th.  To  know  at  least  Plane  Trignometry,  and,  if  possible,  the  elements 
of  Spherical  Trignometry. 

5th.  A  thorough  practical,  as  well  as  theoretical,  acquaintance  with 
Logarithms,  not  only  of  trigonometrical  lines,  but  also  of  common  numbers 
and  quantities  generally. 

II.  And  in  addition  an  acquaintance  with  the  following  Instru- 
ments : — 

6th.  A  practical  and  familiar  acquaintance '  with  the  following 
Drawing  Instruments  : — Compasses,  plain,  proportional,  and  triangular ; 
Scales,  plain,  diagonal,  protracting,  Gunter's ;  the  Sector  and  Vernier. 

7th.  The  correct  adjustment  and  practical  application  of  the  Quadrant, 
the  Prismatic  Compass,  Box  Sextant,  Hadley's  Sextant,  and  the 
Artificial  Horizon. 

The  required  apparatus  and  requisites,  including  a  few  Books  for  th® 
Master's  own  study,  to  teach  Practical  Navigation  would  be — say  40  to 
60  pupils — 

Boohs, 

10  Treatises  on  Arithmetic. 
10        do.  Algebra. 

6        do.  Trigonometry. 

16  Treatises   on    Navigation— 6    Nome's,    2   Admiralty's,    6 

Weale's  Series,  and  2  Raper*s. 
10  Tables  of  L(M;arithms,  Babbage^s,  Hutton's,  and  also  Law's. 

2  Barlow's  Tables  of  Squares  and  Cubes. 

•  See  Appendix  A,  containing  the  Programme  of  Qoalifloations  required 
under  the  recent  Regulations  (Act  18  and  14  Tict  Aug.  1850)  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  for  Certificates  of  competency  to  Mate,  <fec.,  at  the  Masters'  Exami- 
nations by  the  Local  Marine  Board,  Dublin.  They  are  lower  than  might  be 
inferred  ftota  my  report,  but  in  the  Memorandum  it  is  intimated  that  **itu 
the  intention  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  raise  the  standard  in  the  course  ofixmer 
See  also  Afw^ndix  B,  showing  the  qualifications  required  of  Marine  Cadets  for 
her  ^Vestys  N*^  ym^vt  the  Minutes  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty. 
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5  Sims  on  Maihematioal  Instrnmentt,  and  4  Bo.  Weale's  Series. 

6  Nautical  Almanac  f(»:  each  year. 
2  Keith  on  Globes. 

2  Brinkley's  Astronomy. 

2  Herscheirs  Introduction  to  Astronomy. 

4  Admiralty's  Manual,  of  Scien]tifio  Inquiiy. 

2  Griffin's  Chronometer's  Companion. 

2  Somerrille's  Physical  Geography. 

2        do.  Connexion  of  the  Physical  Sciences. 

2  Natural  Philosophy. 
Maps,  Charts,  and  Nautical  Tables. 

Compasses,  sorted ;  Drawing  Apparatus,  Drawing-pens,  &c. 
Scales — Plain,  Diagonal,  Gunter's,  and  Sector. 
T  squares  and  protractors* 
10  Drawing-boards,  sized;  and  Black-boards. 
Drawing  Paper,  Pencils,  &c.,  &c    . 
Nautical  Instruments. 
A  Pair  of  Globes. 
A  few  Lenses. 
An  Artificial  Horizont 
A  Prismatic  Compass. 
A  Quadrant. 
A  Box  Sextant. 
Hadley's  Sextant* 

The  rough  estimate  for  the  preceding  may  be  set  down- 
Books,       .        .        .        .        ..£20 

Drawing  Apparatus,  ...        8 
Nautical,  &c.,  Instruments,         .     32 

*£60^ 

It  is  to  be  recollected  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  drawing 
materials,  and  a  trifling  yearly  outlay  for  repairs,  this  set  of  books  and 
apparatus  would  last  with  ordinary  care  for  10  years. 

There  is  no  master  that  I  know  in  the  Board  s  service  fully  qualified 
to  enter  at  once  on  the  charge  or  direction  of  a  Nautical  SchooLf  I 
would  suggest  that  the  Prolessors  and  the  Head-Inspectors  be  directed  to 
nanie  those  teachers  who,  most  distinguished  for  mathematical  and  other 

•  The  Maritime  Schools  would  consist  of  four  classes— each  of ;  the  First 
Glass,  and  of  which  there  would  be  only  a  few,  would  require  the  ^tire  of 
this  outfit ;  Schools  of  the  Second  Class  would  require  an  outfit  for  each 
amounting  to  J^O ;  those  on  the  Third  Class  to  £15  each,  and  those  on  the 
Fourth  to  get  a  grant  of  Books  and  a  few  cases  of  Drawing  Instrumenta 
amounting  to  £6. 

t  See  Appendix  C,  containing  the  Programme  of  Qualifications  required  bj 
the  Admiralty  from  Candidates  for  the  appointment  of  Navid  Instructor  to  the 
Marine  Cadets.  This,  of  course,  is  somewhat  higher  than  what  would  suffice  for 
a  teacher  for  the  Mercantile  Marine. 
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kindred  afMnmeatft  few  to  them  best  adapted  for  the.  |copoeed  dtaa- 
tions.  That  a  few  more  than  the  required  nmnber  of  these  teachers 
be  l)«t)i^ht  t^  Dttblin  for  Special  TiBming,  ajid  that,  in  Edition 
to  instrueti(m.  by  the  Profesior.  of  Mathematics,  the  Commissbners 
plroeore  Uurongh  the  Admiralty  the  services  of  an  experienced  and  able 
nanral  4)ffieer  to  instmot  in  the  piinciplea  of  practical  seamanship^ 
the  use  <^  instnua^ts,  and  the  teehnicfd  terms  and  details  of  ship- 
craft,  ^.,,  and  that  all  the  manipolatioa  be  learned  on  board  mp 
in  Kingstown  or  elsewhere.  The  theoretical  and  practical  training 
would  pr^bly  require  a  period  of  not  less  than  three  months. 

I:  reeommeod  that  the  proposed  Maritime  Evening  Schools  be 
•ngtafied ,  on  ortf nary  Day  National  Schools  in  the  princijpal  maritime 
^ownSf  and  if  no  Day  National  School  exists  in  any  town  in  which 
it  iii  desirable  to  establish  such  Evening  School,  that  one  be  forthwith 
Established.  At  pre$eiU  I  cannot  lead  the  Commissioners  to  hope  that 
Miy  Evoiing  School  unconnected  \«ith  a  Day  School  would  be 
tfuccesiful. 

I  beg  leave  to  recommend  the  following  scale  of  salaries  to  the  teachers 
of  Evening  Maxitime  National  Schools : — 

1.  Masten  of  Maritime  Evening  Schods  M  Jtrst-dasg  ports^  £60 
"pet  annum ;  these  to  hold  no  situation  as  master  or  assistant  la  a  Dnj 
School 

2.  Masters  of  Day  National  Schools  and  Evening  Maritime 
School  in  Ist  class  ports  (with  assistant  in  Da^  School)  £30  per 
annum.* 

3.  Masters  of  Maritime  Evening  Schools  in  second-class  ports^  £50 
per  annum,  to  hold  no  situation  as  master  or  assistant  in  a  Day  School 

4.  Masters  of  Day  National  Schools  and  Evenlug  Maritime  Schools 
in  second-class  ports,  (with  assistant  in  Day  School)  j£20  per  annum. 

5<  If,  on  the  Certificate  of  a  Head  and  of  the  District  Inspector, 
it  appears  that  any  Master  is  competent  to  instruct  in  the  course  of  Ma- 
thematics here  pointed  out,  together  with  the  practical  application 
of  same  to  Navigation,  and  having  the  charge  of  a  National  School 
within  5  statute  miles  of  the  sea  coast ;  if  it  appears  from  the  report 
of  the  District  Inspector  thait  not  less  than  Jive  pupils  therein  are 
at  an  average  under  instruction  in  Navigation,  and  fairly  taught, 
be  diall  be  entitled  to  £5  per  annumi,  in  addition  to  the  salary  annexed 
to  his  class. 

Ports  of  First-dAss  are — 1.  DnbKn;  2.  Belfiist;  8.  Coik;  4. 
Limerick;  5.  Waterford;  6.  Londonderry. 

•  It  is  hig])]y  injndiciouB  and  open  to  most  sexiotis  objectioQ  to  sanctiaD 
Buy  arnuigQjj^lp^  which  would  have  the  one  Master  conduct  a  Day  and 
an  Evening  o  ijool*  The  labour  is  too  great  for  any  constitution  to  long 
endure,  pr2?.j^^ ordinary  diligence  and  efficiency  are  attempted.  With  the 
means  at  th^^Zard'^  disposal  necessity  obliges  them  however  to  assent  to  it 
See  Appeji^^  0^^^iantBinma  an  extract  ftpom  the  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of 
Connal  o^%  P  ^on,  England,  dated  March,  1861, on tldft  subject 
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Forts  of  Second-class  are-^7.  Dundalk  ;  8.  Kewry ;  9.  Gahrsy  ;  IOl 
New  Boss;  11.  Sligo. 

Ports  of  Third-class  iPe— 12.  Wexford;  18.  Drog^eda;  14.  West- 
port;  15.  Cderaine;  16.  Baltimore  or  Skibbereen ;  17.  IMee. 

In  Ports  1,  2,  8  and  4,  the  M^ter  of  the  Evening  School  should  hold 
no  other  office;  in  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  and  18^  tiie 
master  might  hold  both  a  Daj  and  an  Eyening  Sdiool ;  in  14,  15,  1^ 
and  17,  Bnle  5,  page  465,  might  be  extended  to  tenpnfdls,  and  £10  per 
annum  to  each  school 

I  hare  no  hope  that  anj  scheme  less  liberally  supported  will  soeoeed. 
With  such  of  the  present  race  of  sailors  as  hare  readied  manhood  little 
can  be  done ;  their  opportoni^  has  passed  awaj,  and  it  is  next  to  idle  to 
hope  that  many  of  them  hare  either  taste  or  time,  when  in  port  or  on  diore, 
to  proceed  to  remedy  the  defects  of  their  elementary  education,  in  order  to 
enter  on  the  study  of  Navigation.  When  it  is  considered  the  thorough 
acquaintance  with  a  general  course  of  Elementary  Mathematics  required 
before  entrance  on  Ae  specialities  of  the  science  of  Navigation,  it  is 
obvious  that  no  few  weeks  in  port,  no  diligence  how  great  soever,  eoold 
remedy  the  absence  or  backwardness  of  this  course.  The  idea  of  such 
an  attempt  is  graphically  and  humorously  given  in  a  lecture,  delivered 
by  a  gentleman  long  and  honorably  connected  with  an  institutimi  in 
one  of  the  English  sea-ports : — 

^^The  sailor^s  life  and  mbfortunes  exhibit  the  same  necessity  tot 
scientific  knowledge  and  the  same  want  of  it  When  a  boy  is  too 
disobedient  to  be  governed  at  home,  too  inattentive  to  learn  at  sdiool, 
and  too  idle  to  woriL  at  ^  a  place,'  he  is  then  qualified  for  sea.  He 
perhaps  learns  whilst  at  sea  that  a  knowledge  of  navigation  would  be 
useful,  and  be  resolves  to  redeem  twdve  or  thirteen  lost  years  of  his 
life  by  the  desperate  efforts  of  a  month.  He  betakes  himself  to 
the  Mechanics  Institution  and  something  like  the  following  dialogue 
takes  place  in  the  mathematical  department : — 

(( Teacher. — ^What  do  you  wish  to  learn  ?  Sailor. — ^Double  altitudes 
andlunais. 

"  T. — ^You  understand  Trigonometry  ?     S. — ^No  I 

"  T. — Do  you  know  anything  of  Geometry?     S. — ^No ! 

"  T. — ^Do  you  understand  decimals  ?     S. — ^No ! 

"  T. — What  did  you  learn  when  you  went  to  school  ?  S. — ^I  tfamk  I 
went  as  fiu:  as  multiplication. 

«« The  poor  fellow,  now  nineteen  or  twenty  years  of  age,  is  placed  in 
a  class  of  little  boys  to  begin  his  education  anew;  he  wets  his 
thumb  and  counts  over  211  pages  of  ^  Melrose's  Arithmetic,'  looks  at 
the  thickness  of  ^Norrie's  Navigation,'  thinks  of  his  five  months 
voyage  and  three  weeks  in  port,  and  abandons  the  hope  of  learning  na- 
vigation for  ever.'* 

In  the  deep-sea  fisheries  alone  there  were  70,011  men  and 
boys  engaged  last  year ;  if  the  younger  members  of  this  force  had 
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opportunity  of  leanuDg  Nayigatioii  in  the  long  periods  of  idleness 
to  which  they  are  often  expoMd,  the  navy  (national  and  mercantile) 
would  find  in  them  excellent  trained  recruits,  numbers  of  whom  would 
nndoubtedly  rise  to  posts  of  emolument  and  responsibility.  For 
the  year  ending  January  5th,  1849,  the  number  and  tonnage  of 
veasels  from  all  parts  that  entered  and  cleared  out  from  the  Irish  ports 


Entered.  Cleared  out. 

/ *" N        f  *  -» 

Yesflels.         Tonnmge.  Men.  Vessels.  Tonntge.  Men. 

20,940     2,570,404     139,134     10,943     1,799,159     97,588 

And,  as  over  seyen-eighths  of  these  were  British  vessels,  our  unem- 
ployed able-bodied  in  the  Irish  ports  have  a  fitir  chance  of  engagement 
in  Uiem  as  sailors.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  not  only  that  few  Irish  sailors 
are  employed  in  British  vessels,  but  what  is  more  to  be  deplored,  of  the 
following  vessels  registered  in  the  ports  of  Irekmd  in  1848,  the 
IHsh  sailors  form  but  an  inconsiderable  fraction  of  their  crews  :«- 

steam  Vessels.  Sailing  Vessels. 


No.      Tonnage.  No.         Tonnage.        Total  Men. 

106     24,681         2,246     245,061         15,000 

Tlut  they  are  not  empbyed,  I  ascertained  from  the  owners  and  masters 
of  vessds,  and  from  persons  extensively  connected  with  the  shipping 
interests  in  Galway,  Limerick,  Cork,  Queenstown,  Waterford,  &c.  I 
have,  however,  been  assured  that  when  the  Irish  sailors  begin  to 
aucceed,  they  rise  rapidly  and  become  excellent  seamen.  And  this 
testimony  from  mercantile  men  was  further  confirmed  within  the  last 
week  by  the  officers  of  the  Admiral's  flag-ship  now  lying  at  Queens- 
town  (Cove). 

I  have  selected  these  few  items  from  a  coUection  of  statistics  on  this 
subject  to  show  the  excellent  and  useful  field  upon  which  the 
Commissioners  are  about  to  enter,  and  the  vast  amount  of  individual 
and  national  benefit  which  might  arise  from  the  training  and  instruction 
of  even  a  few  hundred  lads  each  year  for  useful  posts  in  the  navy. 
But  it  is  chimerical  in  the  highest  degree  to  b^gin  otherwise  than 
with  the  pupils  of  the  Day  School,*  and  selecting  those  of  quickest 
mathematical  parts,  and  having  a  sea-6uring  turn,  follow  up  their  instruc- 
tion in  the  evenings.  I  have  no  doubt  alao  that  those  young  sailors 
engaged  in  the  coast-trade,  and  who  are  thus  ofcen  in  port,  would,  if 
theur  previous  education  had  been  sound,  folbw  up  the  study  of  scientific 
navigation  by  attendance  at  the  Evening  School. 

I  have  had  assurances  of  support  and  co-operation  in  seconding 
the  design  of  the  Commissioners  from  persons  connected  with  the  ship- 
ping interests  or  with  the  Corporations  in  Galway,  Limerick,  Cork,  and 

•  See  AbD^n^ii^  ^'  ^  Greenwich  Upper  School  the  age  of  the  boys  learning 
^''^WiQ^ytrova  H  to  15  years. 
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QueenstowD,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  Board  of  Admiralty  and  tbe 
several  local  Marine  Boards  would  lend  every  assistance  to  cany  out  the 
scheme. 

This  report  was  hurriedly  drawn  up,  but  I  beg  leave  to  state  that  for 
the  past  months  I  have  been  collecting  a  mass  of  Information  on  the 
subject,  which,  when  arranged  and  methodized,  win,  I  hope,  prove  use! uL 
I  remain,  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

James  W.  Kavakagh. 

Maujucb  Cross,  Esq.,  Head  Inspector. 

James. Kellt,  Esq., 

Secretaries,, Education  Office,  DubUn, 


Afpenbdc  a. 


Local  Marine  Board  for  thi;  P^urt  of  Dublin.  Particulars  of  the  Subjects 
in  which  Masters  and  Mates  are  to  be  examined  previous  to  their 
obtaining  their  Certificates  of  Competency.  Captain  Maclean,  R.N., 
Examiner. 

N.B.^ — ^After  the  Ist  day  of  January,  1851,  no  foreign- going*  vessel 
will  be  permitted  to  clear  out  from  4iny  Custom-hoiise  in  the  Unitod 
Kingdom  without  the  masters  and  mates  respediyeLy  being  in  powonJon 
of  Certificates,  either  of  service  or  of  competency. 

Tbe  examination  required  for  qualification  for  the  several  ranks  under- 
mentioned, are  as  follow : — 

A  SECOND  MATE  must  be  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  must  have 
been  four  years  at  sea. 

^  Navigation^ — He  must  write  a  legible  hand,  and  understand  the 
five  first  rules  of  arithmetic.  He  must  be  able  to  correct  the  courses 
steered  for  variation  and  lee-way,  and  find  the  difference  of  latitude  and 
departure  therefrom  ;  be  able  to  correct  the  sun's  declination  for  longi- 
tude, and  find  his  latitude  by  meridian  altitude  of  the  sun  ;  and  work 
fuch  other  easy  problems  of  a  like  nature  as  may  be  put  to  him.  He 
must  understand  the  use  of  the  quadrant,  and  be  able  to  observe  with  it,' 
and  read  ofi^  the  arc. 

In  Seamanship, — He  must  give  satisfactory  answers  as  to  the  rigging 
and  unrigging  of  ships,  stowing  of  hcdds,  &c.;  must  understand  the  mea- 
lurement  of  the  log-line,  glass,  and  lead-line  ;  be  conversant  with  the 
rule  of  the  road,  as  regards  both  steamers  and  sailing-vessels,  and  the 
lights  carried  by  them. 

AN  ONLY  MATE  must  be  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  have  been  four 
years  at  sea. 

*  By  a  foreign-going  vessel  is  meant  one  which  is  bound  to  some  place  oat 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  beyond  the  limits  included  between  the  rirer  Elbe  and 
Brest. 
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/ft  ^amgatian. — ^lu  addition  to  the  :  qualification  required  for  a 
Second  Mate,  an  only  Mate  must  be  able  to  find  theplace  of  his  vessel  et 
.aea  by  the  observed  altitude  of  the  aunycompnsing  the  latitude  by  meri- 
dian altitude,  and  longitude  by  chnmometer,  and  also  by  his  courses  and 
difitancea.ron  from  the  place  of  .departure.  He  must  ivoric  a  day's  work 
complete,  including  the  bearings  and  distances  of  the  port  he  is 
.bound  to.  He  must  be  able  to  obserre  and  cahnilate  the  amplitude  of 
the  sup,  and  deduce  the  vaiiation  of  the  compass  therefrom.  He  must 
toow  how  to  lay  off  the  place  of  the  ship  on  the  chart,  both  by  bearings 
of  known  oljeets,  and  by  latitude  and  bngitude.  He  must  be  able  to 
O0e  a  sextant,  and  detennine  its  error,  and  adjust  it. 

In  SeamoMhip, — In  addition  to  what  ia  requuied  by  a  Second  Mate,  he 
must  know  how  to  moor  and  unmoor,  and  to  keep  a  clear  anchor ;  to 
carry  out  an  anchor;  to  stow  a  hold,  and  make  the  requisite  entries  in 
the  ship's  log. 

A  FIRST  MATE  must  be  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  have  served 
five  years  at  sea,  of  which  one  year  must  have  been  as  either  Second  or 
only  Mate,  or  as  both.*^ 

In  Navigation, — He  must  be  able  to  calculate  the  time  of  high  water, 
from  the  known  time  at  full  and  change  ;  to  observe  azimuths  and  com- 
pute the  variation;  to  compare  chronometers'  and  keep  their  rates, 
and  find  the  longitude  by  them  firom  an  observation  by  the  sun ; 
to  work  the  latitude  by  single  altitude  of  the  sun  off  the  meridian ;  and 
be  -able  to  use  and  adjust  the  sextant  by  the  sun. 

In  Seamanship, — ^In  addition  to  the  qualification  required  for  an 
only  Mate,  .a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  seamanship  will  be  re- 
quired, aa  to  shifting  large  spars  and  sails,  managmg  a  ship  in  stormy 
weather,  taking  in  and  making  sail,  shifUng  yards  and  masts,  &c.,  and 
getting  cargo  in  and  out ;  and  especially  heavy  sparv  and  weights, 
anchoEs,  &c;  casting  ship  on  a  lee-^ore :  and  to  secure  the  masts  in 
the  event  of  accident  to  the  bow-sprit 

-  A  MASTER  must  be  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  have  been  six 
years  at  sea,  of  which  one  year  nmst  have  been  as  first  or  only  mate, 
and  one.  year  as  second  mate ;   or  two  years  as  first  and  only  mate.f 

In  addition  to  the  qualification  for  a  First  Mate,  he  will  be  inquired  of 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  attraction  of  the  ship's  iron  upon  the  compass, 
and  as  to  the  method  of  determining  it.  He  must  possess  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  what  he  b  required  to  do  by  law ;  as  to  entry,  and  discharge 
and  the  management  of  his  crew ;  .as  to  penalties  and  entries  to  be 
made  in  the  official  log.  He  will  be  questioned  as  to  his  knowledge  of 
invoices,  charter  party,  Lloyd's  agent,  and  as  to  the  nature  of  bot-> 
tomry. 

He  must  be  acquainted  with  the  leading  lights  of  the  channel  he  has 
heen  accustom^  ^^  navigate,  or  which  he  is  going  to  use. 


Ser^.     In  a  superior  capacity  is  in  all  oases  to  be  equivalent  to  service  in 
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AN  EXTRA  MASTER'S  examinatiim  18  intended  for  inch  ] 
«•  are  desirous  of  obtaining  command  of  ships  and  steamen  of  ^tfrd 
claa^  and  will  be  held  at  tibe  following  pcnrts  only :  London,  liverpool, 
Glasgow,  Newcastle,  Sheilds,  Sonderland. 

These  Examinations  are  purely  voluntary  however ;  and  a  Master^s 
ordmary  Certificate  enables  him  to  command  ANY  ship. 

MemoroHdum. — ^As  the  examinations  of  Masters  and  Mates  are  now, 
for  the  first  time,  made  compulsory,  the  qualifications  have  been  kepi  u 
low  as  possible  ;  but  it  must  be  distincUy  understood  that  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  raise  the  standard  in  the  coarse  of 
time,  whenever,  as  will  no  doubt  be  the  case,  the  general  attain- 
ments of  officers  in  the  merchant  service  shall  render  it  posdUe  to  do  so 
without  inconvenience ;  and  Officers  are  strongly  urged  to  employ  tbdt 
leisure  hours,  when  in  port,  to  the  acquirement  of  the  knowledge  neces- 
sary to  enable  them  to  pass  their  examinations ;  and  masters  wiU  do  weD 
to  permit  apprentices  and  junior  Officers  to  attend  schools  of  instractioo, 
and  to  afford  them  as  much  time  for  this  purpose  as  possible. 

Oeneral  Instructions, — ^Applicants  for  examination  are  required  to  gire 
their  names  to  the  Shipping  Master  at  this  Port,  at  least  three  clear  days 
(if  possible),  before  the  day  appointed,  otherwise  delay  nuy  be  occa- 
sioned to  them  ;  and  all  applicants  are  to  bring  with  them  their  own 
books  and  whatever  instruments  they  may  possess,  to  assist  them  in  the 
examination. 

The  Candidates  will  be  allowed  to  work  out  the  various  problems  ac- 
cording to  the  method  and  the  tables  they  have  been  accustomed  to  use, 
and  wUi  be  allowed  five  hours  to  perform  the  work ;  at  the  expiration  of 
which,  if  they  have  not  finished,  Uiey  will  be  declared  to  have  ftiled. 

The  examinations  will  commence  at  half-past  ten  o'clock^  A.M.,  on 
the  Ist  and  8rd  Thursday  in  each  month,  and  be  continued  £h>m  day  to 
day  until  all  the  candidates  whose  names  ^>peared  upon  the  Shipping 
Master's  list  on  the  day  of  examination  are  examined. 

The  next  examination  will  be  on  Thursday,  the  ■ 

——next,  at  the  hour  above  mentioned. 

Testimonials  of  character,  sobriety,  and  trustworthiness  will  be  reqaiie^ 
of  all  applicants,  and  without  which  no  person  will  be  examined ;  wd  si 
testimoniab  may  have  to  beforwarded  to  Uie  office  of  theRegistrar-Genenl 
of  Seamen  inLondon  for  verification,  before  any  certificates  can  be  grsated, 
it  is  desirable  that  Candidates  should  lodge  them  as  early  as  possible. 
Upon  application  to  the  Shipping  Master,  Candidates  will  be  sof^died 
with  a  form,  which  they  will  be  required  to  fill  up  and  lodge  with  their 
testimonials  in  the  hands  of  the  Examiners. 

The  fee  for  examination  must  be  paid  to  the  Shipping  Master  or  the 
officer  appointed  pro,  tern,  by  the  Local  Board  to  receive  it  If  a  oaodi* 
date  fiul  in  his  examination,  half  the  fee  he  has  paid  will  be  returned  to 
him  by  the  Shipping  Master  on  his  producing  a  document  which  will  be 
given  him  by  the  Examiner. 
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The  foUowing  nit  the  fees  to  be  paid  by  Applicantt  to  examiiui- 
tion:— 

Second  Mate,  .£100 

First  andonlyMate,if  preykmslypossess- 

mg  an  inferior  eert^kate,    .  .    0  10    0 

Knot,  .10     0 

Master,  whether  Extra  or  Ordinaiy,    .200 
Dublin  Local  Marine  Board, 

Sailor's  Home,  Sir  John's-qnay. 
2ndJamutry^  1851. 


Apfefdix  B. 

Plan  of  Examination  of  Candidates  previous  to  admission  as  Marint 
Cadets  on  board  Her  Migesty*s  Ship  "  ExceUent,"  as  directed  by  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty. 

First  four  rules  of  Arithmetic  and  Algebra,  Tables  of  Weight,  Mea- 
sure and  Money,  Reduction,  and  Rule  of  Three. 
To  write  correctly  from  dictation. 

Examinations  to  be  made  at  the  College  subsequent  to  entry  as  Marine 

Cadets. 
1st  Half-yearly  Examination : — 

Arithmetic 

Algebra,  up  to  Simple  Equations. 

Euclid,  Books  1  and  2. 
2nd.  Half-yearly  Examinations. 

Arithmetic. 

Algebra,  including  Simple  and  Quadratic  Equations. 

Euclid*s  Elements,  Books  1,  2,  d  and  4. 

Proofs  of  Rules  in  Trignometry,  and  the  Construction  of  Logarith- 
metic  Tables. 
3rd.  Half-yearly  Examination  :^ 

Arithmetic 

Algebra. 

Euclid's  Elements,  Books   1,  2,  8,  4,  and  portions  of  Books  6 
and  11. 

Application  of  Trigonometry  to  the  determination  of  heights,  dis- 
tances, &c,  with  the  use  of  Logarithmic  Tables. 
4th.  Half-yearly  Examination  :^ 

Arithmetic. 

Algebra. 

Eadid's  Elements. 

Trigonometry,  Theoretical  and  Practical 

Mensuration  of  Planes  and  Solids. 

P^blen^  in  Gunnery. 
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'  No  CanisKdate  to  be  allowed  to  lemoye^  the  fioyi£l  Nayal  College 
until  bis  first  year  on  board  tbe  "Excellent"*  has  expired:  at  theeod 
of  which  time,  if  he  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  Ihe  -v^ole  of  the 
course  proposed,  he  may  oommenee  stutfy  there.  > 

By  command  of  their  Lordships', 

R.  .MoBE  O'Feeral. 


Appendix  C 


Extracts  firom  the  Regulations  of  the  Admiralty  for  the  Qualification  of 
Naval  Instructors,  established  by  Orders  in  Council  of  the  22nd 
December,  1836,  10th  August,  1840,  and  11th  March,  1842. 

•  No  person  will  be  considered  eligible  for  a  Warrant  as  Naral  Instruc- 
tor who  is  under  twenty  years  of  age  or  more  than  thiirty-five. 

Before  any  person  can  hereafter  be  received  on  board  Her  Majestj^s 
ship  "  Exc^llezit"  as  a  candidate  fpr  an  appointment  as  Nayal  Instruc- 
tor, he  will  be  required  to  produce  a  certx&cate  of  his  age,  and  testimo- 
nials of  good  character;  and  both  laymen  and  clejgymen  when  ap- 
pointed to  act  as  Naval  Instructors  must  pass  an  examination  as  to  their 
qoalification9  to-instruct  the  young  officers  in  the  fbllowing  branched : — 

1st.  Common  Arithmetic,  including  Vulgar  and  Dedn^al  Fnctions^ 

2nd.  The  first  six  and  the  eleventh  books  of  Euclid. 

drd.  Algebra,  progressing  to  the  highest  order  of  Equations,  and  its 
application  to  the  solution  of  Geometrical  Problems* 

4th.  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  Theoretical  and  Practiod. 

6  th.  Nautical  Astronomy,  particularly  the  principles  on  which  the 
various  rules  for  finding  the  latitude,  and.  longitude  are  founded. 

6th.  Mechanics^ 

7th.  Hydrostatics. 

8th.  A  competent  knowledge  of  the  Classics. 

The  final  examination  of  Candidates  for  Naval  Instructorship^  will 
comprise : — 

1st  The  usual  college  passing  examination  in  Navigation. 

•  2nd.  The  application  of  the  theory  of  Projectiles  to  Gunnery. 

3rd.  Observations  with  the  Sextant,  &c.  The  use  of  the  Aximuth 
Compass  and  Chronometers,  &c.  Perfect  proficiency  will  be  expected  in 
observing :  250  numbers  will  be  required  to  pass  a  candidate  in  the 
college  paper,  and  55  is  to  be  the  minimum  number  for  observations. 

Although  the  knowledge  of  French,  as  well  as  of  other  modem  lan- 
guages, and  of  the  principles  of  drawing,  is  not  considered  as  indispen« 
sable,  it  is  very  desirable  that  Naval  Instructors  should  be  able  to  give 
instruction  in  these  branches  of  education ;  and  preference  will  always 
be  given  to  such  as  possess  these  attainments. 

No  Naval  Instructor  who  shall  retire  firom  his  employment  without 
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the  approlNition  of  the  Lords  Oommiadoners  of  the  Admiralty,  or  who 
shall  refuse  or  avoid  service  if  found  capable  d  serving,  shall  be  allowed 
to  receive  half-pay ;  and  his  name  in  such  case  will  be  removed  from  the 
list  of  Naval  Instmotora. 

The  Naval  Instructor  is  to  be  considered  in  all  respects  ft  Ward-room 
Warrant  Officer. 

By  command  of  their  Lordships, 

Sidney  Hbrbebt  • 


Appendix  D. 


The  London  Diocesan  Board  of  Education  having,  by  letter  of  Jan.. 
21st,  1S51,  applied  to  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  Ibr  aid 
towards  the  establishment  of  Evening  Schools,  their  Lordships  replied 
(March  8th,  1851),  favorably  to  the  application,  recommending  how- 
ever that  separate  Teachers  should  be  engaged  in  the  Day  and  in  the 
Evening  Schools.  In  tibeir  Lordships'  reply  the  following  most 
judicious  observations  occur: — 

**  An  elementary,  or  even  a  secondary,  school  for  the  poor,  differs  essen- 
tially from  schools  where  the  children  of  opulent  parents  are  sent  to  be 
educated.  In  schools  of  this  latter  kind,  little  more  is  done  by  the 
teacher  in  school  time  beyond  hearing  the  scholars  repeat,  and  beyond 
examining  them  upon,  the  lessons  which  they  are  presumed  to  have 
learnt  elsewhere.  But  in  a  school  for  the  poor  there  is  very  little,  if 
any  preparation  of  lessons.  The  whole  work  of  the  schooi  has  to  be  done 
in  the  BchooUhours^  and  the  teacher y  instead  of  having  merely  to  ascertain 
what  the  (^ildren  have  learnt,  has  to  be  actively  and  posiHvely  teaching 
them  from  first  to  last,  Siis  hours  of  such  labour  daily ,  with  another 
hour  and  half  devoted  to  pupil  teachers,  and  the  time  needed  for  private 
study,  form  a  tash  which  few  constitutions,  even  of  the  strongest  kind,  can 
continue  tofidfil  without  suffering.  To  add  to  this  routine  of  labour,  the 
charge  of  an  evening  school  can  end  only  in  exhausting  or  driving  away 
the  teacher:' 
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Qualifications  for  the   Upper  School  of  the  Royal  Hospital, 
Greenwich. 

This  school  now  comprises  two  classes  of  candidates. 

1st.  100  Sons  of  Commissioned  and  Ward-room  Warrant  Officers  of 
the  Royal  Navy  and  Marines. 

2nd.  300  Sons  of  Officers  of  the  above  or  inferior  rank,  and  of  the 
Private  Seamen  and  Marines  who  have  served,  or  are  serving,  in  the 
Royal  jfavy  >  ^^  of  Officers  or  Seamen  of  the  Merchant  Service. 
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The  whole  400  Bojt  are  suhjeet  to  the  same  reguhUioiia  as  to  educa- 
tion, diet,  clothing,  d^pline,  and  destination. 

Every  candidate  must  have  attained  the  age  of  ten  and  not  exceed 
eleven  years,  and  be  free  from  any  impediment  of  speech  ex  other  infir- 
mity of  body  or  mind — be  able  to  read  fluently,  to  write  small  text 
well,  and  to  work  the  first  three  roles  of  arithmetic  with  haHitj  and 
accuracy. 

The  Education  in  this  school  is  confined  to  Mathematics  aadNaviga* 
tion,  with  a  proper  regard  to  Religious  Instruction. 

The  construction  of  Charts  upon  Geometrical  Principles  is  the  only 
branch  of  Drawing  taught  in  the  school 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  (or  pooner  if  the  usual  course  of  Education  is 
completed),  all  the  Boys  in  the  Upper  School  shall  be  sent  to  sea, 
either  in  the  Royal  Navy  or  Merchants*  Service,  or  otherwise  disposed  of 
as  may  be  determined. 


Now  4« — Rbpobt  of  Jaios  Pattin,  Esq.,  M.D.9  Head-Imspkiob 
of  National  Schools. 

Letterkenm^,  7th  October,  1850. 

GnrrLEMBf, — ^In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  24th  ultimo,  which  baa 
reference  to  the  proposed  Maritime  Evening  School8»  I  beg  to  states  as 
my  oi»nion,  that  schools  of  this  nature  are  calodated  to  do  much 
good,  and  likely  to  meet  the  peculiar  requirements  of  a  class  of  peraons 
hitherto  much  neglected 

These  schools  might  be  conducted  on  the  same  jdaa  as  the  ordinaiy 
Evening  Schools  already  established  in  some  towns.  The  instruction 
to  be  given,  I  think,  should  be  confined  to  reading,  writing,  arithmetic» 
geography,  and  navigation,  the  two  latter  brandies  to  hold  a  promi- 
nent place.  Siigo,  perhaps,  is  the  only  port  in  my  district  whm  the 
scheme  could  be  attempted  at  present  with  any  prospect  of  success. 
A  great  deal  will  depend  on  the  selection  of  a  competent  teacher,  who 
should  be  a  person  of  considerable  experience  and  acknowledged  abili- 
ties. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

JamisPattbh. 

To  the  SecreUmes, 
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Ko.  IL — SuMiOBT  in  Fbotikoes  of  the  Nttmber  of  Non  Tested  National 
Schools,  on  the  81st  Deoember,  1850. 

NON  VESTED  SCHOOLS. 


Vaab4 

Sepmte. 

T^td. 

BAOm. 

F«DUl«. 

liDftnti. 

Ulster,     . 

1,035 

186 

190 

7 

1,W8 

Munater, 

294 

129 

153 

10 

666 

Leinster, 

823 

214 

282 

18 

787 

Connaogfat, 

287 

42 

66 

885 

Total,      . 

1,889 

521 

681 

86 

8.076 

No.  m.— SuMMABY  in  Pboyinces  of  the  Total  Number  of  School-rooms,  with 
Roll  Nos.  in  Vested  and  Non  Vested  Houses,  on  the  Slst  December,  1860. 

VESTED  AND  NON  VESTED  SCHOOLS. 


PaOTDTOM. 

HoPMi^oa 

iss^assi.TiBS---"-^--'  1 

Mixed,  attendMl 
bjrM«l«,Fj. 
DMlea,  and 

8«pmte. 

TMO. 

VMim. 

Fomalw. 

InlkBti. 

Ulster,     . 

1,285 

261 

818 

12 

1.871 

Monster, 

415 

811 

836 

12 

1.074 

Leinster, 

877 

866 

889 

26 

1,158 

Coimaaght, 

844 

127 

142 

8 

616 

Total,      . 

2,421 

1,065 

1,180 

58 

4,719 
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No.  rV. — Tabular  Return,  arranged  in  Provinces,  showing  the 
number  of  National  Schools  Vested  in  Trustees,  or  in  the 
Board -under  1die  management  of  Clergymen,  .of  Laymen,  or 
of  Clergymen  and  Laymen  conjointly;  distinguishing  the 
Religious  Denominations  of  the  Patrons  or  Correspondents  of 
those  Schools  which  are  under  the  sole  management  of 
Clergymen  of  one  denomination. 


Mamber  of  P^mt$i  Bchoob  xsoAvt 


Cletioal  Patrons,  or 
CorrMpoDdenti. 


To&lNdiD- 

bor  solely 

under 

Clerloa 

Pstroiu,  or 

CoiTe»- 


Clerloal 
and  Lay 
Patron*  or  Tatrona,  or 


Lay 

a^na 

pondenta. 


dent* 
ConJotaUy 


or  Clerical 
LayPairona, 
or  Cotraa- 


Bntpended^TotaJ  Bnm< 

8ehools,nOt      ber  ot 

Btittck  off      Veated 

therolL       Scboola. 


Ulster,     . 
Manster, 
Leinster,    v 
Connaugbt 


25 


Total,. 


287«J6 
381 


101 


1,032 


386 
263 
107 


125 
65 
70 

147 


26 
37 
34 
17 


503 
488 
367 
271 


4 
10 


•6 


1,106 


407 


114 


371 
261 


1,643 


*  Note.— Of  these,  four  are  tinder  the  united  management  of  Established  Church  and 
Romao  Catholic  Clergymen,  and  two  under  that  of  Roman  Catholic  and  Presbyterian. 


No.  V. — Tabular  Return,  arranged  in  Provinces,  showing  the 
number  of  National  Schools  Non  Vested,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Clergymen,  of  Laymen,  or  of  Clergymen  and  Laymen 
conjointly;  distinguishing  the  Religious  Denominations  of 
the  Patrons  or  Correspondents  of  tliose  Schools  which  are 
imder  the  sole  management  of  Clergymen  of  one  denomi- 
nation. 


- 

Number  of  Non  Vested  Schools  under 

t 

g 

Clerical  Patrons,  or 

^ 

1 

*_  «k«  ;^. 

Province. 

Correspondents. 

5  . 

l|g 

lilt 

m 

ll 

li 

f 

h 

i 

i 

issenter. 

er^men  of 

different 

pn'ominations. 

)tal  Number 
lely  under  Cle- 
;al  Patrons  or 
>»^  respondents. 

H 

OS 

^ 

Q   lo     P'hS-Co 

:i 

y 

H^S£ 

00 

^ 

IHster,  . 

66 

441 

428 

7 

1 

942 

402 

24 

1,368 

1,368 

Mnnster, 

12 

458 

1 

- 

4 

475 

103 

8 

5^6 

_ 

586 

Leinster, 

30 

607 

4 

- 

- 

641 

135 

11 

■   78? 

_ 

787 

Connaught, 

6 

240 

6     - 

- 

262 

77 

6 

335 

- 

335 

Total. 

113 

1746 

439     7 

5* 

?,310 

717 

49 

3,076 

- 

3,076 

*  NoTe.-«of  these,  four  are  under  the  united  management  of  Established  Church  and 
Roman  Catholic  Clergymen,  and  one  under  that  of  Established  Church  and  Presbyterian 
Cleigymeji. 
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FOB  a.  M.  8TATI0NEBY  OFFICE. 

FEINTED  BT  G.  AND  J.  ORIERSON,  HER  MAJESTFS  PRINTERS. 
DUBLJN-iasi. 
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Page  viii. — Second  line  from  top,  for  2nd  April,  1850,  read  2nd 
April,  1851. 

Page  477.— First  line,/(W  2nd  April,  1850,  read  2nd  April,  185L 


END  OF  VOL.  L 
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